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he ,,Ia Phies IS more favourable to what 

to bp Britishers profess 

If th.f^ philosophy 
11 that philosophy were given effect to in India 
So Inn ^ make for liberty, but not otherwise 
doe= treated as a slave, what 

hSfdei n r*- , P'^aetically that the slave- 
'the atstract ?’" P^'l'>^°Pf‘y democratic in 

The Indian nationalist knows what the 
IS and whafa 

possible Nazi or a possible Fascist or a possibl** 


Nipponic may be. But be is 

make a choict' l^elween different Jh ^ 

potism and elav.^ry. He « oTto 
If the angelic imperialist* 

him to be free, if India.’^s are to ho J; 

ss~a~iS5i 

them loveihe BrS “ade to aake 

Bengal British impSiSm^ann ^ 

cularty sinister gSise Se 'Sw li™. “ P"*'" 

Oerman Nnsism ot Italian Pasri.® '^ '?'* 
■nililansm is more sinister than n“i °u'' .''“P“ese 
«ni, does not prove thaUhe 1 ,.?"“®^ ■mperial- 
deeper |,,ee|r not whiten A 

or what is grey black 

.n ?=®ed that 

help the enemies of Britain "or'th'^^'f^^ 
mere y because they hag bSL?® S'” “ “r 

will Uiey help Britain to be g ■®“‘ “either 
th"* and to foree sw' ‘“?a"ali3tic 

&\^^dra"i-a^?rnfEa£ 

Ss lyjZ'Tco ■■ - 

^ing to Communities 

n connhy''5epmdfon‘th°e“tot”'‘‘f '"•‘“bKmg 

cicncy of the officers nr ‘"<agrity and effi? 
menl ia all its various demg® ‘^owera. 

as such welfare can h?'”™'®-®” 'wgf 
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honest ofTictrs can be obluinc.l, tnlighU-mJ 
covernmcnlB of the world uiipoml the Gttfsl unJ 
bc-it incu avflilablc, irrci-i)ecHvc of Ibeir cm^ 
or caste. The Uritish Govcrnintnt in India do 
not follow this principle, ^oinn yt-arH ago Ijic 
Govcrninenl of India decided to rwen-e 2 j 
per cent, of posts under it for Musliuis and tome 
other definite proportions for other iniiionlicK. 

This decision continues to be given effect 
to. These reservations were for AU-lndin 
minority communities. In Dcngnl, for years 
past, a large proportion of posts have b«n 
rc«cr\-td fur the Muslims, who form the 
maionty here. The proportion of posts reserv- 
ed for them has been recently increa«cd. 

We have never supported the reservation 
of po«ts even for any minority wininum^. 
The reservation of posts for a 
munity is an absurdity and iniquity combined. 

It is desirable, no doubt, that ^ 

all communities should be enaWed to Jom the 
public seiA-iccs and share m 
state But they should be enabled to do so by 
Riving them all possible educational facilities 
for increasing their 

making all posts accessible to them as to otbera 
on the results of competitive examinations. 

Th/ Serv.t.on tS post, oo a oommuDal 
basis is anti-national, on account of the f®***tX 
of its underlying assumptions that the large and 
Small coaSiumties const.l-ting the nation have 
separate interests, that the members 
wmmunity in State 

look to the interests of and do justice to off 
communities, and that the intcre^ of any 
particular community are safe onty . 
L«d, oI mraber, of th.t 

Wint» such reservation is also the aaoiuonai 
(alsf assumption that it is better lor »"y 
™aitv that Borao of its membem, mclodiuE 
Smy’^who do not possess adequate qualidca- 
Som .hould set post, in the public scniices to 
liie erfm.on of better qualified men belonpng 
to other communities, than that fbe public 
^n^ es should be manned by the iitt^ men 
teaSive of creed or caste, in order that the 
S in all departments f *>■' State n.«y be 
earned on with the greatest eSiciency to the 
benefit of all communities. 

Goyemments are not poor-relief 
tions for distribntlns the reyennes of the State 
Sme all communities m proportion to them 
mmerical slrcngth, ton. ensurms th^ 
™ps eontnining ‘he laij»t 
Pauper, and beEgara should get toe biggest total 
dole But if it were assumed that govemmenta 
..o above ail organizations for distnbntmg the 


revenues of the Stale among the people, it wouli 
be but bare justice that the community wliicli 
made the largest contribution to the public 
I'XclKtiucr, CO; the Hindus in Bengal, should. 
Kc-l tin- largest total amount in doles. 

A». a matter of fact the Hindus do get thc- 
largcat frattion of tlie total amount paid to- 
Government servants in Bengal. But they do- 
<*o, not ns beggars, or by the favour of anybody^ 
but by their superior mcrita. 

One great evil of the system of apportion- 
ment of posts on n communal basis is that the 
men who get appointments according to it 
cannot but look upon thcm«elvcfl primarily as- 
membera of a community instead of regarding. 
thcm«elvcs as members of the nation- Thus a 
communal outlook, instead of a national out- 
look, is induced and promoted 
they arc indebted for their bread to the fact of 
their belonging to a particular community, they 
cannot but be more loyal to the communali-m 

of that community u 

Another great evil of the system is that it 
encourages men to attach less importance to- 
hich qualifications than to membership of parti- 
cular communities The fasmured communities 
thus lose an incentive to self-improvement. 

Tlic democratic idea is that the inhabitants 
of a country arc citizens of the State— equal 
citizens, irrespective of their creed or colour 
or caste. The State in its dealings with them 
treato them as citizens, not as Hindus or 

BuddhisU or Cbnsiians or Muslims not as 

Brahmins or Budras, or as white or brown or 
black A man is a better or a worse member 
or agent of the State not because of the religion 
he professes or the caste to which he belongs, 
but because of his moral, intellectual and ' 
physical qualifications and capacity. These 
and other similar considerations show that the- 
rcservation of posts on a communal basis is 
anti-democratio 

India is inhabited by many different reli- 
gious communities and in addition by numerous 
abongmal tribes This is true, more or less, of 
all the provmces which are the component parts 
of the country The smaller the religious com- 
munity or the tribe, the greater the chance of 
inattention to ita interests Therefore, if it be 
assumed that fixing the shares of posts in the 
public sen'ices for different communities is a 
commendable principle (which we do not 
admit), then it is the smaller communities- 
above all whose shares require to be fixed 
definitely, not the biggest or bigger communi- 
ties But what has been done in Bengal is that- 
the share of the biggest community has been* 
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tso stated that Its members are sure to get the 
majority of the posts in cverj’ department, 
whereas the shares of the other communities 
have not been placed beyond probabilities of 
reduction. This wdll appear from the first three 
•paragraphs of the oflicial cojinnumgwe on the 
-subject. 

'■Communal Apportionment of Posts 

The Bengal Go\emment communique on 
'the reser\'ation ot posts in the public services 
•of Bengal states : 

“ The Government of Bengal have decided that, apart 
from (he posts which for one reason or another are filled 
'by non Indians, the policy of future recmitment to the 
-public services of the province will be directed to the 
-attainment and maintenance as far as possible ot parity 
ID each of tho'e services between the ^^u«llm and non- 
'Jluslim communities in the province 

“It follows that the basic percentage of reservation 
for Mu'l m m direct recniitment will be SO per cent. 
‘Government have futllier accepted the principle that, pro 
-vided that qiiatiRed candidates are available, IS per cent 
•of appointments by direct recniitment 'hall be reserved 
for the scheduled caste*, but 'uch reservation shall not 
•exceed th tty per cent of non Muslim direct appointments. 

"Government have come to the conclusion that it 
would be impracticable to reserve a definite percentage 
'of posts, such, for example, as five per cent for other 
minorities, for example, Anglo Indian*. Indian Chri'lians 
■and Buddht'ta, but, as beteiofore, special cons deration 
~will he given to such communities, provided that qualified 
•oandldatea are aTSilable’’ 

The Bengal ministry dare not touch posts 
'which are filled by non-Indians, for, as they 
‘.have to depend on the votes of the British 
.members of the provincial legislature to keep 
themselves in power, it would be imprudent to 
.poach on the preserve of the kith and kin of 
these members. Some branches of the public 
•service have no doubt been placed by the 
Government of India Act beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of provincial ministers But some posts 
“tmtside these sciwices are practically monopo- 
lized by non-Indians What but “ discretion ” 
(the better part of valour) prevented the 
-Bengal ministers from reserving 50 per cent, of 
them for Muslims and the rest for other 
•countrymen of theirs ’ As regards the All- 
India services, filled mostly by non-Indians, 
the ministries of some provinces oiit&ido Bengal 
bave been trying to provincialize all posts m 
their respective provinces The Bengal minis- 
ters cannot afford to lose the favour of their 
British patrons by making similar efforte. 

Fifty per cent reservation for Muslims is 
not subject to the proviso, " provided that 
. -qualified candidates are available ” In the ca^ 
■of the scheduled castes, however, 15 per Mnt. 
•-are reserved provided that qualified candidates 


are available. In the case of Anglo-Indians, etc., 
also, a similar proviso has been added. It has 
been taken for granted that qualified Muslim 
candidates will be available for 50 per cent, of 
the posts in all services. It is a fact, however, 
that in some departments requiring special 
knowledge and training, appointments have 
been delayed owing to there being no Mussal- 
man candidates. In the case of some District 
Board appointmentSj Mussalmans have been 
imported from outside Bengal to fill them, 
though there were many very well qualified 
Hindu candidates. 

This is not surprising According to Sir 
N N. Sircar (Sir N. N. Sircar’s Speeches and 
Pamphlets), in medical institutions 12.1 per 
cent of the students are Mahomedan and 86 2 
Hindu, and 17 per cent, of the members of the 
medical profession are Mahomedan, 79.7 Hindu, 
and 24 European and Indian Christians and 
others As regards Engineering and allied insti- 
tutions, 13 per cent, of their students are 
Mahomedan and 85 5 Hindu. 

In the legal profession 11.6 per cent, of the 
members are Mahomedan and 87.6 Hindu. The 
numbers of Mahomedan and Hindu students 
in different classes of institutions and stages of 
education are shown below. 


Institutions and Classes. 
High Schools 
lotermediate Colleges 
and CUsssa 
Degree Classes 
Po*! graduate and 
Research Qasses 


Muslima, Hindua. 

17.9 per cent. 796 per cent. 


14.2 

13 


85.7 


Most of the Hindu students belong to other 
than scheduled castes. 

The statistics given above in relation to 
some profusions and institutions for profession- 
al training, as also the percentages of Hindu 
and Muslim students in institutions for general 
education, make it evident that among the 
persons best qualified by education the vast 


majonty belong to the Hindu community and 
to that section of the Hindu community which 
consists of those who have been styled “ caste 
Hindus," and -a small minority of the best quali- 
fied belong to the Mohamedan Community. 
Yet, from 50 per cent, (reserved for Muslims) 
and from 15 per cent, (reserved for the schedul- 
ed castes), that is from 65 per cent, of 
appointments m the public services, this vast 
majonty of the best qualified candidates are 
excluded. It is not that they will get even the 
remaining 35 per cent. No. They are to 
share this 35 per cent, with the Anglo-Indians 
the Indian Christians, the Buddhists, the Jamas 
(not even mentioned in the communique), the 
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nborigincs (not even mentioned in the com- 
munique) , and otliera It is tiie MtisUm 
community possessing the minority of the lict 
qualified men vlio will get at least SO per cent, 
of the posts. 

That the Mahomedans w ill get SO per cent, 
of the posts IS eertain. But they will get many 
more in two other ways. One is this ; 
Scheduled caste men are to get 16 per cent, 
provided there is a sufficient number of them 
duly qualified 

..if can(l)datF9 'of a particular commiimty possca^ing 
ibe rcijuirpj qualifications do not come jonward in 107 
one year in EuSlcicnt numlicra to fill alt ibe polls revrved 
for ihat commiinity, the reserved vacancies thus left unfilled 
shall be filled irrespective of community on the results 
of corngetition or selection and no deinelKW. Mill he 
made on that account from the quota of posts available 
for open competition in subsequent years or in other 
services *’ 

It will not be difficult in any year, or at 
least sometimes, for the heads of departments 
to declare that qualified candidates from the 
scheduled castes for some posts have not been 
fortbeornmg and to fill them by appointing men 
from other communities. As the Muslims form 
the mnjonty and the favoured community, roost 
or at least many of these posts will go to them 

Another way m which Muslims will get 
more than 60 per cent of posts will be evident 
from the following passage of the commumifue' 

If however no additional provii one were made for 
Muslim Tesetvation m direct recruiiment the due auam 
nent of parity would be delayed in the cave of some 
services wnich are filled partly by d rect recruiimmi and 
partly by promotion The reasons for this are < 1 > that 
owing to Ibe present composition of some of the lower 
services the number of Muslims m them eligible for 
promotion must for some years be necessarily less than 
the number of non Muslims and ( 2 ) that no communal 
reservation can be applied to promotions. Covemmenl 
have ihereiore decided that any excess over fifty per cent 
obtained by non-Muslims in the matter of promol ons 
shall be counter balanced ty additional reservation for 
Muslims over and above fifty per cent m direct Appoint- 
ments to that service until parity in that service in reached 
when future policy in recruitment will be directed to 
maintaining parity. The add tional teservalion will be 
to the extent of one half of the excess piomolione above 
referred to, since a direct recruit serves for at least twice 
as long as 8 promoted man The same principle of 
counter-balance by additional reservation in direct retro t- 
ment will be applied in the case of non Musliins in 
relation to any service in which Muslims may be foond 

The last sentence quoted above, perhaps 
inserted in tlie communique by way of show of 
impartiality, will bring little solace to the 
Hindu community, as at present Aluniims owing 
to tlicir educational backwardness do not 
preponderate in most services As the Hindus 
do so in many services, Musliins will benefit by 


the rule of additional rescrt’ations more thant 
tlie Ilindus, 

TJic words, "due attainment of parity 
would be delayed, ” show’ that the ministry are • 
in A hurry to establish parity at once in the 
place of the disparity which has grown up in 
the course of many generations. 

Is parity between the fit and the unfit, or 
between the more fit and the Ic«s fit, a law of 
nature ? 

There arc various industrial, economic and 
other causes which have compelled many class- 
es of people in inanj’ countries in some ages to 
change their occupations and adjust theni«elve3 
to new conditions. But such change of occupa- 
tions and adiustinont to new conditions have 
been gradual. They have nowhere been 
abrupt and. due to the fiat of the leading 
representatives of a majority community arti- 
ficially invested with power by an alien niling 
people jn order to reduce to .impotence a. 
community whose members have been the 
stoutest opponents of these aliens. 

"Reward of Merit" Nullified in Part 

The communique on (he eommunai reserva- 
tion of posts would obviously daira credit fer- 
tile following paragraph • 

Covernmrni rcaffiimvd the principle ibit )n ihe wlce- 
iion of individutli already m Government aemce for 
promol on from one service lo another iliere can be no* 
quetiion of communal intereua and promotion* must to- 
made on merii alone with due regard to remor.ty. 

But this would be nulhffed in great part 
by the additional reservation of posts to- 
counterbalance any excess over fifty per cent, 
obtained in the matter of promotions. 

",4de^a/e Standards of Qaaitfeathns ” 

The communique states further : 

Covemment tally ncognite al*o tJie necessity of 
maintain ng fdequale standard* of qualifications for entry 
into the Tar.oua services and in implementing iheir policy- 
will take eten* to ensure with the assistance of the Public- 
Senice Commission that these elandards w.Il m no wav 
be unpaired ’ 

Tins IS very vague 

As at least 50 per cent of posts in every 
service must be given to Muslims, the standards 
of qualificattons can at the best be very low. 
Thej' can newr be adequate. It may even be 
that in some services IMusbm candidates 
possessed of even the minimum qu.'ilifications 
may not be available as soon as vacancies occur— 
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Bey Durhan Belce, Director of the PrcM 
Department in the 'rurki«h Foreign Office, on the 
6th Juno last. Ttic coiresponflcnt writes: 

Mr Crsl qiie$iion to him was as to what he llioueht 
of ilie Indian Moslems and their activities. 

His answer came in a flash. He said : 

“Let me be fronV with you. We in Tuilier do not 
recogn ee India in terms of Hmdiis and Moslems. Wo 
have great respect for Indians and wo ajinpaihite with 
them as they sympathise with us. But I refuse to admit 
that the Moslems of Ind a have any special claims on 
■ -our sympathies and support because Turkey happens to 
be a illosJem country.” 

He added : 

“ You must remember that the Turkiah Covernmeni 
has aboLihed theocracy and religious rule of the Mnllaa 
.and Moulavis long time ago. Of course there arc mosques 
LQ Turkey and they are open for all to pray and to 
worabip. Anybody can go la and pray at any time, hut 
It must be done inside the mosque. Nobody is allowed 
■to practise religion on the streets The priests may lead 
people in their prayers and don themselves in venerable 
togas; but they cannot walk in the streets wth ibeir reli* 
gious garments. They can come into the public streets 
<pnly m their civil dress.’' 

This led the Poona paper’s correspondenc 
to ask him w’hat he thought about the Indian 
Moslems' attitude as regards music being 
,played before mosques. 

For a minute or two he could not fully 
.appreciate the significance of the correspondents 
question He exciaimed with obvious amaze- 
ment . 

"What has music to do with mosques and prayers?” 
I had to explain to him that the Moslems in India take 
strong exception to any music being played before tbeir 
mosques Iby Ifindusl. They regard it as causing disturb 
ance snd distraction. 

The Turkish gentleman exclaimed 

" How silly ! 1 don’t see any sense in their «b>e^ 
non to mustc being played on the sttrels il the mosijue 
happens to be situated in a public iboroughfare. Tbe 
street belongs to the people and they have every tight lo 
use It. 1 bad never heard such absurd things m my life” 

He observed furtner . 

“I fail to understand also how prayers could be 
• distuihed by outside music No prayer can give ns that 
sp ritual and moral subi mity o( mind unless we are able 
lo conccDlrale inwardly. And a truly prsyerlul allitude 
need enlertain no fears of outward dislraclion If you 
are disturbed in your prayers, it must only mean ibat your 
mind was wondering on msieris! things outside and was 
.not concentratmE on spiritual things inside.” 

This was a quite reasonable view 

Travelling Government 

The Ilitavada writes . 

A novel feature of the adminislrslive reform con- 
templated by the Government formed under ibe new 
constitution in' the Aundh Stale, will be the system of a 
Ttavelling Government. In this system the Ministers With 


iMe offiew, srtff more from ttiuka to tsluks and Imm 
village to Village accord ng to pre arranged schedule and all 
maiiera w'll be d spaiched on the spot avoiding all 
correspondence and collection of information. T!ie Prime 
Minister of Aundh who pul forward the scheme was of 
the opinion that this system w.ll make it possible to keep 
a constant and intimate touch with the villaees, and gne 
a d<t«e inv ght into ‘the frouWes and iJi/Ccullies of the 
villagers and thus will meke ihe Government truly of 
people.’ As a sincere attempt lo avoid the cumbenome 
nature of the administration machine, th s scheme deserves 
sei'oua consid-raiion. It is si^o claimed on behalf of 
the Echeme that it w.tl cheapen the cost of administra- 
tion. It is TOsible to express doubts about the practical 
trotking o/ the scheme but there will be no (wo op mans 
about e'vng the scheme a fair trial. 

The scheme may succeed in small States 
and may be very useful and beneficial. 


Manipur Maharaj-Kumar Joins Congress 
Sinuoxe, June 15. 

Mabany.Kumar Tikendrs Dhwsja S ngh, son of His 
Highness late Maharaja Kuli Chandra Dhwaja Bsh^ur 
of Afan pur State (Asism) who has come here lot a - 
slay has joined the Indian National Congress. 
Maheraj-Kuniar proposes to inaugurate 


State 


Wanted Greater Indo-Afghan 
Understanding 

Pesdawaji, June 10. 

His Excellency Sardar Salauddiokhan, Afshaa 
Consul Cenertl in India, arrived here yesterday from 
Kabul after attending the Independence Day celebrationi 
there 

In the course of an interview to the " United Press ” 
His Excellency expressed the view that India and 
Afghtouian being close neighbours, needed greater under, 
tisndiiig of each other, as both countries were bound 
together by the common culturil and blood ties and 
hailed froio the Aryan stock 

Such understanding. His Excellency added, would 
make foe greater fraternity amongst onentsl peoples 
wh ch was the greatest need of Asia. 

Tbe Soidar felt optim stic of India's future, remark 
••If dfw- .Iciilcc •ntf jutvatnijjc'.t/walvii' Jm- goal? utvjmtc 
the seeming internal confl cIs He was immensely proud 
of India's iwo great men, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who were broad minded and possessed 
a generous heart 

lie left for Simla ian evening— (f/niied Prtsa), 


Submarines and Sabotage 

Washwctom, Jane 20. 

A resolution for the appominient of a Congressionsl 
&mm(lee to investigate the nossibihty that the loss of 
the aabtnaines Squalus, " ‘Thetis' and ‘Phoenix' was 
due to ubotage, was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Barbour. The resolution suggests that a coronjillee bo 
d reeled lo investigale the whole question of aclivities of 
foreign spies in the United States— (Reujer). 

The sabotage theory had struck us as likely 
beiorc we had read the telegram printed above. 
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The Importance of Paharpur Discoveries 
_ A new chapter has been added to the 
artistic and cultural histor}* of Bengal in the 
publication, just made in the series of Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Sur\’ey of India, of a 
monograph on the results of the cvcavations at 
Paharpur Bengal. 

j P^tiirpur mound and its enclosure were protect- 
ed by the Archsological Department nearly 20 >em ago. 

I sod was turned 16 years ago The great 

< u * which IS known l<>csily as the 

_ pahar or hUI and has g.ren the name to the neighlxmr- 
ing village Paharpur, should always have attracted the 
attention of vis tors, but it was ha^ly 8u<pecied that its 
excavations will lead to the di«covery of the most gigantic 
single monument in India. 

The systematic excavation by the 6rch>ologica1 
Uepsrtraent begun in 1923 was only recently concluded, 
and the place has now revealed a great four-storeyed 
temple with a unique plan and a g gantic monasterv eon 
taming nearly 190 cells enclosing it. 

Another mound known as the Satyapir Bhiia at a 
distance from the mound has yielded structures and anti- 
ft'’'” which are identified w ih the temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara Bathing 'ghats,' gateways and a 
J|^|sry bloeV are amongst soeral 'truciures brought to 

^tOSEl. TO Grcatcr I^XU 

Tlie plan of the mam temple at Paharpur coiuistiog, 
■* It does, of a square ihnne in the centre w ib cro«$ 
spsped adjuncts on each side and projecia between each 
side, the whole be ng constructed in four tentces. is »o 
fu unique id tnda and supplies the missing clue to 
ue type of architecture so prevalent in Dorma, 
Jbvs and the Malayan archipelago. After tbe dis 
coveiy of Pabarpur an earlier prototype hes been found 
fanhec inland at Nandansarh in tbe extreme north of 
Bihar, but there Is no doubt that the great Dengal 
example famished the model to the archlleels of 
greater India, 

The most impoTiant discoveties at Paharpur are the 
atone images in the lower basement of the mam temple, 
which revealed a new school of art in the 6(b 7(b C>a- 
biry AJl. It is astonishing that in a monument wh eb, 
^ore is no doubt. mu<t be identified as the Buddhist 
Vibara bu.le by the well-known Pals Emperor Dharmap-ila 
the end of the 8lh Centurv A D., such a remarkable 
series of sculptures con«isUng mainly of Brahmanical 
hgures should have been found embedded in the walls in 
such good preservation 

A large number of these panels refer to tbe exploits i 
of Kr,«hna’s childhood, and what has been identified as : 
a representation of Krishna and Radha is unique and must 
be cons dered as the earlie«t representation of this divine i 
pair. Stories from the Hindu epics, Mahabharata and - 
Ramayana, various forms of Siva. Canesa and guardians ! 
of the quarters are given in these panels No other i 
examples of the same type or school of an have till now | 
come to light anywhere ebe in Bengal I 

The Plaques 

The most numerous specimens of arti«tic work found ^ 
at Paharpur are the terracotta plaques, of which nearly 
2B00 were found, over two thirds being still in situ, t) 
These plaques play a prominent part in the scheme of o 
decoration of the walls m each terrace of the temple. 


I 5** subjects depicted in the plaques is 

Buddhist, ^mi diTine beings, composite animals, stories 
men and women engaged in different 

«hcr objects too numerous to mention. A comnleie nir 

■.."‘I. 

Among important finds ment on must also be made 

of land for the maintenance of Jama worship in a Vihara 
It IS remarkable that the donors in this case were a 

.'S’,''.'; S'; tyr, 

occurence of Brahmamcal images m the BuddhSVihw^T 

1> IS from the pen of Rao 

Bahadur K N Dikshit, Director-General of 
Archaeologj' m India, who carried out the e.tca- 
\alions for the best p.art of ten years, and is 
profusely i lustrated by plates of various finds 
artistic importance and 
plans of (he buildings unearthed 


a Leprosy Surt ey in Bengal 

‘be Diamond Harbour erea. 

mcloded mumcipJ.iifs of South Dom Dum, North Ba^Mk- 

’ w e Panihau, BaS^cf- 

. inn. Kh„„,„ NSiM,”',': 

I ir:. ri 

i dorn* the year The toisl t 

^msm= 

detecting 13 definite cases of leprosy amon.« .L 
™ 

the Sw»"'r^ a grant of Rs 1 900 from 

rf A R''- 400 from the Min« Bo^rd 
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Tli<“ rfi“‘fni lyil'm of ninnlnR Upnty rlinict Ijy 
nun nic'l r«l mm. tr«inr<l or imtrainnl in Irproijr. it it 
Mill. )ia< nolliiRii lo truimmrnil In it, brnutr Crtlly, no 
ntrcrrt tliaiinot.* can !»»■ fijirrlrct ftom ihcin; trci^lf, 
llirv ranniit tu* (IrjH-nilril upon l» (itr injrcliont to pailrni* 
ami ilir<J))r. ihr luililic are nut •aliafied wlili ihe treat* 
tnriii Eitrn Iiy nun mrii ral mm who al»i eannol lie ei- 
prrtrit to treat anuimpanymi; i!i*ea«e> iiLe (ever. ruii{;h, 
ilyi>enl<ry, etc., whirli llir jiublic want them lo treat. 

:Slrert^lh of ihr Soviet Army 

VLAoitn^roK. 

Xt'illi rpeculati'in rife with rreard lo Soviet milairy 
Mtenplii on the e»e iif the frMii.Iij«inn of a powerful Anclo- 
Kranee-SuMet niiitual amiianee allianre, it wti learned 
here that tiie (iraer iini> iireniiih of the lied Army now 
totiN at left 2,000,000 

Tile inereave in tiiimenral ilrrnplh i« due lo the 
ivi'Sni vi^ %'oe 'Kii'n>\»n v?1»t\v»v»i Sn wtie vrA'aviVrj &ni\>vin 

fruDi 13.000 to IS 000 men. 

Tlie nimilier of Soviet ufficeft at pre*ent lolalv approit- 
maid) 50000, while eaiii year SOOO youns ofTieera are 
jrradiialeil from military tthooN, 

()|>»er»er» here are eitremety iVepticrl reparding 
nimoiiM of ilemorahratlen in the lied Army. No muiinea 
have been reported and that there are oo »ipn« of 
frietion between the civilian aulhoruie* and ibe array 
vViteh It wa* pointed out, uvually i» the fittt aipn of 
demnraliution 

It hai hern liiaclored that Soviet Artnv reaulaiinna 
recently have lieen mod fled ami nuw are baaed chiefly 
• on oflenvive ticlie*. It wat added that a e«n<iderabl« 
part of the army hat been tnechinired and apecia) alien 
■tion piTcn Is the artillery. 

The Soviet army ha< a eltonp mechaniaed branch 
conaiitmp of larpe numhera of armoured cart aod hpbt 
■ tanlca. Heavv tanka, it la claimed, are out of faabion. 

Viih reference to ibe Soviet air arm. (he front hne 
'atrenglb includei tix or aeven ihomand planet, chiefly 
good repticar of foreign model* New types were teen 
dur ng the last May Day parade but no details ate avail 
able. It was reported 

Regard ng pilot*, (he agency learned that their chief 
weakne«s lies in their too clo*e interpretation of intlruc- 
lions There is absolutely no question regarding their 
audacity and courage. 

The Soviet Navy has been completely renewed during 
the past (wo years and now has six or seven Dpto-dtte 
criii*er8, many deslojer* and a strong submarine fleet 

Special importance has been attached to the organ za 
tion of the Red Army m the Far Eastern Provinces and 
• care taken that the total number of men equals the num- 
ber of Japanese effectives slalioned in MaDchnkno and 
North China, according to a Havas report 

New railways also are beinc rapidly laid The new 
Baikal Amur railway will result in a donblr-lrsckiiig of 
the transSiberian — (/. N. A.). 


Dr, Rajendra Prasad and Indians in 
British Dominions and Colonies 


Bombay, Jnne 15 

The Patna Correspondent of the Bombtrr Chronidt 
understands that the Congress President has laatnsctrd all 
' the eight Congress governed Provinces lo lodge energetic 
protests to the Viceroy against the action of British 
Dominions and Colon es especially South Africa and C^- 
Ion against Indians 

_ The correspondent farther understands that Dr 
■Rajendra Prasad hat urged the Provincial Miniatnes » 


rierl pressure on the Goiernmmt of India am! IXiiiielni! 
to end f.nipire discriminsiiuns ami racial periecutioai 

•gainst Indians. 

(f the A ireriiy fail t'l irspund and make Englaod 
ipaW file ilangrrt tlirealrned and slop the “Jehad" 
aga ntt fiidian* abroad, the iruesiiun would I« made an 
■II India itiiic. 

Itf. Rajendra Prasad in llie course of bis recent 
statement called on Indian* In S'uiih Africa to go forward 
and aswired (hem n( India'a wholehearted support along 
trilh a warning to llritam m tinmisiakahle language that 
India ft unlikelv to forget the insult to her national* 
aliroad.— -(f/mteef Pren). 

V'f support tlii? reported action of the 
Congre*'? Prevident, 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Bengalis 
in Bihar 

Wc ttoiild not h.'ite eondenined Dr. 
Rajendra Prnsnd if he had instructed liim'Clf 
to exert pressure on lijin«clf and instructed the 
Rilmr Mmisfcrb to exert pressure on themselves 
to tr>' to Rive effect to the A.'I. C, C. revolution 
in favour of inclusion of Bengali-spcakinp: areas 
of Riliot province in the province of IJctiRal, 
as al*o to give cfleet lo Dr. Rajendra Pfti»ad's 
recommendations Ye Bengalis in Bihar. 

Mysore Grant for "Air Uniienity" 
in Allahabad 

AiLAHABtP, June 21. 

ft It reported ibat the Mysore Government has oilered 
a ceriaio rerumn? grant in conaection with the scLeme 
of aianing an *Air University ' at Allahabad, suggested 
by Pand t Kri<hnakant Malaviya, 

A-s evetn,' effort should be made to mnke 
Indians air-mindcd and to train nn adequate 
number of them to become atr-pilots, aeroplane 
cngmecrB nnd mechanics, Pandit Krishna- 
knnta Maiaviya'a suggestion is timely and the 
Mysore Go\-ernmcnt’a reported grant would bo 
in keeping with its traditional attitude towards 
all sound educational pro;ects. 

It is understood that Pandit Krishna Kanta’s 
plans for this University have made substantial 
progress 


Jute Cultivation in Brazil 

Friends of jute culthators m Bengal, Bihar 
and Assam eliould make the following f.acts 
known to them . 


Information rrccivcd from Brazil regarding jule culti- 
vation m that country says that a Japanese firm named the 
Amazonia Industry Co , Ltd , has been successful in grow- 
ing jure m the Para State of Brazil A crop of SOO tons 
was ^duced dicing 19M It is reported that a Japanese- 
orezuian Jute Cultivation Company under joint inve*!- 
countries, Japan and Brazil, will be 
establKbed in accordance with a contract recently signed 
between, ibe Para Slate Coveinraent and Ibe abovemen- 
tioaed Japanese firm. 
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_ In the contract three years hare been proirided as <i 
period of experimental cultiration but if the results are 
satisfactory a Japane«e-Brazilian concern will be ectablisli- 
ed m one year. In this ca«e the Para State GoTremment 
wii! offer 2S 000 acres of land free to the Company 
exempting it from taxat.on and prondmg free transporta- 
tion for the Japanese labourers to and from the «ite of 
cultivatioa. 

' further reported that the State Government is 

making efforts to obtain privileges from the Federal Gor- 
the Company, such as imm gration of about 
k '*5P“*®* famil.es including SM men each year and 
“ee transportation in the Stale But according to 
tbe Brazilian Embassy in Tokyo, the Japanese labour re- 
tired for growing jute, will be imported not from Japan 
but from the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil.— (/4 P. /). 


Mr. Fazlul Huq on Muslim Efficiency 

In an article entitled “ Efficiency,” contn- 
buted to the official Bengal Weekly, Mr A. K. 
ruziul Huq tries to show that the Bengal 
Muslims are neither ‘ inefficient ’ nor * incom- 
petent.’ But who said that they were all 
inefficient and incompetent ? He also asserts 
that the Bengal Government has no mtentioo 
to favour Moslem candidates possessing low 
qualifications on mere communal grounds. 

If 80 , why fix quotas ? Why not make all 
appointments to the public services on the 
results of competitive examinations among 
candidates of all communities ? These exami- 
nations may include physical tests, too. 

/n Europe Democracy A Phrase, 

Not A Fact 

We read in The Living Age for June : 

use of the term ‘democracy’ becomes mere**- 
^gly iroucal in relation to European countries., 
true, certain countries such as France and Engtand, still 
pretend observance to the outward forms of democracy, 
but only in so far as it serves their es-entiaHy nndemo- 
bfat c aims, aims now openly apparent in both countries 
fa'V”'^** Europe today ‘democracy’ is a phrase, not a 

A British Appreciation of the Maharaja 
o/ Mysore 

Wcu-s Review writes : 

The world’s only ruling monarch who is infenor to 
bis cook — member of a priestly caste— the Maharajah ol 
JUysMe belongs to a Brahmin warrior strain. 

Pbpuied to be worth £80000000, he succeeded at 11 
to the ga^di (throne) of a country about as big as Scol 
and. w,[j, 7.000,000 people. He is one of India’s “en- 
lightened " princes, eager to introduce the wonders of the 
concrete age to his gold and sandalwood territory tucked 
xr *1 ’*j* regions of the Madras Presidency. 

Jlodern dams, railways, bridges end factories have 

1*1 Mysore, agneultnre has been nat'onalised, rich 
goldfields are efficiently worked. When hla experts told 
him that his engineerin. dreams would co«l fSJJOOOOO. 
the thrifty Maharaja went not to London’s banks but to 


the Brahmin temples, to borrow gold from the priests at 
a lower rate of interest. ‘ 

His Highness last week anticipated his birthday by 
(Prime 

MnistCT) brainv Sir M.rza Ismail, who has successfullv 
“Socialism.” told the Representa- 
^ would 

probably open under a new Constitution. The reforms 
‘m P®'”" bappiness and contentment of 

t« Maharajah a.ked Dewan Ismail 

to set up a ConstilaUonal Reforms Committee ” It re- 
r«P0«rible Government under 
the authority and protection of the Maharajah, with a 
Ob net appointed by him and enjoying the^ support of 
the Legislature. The powers of the Maharajah would re- 
mam supreme, but the Assembly would be granted wider 

Scarcity in JFesc Bengal and the Bengal 
Tank Re-excavation Act 

Reporla ot crop failure and acute distress 
among the agncultuiists have been reaching ns 
from the distnct of Bankura, In this district. 
M in other parts of West Bengal, the suecess of 
the annual harvest of paddy depends mainly 
on sufficient and well distributed rainfall, and 
whenever the rainfall is insufficient and ill dis- 
tributed, the crop suffers. 

To guard against these caprices of weather 
and to ensure a proper harvest, the pioneers of 
cultivation in these areas excavated numerous 
Uoks and constructed reservoirs to hold uo 
water for use jn times of necessity. Unfortun- 
"r".'!!* i''® “S'Mt "f the local people, 

most of the tanks have become silted up and 
[he embankments broken and damaged, so that 
thc.e tanks and reservoirs no longer serve the 
puti^e for which they were originally made. 

Ine mam problem in these areas, there- 
in’ K® I? repair these tanks 

‘ ““I" tl'™ effective. 

About 15 years ago a movement was set on foot 
[o get thw work done by the organisation of 
Co-opemlive Societies among the persons in- 
tercsted in such projects. The movement did 
not achieve sufficient success. One of the 

Jlll^S™ .’n"' <iffl™lly to enlist 

an interested persons as members of the society, 
pother is the .apalhy of the co-sharers, otien 
S the h" V "li 'r’'”,'’"'” “e '>«J "f the lank 

“““'“'>1'! lami and, therefore 
are ^ directly interested m irrigation. 

problem of irrigation came to pro- 
»l«ring the la«t famine in the^e areaq 
f®"'* Government decided to under- 
take legislative measures for this purpo«c 'The 
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serve All-India needs. In the matter of recog- 
nising the principal languages of India no 
Indian University is All-Indian to the extent 
that Calcutta is. 

^rdmg to this decision the Minto Professorship, 
which has been held successively by d .Ungu.»hed Indian 
economists, mostly from outside Bengal, will cease to 
rwise the central giant with fJect from March 7. 1941 
when the term of the present incumbent espires * ’ 

M.m. Profaimh.p m founded in the fesr 
J908 when at the Jubilee ConvocaUon of Calcutta Univer- 
s ty. l^rd Minto the then Viceroy, announced the institu- 
tion of this grant. 


rises up to even Rs. 150. blasters and assistant 
masters, who are technically qualified men, get 
still higher pay, varying from Rs 75 to Rs. 350 
per month. The pay of the departmental heads 
or officere rises up to even Rs 1000 In the 
engineering department, where over 30 per cent 
of the mistnes and mechanita are non-Bengahs, 

“ one easily earns anything beti\ een Rs 20 to 
Rs. 150 a month without ha^^ng any degree or 
diploma in mechanical engineering ” 

The total number of non-Bengahs employ- 
ed in other industries, m small trades, in large 

“”•‘1 “ Camihi on Satyagraha in 

business and occupations v,ould come up to r_j.- „ '' ® 

hundreds of thousands Calcutta alone con- 
tains more than six lakhs of non-Bcngalis Some time back Mahatma Gandhi enun- 

The largest number of Bengalis living out- dated a new policy regarding the freedom 
. side the province of Bengal live in those areas movement in the Indian States This was due 
which are geographically parts of Bengal but to the new light which he claims his Rajkot 
hpe been included m other provinces for admi- ^eriences gave him In a statement on 
aistrative reasons If these Bengalis be not Travancore subsequently issued, Gandhiji has 
taken into account, it will be found that the further explained his new policy or technique 
number of Bengalis Imng outside the province “s principal features have been thus summed’ 
of Bengal is smaller than the number of non- up • 

Bengalis living here. Moreover, it is generally 
only the literate classes in Bengal who go out- ^ 

side Bengal to seek a living There is less Cooctms ^ ilie will smen; 

^terprUe among the mass of the people lo with*^he n^Jonue* * 

Bengal than in other provinces As regards 
earnings, there are some non-Bengali mer- 
chants, industrialists and men of business in 
Bengal who earn more than all the Bengali 
lawyers, doctors and judicial and executive 
officers combined outside Bengal Most 
Bengalis making their living outside geographi- 
cal Bengal do so as clerks, not earning more on 
an average than mill operatives and other 

factorj’ workers -.ar,. k 

All these facts show that the people of civil disobedience exnert than 
leal «, n wholp are less enternnsimr than the .n Gandhiji. He is 


“There sbcuJd be llie will amoui; the State 

.... jjjggJijJ gjjj 


(3) “There should be no ensieiv ibout tho«e Satya- 
M who are « pnaon or new ones. If the spirit of 
[ghuy asiimilated, these impri«onn]eat» 


S ahis who are 

tyagraha is — ..u.nauru mese 

and di^itiiiM should hearten the ’people, 
be Uwlt^A « » immediate demands should 

(S) “The condiiion precedent to anv dn) Hisnb». 

.. .h. I, u.. S t 

coDsiructiye programme as a test, if nothing more of 
their coming under the discipline of the State Con ” 

Satyagraha expert or 


Bengal as a whole are less enterprising than the j|„ originator of the Satvj 

people of the other provinces of India, from g-faha variety of freedom? Lttip Sl l 
whom they ean learn much m practical econo- whatever ho %ays on SaS-lgraha ,hou?d be’ 

taken and considered seriously 

statement was 

meant specially for Travancore and that Satva- 
pahis ra other States were at liberty to follow 
it suited them and disregard it if 

ir‘',hc,“,'™«rirVi;t "t ■'v.'™ “ til™.i.’.Uat withiut .n> ^plSation toTthlr State, 

wsily for the ^^mto Profes«or«hip of Economics is bassd 1 m Other tstates. 

on the ground thst education is no longer a central subject that the right Spirit of ahimta 

but purely a provincial one and therefore, the Covemmenl UOn-Vlolence IS difficult to attain and re 
of India have discontinued their grants eic^i quires a long course of sclf-discipline, which not 


lyiscontinuance of Minto Professorship 
Crant 

Siiiu, May 30. 

Tlie decision of the Covermnen^f In^a to discon- 






r where they s 


SinL'nr'?'” .""■““S'l. hiahatmaji’a 

advice that mass civil dtsobedipnno ebciM 


The Calcutta University and inslitutions disM^tbu^d SdckdVly 
ated to It do not exclude but admit The second item ?n 


students from all parts of India, and, therefore, guidZJS forThe ”piror''any sS who7 ’ 
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already carried on or tried to carry on honour- 
able negotiations with the authorities but have 
failed. ^Vhat are they to do now ? 

It may be that there was no cause for 
anxiety about the Tavancorc Satyagrahis who 
were in jail. But as regards some other States, 
for example Hyderabad, there cannot but be 
anxiety. 

As we have never been revolutionaries 
and have no “ revolutionary urge ” and would 
not mind being dubbed “ reformists,” we do not 
find anything inherently wrong in lowering 
“ the immediate demands. ” As president of the 
Indian States’ People’s Conference session held 
at Jullundur Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru observed 
that, though the States' people were struggling 
for responsible government, the immediate ob- 
jective was the gaining of civil liberty and the 
establishment of the reign of law. That was 
equivalent to lowering the pitch of the imme- 
diate demands. 

It may be said in favour of such a course 
that the authorities in the States would be more 
inclined to make small concessions than to 
introduce big reforms, that every little conces- 
sion la a gain and may be made the stepping- 
stone to obtaining more reforms, and that even 
a little progress giies some stimulus and en- 
couragement to the movement, whereas conti- 
nuous unsuccessful endeavour is likely to damp 
the ardour of ordinary men 

In favour of raising the demands to the 
highest pitch it m.ay be said that if one asks 
for sixteen annas one tnay get at least one 
anna, but if one asks for one anna he may get 
nothing That, no doubt, betokens a bargain 
ing spirit. But there is something further to 
bo said in favour of making the full demands 
Such a demand and the struggle for it would 
rouse greater enthusiasm than petitioning for 

Here the questions arise If Gandhiji is 
for lowering the pitch of the immediate de- 
mands with regard to the States, why docs the 
Indian National Congress (of which he is the 
de facto supreme leader) dcm-ind /uJl freedom 
and independence, not anything lower 7 ^^^ly, 
ns regards Federation, nothing short of a 
Federal Scheme prepared by a coDStilucnt 
a««eml)iy, it i« declared, would be acceptable 
to the indiJin National Congress ? 

\\'hat arc the grounds for assuming on the 
one hand that the alien impenalist Bntish 
authorities can bo expected to meet the demand 
of Bnti'h India for full freedom and on the 
other that the indigoiovs authorities of the 
States etnnat be expected to grant responsible 


government to their subjects who belong to the 
eamc race as themselves ? It cannot be said 
that the people of British India are a race 
different from and superior to the States’ people. 
Both belong to the same stock or stocks. If the 
people of British India may demand and are 
entitled to full freedom, the people of the 
States cannot be said not to deserve to have 
and not to be entitled to demand responsible 
government. 

Gandhiji's ideal of Satyagraha is that (he 
Satyagrahi should be entirely free from himsa. 
Therefore, those who undertake Satyagraha 
should be full of the spirit of akimsS If we 
are not mistaken, total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants and narcotics, anti-untouchability, and 
spinning are parts of the constructive pro- 
gramme. As intoxicants inflame pas«iDn«, it -s 
necessary for the cultivation of the spirit of 
oAtmsa to eschew them. If a roan considers 
some others untouchable, that implies that he, 
a superior person, hates or looks down upon 
them. Such a skate of mind docs not make for 
ahimsa. How spinning can directly induce the 
spirit of ethimsd we have not been able to 
understand Perhaps the self-diseiplme in- 
volved in 8elf-!mpo«ed monotonous work pur- 
sued regularly and for a eertain fixed period 
at a stretch nlhays excitement and passion. 
The resulting calmness of mind may bo a step 
towards the spirit of ahiuisS Of course, that 
IS not the only possible discipline 

Mahatma Gandhi’s advice has been given 
m relation to non-\nolent struggles for free- 
dom There have been successful armed fights 
for freedom in all countries, including India. 
But Mahatma Gandhi is against them as a 
matter of spiritual principle. Moreover, they 
cannot be suece'sfully waged in India under 
present conditions — a consideration which 

.♦.V i'.tfi .wWjWiVs’ erf p\.7}ctf- 
cally-inided Indiana 

If Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription were 
not mc.ant for non-violent civil resi«(ers or 
Satvjgrahis, one could have objected, saying 
that in the trorJd’s Jong lu«torj’ mimcroiis warn 
of independence had been succcs«f(illy waged 

by soldiers who had never gone through nay, 

who had never heard of, his constructive pni- 
grarame 

Struggle for Civil Liberties in Hyderabad 

The satyngraha in Hydcmbad of the 
adherents of the Hindu Ma!ia«ablia and the 
Aryn*Sainaji?ls is intended to secure for 
TIindu'< in that State the ordinarv rcligieiK 
and other nghts which the followers of all 
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religions enjoy in British Indift and in many 
•enlighten^ Jitatos in India. There is no 
hostility in this inovenicnt either to the Muslim 
conmiunity or to Ilis Exalted Highness tl 
Niiam or to his djuasty. 

There have been open complaints against 
the treatment which the s.ityjgrahis have been 
receiving in and outside the jails of that State 
Some ten Jirisoncrs among llum arc reported 
to ha\e died under my-terlous eircunistancis 
nnd marks of violence have been found on the 
bodies of mo't of them This is rtporud to 
be the case with all whu'i photographs have 
been published in the press The authorities. 
It is said, do not send any previous intimation 
to the relatives and friends of prisoners ’cvbo^^^ 
condition is serious and who subscqucnily die. 
Tliese grave nIUgatiuns call for immedinti 
impartial and sifting cnquirj’ 

The number of Saiyagrahi prisoners is 
stated to be some five thousands. 

.Maharashtra has iiitiierto supplie<i must of 


bccAU>e it is predominantly Muslim and is 
communal in spirit. 

Lucl.tion Muslim Meeting Demands 
Stoppage of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

«< I t t ... .UcKiOTT, Jane 2.t. 

Mtulina Zafir All Khso addre«»e<l a meetinp under 
the au<pice« of the Anjuman Itiihad MiJlat at which a 
c^Iot.oa wa« ps>‘ed demanding »lcpp8pe of the Arra 
<5«Tazrjha in Hydersbad hr JuU 1 ard a!*o requMtins 
Ihe (fOterninrnt of India and prorineial Corernments to 

immeiiiaie letion in ihi* respect. 

Chaudhan Khaliqi-araman taid that ■ meetin*' of the 
Botkins coraraittep of ihe All India Mii«lim I.ea"ue wa» 
beinp held In UombaT on Julp 2 which would chalk out 
the line n llie Muslim* were to lake in this 

Satyagraha has been carried on hitherto 
in many Indian States, the object being in 
general terms the same ns that of the nydcrab.ad 
Satyagrahis. namely, the securins of ordinnrx- 


,,. 1 . same: u3 uiai oi uiD iiyocrab.ac 
Satyagrahis. namely, the securing of ordinan- 
CIVIC and civil rights Ma«lim« nowhere in 
.uauaruMura lias imueno 6uppiie«i raoai oi India objected to such SatyJgraha. The 

the Satyagrahis and of Uic money required for other Satyfigrahas and 

keeping up tlie moMnu-nt The Panjab has '“^'•.'■dcr.ab.'id Satyagraha is this that the 
ni«n trx »r...iA .K . 'omcr wcrc meant (o secure rights in States 

rule<l by Hindu Princes and the latter is meant 
to secure nghu m n State niled by a Muslim 
ruler but inli.-ibilcd mostly by Hindus. It is 
not reasonable to think that a Muslim ruler 
and his f»vcmrnent arc necessarily •acrosanct. 
Before demanding the stoppage of the 
Hyderabad Satyagraha Mudinw should prove 
that the dernands of the Satyagrahis are un- 
awfnl according to the standard set up br tlic 
jaws m force in British India or that they are 
immoral. 

Some AM. C. C. Resolutions 

After prolonged discussion and debate the 
t.^ngres3 \^o^klng Committee parsed many 
rerolutions at its recent Bombay meeting. 
The^e were subsequently placed before the 
raftings of the All-India Congress Committee 
A f *"°"**’ same city. The 

,, ^ ^ passed its own resolutions, some 

after many hours’ debate. 

Changes have been made m the Congress 
constitution m order to root out corruption'’and 
to make it a more eBicient organization tVe 
shall^^ glad if these objects are gained 

The resolution that no person who is a 
dealer in foreign cloth or British goods or who 
is addicted to drink should be eligible for elec- 
tion to any Congress Committee, de=en-es 
interesting 

tnat It was carried by a maiontv but nn? 

course, dealing 'in foreien 
cloth or British goods cannot be placed in t5 


Acepmg up tiic moNcnu-ni iiic t'anjau lias 
also been making laudable efiurts to make the 
motement successful. Baiclica of Satyagrahis 
have gone to or in the direction of Hyderabad 
from other provinces, too, wliicli bavc made 
pccumaiy* contributions aUo 

Congress Attitude Touards Hyderabad 
Satyagraha 

Under mslnictious from the authorities of 
■the Indian National Congress the Hyderabad 
State Congress suspended its Satyagraha a feu- 
months ago. This was done in order to prevent 
the a-cnpuoii of communal motives to the 
Congn.'.'s and in recognition of Muslim suscep- 
tibilities. Millie appreciating the motive of 
the Congress autlioriues, wc could not support 
their action 

However, a;bUDiing Uiat the Congress actcti 
Tightly m the matter, one would expect tliat 
body to maintain a neutral attitude m the 
matter. But the Madras Government has pro- 
hibited meetings being held in connection with 
the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement. The 
Bombay Government took a similar step at 
fiholapiir, but has since almost retraced its 
steps. The kind of Satyagraha being earned 
on by the Hindus is not unlawful, nor arc the 
.Satyagrahis guilty of violence or incifementa to 
\nolence There is no reason, therefore, for 
any Congress government to actively oppo-e 
the movement. That the Panjab ministry 
Jiave been placing obstacles in its way is 
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same ctliiml category as addiction to drink. 
But, not to speak of addiction to drink, why 
should even dealing in foreign cloth be not 
considered undesirable by any Congressman? 

Another clause, which proToVed lively -discussion was 
one excluding members of communal organ aaiions from 
holding office of the Congress. Mr. Nuraddin Behan 
«iiggeste(l that the names of the Mu*lim League, Aryan 
League. Hindu Sahha and the Ahali I.eague shwld be 
specifically mentioned w thin hrathets after the word 
“communal.” This brought forth prote«l« from Mr. 
Caiiri'hankar Mi'lira on behalf of the Aryan League and 
Sardar Sardul Singh Cavee°har on behalf of the ALali 
League that they were not political organ zations having 
n programme confhct.ng with the programme of the 
Congress. All the amendments were, however, rejected 
and the original resolution adopted. 

The A. -I. C. C. has passed the following 
resolution defining the relation between Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees and Provincial 
Congress mimistries : 

The Working Comauitee has repeatedly laid stress 
on the desirah litj of corporation between the Ministry, 
the Concre's Patty and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. Without such co-operation misunderstandings are 
I kely to arise with the result that the infiuence of the 
Congress will suffer In administrative matters the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee should not interfere wiib 
the di<cret on oC the M m«try but ii is alwsys open to 
the executive of the Provincial Congress Gommiitee to 
draw the attention of the Coverament privately to any 
particular abuse or difficulty. In matters of policy if 
there >i difference between the Ministry and the P. C C 
reference should be made to Pari amentarv Sub-commiltre. 
Public di«cuasioB in such matters should be avoidnf 

After three hours’ heated debate tbe reso- 
lution by Sardar Patel proliibiting the starting 
of Cml Disobedienee by Congressmen without 
the previous sanction of the Provinaa! Congress 
Committee concerned was passed by 130 to 00 
votes. 

Leftists naturally protested against such a 
resolution. 

The resolutions dealing with the situatirn 
arising out o1 the recent anti-Asiatic legislation 
in South Africa and with the sinister attempt 
being made in Ceylon to get rid of Indian 
Labourers in that idand, were very important 
P.andit .Tawaharlal Nelini i« to fly to Ccj'lon 
n fortnight hence to confer with the authontiis 
on the '•iibject and try to arrive at a settlement. 

fr/iat A.-f. a C. Did Not Do 

Some of the important matters which 
were left entirely unnoticed by the A -I C C. 
reejuiro mention 

Is it the duty of the A -I. C. C. loercly to 
pa«s resolutions w ithout t.skmg care to sec that 
they arc given cfTect to? Perhaps not. If so, 
why did not some member a«k why the resolu- 
tion passed by the -V.-I. C. C. in Calcutta 


rp<iuiring the Bengali-speaking areas in Bihar 
province to be restored to Bengal has been 
practically shelved ? 

It is to be noticed that the A.-I. C. C. at its 
last day's sitting passed a resolution bearing 
on the question of the formation of linguistic 
provinces — it passed a resolution requiring the 
formation of a separate Andlira province. But 
it had nothing to say on the flouting of its 
previous linguistic resolution relating to Bengal I 

An article contributed by Dr. Jlenon,. 
secretary to the Indian Civil Liberties Union, 
to The Seriant oj India, with a table attached, 
shows that like other provincial governments . 
Congress governments, too, have made en- 
croachments on the civnl liberties of the people 
Why was no notice taken of this article ? 

There has been a persistent complaint by 
the public in general, including many Congress- 
men, that the Congress ministries, far from 
earrj'JDg out their pledges to repeal repressive 
laws, have been actually making use of them,, 
including the Press (Emergen^* Powers) Act. 
This complaint was left unnoticed 

At the recent conferences of the provincial 
home ministers called by the homo member of 
the Government of India, which was attended 
by almost all the Congress ministers in chargo 
of law and order, some deci'ions of nn nnti-Con- 
pre«s spirit were taken and some suggestions 
of similar character were made. The C C. 
did not take any notice of the proceedings of 
this conference Does eilence imply approval 
in this cate ’ 

The A -I C C had nothing to say as fo- 
llow the country was to resume and continue- 
tlie struggle for Swaraj, what the eountrj* should 
definitely do in cn^e Britain was involved in 
war and rommandeered India’s rc«oiircc« and 
services, or how the Indian States’ people- 
should go on with their movement for securing 
responsible government 


Congress Premiers’ Conference 

Bombvy, Juno 26. 

TH« Congrm rromiors’ Conforotice with tho niemhorfr 
of the Potlutnonlirv Sub Cnmm (too and of \hr Working 
^^**"Ti**^ ttiM t( the revidence of Mr. Bhulabhai Desii 
•* 'ni* niprmnf and rnnlinuej for abowl three fiiwira. 
Dr. Rainidra Prasad preaided 

B •* f ’'dtrslood Sardar \ allabhhhti Patel, Chairman 
of the rarliamenlarT Sub-eommiilee, made a aenerd 
M ‘lie rarliamemiry activities and the leliTiliea 
« •"« t^creis Ministries in ihe different Provinces 
and the dilScnlties that confronted them. 

It is fuHhrr understood that the Conference d scus.»eif 
wajs aM means of achieving ttniformity as far as 
pranieaMe Iq the administration of the ConCTesvanvemed' 
provBces, mhjecl to different condilioni in the variou* 
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The Conference, ’i U further learnt. di»Cii^«eJ ihe 
■desirah liijr of co-orJination between Corgte** Mmntrie*. 

The que»tion« of prohibition, jail reform*, l«tan 
moTerneot, cvmmunil diitorbance*. maintenance of law 
anj order, the entici*m lerelled tcairi't the CongTe»i 
Mini*ir e* tia-a*is the election manifesto were alw il«» 
cn««ed Jn detail. 

Amons lho»e present were Dr. Ilajendri Prasad ihe 
Ib'nTjle I'andit llaii'lianlLer Shukla. the HooTJe Mr 
H G. Khrr, the ilunlilr Pandit CoTind Dallabh Pant, 
the llonlile .Air. Sr.Lrishna h-ichi. the lion lie Mr 
Uifttanaih Da* and the Ilonlde Mr Gopinaih Dardoloi, 
Premiers, the IIonTile .'tr. .Amisraha Naram Sieha. the 
llonlile Mr. K. M. Mun.*hi. the llonlile Mr \ D Lathe. 
Ihe llonlile Mr. U M raiil, the lion hie Mr Y M None, 
the ltocl^?e .Mr. T. Prakasham. the llonLle .Mr C. pal 
RedJi. and the lIon*bte Mr. Yakub Iliaan 

Dr. Prafiilla Chamlra Ghos'i. Mr Hatrlii«hnj 
MehtaK Acharra J. li Knpalini, Mr Bhulahhai Di*ai. 
^Ir*. Sarojini .S'atdu. and Pandit Jtwabailal Nehru als-i 
attended the Conference —Lnifed Peers 


Indian Art Exhibition in London 


Lo-cbo’«. Maj 29. 

Tlie Eihihition of Indian Art. which, a* w*» 
announced by Sit Ww n Lut*'ena Presid at ol the Royal 
Academy, at the Acadeni* banijuei t, to l>e held at 
Burlington Hoii*e. London. W , early oeti year, i* to 
e hate a eery wide aeepe. , 

Tho«e whe are re»pon*.ble for the Kihibition take 
the Tiew that, “since there are »n raant di»et«e relipons 
*nd oiliaatiOB* tn Greater India." it i* neee'jary to 
•dernte a aepuaie section of the eihibition to different 
localities. ^ 

Thus Kashmir. Afghaa stan. Ceylon. Nepal. Burma 
Siam, Malay. Indo-CIuna. Tibet and the Dutch EaM Indies, 
Sumatra, Jm and Bali, will, in addition to Briii*h India, 
■each hate its own section. The Comniitiee of eiperts 
to be entrusted with the work of selection w.ll be 
-ippomtel shortly. 


tome ye.irs Ago people, particulnrly m the 
West, did not imagine, know, or admit that 
India had once played a leading p.Aii m the 
■ciA’ilization and culture of the 'nhote of Asia. 
But now the Greater India idea has caught oo. 


‘ -Efogramme and Consfitution of 
The Fonvard Bloc 

At the Conference of the Leftist and 
P.adical elements in the Congress held last 
naonth in Bombay the programme and consti-, 
-tution of the Forward Bloc were considered 
3tnd adopted. The mam points in the pro- 
gramme have been thus eiimmanzcd in the 
Associated Press message ; 

Full freedom of religious worship but without letting 
religion dominste politics: 

Putting down provincialism and communal sm and 


<om^^tmn. “from the influence of vested 

interests and domination of Congress Afimstnev"; 

Democrat sin-* and radicali'ing the CongrcM; 

Supporting of peasants’ and workers straggle for 
eronomic omancipation, and co-ordinalion between the 
iCongress and olher anti imperialistic organliationa; 


Fomation of an AlMnJia Volunteer Corps; 
llelpng the States’ people la their struggle; 
Ineomproraising hostility to Federation; 

Presenting India from partic patmg in impcr’alist 


Boyeotl of fore.gn doth and steps to be isken for 
resumption of nstional struggle. 

Most of tlicse points do not call for any 
cntictsm 

The cconoimc cmancip.Ation of the peasants 
and factorj- labourers can be brought about with- 
out the extcrmin.ntion of tcmind.ars and capita- 
lists. Butthe latter scents to Ik- theobjeet oftU 
couiiniinistic elements in and outside the Con- 
gress. If, after the country has been made frto 
and independent, tlicre i« nationalization of hni 
and all industries including agriculture, that will 
Ik a dificrent matter But at present national- 
ist* -hould not fight on many fronts and 
antagonize influential and u«cful ecettons of the 
l»eoplo They sliould concentrate attintion on 
the fight against the foreign political and 
cconornie subjection of the coiintiy. 

We arc against the mposilion of the British 
Government’s federal scheme as it is on India. 
But we would not be against its ncccntnnee nni 
aorking if certain changes acceptable to the 
people 0 / Bntish India and the Stales were 
made in rt 

We are against India’s participation in 
Britain s tmpenfliisf wars But wc do not 
U-lie\e that every possible British war with 
GermanA’, Italy, Japan, etc , must nece««aril\’ bo 
considered an imperialist war. India wanted 
Britain to side mth and help Abyssinia, Re- 
put)he.nn Spam, and Czecho<lo\’akia If nnv 
such help had liccn given and had led to war, 
that would not h.ave been an imperialistic war. 
There may be similar non-imiK-ri'iIi-tie British 
wars 


me loiiowing noteworthy item in the pro- 
gramme has been left out in the summary ; 

I. T?'*. P*diimem»ry programme of the Congress 
ahoold be implemented more vigorously and with a rival 
revoliitionary mental ty. The Congress Ministries sliouM 
l^r«r“.l.*"r"“ " ‘fg'* of the British Government 

but of the Conpre«s. Congress Ministries as well as the 
t^ngrw orpamrations in the country should set before 
themselves the objective of developing a parallel Govern- 
tnent m ihe connlry. 


underst.and how the Congress 
Almi«trieS’ -ithtch derive their power from tlio 
Untisit Government, can repudiate the ‘ acris ’ 
of that goA-ernment and function under 1110 
aegis of the Congress. AA’hat aegis or protec- 
Ua-c and executive power does the Congress 
po«5sess ’ Nor do wc understand how the 
Gonereos Ministries can cet up a parallel 
EOATmment. Tlicj- arc agents of the British 
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Government. How can they set up a rival and 
antaponistic Eovernment ?' If that has to be 
(lone, it mu«t be done by ?omc other party. 

“/I Split that Paves the Way for 
Synthesis and Unity” 

ISj. Subhas Clmndrn Bose, in his speech at 
the Pabna District Political Conference held 
last month, tried to justify the split trapUed in 
the formation of the Fon\ard Bloc by drawing 
a distinction " between a split that divides and 
ucakena and a split that paves the way for 
sj'nthcsis and unity. ” We ore not disposed to 
discuss the philosophy that may underlie the 
distinction. What is plain is that eo long as 
political protestants do not demonstrate their 
power to fonn a body by thcmseh'cs the 
politically orthodox may not be disposed to 
take their protests seriously and efTcct a com* 
promise The formation of the Swarajya party 
illustrates this truth. 


The Franco'Turkish Agreement 

Ankasa, June 23 

An tgreement by -which Ff»nc« ced«» “Stoiek” 
Alessndretta to Tuikey wu eigned here ihi» alietnoon. 
— 

Pajus. June 23. 

The Fxineo Turkiih igreement foe mutuAl sasittAMe 
was iigDcd At the Quai Dowiy.— JteuW. 


RussO‘Brttish Talks 

Negotiations have been going on between 
Britain (and France) and Russia to arrive at 
an agreement 

It seems to us that ii would be good for 
Britain and Russia if a Russo-British agree- 
ment could be formed and signed Russia has 
a powerful enemy in Japan, and Japan has 
definitely threatened British influence in the 
East Japan can be sure of German and 
Italian support So, Russia and Britain require 
each other’s support. 


"Hitler Is Courting Stalin” 

The China Weekly Review for June 3, 1939, 
has an article on how “ Hitler is courting 
Stalin'' which is too long to quote in full or 
summarize. We quote only the last two para- 
graphs. 


It indeed, Sovi«-Nazi rtpprochrnwm become* a 1^, 
and Mo-cow finally declines to be drawn into the orbit 
of the democratic “encirclement policy.’ the eflect oa Urn 
Far Bastem eitnation will be far reach ng Japan will 
be left completely isolated, for Italy coonts but little m 
the Far Eastern simat on, while Germany, becan«e abe 
is Soviet Russia'a most powerful neighbor, cosmta for ■ 
deal. With its handa untied in Europe by an 


■jiwment with Ihller, Soriet Iluaiia would aurely adopt 
a sterner fioliey toward Japan in the Far Elan and Dal 
Nippon woolil find heraelf compelled to tread aery warily 
out here, 

Dufinj: the put week, inipired preu di'patthea have 
conta Bed threats that Japan will join the Cnman Italian 
military alliance if Sosiet Jlu«sia enters a military alliance- 
wiih Ilriia n and France. Rut what will Japan do if 
Soriet Rassia, inaiead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That IS a much more Inleresting question. In such an 
CTeni. perhaps. Japan will join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossible, for Britain and 
France would then hare sound rei‘oni for rapprochement 
with Japan. But it will be a bad day for China it such 
a ifaing comes to pa*s. 


British Humiliation By Japan 

On many occasions during the Sino- 
japanese war, Japan has subjected many Britisti 
ofBccrs, privates and others to insult and 
assault, thus humiliating Britain. But the 
treatment to which some British men and 
women have been subjected by Japan at 
Tientsin have been declared even by Mr. 
Chamberlain as “ intolerable. ” Even women 
have been man-handled and stripped naked oft 
the Pretext of a search 

Tlie treatment which a Bntish woman- 
received at Amritsar and in consequence of 
which the notorious “crawling order” was- 
passed was ordinary mcmlity in comparison 
We do not wish to make any eoramenta. 
It would be good if John Bull would now under- 
stand that the bully who humiliates the weak 
but kowtows to the strong is not a hero. 

We are really glad that Britain has not 
earned out any of Japan's orders to quit. 

Soviefjapanese Clashes on Manchiiqum 
Border 

Reports of Soviet-Japanese air fights on 
the Manchuquan border, in which aeroplanes * 
by the dozen are claimed to have been destroyed 
on botli sides, have been published in the press. 
These battles have not yet been given the name 
of a Ru«so-Jnp.'inese war, but they appear to be 
incidents in an undeclared war. 


Constitutional Reforms in Cit-afior 

. ... GwAtlOR. Jme 14. 

Hi* ifi$:hnes« the MAnsiaja of Gwalior at a Darbar 
Iho m^ng announced important Constitutional Peforms 
which he said were intended to make the Administration 
tespoosiTc to the growing political con«ciousness of the 
people to enable the oeople to attain progre-siyc reali- 
*at on of their lerlimale a*pirations ihroiich eon«tita- 
tio^ and peaceful means by ibe healthy proce«s of 

:s”isn,4:.rin;" 

Tlie Reform* were announced in the course of a 
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(1) I.ll>erty of •pooch and lilK-rly of llio Trr^* 

(2) Liberty of con^cirncc (troodon of nfipion^ 
t»li‘c!i hat altsajs reinainod the piidmc principle of 
Scindia’s Covornmont from time immomonal. 

L’Wrly of .\<ioci3tioii. 

The Majl and tho Majli« i*Kamxm. the two 

oxbilnp A“omlilio«, are to bo replarod h) two llon^c* 
of 1^-nlaliire to lio known at tho Praia Sahha ami the 
Simant Sabha. each ><1111 a normal Iilo of throe >oar« 
The Praja Sabha. the Lower lIoii<o. i« to hate a member 
•hip of So out of whom 50 niomliors will lie duly elected 
am! 3.*> Includinp not le«' than 15 officnl* will l>o 
nominated Tlie Proclamii on pro«oril>e« dirocl eloclmn 
to both Ilotjvs of the Lepi'laliirr and announce the 
Con<iiiiiiion of a Franchi«« Commiiiee to delimit Rural 
I'rban, Vocational and fn^liliUional ron-lilucncu • ‘'«i> 
as to spread the tranchi«c as wide as the prc'cnt »tape 
of adsancement of the people would justify ami which 
wriild enable the enfranch «cmen! up to 20 per cent ol 
the adult poinilation.” 

IhlUA SsBIls RiCtITS 

Tlic Praja Sabha will base the ripht to a«L inierpelh 
tion«. p8'S resolutions, init ate lepislalion and divus* the 
man liead« of the Rudsei but wdl hate exeliuled from 
Its niirv ow «iili)ects like the Rider, his family, the hon*<- 
hold and the Priis Purv. Foreign and Political Affa r«. 
the Army, h^eclesia-tical affair* and the Ci>n«iiiui on 

The Sanani Sabha. or the 1 pprr ll.m«c. will hare 
a memlicfhip of 40. half eluted and half itominatcd 
RtoCiivt PowtJts .... 

The re«crse p..wtr« of iht, Ruin wd mcltide amend 
ntenis. «ii«pen« cma and repeal >il 'he Constitution 
teloinj of any Act of the Ugiditutc pasjing an, 
emergency legislation and cetldjing anv ilitl — .4. /. / 
Tlifj moy be con*iflero<l bv tho people of 
Clwahor ft proini’ing begmmns. if they bttxe 
lotirnt to lower the piteb of tlioir ilnnanild a« 
detired by Gsindliiji 
Adibasi Leader Urges Separation o/ 

Clihota Nagpur from Bibar^ 

.an m b.l'i.a llial iho InJ'"" »>•'•"« Coaet... ..sarJ. 

■t a.. ,1, oriniars duly and fundamental policy to p^twl 
he reli.iou. Imsu snc. cdlural ami other nghia of the 
me reiieious, iinsm ensure for them in any 

WrJnent to wli ch the Congress is a party, 
the U, I t .eonr for their desdopmenl anS flieir partici- 

. ?=' I’ ,, .measure m the po) fical, economic 

palKin in nation," says Mr Jaipal Singh, 

K'iSi; aJ fc Ail,... Sail., .a Ha .1 . P„.. 

Statement. inriemal dwellers) moTeraent has for its 

abi,"a“ ol Chbo.a Naspo, a. . 

from H har for the economic and political uplift of the 
aliorig nes in 'hat area. Bihar Ministry are doing 

desiroy the proud identity of the ancient 
everything ,l,e Adibasis. The Chhola Nagpnr 

aristocracy richest in minerals in the world 

P oeople are among the poorest and most back, 

and yet ?g^Tl,ey need attention more than anyone 
Tt.P Bihar Congress Gosernment has done pracli* 
* iV * thin" for ti'c backward areas They have made 
call, glaring promises and broken a good 

any nu hlinisleis have no political induce- 

"”''1 whatever to witlihold benefits from advanced areas 


in order lo provide them in the aboriginal tracts. The 
true \d l>a*i needs can hardly be appreciated by a legis- 
lature the great majority of whose members haie no 
acipiainlancc with the Adibasi*." 

Continuing Mr. 3aipal 'ays; “More than once have 
I asked the Rihar Ministry to ptiLli-h details of the 
appointments giien to the Ailiba‘is. They refuse lo take 
the challenge. They know only too well that such a 
publication would eipo«e them." — A, P. 

Sub-Commiilecs Set Up by National 
Planning Committee 

Bomdsy, June 16. 

The National Planning Commillee that has lieen 
meet ng in Bomliiy for some lime now under the chair- 
manship of Pandit Jawaharlal NVrhii. has deeded to set 
up 27 subcomnniteea to deal with the various aspects 
»l nai iinai economy. 

The sub-commillces are divided under seien mam 
heads, namely : 

il) ^griciiliiire. (2) Inilii»lrie«. f3) Demographic 
relations <4* Commerce and Finance. (5) Tran-port and 
( oinmiiQicalioQS, (6) Public welfare and (7) Rdiicaiion. 

I nder the heading agnriiiliire there will be eiglit 

lit Rural marketing and finance, (2) River training 
and irrigation. <3) Soil conservation and affuresiaimn (() 

A land policy. Agnciiliural latioiir. Agriciitiiiral insurance. 
i5) Animal husbandry and dairying. (6) Crops planning 
and produciion. (7) Horticiiliure. (8) Fisheries 

Seven siili-commiiiees will invesiigaie industry t— 

(I) Cottage and rural industries, (inehi<Iing 
merkeiing and finance) (2) Power and fuel, (3) Cliemi- 
eats (4) Mining, mcialhirgical industriea, (S) Engineering 
industries (Machineries, too]*, prime movers etc.) 
including transport industries (6) Manufacturing indii* 
tries <7) Industries connected With public aemcea a'lch 
as education, taBiiation, making of scienuric instruments. 

Labour and population will be dealt with by two a'lli- 
committees under the heading demogtaphic relalioas. 

Five aiib-committect will be <et up to enquire into 
commerce and finance, namely tl) trade inland and 
fiweign. (2) industrial finances, (3) public finances, (4) 
currency and banking, (5) insurance. 

Transport services such as railways, roads, coastal, 
r vers overseas transport and air communications includ- 
ing telephone and radio will be the subject for investiga- 
tion for (wo sub-committees. 

Vnvler puVlic weYlare. ftiere wifi *be a comm Itee to 
enquire into national housing and public heallli 

There are two more subcommittees under ediiralion: 
the subject is rnlber elastic and the subjects lo be dealt 
with by the two sub committees include general education, 
mob lisation of labour for social service, technical ediica- 
Ion, both industrial and agricultural, and also development 
research 

It IS learnt, over two biindrcd experts m the various 
subjects mentioned above have been approached lo work 
on the sab-committees. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chairman of the 
Committee, has received a letter from the Government of 
Punjab informing him of the Punjab Government’s 
decision to co-operate with the work of the Planning 
Committee 

A representative of the Punjab Government will be 
deputed to participate in the activities of the committee 
from the next meeting onwards. Thus tlie National 
Planning Committee, as constituted now is representative 
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nf rnmi* of llic Iraclmg Indian SlalM and all nriti»It Indian 
priivincr* pacrpl Ilrxigal.— (/<. 

It will rc(|uirc n well cfiuipiicfl ofllre with 
paid energetic ofliccrs to keeje touch with, to 
keep going nn<l co-ordinntc tiio ftctiviliM of 
f-ueli n liig organization with puch wide rami' 
fuations. 

Details ot a sepatatc industrial plan for 
Bilmr has appeared in the prcs«. If the different 
provinces have separate and mutually unconnec- 
ted plans, which may or may not he nccc'sarj’, 
what would he their relationship with llie 
national jilan and wliat the utility of the latter? 

Bengal is oflicially unrepresented in the 
National Planning Committee. Is it bec-au'c tlie 
scheme owes its inception to a Ilindu scientist 
and n Congressman of Bengal that the commuinl 
mini'-trj’ of Bengal refused to be represented ? 
If the industrial planning committee appointed 
separately by the Bengal mimstrj’ hn® done 
any work, its procee<lings ought to be published 
Gomsay. June 8 

The followina resolution on the ol new 

laeinrles was passed by ibe National rtjnmng comnowe* • 

“This Comtniltee ii of the opinion that no new factory 
shoiitd be allowed to he established and no exisimi! 
factory should be allowed to be extended or lo ehanw 
contrui Without the previous pertniMion in wnim? of the 
Provincial Government. In printne such petmi*‘ion the 
Provincial Government should taxe into coiis'dermon 
such factors as desirability of location of indiivines m 
a well distributed manner over the entire province, 
prevention of monopolies, diseourijement of the e«i8b1i«h 
ffieni of uneconomic unjis, avoulance of ovtt>prodiicw»iv 
and general economic interest of the province and the 
country. The various Provincial Covemmeni* snooUl 
secure for iliem<elve« requisite powers for the piirpi^ 
if necessary, by undertahinj; suitable legislai on 
A P. I 

Such a system of licensing can be worked 
by a non-coinmunal nationalist ministr>' to tlic 
.nilvantagc of a proMnee by shutting out nhen- 
.nnd outsiders from the piovinewl indvi®tnrl 
field. But in Bengal Yt wou’ii not mo't pnfosAi- 
ly ho worked in that way, only the disqidvnntagt^ 
(if investing government with the fsower ot 
ob'itruction and restriction would be re.'iped 

Hyderabad Affairs in the House of 
Commons 

Lomikii. Jane 26 

In the House of Commons answer ng Col Wedgwood 
who spoke of ihe anxiety felt liy relations of ihe SOOO 
persons arrested m the Deccan. Ll. Cul. Muirhead declared 
lhal reports received from the Resident of Hyderabad 
afforded no reason to think that ttealment of prisoners 
by State authorities was open lo criticism 

flyderabad jails were administered bv II E H 
Nizam's Government and it would not be in accordance 
viith prsclice to address an enquiry to Ihsi Government 
restard np such a mailer of internal admmi»tr8tipn nnleu 
, there was reason to believe that serious abuses existed 


Askeil by Col. Wedgwood whetber there was n't 
power lo Inspect Ilyderibad Jails Lt. Col. Muirhead said 
■here was tin direct power but the Gritisli represenlatiie 
(ould rail fur special reports, but the representative vinuld 
need to feel that there were definite circunisianres calling 
for lhal action. ' 

Oil, M'eiIgwood : “ Does that mean that since the 

K seage of ihe Covernmcni of India Aci, we are povrer* 
s |o (lo anything In restrain violence in these indrpen 
ifeni Governments in India ? '* 

Ll, Col. Muirhead: “Sneaking oflliand, I do not 
th dL lhal the Government ol India Act would affect a 
case like this wh’cb n within ihe jurisdiclion of a State.” 

There is nothing to sliow that Colonel 
\Ve«lgwflO(I's Eourcc of information was lc'< 
reliable than the Hyderabad Ilcsident's. 

liengal jlfoney-tenders Bill 

There is no question that a money-lenders 
bill was required. But the Bengal niini-lry 
vhoitld have made pr(>vi«ions for che-ap crtniit 
before or at least along witli tlic introduction 
of bill whirh cannot hut make money-lenders 
reluctant lo lend money under its provisions. 
But they have not done so. 

(.Ine of the most objectionable features of 
•he Bill which ha* passed the Bengal A«»einbly 
is, in the words of Mr. Sarat Clinndrn I)o*c, 

“ . . to exclude ceriain els«M of banka which dealt 
wiih foreign eapilsl or oilier mvesirnenH and to include 
smaller banks was a mallet in vthich they hid agreed to 
differ from both ihe Coieromeni and the European group. 
The speaker was afraid lhat di'Cr minatory Icsi-Iaiiun 
would lake away capital from the mofiiMil areas and 
make ihai capital flow into the btg banks in Calcutta 
whch did not extend ihnr helping hand toward, the 
poor eulKviiora and workers of the land.” 

Such discrimination may have the intended 
or mmitended effect of killing or crippling the 
mofussii Ixian Companies, which are all or 
mostly Hindu concerns 

Another objectionable feature is the way 
in nUicb retrosi>ectivc effect has been given to 
^vrs-tvvwfo s/a i'fet W,',. TVit ^ungrew 
party, which acted in n spirit of co-operation, 
opposed the provision relating to refund or re- 
luynient, but iinsuccessfuliy. 

The i>enal provisions in the bill are so 
many that it looks almost like a piece of penal 
Icgislition 

The bill, in fact, looks like an anti-Hindu 
measure in some of its features. 

It may be taken ns certain that strenuous 
attempts will be made in the Bengal Council 
of State to nd the bill of some of its obnoxious 


A.‘/. C. C. Resolution on Digboi Strihe 
The All-India Congress Committee has 
adopted lue following resolution relating to (lie 
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Digboi strike which was pa'set! by the Con- 
gress Working Committee : 

TTiIs committee virws null prstr concern ihi >inke 
*1 Dijboi and sympath) h tli th« ttrikfrs in 

di»tre«*. Tlie conimittw regrets Uijl the \««3m 
Oil CompaoT has mt wf-n ila y.aj lo acfcpi ihe nn>de«i 
6<i?gf«tion of referring the nne-iion of mrlh^d and i me 
of re-etnployment of llic •iriLera lo a conrtliaiion b->aid 
to be appointed bv the Government of \‘«am 

In the op nion of the comm itee no corp»ral><in, 
big and influential it may U ean be almyr 
public cntici«in or Covernmeni *iiperv -ion and le>,il> 
mate control. Moreover, as via* dcciareil at the kararhi 
se»»ioa. the Congress poIier is ihat ih<re >^hotitii be .ia*e 
pvrner'hip or control of the kev in.hi-ir e* The oil 
industry is undoubtedly a vili! Lev imlii-Hy Thi* c»'m 
tniilee. therefore, hope* that lx tier roun-el- veil prevail 
with the Company and that il- director* will accept the 
moJe't !ubmi*«ion made on liehalf of the commillee by 
the Congre** pre* dent If, however, the ihrecturs do 
not ree their way to do »o, the coinmittie advi-e- ihe 
A*«3in Government forthwith io undenake legi*lai on for 
tnaUng acceptance of deci*ions of concilialwn board* 
obligatory and. further to give notice to the Companv 
that the committee mav reliirlanily be obliged lo lake 
juch Heps a* mav be mti'-arv to -top renewal of tbc 
lM*e In the Company on it* lamination ihe .am 
lime that this eommittre tirg-« ibe Companv to (all >n 
^ith the lust •iigge*i on made l>v tie vommiiin, it hope. 
Inal the Iiltour union vi II l>e reaHv lo ti‘trn to the lom- 
tniilee'a advice, and if they an to nuin fongre** and 
pibhe avmpaih), they w II be read) and wdlins to abide 
hv the adrjce that may be tendered to them by the 
rotnmitiee. 

Princes Reject Terms for Accession 
lo Federation 

At the inforin.'il lonforonrc of flu primes 
oibi ministers of llio Inili.in States liclii Inst 
nmnth at Bombay the terms ofTcrttl by the 
paramount power for joining Ihe Fctleration 
"ere rcjcctcii t)ur comment in Frabati on (hi- 
decision of tlic pnnro« was that they wcic 
haggling. The Tuiica apjrcars to take tJic s.'imc 
view in part in following comments 

The informal Conference of Princes and Mm-lera 
of the Indian Slate*. v«hich met at Bombay on Monday, 
has pronounced the terms offered lo the Slate, for joining 
the proposed Federation lo be “fundamentally ODsoiind" 
and therefore “unacceptable." This pronounceroenl ap 
pears to liave di-appoinled «ome eip«lali<Mt*. There is 
no reason however, lo regard it as final, for they have 
«x weeks’ left in which lo give their official and indi- 
vidual decisions for or again*! acceptance of the Imperial 
Government’s term®. Indeed llie fact that tlie Conference 
recorded the belief of us members that the GovernmeDl 
could not intend to clo*e the door on Federation more 
than 8U‘"’csts that the tepre«enlatives of the Stales intend 
to leave il open; and that ihey are really bargsinin;; for 
better terms before committing themselves finally to the 
acceptance or rejection of the offer. 

fFasleful Frontier Expedition 

Afler spasmodic warfare with the Waiir lnbe<men 
snee November, 1936, which has involved I,19g Biiti*h 
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and Indian casualties, including 306 killed, a truce ha* 
Mil™ All military activity has cea«e(J. 

The t<Hal co*t of the 30 months’ campaigning is 
estiraaied to be in the reg on of £10.000,000, or 11 crorcs 

Thr^gliotit the camnaign, a policy of strikin'- motor 
r.a<|. through the more inaece.sible parts of wL.ri.tan 
ba. I«n pufiied, and several hundred miles of new 
roadwav have bceu completed. 

Dorng recent months nothing more than this nohev 
"f slow pneiration under military escort has been 
pns.ible .%ow a Wider policy is understood to lie con 
lemplaieJ involving econom c development, which might 
iea.1 to improved living conditions for the lrilje*men. 

For enabling Iftc Bnttsli Government to 
tkculo to pur-tic this ‘ eon(einpl.itcd ' ‘ wider 
ix.licy the jicverty—tnckcn Indian taxpayers’ 
niemey was spent to the c.xtcnt of 14 crorc* of 
rupees ! 

Second Calcutta Municipal Bill 

\ftcr the pa.xagc of the Caliutta 
Miiimipal fAmemiincnt) Bill, the Hiki ministry 
will introduce another bill to make the Calcutta 
Corporation thoroughly subservient to the 
(Joverntnem And when that slmll have been 
p-a'-etl, the turn of the mofi^sil municipalities 
will eomc 

Ixjcal sclf-povoinniwit in Bengal i, to lie 
killed in this way. 

Problem of the Exrhtded Areas 

Mr Kuladliar Clinlilia, M.L,.\ (Centrnll 
«(i. quifc right m ob.erMng in the eoursc oi 
n'..'’ m’'*'?"'?' "I Ills n-iclutled and 

1 arliaMy Excluded Areas Conference held at 
Kurscong ; 

cl.-rtri”'*’ P'°Wcm of excluded areas and partially 
a ien.mn"’^* j ** received the same amount of 
V.‘ public 

o?7hom\a^''( ^ iribal people almost half 

of whom have bren excluded from the ordinary admitii,- 

.«,e ■ r 7® *"“* 'he auto 

crane sniem of admini.iration and are entirely uo- 
affected by the reforms of the country. No provincial 

asm^of III? *he Governor General. Tlua 

■ peci ol the Indian aJminioralion is one of ihe mo.i 
brazen express ons of the imperialistic rule in India.” 

Hindu Memorial Relating to 
Hyderabad Affairs 

• _ , , . Delhi, June 29 

all by about 100 prominent Hindus 

an over India has been submitted to His Excellency ihe 

po into the question of the pri^nces of 
the Hindns and Arya 5amaji«ts m Hyderabad Slate. 

Among the signatories are : 

siKSiKitlSsiSS: 
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Allalial.a.l. rx-Mini.l.r, IJ. IV llir H-m'l.lf Mr. I*. N. 
Sjj>rH. of CmirnJ of f>ijie iml f'fotklr-nl, Lihtra} 

Kril'-raiinn of India, Itlial riirmniiand, M.l.A. (Antral), 
Vico rn-iilonl, Hindu Malii'aMia, Sr Nilwtan Sircar, 
Calciitia, S<lli Jiigal Ki<)iiiri‘ Iltrla. Cafrutia, Raja Jwala 
Tta^ad. l’ro-\icn Uianpillor, llinarpi Hindu llnivrrwly, 
Hr. Railliaktimiiil Mukrtjrp, LCV Calciitia, Mr. Ni^hil 
riianiita .Snii, Mayor, Calciilia. Mr. Ilarnananda Oiailrrjrc. 
f'llilor, AMrrn A'ctiVin, Caliiitfa. Ilr. Shyama I’Tanail 
Miiklirrji. M 1, A . px Yup-Clianc ll'ir, lJnivpr»ity of Cal- 
(iiila, Mr. Kiilwant Saliay, Rriirrd Jiidgp, I’aina Iligli 
Conn. I’alna. Mr. S. N. Hanorjip. RarrUler al-Law. Cat- 
tiiiia, Mr. N. C. ClialUrji, Ilarrirlpf al Law. Calrulla, Mr 
N. K. Basil, Itarririrr-al-Law, Catciilia, and Raya of Maiari 
-W. /'.). 

ScTffjnf of India Sorirly Report 
for 1938-39 

The Servant of In<lia S('ejcly e<)in)>letcil 
31 years of its very nvcfiil existence on the 12Hi 
June, 1039 Some of the activities of the num- 
bers of the ►ocicty arc noted below • 

TIip m«ml>eri of lin* Society, who numljprrd 32. wpf 
«npj|ipd in the «prv'cp of ilip coiintty m a rariPty of wa\» 
Mine nl which, liPing inviiutinnah arc of a roiitinp rliarao 
ter. Tlie Hon Dr H N Kunrni, the PrpMjpni. was a 
member of the Council of Stale, and Mr N M J««lii, 
llie Vice President, a member of the Lpgi‘lativc As-emldy 
(Cpnlral). The Rt Hon V S Srinna*4 Sastri wa» a 
memlier of the hlaclra* Conned of ^latc and Mr S V 
Paruleker a memlier of the Bombay Lcpi«l3tiYe A'«Pmlily 

Spverai memhers of the Society and in particular. 
Mee«re Paroleker m Bombay and K C S vaswamy in 
Madras, paid special attention to the organ sumn of 
peasants and agitation for the promotion of Legulanvr 
measures for their amelioration Mr Joshi wa« a ment 
her of the Gmcral Council and the Working Commiiirc 
of the Trade Union Congress, and Mr R R RakhaU >u 
General Secretary Mes«ra Paridekar, D P Opsai, V R 
Nayanar S R Venkatataman and K S Kegi were all 
engagpil m the organisation of tatiour, panieiilarly 
indiisiiial Ishmir 

Messrs N A Dravid and R S Gtipie oontinned their 
rural uplift work in Shendurjana in Rerar Mr Navanar 
was the General Secretary of the Desadhar Malabar Re- 
conslruciion Trust, Caheiil and of the Depressed Classes 
MrMson. ’^fivu-'iliuio. ^fn Vs C,. V>r.VJ«vm> -wn, ’n, -Anrepi 
of the Aftysniir Rural Commun ty Centre and Ih f V 
Sshu of the Chowdwar Rural Centre Messr* Rama 
Shankar Misra, V Venkalasubhaiya and K S Negi were 
also engaged in rural work in different parts of the 

Mr A V Tliakkar was the General Secretary of the 
Itarijan Sevak Sangh. Delhi, and Messrs Nayanar 
VeokaltsohhaiYS. Kiimrii Sahu. K C Limair. K P 
Kaiil, K G. S vaswamy, R Siiryanarayana Rao and Rama 
Shankar Misra were aUo engaged m Harijan work 

Mr V. Venkatasiilihaiva was the Office Secretary of 
the Madras Provincial Cooperative Ilmen and the editor 
of us magazine, the Madrai Journal of Co operoAon 
Mr. Diihe was ihe Office Secretary of the U P. Co- 
operative Union. Messrs Sivaswami, Nayanar and Saha 
were also engaged in co operative work. 

Besides Messrs Kunzru and Bajpai. Mr VVnkalasub 
halya, Venkataraman, R S Misra, L N. Salm Dube, and 
Nayanar were engaged in scout work. Mr Sbahaue was 
in charge of lie Indiisirial Seulemcnt at Jalgann. 

Mr. Sastn was the Vice Chancellor of the Atinastalai 


llnSspreily: Dr. Kiinrrii a tnemlar of the Coiirli of ihn 
t Ifalial/gJ, Axra and fhrnarm I'nnrrt'ii; anri Mr- 
was a otemlirf of iKe Court of the Lucknow Unitersiiy 
and nf the Board of niri-l'an Higher IMiicallon in the 
IJ. P, Messrs. S. G. Va/e and P. Kmlanda Rao gave 
Mywirc ttnivrreily fatensun I>ee|iirts .Mr Vaze was 
tlie nl lor of the .Veminr of India and was as-isled b* 
Messra. N. V. PhadLe. and S. S. .MI.ra. Mr. K. C. Limaje 
was ihr pifiior of the Dhyon f'rolntk and Mr. D V. Amfie- 
kar was tlie Manager Ihrreof. Mr. A. I). Mani was tlu 
editor of the JlilnratUi, Nagpur. 

Tlie Ifon Dr. If. N. Kunmi was deputed by the 
Indian Institute nf Inlrrnalinnal Aflairs as hader of the 
Indian Helrgalion lo the Brit sli Commonweallii Rela- 
tion* Conferenre, which met at Sydney, Aii-traba, in 
Sepiemlier last. Mr. Kunzru loured not only Australia, but 
Ceylon. New /a aland, Fiji. Hawaii. Japan, Cldni and 
Malaya (» study loral problems and in part.cular iho-i 
rdalin' lo Indian* settled therein. 

sir. N M Joslii and Mr. K. R Bakhale fully panic!- 
paled in the negoliaiion* and conferrnri* which 
litumalrly W lo the unity of the trade tin on organizations 
in India. As u•ll3l, Mr. Joshi attended a meeting nf the 
Governing Council of i!ie International Labour Offire. 
Mr ^ V Paridekar wa* the Indian labour Delegate to 
the Tnisrnatonal Lal>our Conferenee at Geneva in 193A 
end after in* relurn to Ind a took a leading part in oppow 
■ng the Bombay Government'* Trade Dispute* Bill Iioth 
within and without ibe Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Mr Kunrni was appointed a member of the Army 
Ind anizaiion Commitlre; Mr Paruirkir a rnemlier of 
the Meet Committee on the Bombay Tenancy Bill; Mr. 

R R tiakhale Vice President nf the Bihar LaUnir 
Fn<i<iiry Commiiteei Mr A V Tlukkar Chairman of the 
Central Province* Municipal Sweeper* Fnrjiiiry Commit- 
tee. and of the Ofi«ss Partially F.xeliided Area* Commit- 
tee Mr R Siiryanarayana Rao a memlier of the Madra* 
Famine Cosle Revision Committee and of the Itladraa 
CooMraiive Committee, Mr S P Andrew* Dube a 
member of the U P Secondary Fdiieation Committee and 
the U P Unversitv Reorganization Committee, and Mr. 

L N ^aliu a memlier of the Ori«sa Covernmenl’* Depii- 
lal on to study the library and primary riiiicatinn 
movement* tn Baroda State ^fr Bakhale was also a 
raembet of the Sangli Francbier Commiiice, appointed 
by the Sangli Durbar 

The Bombay Brandi of ibe Society iinilcrionk rural 
drvelopment at hforbad in the Thana Di-t , under the 
immesliale supervision of Mr P N Gliale. The Rural 
Ce-nlre- ovte.Ktd. V. ^rjiuar.-. siOinol*. -n. -In, *10-*. -yiv, 

Iv for the benefit of the Tliakiirs and Katkan’s Mr. 
Negi developed a new rural centre m Garhwat. which 
-peeialired m teaching heckerpng 

Mr K P. Kaiil published "The Slalus of Vonirn 
in India"; Mr D D De«ai piiblivhed “Primary Fdiica- 
mn in India” and Mr K G. «;ivaswaml published 
lep.lMive Protection and Relief nf Agricuhur.I 
Di-Wora and ii enpaee,} on h,s honk “Tenants fn 

Madras Pres dency The Society 
publ^ an English biographv of the laie Mr C. K. 
Devadhir^one^ nf its foundation members and for fome 

Tlie Bombay Social Service I 
racy dnve in Bombay and appoin' 
pirpose with Mr D. D. Desai as Jom SccMsry- The 
Committee conducted 570 classes, with the help of 2.500 
ii'fd for Ihe purpose the sum of R» 


r organised a 


volnnteers and r 
9000 

^ Messrs, Thakkar and Sahu were engaged in orf* 
i«ing relief to the •uflerers from the unusally eevere 
They organised relief for the refugees 


floods II 
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from Talclnr Slalr, ani! Mr. Si>oranara)ana Han 
orpanivil f.munc rcli'f in tlie Ccikil D'lr»rtt and 
Coinilialorc in tbc Mailra« I'finincc 

Public Meeting of Hindus of liengal 

A crowded niwtin? of the Ilirnhi' of llcngil 
was held on (ho 2 Sth Juno l.i'-t nt Albert Hall 
Calcutta, to condemn tlic anti-Hindu policy of 
the Government of Bengal and piott^st agun't 
the various legi-lative and .olmini'trati\< 
mea«iires "dc-igned to cripple the Ilindiib of 
the Province and cru'-h them pohtiiallv, eco- 
iiomically anil culturallv " Mi N BuMrjee 
Barri«ter-at-Law, a -enior and leoliiiK nuinber 
01 the Bar, pre-ided Tlie meeting miaiiimou-K 
adopted the following u-iilution- 

“This mcctin” »i( die Hindu niizrn- ••( f alcuiia 
rwnilcmn* the anii-llmilu puluv of ilie Penpal Min ‘try 
and c*j>re«*e« its ‘ironp rr«rntnienl at the inlfxlueti'in 
of sarimis Jcp slalise and adniini'iratoe nira-iire* .le-ipn- 
ed to cripple the Hindus of die I’roMnce of tl.njal and 
rni«h them nolitieallii etononaeslly and cnllnrallt 

“Tills meel.n- ’.i'"' '‘Uh soal e.ineirn the (tPiwins 
in-eciirlty of life and pr"p<ri' of ih. H'nHiis of Hm^al 
and rtpeaird attaek- on thnr plan' of »or«l»p ami forci 
lie inierrrienee with the -li'ersanee of nme honoured 
rilipinii* riles and ctremoniC' 

“Tha mectins call* upon the Hindus of ihc Province 
Ilf Bi-npat If. firm!) resist all .mroaclim.nts on llie.r relj- 
Rinis, CIVIC ami pol tical riphl* ami priviiefcs hv all 
iesli mate meant in their pouer and m organise themselvea 
effect tely with a view lo defend tlnir ju'i fishi* and the 
honour of ihcir commiiniiv ” 

The prcsulcnt obsened in the course of Iih 
apccclt : 

“The ll/ndus of n.ngal are fared w ih potmcal eii.nc 
lion and they should now tackle the realities of the 
niiiation Tlie present riuianon is entirely due to the 
Communal Award Ii has sueee" idly driven a wedge 
Uiween the communiiie* This po icv was enshrined nt 
the Covernmeni of Imlia Act by which tlie Mtishms had 
been given oredominanl power. , . , 

“Hindu ri"lil< mii'l Iw proteclcd by llimlus ami 
interference wiUi s„ch righls mu*: be p.MesI by all 
means We mii'l hiidd up one united Hindu organi-a- 
lion for our purposes We mii-t organise our forces and 
our resource* ami commence work without delay.” 

He further said ; 

“Tlie Indian National Congress, which professes lo 
protect the interests of all c!a««es, has not moved bule 
finger to set right the injustice done to the Hindus of 
Bengal • On the other hand, by its altitude of benevolent 
neiiirality. it has indirectly encouraged the Muslims to 
promote legislation which is anti Hindu It is tm» that 
the Hindus of Bengal sl.oiild organise to _ woiwt their 
interests and assert and enforce their just right*. 

The speech of the president, and those of 
Mr N C Chatterjee, Mr Sanat Kumar Roy 
Ciiaudhuri, Dr P Nisith 

Chandia Sen (Mayor of Calcutta), and others, 
should be printed in book form in exten-o 
and widely circulated These speeches v?ere 
not declamatory but were well argued and 


dealt it) tletail witli the various legislative and 
adinini'tratnc measures and tlic speeches ani 
htntcmento of the Cliief Mini-tcr wiiich const-- 
tiHod an attack on (ho legitimate rights and 
well-earned influence and economic status of 
the Hindu coinimmity. No mere summary 
can gjvc im idea of the cogency and vigour of 
the «i)ccclics. 


Ucstoralion of Muhammadan Rule ? 

Ill the cour'c of the deh.itc on (he Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill in the Bengal 
Council of State KItan Bahadur Ahdul Kanin, 
(lie leader of the Coalition (Ministerial) partv, 
observed that the object of tliat and othci 
measures was the restoration of Muhammadan 
rule in Bengal ! In his view- of the hi'tory of 
Bengal, the Britishers obtained poS'C«*iou of 
Bengal from the Muliammadan-* and they were 
now giving back their charge to the original 
owners 1 

The Khan Bahadur gave* expre-sion to a 
superficial view of what is taking place m 
Bengal The real truth wn* given out hy Mr 
A K. Fuzlul Huf) in one of liis 'pccchcs. ife 
oh«cn-ed that in (he eountr}’ there was neither 
Hindu rule, nor Muslim rule, hut British rule. 

The real (ruth is tlint British imperiali'l* 
have been u«ing (lie Muhammadans n« tool* in 
tlicir hands to curb the influence of and crudi 
the Hindu«, who as Nationalists are for a free 
India, and thii« to con«ohdate their power Any 
foolish Muhammadan who thinks that Mu'liin 
Hilo was being restored iia<! simply to inquire 
whcUicr m any department or matter the 
supreme power has been transferred to Mu'lim 
bands in order to be didlludoncd. Tiic Govern- 
ment of India Act has reserved all final pow cr 
in everything that really matters in the hands 
of the British rulers and people. To keep up 
(he show of grant of self-rule to India, only 
«omc crumbs have been given to Hindus In 
some provinces and to Muslims in other* 

TIic power which the predominantly Mus- 
lim ministry in Bengal exercises bv favour of 
the European group of legislators ’is e\crci«ecl 
bj' predominantly Hindu ministries in seven 
provinces fay virtue of their own strength But 
yet no Hindu minister or Hindu party leader 
in any province has been so foolish as to think 
jmd declare that Hindu rule has been estab- 
lished anywhere On the contrarv', Mrs. 
t ijayalakshmi Pandit and some other ’minister* 
have openly declared that they h.ave not got 
*waraj and that what they have got cannot by 
itself lead to swaraj. 
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If tin tcmiHirnry injurj’ ilom* to llmtiu' 
niiy Miiliiiiiitiunlniix, tln'y nrc wclwnnc 
to_ Fiirlj iniilicioiH iilcii-im'. In-t tlirm «!«'> 
injf»y tlt(' ntwl fislun of ofFirc whiih llicy 

l.!i\c K"t Jis 0 ri'iilt of tlic Diviilo nn<I RhIo jmliry 
of (li<‘ niliTK mill Ity not joiniiiR Init oppo'in^ 
tlie fnciloiii Hut let tlnm n-fld or 

rr-rcnd tlip stor}’ In Fnljlcn of the 

inonkry who ii«rd n cnt'n priw to ilruw the 
rlipitmiti «tut of the fire. 

Another RaUu'fty I)isn%trr 

The nulhnritie^ of the E.'i«t Iiidinn RaII- 
wny criniiot h( ton -IrotiRlv eondimneil for the 
inctririetKTi’, the hiek of tuK<\uate viKUnnec nml 
(he nl)«(iiec of piocautionniy armnsement- 
wliirh Imvo resulted in another >er»oirt railwav 
dl«n‘'ter. 


Ne'aher the Jews nor the Arabs 
Satisfied 

New Voiiic, Jonf 2a. 

A rrM>lii|i«n nfircMinjs “ unalifr»li!r (ippiw lion " t'> 
llir I’ffrdinc Ulijlp l’i;>pr poliey wit l•lopIpl| it iFip 
A nnitai t^iRtPniiiin <.( ilip /ioni>t Or;in miion uf Amor ci, 
innM'nf; lo l!ip Jr«i>!i Trlr/ripliic ARenry, Tlir rp»'>- 
lul on e>in<|piTint tiolaiinn of pipi/fipi iml (lowril<-« immi* 
trilion curlii it inofillj' ami Irsilfy Imit-fpotiLle. — 
ItUufer), 

/citltilLLM. Juno 27. 

i rrtnliition rimilpmnin; "outriept amt tlie tliml'ling 
of IiI'wnI <i( innncpnt prnplp *' it iictirt luble to impair 
llip 111101)' «f ific Jrtii>li CHIN* wai patwii l>f tlie Aioniit 
(ipcural Ciiuncii. A tporlit Cimmitirc wat plrrlmi lo 
{■irmiilatp dHaiN of llip campaign againit die tthiic !’a}»T 
pri>pnaa 1 «.— (/tcalcr) . 

linal'T, Juno 23. 

Ti>c Mufu c( Jrtu>ilrRi lilt ii»u«{ • ttatompnl tint 
Itii «•ppo«^llan la Iiritii.li Cotcrnmonl'a propiKiU for 
l'a>p*i IIP wat mil arlui'nl }iy jicrNinil con* itcraiioni am] 
amlxtinn, Imi piprptM*rl ific penrra) natiofiil point of 
tiew of ilie Aral)*.— (ffcB/cr). 


Montntntti, Juno 2S. 

ttcporl Ilf • arriiiiit railway airnlpm i<> tiir 33 Up 
(Mlii'Iiclira Diiii Ixpiitt liat liom racciml Wc 

The rngiiip with ilircr tms et of the (cam W 1 fo>fn a 
liriilpp liitwrrn lUMaiir mil Chamlpiir ^lati iiatHiat 
llic aceiilont Uxik plac* at alioiii 2 10 am 
Tlie f'lllnwmt. rnmmuniquf list Ix-rn i«<up<| liy llx. 
(luff Operoting !*iiipfrinifni(rni. K. I UaiJway — 

“Owing III lifevy rain- ihf tank n»af cnKcrl 25 
Inlwtpn Chamtpiir*S III an<l Hahlaur betwcpn mile 26-1 
ami 23*6 aiilit ileil. TIip ingine of 33 Up Delhi D'lira 
Dim Mixfii Expfptt with ihfpe euverfil gomlt wigoat iml 
ihrpp liiigie eoaelif* fell into the lireaeh at 240 htnir* on 
2!!th instant. 

“Aoronling In the laicti mtofinalion 10 pff*o"' •'« 
rcpiirlpil to hasc l>fcn killfii and 21 injured ^n>p of the 
injiiml pprwina arp Imnit attended to m Citil Dispen 
«nr et at Ilijnor am! Chandpiif*Siau, while other» ha»< 
licpn taken In Mnradaliad 

"Ciiliori 23 e<in»i«i» of two >pan* of 30 feet eiih and 
ihr lipight Ilf tlie hank i» alioiu four /pel The Senior 
(loscrnment In*perlor wil! liold an enqiiiry — (^. /* 1 


Da not tlic E 1 K iiut!iori/J' » know tlint 
it H the rainy ecaion in tlio provinces throiigli 
whicli tlieir lines iiin and that viplant p.Atroi!' 
inp IS neccs'ary day and night tbrouphout the 
line# to make trnflic safe ? This time it has 
not been neccs'arj- for them to trot out tne 
sabotage theory. But perhaps they were so 
deeply engaged in thinking out plans for pre- 
\enting s.ibotngo that they forgot all about the 


r.ains. 

Tlic officers who lia>e been guilty of cri- 
minal neglect of duty ouglit to be di-mi^ed or 
puni«li<vt in some other eiicmplnry manner 
The Go\ eminent of India should 'ec to it at 
once that .adequate arrangements arc made for 
rcgularlv cxarnining and patrolling all lines 
Adequate compensation sliould be pard to 
*lic injured and to the heirs of the persons wlo 
ave lost their lives. 


Drilish and Jaf>anese Talks 

June 23. 

Tlip Jipanp-e rweige Office hii innuiiiired, icrardin; 
111 I Tokyo nip>*sgp lhai. in rp'pon^p to the Driti'h pni. 
inmil. ihe Jipinm Covprnmpnt hive igreed to opening 
npgniiiii.in« n Tokyo "with a yiew to solving viroiii 
miiiirv ipliiing lo the ptei<nt liluilion fo Tienidn*' 

Thr innAiincemeni iddv that ihp Jmane>p offic »U 
(firmed in fiemiin liaie Jiwn lummoneJ lo Tokjo for 

lo the II»u<p ol Lemmons Mr. Chamlierlsin naid that 
lie wa< n-iw alile to innounce the resill of exehinge of 
\tpw. Iirtween the Hriiisli Covemmeni and the Jap«ne<« 
Lovrrninpni It hid Uen agreed that the cunvertitinni 
>hnul<l lake place m Tokyo in order to effect a eelllempnl 
ihe varioii« condii ons relating to Ticnian. The con* 
vcrMiKwi* were expected to »lirl forthwith 

Mr Chambrrlain, ilcaline w.th the Uteu eituat'xvn 
m TicnlHO. »8td that arr valv of peri*halile fnod*tuH» con- 
1 ii<ip*l tu lie aoa'ininlic. only a fraction of the normal 
rvaihing thp Dntieh roncesson Local Brilivh aulhoritiea 
were taking acute sleps to remedy the present deficiency. 

Thn oiunJjrc «jt ttcij.ijili. iturm/f}/, 

harrien who had been compelled lo strip was fifteen, 
■oeliiding one woman, but there did not appear lo hate 
htin any mote >iirh cates during the laM day or two. 

Mr Chamberlain said that repretenlatites of local 
Br Udi and Japane-e aulhoiilies would be inv.Ied to Tokyo 
to atlend a Owiference lo eellle the various questions 
relating lo the present conditions in Ti'rnl<in 

The coiiter*it ons will relate to local issues and will 
be designed In «ecure that while the neutrality 'of the 
conceason thaJi be maintained. British aiilWily in the 
concession eliall be preserved intact 
BniTisti Hone 

In view of these conver«4t ons the British Cotern 
tnenl assume that there will be an end of stripping, search- 
ing and similar inc dents in Tientsin and they ha.c 
reason lo hope that this in fact will be the case 

In t^ cimimstances. the Government are not disposed 
to coouder the adiisabitily of referring the dispute to the 
Council of the League of Nations ' 

tegard to South China, the Japanese iuthorit.ee 
nave annnunee<l military operat ons front June 27 against 
the Treaty Ports of licncliow and Foochow. A request 



NOTES 


I l.<r>l 


.I n' J“P 3 nr.e Cr-n.,.! Cfncril io 

.han hsj that all ihird power \e^^rU, .nel.utm^- wai- 1 . ps 
M.o„M lea^e _th^ I’orU Ly m«n on ihe 29 -h ^ 

_ Tfir Itrilith C(m«iil-Cernral in Sliansliai In* lenl n! 
^intins out tli^ai tlie riplit of nnti.li 4ev*eU ‘o prwwl .0 
nv port in Cliina remains uni'Iecini and wr conailn 
Ihe Japanese a.ithnr ties are coRse.iueniU n. 1 eniilleij in 
^ undue imerferenee wiili the mo^em.m ..f Dmi.h 
P_, ^ a^oidalii! t\ to endanger nriii.fi l;\e« r propena. 
Sw.iTw ‘M> 

Rr? k '’•i-oliation. ■ 

llrii.h ami Japanen aiiilioriii. « .ontinii. 

lord llalifat made a »im lar .inemem m the I[.>ii<e 
of Lord.~(/fe«rer). 

^ S. A. Dhrcganh Jnpnnrst' 

» arnings 

, - ^ w June Zl 

A Mate Department nffinal .tair. il,jt ih. C-.^ern 
meni . aiiiiiide in tlie Japme-o warmna i.. foi. 1 n .hip' 
*"-1 nalinnais to ieaie F.Hiriiow and Weneli.w w II In the 
Mme^ a« their attitude repardina naiii.K the 

am Or Will !«• (hsrepirdid ami Japan held T.s|>.»i.it.le 
"‘f any damaae m tJ,.. Vn,|.,| ..ij,,, 

Bra^o. 

^hliarafa Itnnjii Singh Cf'nu 'nary 

. , I Ji ^r 2 iJ 

A... . I ''®r Phoees'ion almiii two m I< Ioor wa> taken 
„r\, ,‘*y i" cnnneclion with the Ceiiitnary erlehraiions 
'laharaia nanjil S nah wh eli are to i 'inrln.le tomiKruvr 
iwn lakhs of Sikhs and user a hnndr.d limdu and 

Nkii A.s,vfa„„ns W eullepe ^irls and «iuJenis 

h band, part eipated in the proeession itanjii Dinah’s 
l«ririit was earned m a earnsje drawn l.» four nehly 
e,- The proeession ‘Urted from Shahid- 

S "J and paraded the decorated streets of the c>ly amid 
of enihusia.ni-tf'mre./ />reril 
Tlio Lalinro coldirntion of tiio Rjiujil Sinfyi 
uf’riten.irj' \mI 1 be ntiUirally con-idmrl flic 
“’•'iKnififont and impre<-ne 111 flic countrj' 
ne Tribune 1 ms piil)Iieii(\l a [irofusclj’ illus- 
rafod *iipi)]cmpnt to rommciTioratc tlic occasion 
Cpleiirations lla^c been held in other parts 
Y iiie omintrj* nl-o The Calcuft-i celebration* 
credit to tlic Sikh population of Ihe city. 
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What IS your idea of Independence ? ” was the /ir«t 

S;," ,fy' I-J'PenJencc rj;j 

C^dhM Omijii "TO from InJrn." „pIioJ 

l.-ndhtji It does not exclude partnrr«liip beiwern^^two 
"n Mw"a? wdl^^"'*’ "'“'us and terminable 

lie uraild not object to tlic use of II, c cx- 
Iirc-sion Dominion Status to indicate stich'a 
parlners|,i|,, but be docs not consider it appro- 
prutc if used mill reference to India. 

, from Domlnmo Slain." eon 

.'.Th "s'" " bi'ii 

sSlffiSsSl 

mWrSBsmi 

-latcnien feet ,1 eoBicnient In ii-e ||,e word Dom^n 
Matus ahmr, I„,i,a rather .ban ,ny 'ofhrT.in ’ 

.le..nl«. that lionourahle apreemeni. 1 wij] not rjuarml.'^ 

“ But,” rejoined the intcr\iowt'r 

.• f'f'lion of lerrainolopy.- renlied 

:ai:-.:!*SK.p5S5S 


inhere Gandhiji and Subhas Babu 
Agree 

Ever since Sj Subh.Rs Chandra Bose's 
refusal to withdraw from the Congress presi- 
dential contest there has been much talk of the 
‘iindarnental differences between 'Mah.atma 
'jandhi and Sj Bo-'e .and between the groups of 
persons who think with them But the inter- 
''lew- which Mahatm.a Gandhi granted to i 
^pr^entative of the New York Times, as 
published in Hanjan, shows that on the most 
mportant question of all, namely, India’-* 
political goal, there is, according to Gandhiji, no 
substantial difference of opinion between them 


A'o Federalion Negotiations With 
Gandhifi 

Mnliatmaji told the Amerie.™ inlonicucr 

SuHiorXrTjli'r !'’"- 

«.«. Federatioi, St'”;!,"," 

rumours to the contrarj'. ^ " 

Hmo Federation Won’t and May Come 
Gandhiji added : 

“Bur I f«l cerlain that the * Federation ’ v 
come whil't rt not arcentjhU .a .k. ^ 

Mii»calmans or the Princes^ I «rA° *t ®r the 

1:?,;? ■«: 
^ Tl|.._p„™iri ,h, i, ,1, 
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“Tli« tlleinaiivc may tic to ofTcr inmcihine iW wmiU 
tic acrcptabli* l<i all or (-llhcr of llic lliree narJ cs,” rr|ilird 
(•anillilji. 

So f[\r n? opposition to tlic imposition of 
tlic Britisii-ma^ic fnic'ml sclicmc on Jn«lin is 
concerned, Sj. B()«o‘b views ore not Iwa pro- 
iiouncdl tlian tlio'-c of Gandhiji. But whilst 
tlic latter thinks that Fcflcration mi^it come 
oven if only one of the three parties named 
were sntisficd, the former appears to stand out 
for such a scheme alone as could be prepared 
by a Constituent Asi-cmbly. GnralhijiV views 
appear to take the real political strength of 
Indians more into account 


The Fundamental Difference Betiveen 
Gandhiji and Sn6Aas Dabu 

Mr Steel, tlic American inlmdewcr, tt'ked 
"Bill ymi (ti not believe wilh SiiMias ih#i llie 
be«t slternaiive woulJ bo to i»«ue »n uliitnainm ’ ” 
Mahatma Gandhi replied • 

“That » the lundamtntal iilJtrtnee betwetn Subhas 
Babti and mytetf Not that ilie ultimatum ■» in ii»e1l 
wronjt, but »! haa to be barked by an effective »anrtion 
and there are today no nonviolent lancuonv It all the 
pailiev come to an honourable umlcrtianding. an elTeciive 
vanction could ho easily forged’’ 


What Should Be the Next Mote 
Mr Steel ashed ■ 

“You ibink the time is not ripe for en uUimaiiim. 
what then should the next move be ? ' , . _ 

"To put our ovn liou«e in order replied Gandhiji 
“Immediately we have done that and brought the vari- 
ous elements together, we should be ready " 


Amei icon Press and /ndian Questions 

Gandluji told Mr Steel . " Your presn bfts 
made very little effort to enlighten American 
opinion on the right line=.” The Asio magazine 
of New York has made some efforts But ornng 
to certain causes the«c efforts iinve not received 
due recognition and publicity in Indian Con- 
grc'^ and Indian journaliotie quarters 


Health Conriifions in Britain and 
India 


Mr. 

in the House 

fifty ihoii'atiil 


Losoon. Jone 22 

er for Lst>onT, leveaTed 
of the slightly Ie«» than 
ined up to June 19, over 


ciphly-lhree per cent, were RraJeJ in the first csiefory. 
Of the rcroa'iider bImiiiI hall only were slightly defective 
' Ttie lotil, tlicrefore, carinl up for training was 92’5 per 
cent. As manv of the remainder were fit for certain 
eelerlrtl occupations With forces, the number of totally 
unfit iMv only priint a‘i pee cent, of the lorsl.—ffteater). 

Wbat would ft eimilnr rciiort in India 
rc\'cal ? 

Government of Bengal's Politico- 
educational (?) Objections 

Both the Bengal Etliication Department 
nnd the Calcutta University have occa«iona!ly 
extended the periods of semcc of «omc of tficir 
ofllccrs beyond the ago of retirement, «ome 
receiving more than one extension But Pro- 
fex«or Dr. If. C. Mukherjee, a xcry succeesful 
professor of EngliMi of the Calcutta University 
nnd ft donor to it of big *tjms, ha® been refu«cd 
only one year’s extension by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, though recommended by the Univer- 
sity TJie re/u*a! i? believed to be due to 
Ministerial objections to the profes-or’s politics, 
whieli arc honourably nationalistie. 

nic Bengal Government ha\’c objected to 
the appointment of Mr. K. P. Chottopidhyaj’a 
to the professorship of anthropology in the 
University bn non-neadcmic grountl«. 

Soviet Exposure of Anglo-French 
Intentions 

Moscow, June 29 

Cniicism against Britain and France, particularly ihc 
former, for slow progresv m the Three-Power Pact ncgoti 
aiions i« made hy the Soviet Deputy, M Shadnov m the 
‘Pravda’ who complains that devpile all rITorts of the 
Sov « Government aimed at an early coocliKion of the 
Pact no substantial nrogre*s is obierved 

After tecapitulatine the plages of negnliations, 

M Shadnov concludes ■ 

“This shows dial Britain end France do not desire 
a treaty with the USSR, based upon principles of 
equality Tliev desire a treaty in which the US S R. would 
play the Dart of a labourer slioiiliJering the entire burden 
of obligations. But no self-respect ng cDtiniry would agree 
to such a treatv if she does not wish to become a plav 
ihiDg m the hands of a people, who like others to pull 
the chestnuts ont of the fire for them SliH less can the 
USSR whose power and dignity are known to the entire 
world agree to such a treaty. 

It seems to me that the British and French de«irr 
not a real treat- acceptahle to the USSR, but only talk 
about a treaty in order to speculate before public opinion 
in Ibeir eounlries on ibe imaginary nnyielJinp allilude 



THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCLVTION 

B\ RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A STORE of food m the larder or even the bustle 
of cooks in tlie kitchen docs not deserve the 
name of a feast. To reach that grandeur, you 
must have your liousc humming with guests, 
bu^- discussing the dishes, high-pilcd with 
delicacies. With us the term, ‘ education/ 
which we are fond of repeating glibly, in 
season and out of season, connotes the mere 
collection of provi-ioii' m tlie pantrj’, it stops 
short there, for the courtyard remains bare like 
‘ deserts idle.’ In our schools and colleges, wo 
have, of course, hung up a lantern for spreading 
the light of learning, but it can hardly be said 
that we arc verj* well-off in this respect, if Uic 
flame is to be confined within the four walls 
of these institutions Just as the beauty of a 
painting is clearly revealed only when it has 
the enure canvas ns a background, even so 
education cannot be real find effective unless it 
covers the whole countr>', othcn\i«c. it remains 
dull and lifeless But «c are «o accustomed to 
the narrow significance we attach to this word 
that we reconcile ourselves complacently to its 
defects and never feel aggrieved at its imper- 
fections. When we compare the system pre- 
vailing here with those elsewhere, we limit our 
gate to the prospect just in front of us and are 
wilfully blind to the long-e-xtendmg vista that 
lies hidden beyond the immediate range of our 
vision. We find consolation in the fact that 
wo al«o have universities like other countries; 
w'e forget, howe^c^, that in those lands, more 
fortunate than ours, nowhere is education 
cribbed, cabined and confined to the metes and 
bounds of schools and colleges as here, but, 
diffused throughout the whole country, it 
stretches in an ever-widening circle to the 
farthest horizon , . . 

And there was a time when this was the 
case, too, with us Here, al«o, as in the Middle 
Ages in Europe, in the old times religious 
education was considered to be the most 
important. The fols, of course, specialized in 
it but the whole country formed the back- 
ground, for the general ideas and pnnciples 
were scattered far and wide throughout its 
entire length. There was a constant com- 
munion of thoughts bet'^en the specialists 
and the general public. Desert’ and ‘Oasis’ 
are contradictory terms, but that was not the 


relationship which prevailed between the 
learned Piindit and the unlettered layman. 
There was no hinterland, however ob«curo 
where constantly, through creeks and inlets' 
did not come flowing m the vh-ifving lore of 
religion from the mighty iimins of the Rama- 
vana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas and other 
. .astras Even abstruse doctrines, labouriously 
discussed only in philosophical treatises of a 
highly technical nature, were frequently diluted 
with literary art and transferred into liquid 
manure as it were, to fertilize the mind of the 
multitude We all know that plant-food must 
be suflicicntJy mixed with water to enable the 
tree to draw it for the nourishment of Its 
branches and twigs Exactly in the same 
manner, these indigestible lessons were watered 
down with art. with fancy and wit and then 
sen-ed up to the common people for assimila- 
tion Ju«t as. in those days, when the under- 
taking of public works was regarded as a part 
of ones religion, there was extensive provision 
for tanks in every village by the efforts of the 
xullagers themselves who worked together to get 
the drinking nater they themselves needed and 
had no occasion to dash their heads for it 
irantically, though in vain, against the door of 
some miserly bureaucratic office of the govern- 
ment, even so, the people themselves took up the 
task of disseminating our indigenou«i spirifu.al 
teachings throughout the length and breadth of 
^ country If they had not, the tvhole land 
t^ay would have laboured under a black cloud 
of rude barbarism Knowledge was not then 
the monopoly of the learned few but the 
cherished treasure of the entire community 
I was once invited to an obscure villa^'e 
where even the rustle of newspaper leaves Is 
scai^ly ever heard The inhabitants were 
mostly^ Muhammadans A jatrd performance 
was ^ing on in my honour Kerosene lanterns 
hung from the canopy of a rustic pavilion while 
on the ground below, sat spell-bound a crowd 
Of men, young and old The real theme of the 
play was a religious discussion belaeen a curu 
and his disciple about the mystery of the human 
body, of creation and of deliverance of the 

^♦h rW’ But along 

% 1? /"‘"hides, evey now and then, 

when the whole place resounded with the stirr- 
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e\j5ts such a state of things. No''^herc else is 
modernism like the crescent moon with its 
divided disc, half in light, and half m darkness 
Japan has not been in touch ^nth Western 
learning so long-as India, but there it is not a 
thing of shre^ and patches. On account of 
the rride dissemination of education, the capa- 
city of intelligent thinking is not confined there 
to the select few, but circulates freely Ihr^gh 
the mind of the people as a uhole Their ideas 
are not moulded to one and the same pattern as 
here. In fact, as a distinctive sign ol the 
present times there is variety as ^ell as ““ty 
in their ways of thinking and it is reason that 
provides the thread of continuity. 

Some statisticians have proved by their 
researches, that the facilities for pnmary wuca- 
tion formerly provided in our vin^e pdi/isalas 
have gradually decreased under British rule 
But mischief of a far more fatal character has 
been caused by the drjdng-up of the natural 
channels of the mass education system ue 
are told that Bengal had formerly a regular 
net-work of khdls, exacavated 
skill throughout the ^hole prince, but aH 
these were silted up thiouch the neglect and 
stupidity of our pre<ent-dai 
and that it is for this veiy reason that .0 many 
funeral pyres now bum on the b. - 

old khSU Exactly in the 
our channels of education, with ctow- 

pur mental as ^We^ad Sved 

mg all the more eveij daj 
satisfactonb in a Education, 

Xr?' .B 

i"*" 

joy and worked 1 - suffering from 

whole community the soul, 

a severe scarcity few crumbs lelt 

Fortunately, ^ terror-stricken eyes 

ere long the Un spectre ol 
would ha'e beheW doomed land, 

dread Tamme ° j° Central Asia, searching 

Travellers throu„ 

for signs _ manv prosperous cities, which 
across the subsequently through burial 

disappeared i” pjie time, there must 

under ^ of water in these places and 

have been a - gtjjj traced. Who 

the alignme ty,c moisture in the soil 

can say when ana^^ advancing step bj- step, 
dried up, jjfg with its parched tongue 

lapped up j.g of habitation were obliterated 
and the ‘a- - jj merged completely 

iSts P ay of the dreao- -ast. 7 The 


source of moisture in the mental soil of our 
country composed of numerous villages is 
sinnlarl)' getting exhausted. The moisture, 
which has pervaded its lower strata from a 
lo ng time and is still lingering, will gradually 
evaporate under the hot breath of drying winds, 
the death-dealing desert will march in at length 
and its insatiate thirst will crush in its boa- 
constrictor folds the life out of the bod}' of our 
motherland and swallow, limb by limb, the 
■nllages which had built up her frame This 
imidious attack, has not yet attracted our atten- 
tion, because on account of our one-sided edu- 
cation, we have no longer the eyes which would 
enable us to take a broad view of the country 
as a whole and all their light, hke that of a 
bull's ej'e lantern, is concentrated only on one 
point— the educated classes. 

At one time I was in close touch for a long 
time with the Bengal villages. In summer, a 
pathetic scene used to meet my eyes. 'Die 
layer of mud in the only tank of the neighbour- 
hood had its surface exposed, the river 
water had gone down, the soil of its bank had 
cracked, and between it and the village lay a 
wide stretch of burmng sand. I saw the women 
of the villages trudging through this wearisome 
distance to fetch dnnking water in their brass 
pitchers — ^water commingled with the salt tears 
from their eyes 'When a fire broke out and 
burnt down their huts, there was not a drop of 
water to put it out. BTien cholera broke out, 
they found it impossible to prevent its spreading. 

This is one aspect but there is another, 
more poignant, which struck me painfully It 
IS evening; after working the whole day, the 
cultivators have returned home. Still night 
reigns over the widespread fields and under 
the shroud of darkness stand out the villages, 
here and there, in the midst of bamboo clumps, 
like islands enveloped in a thicker gloom From 
these places, you hear the sound of khols and 
to their accompaniment some stanza of a 
KxrtSn song, repeated monotonously a thousand 
tunes “without any mitigation or remorse of 
v-oice ” "Year after year, they spend their 
days in dire poverty; how can they cany on 
their wearisome existence if they do not feel, 
now and then, that, above their crushing manual 
labour, there is in men some thing, faiown as 
the mind, where their pangs of humiliation can 
he alleviated, where they can take breath for 
a moment at least and find a haven of refuge, 
escaping from the thraldom of their unhappy 
lot ? To provide them with this consolation, 
the whole communitv had at one time made 
arrangement on a wide scale. The reason why 
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tlicy Imd done 60 is that they had acknowledged 
this multitude as one of their own body. Tlicy 
knew that the wliole country would go down if 
these people went down. But there is none to 
help them now — to get a supply of food for tlie 
mind and to break tlieir fast. There is none to 
befriend them and so they seek whatever little 
consolation they find in the dregs that remain 
from the provisions stocked in the past. In a 
short time, oven tlicse will be exhausted; after 
the whole day’s toil and moil they will plod 
home with weary feet to find only that their 
hoard of mental food has run out. No lighU 
will be lit in their cheerless huts and form there 
the sounds of songs will no longer rise to the 
liea\’en3. The chirps of crickets in the bamboo 
rove will go on as before, from tlie aurroundm" 
rakes and jungles the howl of jackals will 
be heard at every quarter of the night and at 
this sclNsamc hour in the city the people who 
arc fond of boasting about their education 
will crowd the cinemas m the dazzling glare of 
electric lights. 

On the one hand, while the system of ancient 
education in our land has ceased to function 
with the result that the stream of knowledge 
which used to descend on the countryside as 
the gentle ram of heaven, is now choked uu 
for cv6r, on the other, the flow of the new edu- 
cation which was introduced in its stead whs 
not turned towards the masses irrespcctivel.v 
of any definite section of the people 
It remained confined m certain place* onlv 
like pools bounded by stone walls The pif- 
gnma who want to drink of their water must 
pay a fee to the attendant priests and even 
then must take but a sip from a distance They 
are hedged around with a number of restrictions 
The Jlandakinl, by which name the Ganges i» 
known in Heaven, in her astral body, of 
course, IS hidden from our sight in tlie 
disheielled, inter-twisted locks of Shiva, but, 
still, even she permits her water to come down 
His dninc forehead, and flow on as a common 
stream by the landing-places in front of the doors 
of mere mortals and never stints her favour but 
is alw'ays pleased to fill our pots and pans to 
the brim with her sacred water But the modem 
education imported from the West, now prevail- 
ing m our country, is, by no means, gracious 
like her. She is invisible to all but the esoteric, 
to whom alone she reveals herself in her special 
form as a goddess; she never assumes a form 
winch the common eye can perceive TTiere- 
fore tho«e who, having been initiated into the 
mysteries of English learning, have become 
special adepts at her worship, find that thdr 


mind moves on a plane different from that of 
the common people. Tins practice of treating 
' the educated classes ’ as a separate caste, this 
creation of untouchables within the existing 
castes, is the worst caste system that prevails 
flt present in the country. 

Our mind naturally hesitates to ally 
itself with knowledge which goes about 
luddcn in an English veil. The knowledge 
gained by most of us, therefore, is 

not commensurate with the educational train- 
ing w'c have gone through. It is something 
tliat stands apart from our environments. 
Trains ply between our homes and our schools 
but the mind refuses to travel the distance. 
The country' at large lies outside the modern 
school. There arc many reasons why they do 
not harmonise with each other and there i* 
iiardlyany co-opcratioD worth the name between 
ilio two. On account of the separation there 
is, with most of us, the immaturity of the 
school boy in our language and thoughts, 
slaves we are still to note-books; we have no 
intellectual courage and we can only creep, step 
by step, with the utmost care along tlio narrow 
path of convention. Nothing has been done, 
us >et, to bring about e natural alliance 
between modern education and the mind of the 
countiy It is a case of the bride staying on in 
her lather’s family, because the father-m-Iaw's 
house IS on the other side of the nver, across a 
sand-bank What has happened to the feriy* 
boat ? 

To cross the gulf, we are shown u dug- 
out which goe* by the name of literature. It 
inu»t be admitted that modem Bengali htera- 
tuie IS a creation and a necessity of the present 
age Tliere is no doubt that it has brought 
our tuinds into touch with modern learning, but • 
it IS not importing from overseas all the food 
tiiat 13 available there Science, which is bring- 
ing into play, m various forms, the intellectual 
powers of men in the twentieth century and is 
opening everj' day a new door to the raysteiie* 
of the universe, is scarcely on visiting terms 
with Bengali literature. With us the mind that 
thinks, that is extrospective, that connects 
theory with practice — that mind lies some- 
where in the past, while that mind which feels, 
which likes to steep itself in art and sentiment 
lias begun (o hover round the precincts of the 
salle a manger where the feast la spread out for 
it in this age. It is verj- natural that at first it 
sliould be keen m visiting the corner where the 
wine circulates freely and where the very air it- 
self IS drunk w ith the heady perfume of the grape. 

Bengali literature is almost wholly made 
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up of fiction, poetrj’ and drama, that is, there 
Is arrangement for a feast of sentiment and 
n'ot for the display of intellectual power 
IVestem culture, hor\cver,*is a strong combina- 
tion of various mental forces. Humanity tlierc 
keeps itself occupied simultaneously with the 
body, the mind and the soul. Therefore, along 
with want, is fullness there. Some branches, of 
the banyan tree may be broken donn 
bj’ storm, others may be worm-eaten 
and it may suffer from drought in some year, 
but taking it as a nhole, it must be saici 
that the king of the fore't has kept his health 
and vigour intact. E.\actly in the same wav 
science, education and literature have combined 
to keep the Western mind in a state of Mgorou« 
action and improvements effected in all of them 
have resulted in constantly increasing it? 
capacity for practical work. 

Sentiment or art is the predominating clc- 
uient in our literature. Therefore wherever a 
form of licence or moral disorder creeps m 
through the medium of imitation, it mfects the 
■ftliolo body of our literature virulently witii 
Jts poison and causes such a fcnneatatioo, even 
on our imagination, as to turn it towards un- 
tealthy libertinism. In tlie absence of strong 
physical vitality, even a mere scratch swells up 
into an angry carbuncle. Our country is m this 
parlous state. When we arc blamed for it, wc 
cite the example of estern society as a 
precedent and assert that this very 
the most recent manifestation of mwern cimIi- 
ration But we carefully refram Kom 
mentioning that along with it there is, m m^em 
civilization, a vigorous and many-sided univer- 
sality which is the result of strenuous thinking 
and the secret of its active vmlitj 

When I u=ed to live m the village, 1 met 
persons going about as sadAiw and detotees 
From them I learnt the lesson that unrestrained 
licentiousness often assumes the garb of devo 
tion to God. This had the sanction of reli^on 
behind it. These very persons told me that 
thc^e corrupt practices have norked their way 
underground even into the city where they have 
extensile reimfications amongst disciples and 
follower® The principal reason why this emas- 
Llating'iust, lolling out its greedy tongue after 
<>amal nleasure and masquerading m religion- 
Srb 1 / so prevalent amongst us is, that our 
tocie’ty and literature are lacking m elements 
■wind,; coBjomed mth high th, eking and m- 

-tpllprtiial oerseverance, keep alive m the mmd a 
Sit of e?-Vr curiosity that leads us to under- 
take the most difficult investigations and re- 
searches 


We cannot blame Bengali literature for 
this state of things at least. It is easy to 
condemn our literature as wanting m real 
substance and practical utility, but it is not 
easy to point out how this defect can be cured. 
In matters of taste, people are freelances and 
not inclined to be guided by any hterarj- canons. 
E\*eii a man with an uncultivated taste can 
manage to enjoy, in his own way, the literature 
of art. And even if he thinks that his appre- 
ciation of it is of the most ideal order, to raiio 
a discussion about it may result in a visit to 
the criminal court Nothing prevents them who 
Lave missed the highway of discerning criticism 
lo the mart of fiction, poetrj* and drama from 
jogging on, at least, along the duty-free track 
ihat runs through the purlieus of inexperience 
and amateurism But where scientific knowledge, 
which has notliing to do with sentiment, is 
concerned, you have to cross the strongly 
gu.arded gates leading to it and cannot 
travel by any pathway, open to all, through 
the fields In countries, favoured by the goa- 
(Ic'sos of wealth and learning, new roads to the 
mart of science are being constantly metalled 
and a constant traffic in merchandise is going 
on with places, near as well os remote, both at 
home and abroad. In our country also there 
should not be any further delay in the construc- 
tion of such roads 

But nothing can be done unless the mind 
is educated. It is by means of literature that 
education can be spread beyond schools and 
colleges But not only must literature be made 
the vehicle for carrjung education in its 
entirety, but also the roads through which it 
will come to the door of the masses must be 
made easy of approach. To w hich friend shall 
I call for help in this emergency, for friends 
have grown scarce nowadays ? I have, there- 
fore, come to the door of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity with ray prayer. 

The brain is connected througliout with all 
parts of the human body by a net-work of 
nerves The University will have to play the 
part of the brain and arrange for a nervous 
sv-stem to broadcast its me«sage throughout the 
country' from one end to the other The 
question is how to do it. In reply, I propose 
that an encircling drag-net of examinations be 
cast throughout the land. The arrangement 
must be so simple and on so large a scale that 
ev^ those who do not join schools and colleges 
wiU master voluntarily’ and with enthusiasm 
the contents of the text-books selected for the 
examinalions. The University should establish 
examination centres in every’ district to assist 
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tlie women who do not nppwir in public and 
ftl«o the men who oro prevented, for vanom 
reasons, from ontcrinp schooh iind colleges, in 
removing the blot of ignorance from their midst 
through their own rHorts in )ci5urc hours. To 
obtain a University Degree, one lias to stud)' 
simultaneously a number of subjects, but in this 
case this multiplicity need not be insisted upon. 
Very often an individual has a penchant for a 
particular subject. lie can have a special 
place in society by showing proficiency in this 
line only and I do not sec why he should be 
deprived of this advantage. 

If the University extends its sphere of in- 
fluence far beyond its favoured scat of learning 
in its schools and colleges, it is only then that 
it will be possible to compose a suflicicntly 
large number of text-books m Bengali. Other- 
wise, the poverty of the Bengali language aa 
regards subjects dealt with will never be 
removed. If we have to learn English to be 
educated m subjects wo must know m order to 
maintain our self-respect, our mother-tongue 
will be always kept m a state of Immilmtion 
on account of her poverty Will those Bengalis 
who know no other language than Bengali be 
branded forever with the stigma of untouch- 
ability 7 There was even a time when the boys 
of the first class of an English School were not 
ashamed to confess their ignorance of Bengali 
Times have changed to some extent for the 
better, but even now a Bengali boy has to h.mg 
down hi8 head in shame if he has to plead 
guilty to the fact that he knows no other 
language except Bengali To gam Swaraj m 
the political sphere, we cheerfully go through 
the severest suffering and arc even-s ready to 
lay down our life for it, but I am afraid I shall 
err on the side of moderation if I simph say 
‘ihfifi, la 'yVk, -wt ’mrvt iftti 'Aiuwji iniy ’t.'mnnriC' 
for the attainment of Swar.aj in the educational 
sphere. There arc still men in our country who 
even go so far as to oppose it on the ground 
that education will lose its value if it is carried 
on in Bengali AVhen we first began going over 
to England and drank deep of An^o-Bepgalism, 
for the wife to go about in society in 
sans was considered to result in a loss of 
“ prestige ”. Similarly, even now many of us 
•think that our “prestige" will suffer if the 
goddess of education is clothed in a 
sari, though it is well known that she will 
find it comfortable to move about in our homes 
in this dress and that she will very probably 
stumble at every step if she has to put»on high- 
heeled boots. 


Wicn I was comparatively young and 
vigorous, I used to entertain people sometimes 
witli improvised translations of Engli'h litera- 
ture into Bengali Though all my hearers knew 
English, yet they confessed tliot they became 
fully alive to the real meaning of the quotations 
from English literature only when couched in 
Bengali. Indeed, a great deal of modern 
education imparted to us is lost at the point 
of entrance in its struggle to get through to our 
minds, simply because English is its carrier- 
UTien a Bengali boy, unused to English table 
manners, eits at dinner in the sallc a manger of 
a P. & 0. boat, in his journey across the seas, 
he finds it difficult to satisfy m full the claims 
of his hungry stomach, in spite of the sumptuous 
feast spread out before him, only because he 
j« obstructed midway, while busy negotiating 
an .nlliance fictwccn tnc food and Ins tongue 
through the mediation of knives and forks. 
The eame ill-luck pursues us at the educational 
dinner tabic— there is provision for everything 
but much of it is wasted midway. These 
words of mine, of course, refer to the elaborate 
arrangements for educational b.anquct8 in 
colleges It IS not the subject under di*cu88ion 
today, it is mass education about which I am 
speaking It is not the question of educational 
water-supply through pipes in towns, but to 
arrange for its distribution in places where 
these pipes do not reach And if the passage 
through which this supply in the mother-tongue 
i« to be made be not wider than a mere cattle 
track, then may God have pity on the minds 
peopling the uncultured waste of our innumer- 
able villages, bereft of knowledge 

My vxiice chocked with sorrow, I am 
pleading before the Univ’ersify of Bengal the 
cau'e of my motherland, whose mother-tongue 
IS Bengali, like the thirsty bird with its 
parched throat uprai'ed to the "heavens for the 
cooling rain-drop Moy the dark bine clouds 
enveloping the “ star-ypomting " spire of vour 
lofty dome dissolve in showers of ble«'ed rain 
over meadow and orchard, decking them with 
the beauty of green leaves and gav flower®, 
mar the disgrace of your motherland be wiped 
out, may modern education ni«h in a roaring 
flood through the dry and barren bed of the 
mind of Bengal, may the banks on either side 
wake up to full consciousnes® from their sleep 
of centuries, may cheers of joy burst forth from 
every home. 

[Translated by Ilai Bahadur Amnl Krishna 
Mukerjee, M.A. Publication of the tranjlatio 
authorised by Rabindranath Tagore.] 
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•SiG-soR Mut'SOUNi’s much advcriucd speech has 
r.ot worsened llic Turopcan situation. The 
situation now la pretty much as it was Ix'forc 
the speech, but with ibis adeantnge that every 
day that passca without a declaration or act 
of war makes it all the less likely that war will 
break out. 

All the same, this present state of not 
being at war U a long way short ol a state of 
being at peace. This peace from which we are 
trying to build up witli Trance and IXirkey and 
Ba<'ia i- an unen*y substitute for the coUcc- 
ti\e security we might have had at Geneva. A 
leal peace front cannot be made by lining up 
what Great Powt-rs you can and spattering 
such guarantees a< jou feel equal to It is 
<a«y for Herr Hitler to point to the map and 
describe it all as encirclement \ real peace 
front would be open to csciy’ nation prepared 
to join in. Such a front would give moderate 
opinion in Germany something to work on Up 
till now we have ignored vhc moderates in 
Gennany and, rather futilcly, tried to cooci* 
liate the evil gentu«c3 of Hitler and V on Iviblicn* 
trop. But now that the hard fails of German 
aggression have converted us out of isolation. 
We should open our eyes still wider and see the 
wliole truth. And the truth is. of course, as 
someone recently remarked (adapting a famous 
phrase of Mr Baldwin’s)— You cannot have 
spotted security. , , 

Periiaps it is worth while considering lor 
a moment what exactly is meant by the term 
collective security and why it is th.at Brilams 
present policy, though often described as such, 
is not in fact a return to collective security. 
The essence of collective security 'is that it is 
first of all a renunciation of neufroury. Any 
w?ar, anywhere, is a matter of concern to evc^- 
one. The merits or dements of the respecUve 
belligorents arc beside the point — their quarrel 
should go to arbitration — the point is to keep 
the peace. „ , . , .v 

Great Britain began the flight torn the 
principle of collective security when the 
National Government came into power in 1 Jot 
and men like Sir Austen Chamberlain and Air. 
Arthur Henderson were replaced by bir John 
Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Ch^twr- 
lain. Sir John Simon’s contribution » l^e 
Manchurian crisis was to flatter himself that 


he had kept England friends with both Japan 
and China. It was (end we all knew it) the 
affirmation of a non-moral doctrine. In League 
circles it was seen to be a disaster, to be a 
return to neutrality. The s.ame thing happen- 
ed when we came to the Abyssinian War. Eng- 
land, under Sir Samuel Ilo.'ire, “ would not' 
risk a single ship ” in that quarrel. But it was 
not alone Abyssinia's quarrel, it was everyone's 
quarrel because Italy' had broken the peace. Sir 
S.amucl Iloare at that time, moreover, further 
stabbed the League in the back by entering 
into the Hoarc-Laval Pact for the partition of 
Abyssinia The League has never yet recover- 
ed from that blow. As for the central idea cf 
collective security, the renunciation of neutra- 
lity. worse was still to come. ^VTicn the 
Spanish Civil War broke out, and Italian 
iDter\-cnlion was apparent from the very be- 
ginning, England and France introduced the 
new policy of Non-Inter>’CDlion. Non-inter- 
vention, the complete antithesis of the renun- 
ciation of neutrality I Well, retribution for 
the«c years of non-moral attitudes has been 
swif. the Chine«c Ambassador remarked 
to someone recently : " To-day the sky is 
positively darkened with chickens coming home 
to roost ” 

The one thing which has quite disappeared 
from Europe i-, in fact, neutrality. If the 
skies arc darkened with homing chickens, the 
earth IS tangled over with pacts and alliances. 
Hie Avis Powers, Germany and Italy, are 
struggling for the body of Europe. Germany is 
seeking the possession of Danzig and the des- 
Inietion of Poland When she has achieved 
that, she can make up her mind about Russia 
and the Ukraine. Then too will be decided the 
fate of Roumania, who is striving valiantly to 
maintain her independence. Germany seems 
to have won there the economic battle with 
England, but England has given Roumania a 
guarantee . . . Italy, by invading Albania, has 
bottled up Jugo-Slavia in the Adriatic. Jugo- 
slavia 13 at her mercy. To make assurance 
doubly sure, Germany is trying to break up 
Jugo-SIavia from the north bv detaching 
Croatia. From Jugo-Slavia Italy looks at 
Greece, where she has alwaj’s coveted Epirus 
(not to mention Corfu). And, of course, Italy still 
shouts to France that she must give up l^nis. 
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To look at tlie map of Europe, to enumer- 
ate the countries threatened or pledged to resist 
a tlircat, is to realise how complete is the state 
of tension. Only a few countries — three in 
Scandinavia, too far off to enro— two in th-J 
Balkans, Hunguiy and Bulgaria, revisionist 
but blowing hot and cold on the Axis — arc 
exempt. No wonder President Roo'cvclt, 
viewing the developing tragedy in Europe, 
made an appeal to the Dictators which will go 
down to historj*. If only President Roosevelt 
had been born in Europe ( Can there be any 
'doubt that just as he has avoided the dilemma 
of rasci«m or Communism in his own country 
by giving America the New Deal, so, if he 
were in Europe, he would find some way of 
delivering the peoples from Axes and encircle- 
ments, from this picce-meal peace whicli is no 
peace ? I heard a distinguished American 
commenting the other day on the attributes 
which Englishmen and Americans have m com- 
mon. They both, he said, like to rationalise 
their doings (and appear hypocrites to other 
nations for so doing) But President Roo«e- 
velt has no need to rationalUo afterward*. He 
has been con«i«tent m all his ways. He has 
never tried to appease Japan or Germany He 
has always believed in collective security and 
in democracy Always distinguished between 
the peoples, who everywhere want peace, and 
their leaders, who may want to destroy it .As 
this same American finely remarked, it is the 
American belief that the imagination of men 
and women mu*t be rc-captured as to what 
they must fight /or, rather than whnt they 
must fight against. 

No approach to a peace front of course has 
any reality without the moral support (at 
least) of America and the support of mighty if 
enigmatic Russia. At the moment of writing 
the negotiations with Russia are still uncon- 
cluded These negotiations began directly 
after England had offered guarantees to Poland 
and Roumania England then enquired of 
Rus'ia what would be her attitude if a cn'is 
should develop in Poland and Roumama Tlie 
mistake was of course — and it was all of a 
piece with Mr Chamberlain’s attitude of «ay 
nothing do nothing to offend the Dictators but 
Ignore the Bolshevik* all the time you can — 
to have given the guarantees to Poland and 
Roumania without first securing the goodwill 
of Russia. 

The Russian point of view was communi- 
cated to England on April 18th — more than a 
month ago — ^when she proposed a Triple 
Alliance of Britain, France and Russia, to 


Eafeguan! the integrity and independence of 
each oUicr, and to guarantee the integrity and 
indipcndenco of all the States between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. The negotiations 
with Russia took Berlin by surprise. And 
some idea of the shock to Herr Hitler can be 
gauged from the swiftnes® of his reply. 
He at once ' denounced the Non-Aggres- 
sion TVeaty witli Poland, the Naval 
Treaty with England, and set aliout turning 
the Axis finally into an ofren«ivc and defensive 
milifary alliance (so far. that is, as Italy and 
Gennan}' are concemcii; Japan i« hesitant 
and would prefer to co-operate in the 
Axis only where her own interests are 
threatened). 

The Russian proposals, said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, raised difficulties which our own 
proposals, were designed to avoid. Our own 
proposals, it seems, were simply that Rii-sia 
should help us should tre decide to act in 
defence of Poland and Roumania. (And we, 
perhaps it should be noted in parsing, are 
pledged to go to the assistance of Poland should : 
Poland consider her integrity threatened). 
The much wnder Russian proposals, on the 
other hand, do not make Russian action con- 
tingent on the guarantee given to Poland end 
Roumania. They would bring France, Russia, 
and Britain into action should any of Russia’s 
neighbours be threatened. And, if we are to 
believe the bints thrown out by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the whole idea of the Peace Front has 
been held up and bogged for week after week 
because these neighbours are unwilling, before, 
the storm has actually broken, to seek shelter 
under a Bolshevik umbrella. Though no one 
can doubt, of course^ that once the storm had 
broken they would depend upon Russia for all 
the support that she could give. Nor are these 
neighbours the only ones who would like 
Russia to help them when their hour strikes, 
but would ' rather not be friends with her 
meantime France and Britain have been sliow- 
ing the same ungenerous attitude Russia, at 
one stage in these negotiations, stipulated that 
there should be an exchange of militniy infor- 
mation. The proposal froze the French and 
British staff officers with horror. Perhap* they 
feared the oft-repeated n'sertion that there is 
a considerable body of opinion amongst officers 
in the Gemi.an Armv who favour a rapproche- 
ment with Russia. It never seems to occur to 
'uch people that to treat Russia with close- 
fisted *u®pidon i® to pLav into the hands of 
Germany. 

AnjTray, to the great relief of everyone. 
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the scene has shifted this week-end to Fiance 
where Lord Halifax and the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in London, M. Maiskj', arc stoppii^ on 
their way to attend the League Council at 
Geneva. It is hoped that the French, with their 
gift for language and tlieir eye for the mam 
chance, will succeed m finding a formula that 
will reconcile the Russian and British propo- 
sals. The dilemma they have to solve is this. 
Russia says to England. If you get drawn into 
war in support of your guarantees to Poland 
and Roumama, you expect us to help jou at 
once. But if we get drawn into war because 
Germany invades us vm LatMa, Estonia, or 
Lithuania, there is no reciprocal obligation on 
your side to come to our assistance. And the 
French, it is at present predicted, wall find a 
solution in a Tripartite Pact of ^lutual Assist- 
ance. By the terms of this Pact there will be 
no general guarantee, ranging from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, as originally proposed by 
Russia. 'Bat if the Baltic States should be 
attacked, and appeal to Russia, then wc should 
go to the assistance of Russia, just as slie 
‘ would come to our assistance if Poland and 
Roumania should be attacked. 

air. Chamberlain has been so secretive 
throughout these protracted oegotiations— T 
have nothing to add to what I have already 
said ” seems to be written on his heart— and 
that in spite of the fact that the Russian news- 
paper hveatia felt compelled to blow off some 
steam about ten days ago, that all kinds of 
speculations have been appearing as to who or 
what are the “difficulties” he referr^ 
ranous times the [ollotemg Muntnes bate been 
named as objectors to a Russian guarantee- 
Poland, Roumania, Portugal, Spam, Jugo- 
slavia, Italy and Finland 1 Indeed Turkey is 
the only country I have heard ol as being posi- 
tneJj- SntliisiastK. 01 thrae objecting coun- 
tries it may be said that Poland and Roumania, 
and cspccinllv Poland, are now so thorougUy 
alatmed at' their 

jubilating at the latrymg of Russtn— that 
ti.ev are no longer a “ Jifficul y . As for 
JuiJo-Slnv.a and Italy, they are both Gennany s 
prisoners, and as for Finland, though Germany 
has offered her a non-airgrcs|.on treaty, she 
has had the courage to join Sneden and ^o^- 
uay ill declining such a tre.aty. There remain 
Sp.im and Portugal. Spam, thanks to the 
National Government— nho put their cla=s 
prej Idico before the strategic mtercs-ts of the 
'Rri'til' Rmpi^- pSrs“ a^TSl 
Geutral Fraico may turn, iu-Uicir hands but 
tlfo Germans and Italians -Wy taken 


steps to circumvent that. This risk in Spain 
Britain seeks to off-set m two ways. There is 
the lesounding success in the Eastern 
Mediterranean as a result of the Anglo-Turkish 
Alliance, and, nearer home, we are trying to 
woo Portugal. 

Portugal, as e\eiyone knows, is our oldest 
ally. Portugal is pegged to the pound. 
Portugal has harbours winch we want to use. 
The only trouble is, Portugal is a Catliolic 
corporative State — it is said to resemble the 
\usttia of Dr. Schuschnigg — and the Portugese 
Dictator, Dr. Salazar, is an ardent cliurchman. 
But if the Portugese shrink from our alliance 
wiih Russia, they would do well to consider the 
words of M Bidault, the Editor of a Catholic 
newspaper published in France. Writing iii 
this paper, Aube, be said ; 

“Russia IS certaioly a State, but also an ideological 
pole, but while ve are ho-tile to its ideology and firmly 
reject it, we gladly accept Russia's allissce agaio-t the 
conmon dSager ... We must s\ert tbe danger of war. 
Thi> danger is today embodied an the Axis Powers and in 
iheir saieUiles. In 1939, these Powers are tbe ouly wu 
menace in ibe world. Stalin has not conquered Vienna. 
Sialin has not marched into Prague. Stalin did not insaJe 
Albania on Good Friday . . . Today the seat of the new 
Islam sltiruig to conquer the tsorld by force is Beilin." 

It would be a great pity for the world if 
Russia’s peace efforts were nnally discouraged 
and slie withdraw into isolation. AYliilo Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini tour the fortifi- 
cations on their frontiers, M. Potemkin, the 
Soviet Assistant-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
tours (lie Balkans m search of peace and is 
projecting a tour of the Baltic States abo. He 
has just visited Bulgaria, Roumania and Turkey 
and he extended that \isit to include Poland. 

In Poland he was assured that if Russia wished 
to give guarantees to the Baltic States, she 
would ha%'e the full support of Poland. 
(Fo/and, evidently, isn’t any longer a nigger in 
the wood pile.) 

By the time this readies India, will the 
Pole*!, and all of us here in Europe, be iinolved 
in war over Danzig? Tlie position there is 
about as baffling as' it can be Danzig is a 
German city, but w'lloe^•c^ controls Danzig can 
destroy Poland. Nothing can get over this fact 
nhieii is a geographical fact. Geography has 
made Danzig. She belongs, by reason of lier 
situation, neither to Germans nor Poles but to 
l^h of them. Danzig, at the mouth of the 
\nstula, may be peopled by Germans, but t!ic 
Vistula is Poland’s main water-way and so, in the 
words of a Polish writer, M. Stefan Litnucr, 
tlicy are “ for ever connected by nature. ’’ 
Plainly Germany cannot perpetrate another - ' 
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450,000 British officers and men were killed or 
severely wounded After Conscription was 
introduced this total rose by nearly two millions 
to 2,437,000 

It is to be hoped that by the time this 
reaches India the Anglo-Russian-French-Polish- 
Turkish Alliance will have come into being and 
Her Hitler will see that the odds are too heavy 
to make war a good risk. Confidence on the 
Peace Front has been returning The refusal 
of three Scandinavian countries to enter into 
non-aggression treaties with Herr Hitler wie 


felt as a snub; the Anglo-Turkish Agreement 
as a set-back; may the Russian Alliance crown 
the process 1 

But if the war scare is effectively fright- 
ened awa5', then let us not waste our 
opportunities for promoting lasting peace. Let 
us invite Germany and Russia and America to 
join with us in arriving at a general settlement 
It Is not enough to start looking for friends 
when there is a threat of war. 

[>mdon. 

May 20 1939. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN POLAND 
By E B.\NASINSKT 


Polish social security legislation was consoli- 
dated by a statute of 1934, establishing one 
uniform legal and administrative organization 
There are 65 social insurance institutions 
^hich, besides insuring against sickness, are 
engaged in enforcing compulsory insurance, 
collecting subscription^, conducting enquiries, 
ate. These actmtiea are Concentrated in a 
central institution, the Social Insurance Insti- 
tute, which administrates the^following branches 
ot social insurance : health insurance, old age 
invalidity, wddows’ and orphans’ Insurance of 
manual and non-manual workers, accident 
insurance and unemployment insurance of non- 
manual workers. 

AcRiciTi-TtTR^L Workers Exempt 
In principle all persons, wage-earners or 
cmplovees are subject to compulsory insurance 
Solely the agricultural workers aic exempt 
from it with the exception of insurance ag.ainsi 
accident® - j t 

In the western province of Poland the 
pension insurance of agricultural workers is not 
included in the uniform administration, and the 
same applies to the sick, veteran jind miner’s 
insurances in the province of Silesia 

In ca«e of sickness the insured are entitled 
to medical treatment (artificial limbs, etc.), 
money assistance (50 per cent of their wages 
for 20 weeks), hospital care, a dole dunng eight 
week® help for nursing mothers, and funeral 
expenses. Members of the family of the 
insured receive the e.ame c=«i=tance in a smaller 
decree. Old age insurance money becomes due 
upTin the completion of 65 year®, for miner® 
60 years. 


UnEMPLOYSIE.VT IX5XrB.^NCE 
In order to combat unemployment, insur- 
ance ID the Unemployment Fund against loss 
of work became compulsorj* (law of 1924). All 
manual workers in industrial establishments, 
which employ at lea®t 5 workers must be 
in'ured In ca«c of loss of work the insured 
rccenc during a period of 13 to 17 weeks a 
dole amounting to 30-50 per cent of his wages. 

Pre.mitms Two Per Cent of Wages 
The subscription is two per cent of the 
wages of which the worker pays 06 per cent 
and the employer 1 5 per cent. The State 
contributes 50 per cent of the subscription 
In 1935 (he Unemployment Fund was liquidated 
and its activities were taken over by the 
Labour Fund, established in 1933 for the 
purpose of giving employment in public work® 
to the wxtrkless. The expenses of the Labour 
Fund are covered by taxes on public amu®e- 
ments and the consumption of sugar, beer and 
other commodities Employers and employees 
contribute each I per cent of the monthly 
salams and the State grants additional contri- 
bution When the period of subsidy to the 
unemployed manual workers expires, the 
workers who are unemployed are given further 
a®«iefancc in cash or food and fuel, etc. 

Youth Employment 

In 1934, the MinUtiy' of Social Welfare 
together with the Labour Fimd organized a 
-cheme for employing adolc®cents of 18 to 21 
year® of age. In 1935, approximately 17,700 
persons found employment under this scheme. 
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Non-tnaiutal wrkcrs nrc compulponly in- 
Burc'fl at the* Social ln«iiraiicp InMitHte from 
wliirli tlicy receive in cn'*c nf unemployment nn 
a.s«i-*tancc ainoiintinp: to 40-80 per cent of their 
avcraRc salary, durinR a tenp of C-9 months. 
Tlie subscription is 2 per cent of the employee's 
salary, tlie employee (ontrihuting 0 8-IJ2 per 
cent and tlie employer 1.2-0 8 per rent res- 
pectively. 

The number of unemployed workers 
registered in State Employment ExchanRcs was 
413,700 on .lanuary 1st, 103.5 

Poland has concluded conventions with n 
number of countries to the effect that Poles 
uorking in foreign countries have the same 
rights of insurance as the citizens of the res- 
pective countries and vice verca 

Social Tnsuiiancb in Poland — 1934 
Tlie average annual number of insured per- 
sons: ncalth— 1,810,000 Accident— 3,719,000 
Disability, old age and death- mann.al workers 
—1 ,703,000. special professional system for 
miners and rnilwaymen— 82,000 Non-manual 

w orkers— 208,000. Unemployment manual 

woikcrs— 709,000, non-mnnu.al workers — 207.000 
Receipts were 478,022,000 zlotys and et- 
penditurc 321,305,000 zlotys in 1934 

Social Welfahe 

Social ivclfare in Poland is organized in 
Poland in many varied forms It includes, 
homes for infants and children (in 1934 — 882 
iiomos ^^lth 42,484 inmatca), maternal and 
children welfare stations (in 1935 — 383), homes 
for old people, for the disabled, mentally weak, 
for tlie sick, etc. (in 1934 — 1,543 homes with 
26.880 inmates). These est.ablishmcnts arc 
maintained by the local self-government and 
social service institutions, under the control of 
tlie ilinistr,’ of Social Wclf.arc and its agencies 
Besides tiiesc establishments there exists a 
system of social iirotcction of children consist- 
ing in extra feeding, clothing, school help and 
Miinnier colonics. In 1934, there were 1,428 
boarding summer colonies and 553 day colonica, 
for a tot.al of 77377 chiidren. 

For the adult population there exists public 
hoiiK'.s, garden allotments, assistance for the 
xictiins of disasters, ns fire, flood, etc., houses 
for refugees and pensions for wnr invalids 
Begging and xagrancy i« stopped bj' nheing 
vagrants into special homes and worknou«es 
The combating of prostitution and of white 
slave traffic is earned on by railway station 


missions, homes for the victims of prostitution, 
voluntarj' work!iou«c«, etc. 

The activities of Vocial welfare are 
inanngcil by local government agencies and only 
in exceptional ca«cs by the Si.atc. Numerous 
social serx'ice organizations are helping the 
local and stafe authorities in this work. 

The main hudgetary di«l)ur®cmonts of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare (1931-35) are the 
following : — CJiihlrcn and youth — 5,000300 
zlotys : Persons incapable of working — 589,000 
zlotys: Disabled, war veterans — 3,958,000 

zlotys : Victims of wars — 4&1,000 zlotys : 
Polish insurrcctionery war veterans — 01,000 
zlotys : Victims of disaster* — 532,000 zlotys : 
Emigrants and immigrants — 025, 0(K) zlotys . 
Families of the Unemployed — 22,000,000 zloty*: 
Miscellaneous— 240300 zloty? : — total 33,459, 
000 zlotya. 

The budgetary expenditure of local govern- 
ment unions on foeial welfare in 193.5-36 was 
aeeording to provisional figures 45,300,000 
zlotys, thus the total disbursement on social 
welfare amounts to approximately 78 million 
zlotys per annum 

Pl'DLIC IIULTH 

The bofpit.aIs 'and sanatoria in Poland nrc, 
with the exception of o few, maintained by 
tlie Government, (supported by communal 
unions and social organizations. Health centres 
uro Ijcmg organized for the propagation of 
hvgicne among the population and for the ch- 
iiunation of the factors of diseases. 

In 1934, there were 2G0 health eonlres 
employing nur!^cs — liygicnists acting under tlie 
direction and supervision of pliysicians The 
government assigns every year certain sums for 
the raising of the staiidnnl of health and for 
combating diseases There are nUo social institu- 
tions wxirking for the «amc purjiose. They 
is'ue instructions on public and individual 
hygiene and spend tonsiderablc .sums of money 
for tins purpose 

Supervision over hygienic conditions of 
towns and villages and of articles of consump- 
tion IS performed by the authorities which arc . 
co-o{>cnitmg with communal and dbtrict physi- 
cian* and with State establislmicnts for hygiene ^ 
and for investigation of food and articles of 
common use. 

The medical personnel in Poland in 1935 
con'-i«fetl of 10,044 physicians nn<l smgeons, 
3,157 dental surgeons, 9,554 inklvvivc* and 1,923 
medieni assistants The number of ho-iutals 
is 679 with 70,775 beds. 



OICKSON AND Till: CIIANNINGS 

Jlr J T. SUXUERLAKD 


Oct of Emerson’s connection ^^itll the Trans- 
fcniicnta! Club prew many of lus namiM 
friemlsliip^. To Dr. William Ellery Channmp 
more, perhaps, than to anyone el«c wa^ tluo 
Uiat formation of the Chib. Dr. Clnnmns hiul 
already been for some years n friend and 
counsellor to Emerson, pindinp the course of 
his theological training and intiuencing |■K)ncr- 
fully his religious thought To tlic young 
Emerson, Channing was an ideal and an 
ration; the character and the utterance'' of the 
older man stirred all that was deejwit and 
finest in the younger. In their later a^'ociation 
in connection with tlic formation and the 
gatherings of the Tran«cen(lental Glub, the 
early bond between them wn« eemcntwl and 
matured. Channing wa^ somewhat ‘ 1 * 

dined to be con«en’ativc in his mental attitude 
than Emerson but he 

man’s radical views even if he could not always 
agree with them. . . , , 

Channing began hi« public Ijfo ^ ' 

ot an orthodox Consrcsational 'j!”'"'":"'? 
own bclicl being a mild Cninmsni But be i«d 
a mind of preat independence nnd ^ouoape 
inevilably aympathiacd with the 
rc'oll against the inlelleetual 
'bncbinp ethics of the o''^, ‘It,,., 

Oaring to tliink for bini-elf “J, 
dictates of bis own reason and bis o>™ niornl 
nature, be little by little bccaine a leader in 
the nlo^cmcnt, which had long 
force to cive New England a new thcolc^ with 
niS rcfSoLble and" more ctliical anews of 

"Al.°c»arbmdiy differed^- _.he^e„rw 
ontif^reaebedinbiya.^ 

am spmtnally rwl. radicm^ 

nronbet souls were true spiri- 
Both these gmat P B ..ce otbera but 

tual sons of Channin„ 

the V 1 jjjen On these two more 

Suly S on y "" 

“i, “s' " Historical Notes of Life and Letters 
in New England," Emerson wrote of this 


revered tc.aehcr and friend, " Dr. Channing, 
whiK he IK'cil, was the star of the American 
ehureh. nnd we thought then, if we do not still 
think that he left no tucecesor in the pulpit, 
lie could net or be reported, for his eye and 
toiee eould not be printed. . . We could not 
then «parc a «inglo word he uttered in public; 
not ■*0 much a« the reading of a les'^on in 
■aeripfurc, or a hymn, nnd it is curious that hi? 
printetl writings arc almost a historj' of the 
times, as there was no great public interest, 
jMilitical. literar>' or even economic, on which he 
did not leave some printed record of his brave 
and thoughtful opinion A poor little invalid 
all his life, he is yet one of tho«c men who 
vindicate the power of the American race to 
pro luce greatness.” 

Sucli a passage ns the following character- 
istic utterance from Dr. Clmnning’s writings 
shows the kind of guide this great man was for 
the thinkers of his time : 

“One sublime idea has taken strong liohl 
of mv mind It is the greatness of the soul, 
its divinity, its union with God I cannot but 
pitv the man who recognize? nothing God-likc 
in his o'vn nature I see the mark? of God In 
tlie heavens nnd tlic earth, but how much mere 
in a lilicral intellect, In magnanimity, in un- 
conquerable rectitude, in a pnilanthropy which 
forgives every’ wrong and never despairs of 
human virtue. 

“AH men want freedom. What is it to be 
free ? I call that mind free which ^la^tc^? the 
sen?c!j, which passes life not in a«king what it 
shall cat and drink but in hungering, thirsting 
and seeking after righteousness. I call that 
mind free which does not copy the past nor live 
on old virtues but forgets what is bcliind and 
rejoices to pour itself forth in new exertions 
I call that mind free which jealously guards its 
intcllectwal rights, calls no man master, con- 
tents itself with no hereditary faith, receives 
new truth a? an angel from heaven, and, while 
consulting others, inquire? still more of the 
oracle within itself. I call that mind free which 
sets no bounds to its love, recognizes in all 
human beings the image of God, and offers itself 
Tvillingly and with joy to the ser\ice of mankind ” 

^ Is it any wonder that such words as these 
thrilled the young men of Boston and New 
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of a book is final. If Ellerj' Cbanning tells me, 
‘Here is a good book/ I know I have a day 
longer to live. But there are plenty of able men 
nhose report in that kind is not to be trusted.” 

William Ellerj' Channing’a affection and 
admiration for Emerson are voiced in his poem 
on Emerson containing the following lines : 

Oh, such a heart n as his 1 No gate or b.ar, — 
The poorest wretch that ever passed his door 


"Welcome as highest king or fairest friend 
To all his store, and ail the world beside 1 
For if the genius of all learning flamed 
Aloft m those clear eyes, 

Yet in the sweet relations with his race 
Pure mercy lived. 

The merest w aif from nothing, cast upon 
Tlie shores of his rich heart, became a gem ” 


KALIMPONG— BENGAL’S CATE-WAY TO SIICKMI AND TIBET 

Its Importance «s a Trade Centre 

By Db. PANCHANAN KEOGI, ma., phj>., prs., i.e.s (Rtd.) 

Most people living lu the plains of Bengal Import of Wool from Tibet 

know Kahmpong as a health resort with an Tiic principal article imported from Tibet 
o1c\ation loMcr than and therefore a climate into India is ttool, t\hich is carried mainly to 
milder than that of Darjeeling Visitors from Kahmpong through Sikkim by Tibetans mostly 
the plains eenorally come here during the on mule transport, hundreds and even thousands 
.umiiicr months ami tlic Pujn holidays m quasi »t these aaimals being eecn at Knhmpong 
of health What is, houever, not generally thioughout the year, barring the heavy- mon- 
knoun to tho people of Bengal, as I mysclt was soon season Each inule generally carries two 
unaware before I came here in the first week maun<ls of wool and the annual trade in Tibetan 
of May to escape from the oppressive beat wool is estimated at about forty lakhs of 
prevailing in Calcutta at that time, is the great rupees. The wool is purchased by the Marwa- 
lomniercial importance of Kahmpong as ns, who possess large wool godowns for storing 
Bengal’s Gateway to Sikkim and through it to it. Tho wool is sorted, hand-pressed m bales 

Tibet, carrjing from and to India all the — 

trade of Central and Ea-tcrn Tibet- I 
would like to invite prominent attention 
of tlie people of Bengal to this aspect of 
tile life of Kahmpong so that they may 
in future take a fuller advantage of the 
trade conditions of vh>s place, whicli arc, 

1 find, at present, monopolized bj* the 
Marwans, who, it must be acknowledge*! 
to their credit, have spread over the whole 
of the Darjcclinc district and havc^nc- 
tratecl c\cn to the trade marts of Tibet 
There are a few Bengalee petty shop- 
keepers here seliinc mi-cclUmeou- stores, 
but the entire import and e\port trade of 
Kahmpong is in the hand* of the Mar- 
wan«, who act a« bankers a® well as mer- 
chants The Kalimpong Electric Supply 


" 1 -, 'wfii 


Tcfsta Bridge 


Company U, however, the only large scale and exported through the intermediacy of some 
Bengalee concern which i* doing u-eful service European commis-ion agimts ma-tlv to America 
to thi- Inll-ztation, -iipplving. as it doe«. both t-m Calcutta. The Chinatown of Kahmpon", 
eleetne power and lisht, thmigh the streets yet which hon-es the<c sturdy temporarj* sojourners 
rem.ain to l>c lighted by electricity. from Tibet and their large herds of mules, is to 
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jne the inospsg.'tfiportant ami most interesting 
part of the to^n ns one meets here all manner of 
neighbcniving people, including Chinese, Mongoli- 
an*:, Burmese, Ncpalis, Lcpchas and Bhutanese. 
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liengaloea as a rule, live in what >3 ealled 
the Development Area of the scarcely 

M 9 it this locality owing to the picvaihng but 
inevitable dirt, and it is a thousand pities 
that Bengalees have no footing m this 
enormous trade in Tibetan wool 


Wool Spin-ninc and Wk-wing 
I have already stated that almost the 
whole of the Tibetan wbol is exported 
out of India, as much as seventy-five per 
cent going to America. Tins is highly 
regrettable, and it is high tune that all 
tin-* wool ia actually utilised in India in 
the manufacture of woollen goods. The 
All-Indi'i Spinners’ As-ociation has thcre- 
foic done well in recently starting licrc 
band-“pinniDg and hand-weaving of woo’, 
and making blankets, sweaters and pull- 
overs, the dyeing being done niortly with 
the help of indigenous vegetable dyes. 

This is n small concern, more of educa- 
tional value than of industnal importance, 
but It may prove useful in the matter of in- 
troduction of hand-‘pinmng and . weaving of 
wool among'l the hill people. 

But w hat is ncltmlly w anted ia the establish- 


ment of one or more large woollen factories cm-’ 
polying up-to-date machineries cither nt Kaliiii- 
pong or elsewhere. If tlic-*c are c^tablidicd at 
Kalmipoiig, they can get the nccos«arj’ power 
from the Knlimpong Electric Supply Company, 
and Kaltmpong may in siich contjngcncy ca’^il’i 
become another DhariwaJ on this side of Ind'n. 
and Itcngat may indeed overtake the Punfnb 1” 
the matter of production of woollen goods in 
the near future. Bengal consumes a vast quan- 
tity of manufactured woollen good' cvcr3' year, 
but vvitli such a large supply of raw wool at her 
very door there is no reason why an ounce of 
such goods should come to the Bengal market 
This inexhaustible supply of raw wool is perliaj)* 
not known to t)ie‘ people of Bengal, who should 
lose no tune in making serious attempts not only 
to participate in the trade in wool from Tibet 
but also to convert the raw wool into nianu- 
f.acturod goods 

OtIIFR TiCPTAN PnODVCTS 

Though wool is tlie most important mer- 
chandise imported from Tibet, tlicie arc oilier 
ariicle> of considerable commercial value which 
are also earned into India through Kalimi>ong 
siuli j-* musk derived from musk doer, skins and 
hides of various animals, Tibetan and Chines'* 
curios and the like These arc also purcha«oi 
bv local merchants and eaiiortcd to Cnlcuttn, 
tlioiigh some Tibetans, who have grown more 
clever, themselves carry these articles to Cal- 
cutta where they get a better price The sktn« 



and lijdcs arc generally dealt with by the Clunc«e 
and some up-eouutiy Mahomedans. 

Export Tevoe to Tibet 
The Tibetans and other hill people when 
going back to Sikkim and Tibet do not return 
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to tlieir countrj- empty-handed Ijiii load each n{ Til^de in 0ii\nge5 

their mules again with ti\o maiinds of anrioii- Another important article of comraeice in 


articles including food*stutT«, Chi^c'. 
sine, i^oollen cloths, stationciy arve'i 



c tor, Ix^o- till'’ area i« 
*-, innwl Es, ‘ Derjeeliiig 



oranges. These are called 
■anges ’ at Calcutta, but in fact 
are ino'tly grorni in Sikkim, 
though of course a portion 
comes from the villages in the 
Darjeeling district and special- 
ly of Kalimpong Sub-division. 
This gigantic tr-adc in oranges 
i«, howeicr. not in the h.and^ 
nf the Marwari® but is con- 
trolled by up-countiy Maho- 
luetlans who have got distribu- 
tion centres in Calcutta .and 
ntiier citic®. Tluy purchase 
beforehand eiery year the 
fruits of orange garden® still 
in the green condition, and their 
export of oranges -to the plains 
begins from October and con- 
tinuc' upto the end of the 
winter «ca«on Mo«t of the 
oranges are booked from Giele- 


A herd of mule- at Kdhinpoii^ einr.io'fd 
trsn‘port in Tibetan trad** 

etc., the value of which would also amount to 
another forty or fifty lakhs of rupees annually 
Chinese tea, which is imported ironi China no 
Calcutta and which is so largclj consumed by 
all hill people and Tibetans, come- Iterc in the 
form of hard conical-shaped ball- .md alone 
accounts for several lakhs of nipees Th*. 
Marwaris again ha\e been careful in studying 
the necessities of the Tibetan markets and keep 
large stocks of these articles, including Chinese 
tea, and therefore possess a monopoly of the 
export trade of Kalimpong to Tibet in which 
Bengalees have practically no share 

TavDE IV Cabdvuom® 

Besides the import and export trade between 
Kalimpong and Tibet which amounts to a crorc 
of rupees annually, there are ®cxeral other com- 
modities grown locally in which there i-> xer> 
considerable trade with the rest of India One 
of them is Cardamoms, which are grown in and 
near Jhora-land® by the hill people of the 
Darjeeling district and Sikkim The raw 
cardamom® which are red m colour Mcome 
black on drying. These are collected by tlie 
Marwaris in x.ariou® trade marts and exjKuted 
to the plains hv the Kalimpong Bopc-wav 
station or the railwav tcmiimi- .at Diclckhoia 
and the annual trade amount- to several lakh® 
of nij^ees. 


kliola, thousands of baskets 
being sent out eicty day in 
-pccial trains during the entire 
oiunge season The Kalimpong Ropo-way 
-tntion ha- al«o it® -hare in the di«fribution of 
tlie®e oianges. It is to bo noted with deep 
regri’t tlial Bengalee® have no share either in 
the c.ardaraom or in the orance bu«ine«8 cx- 
oeivting a- consumers 

AB'EVCe of Basks 

.A® already stated, the Marwaris arc not 
only merchant® but act as bankers ns well, 
financing all trade and commerce of tin® place. 
Tliere arc no public banks here save and except 
one co-operative bank of the usual mufassil 
tj-pe, which IS however, -in a ver>' moribund 
condition. Tlie hill people arc notoriously im- 
provident and would barrow money ' from 
Marwaris and other money-lenders in times of 
marriage® and other social festivities. It is 
cunou® that whil-t tno®t Calcutta bank® arc 
ojicning branches in many places in and beyond 
Bensal, thi® place ha® hitherto c«capcd their 
attention owing perhaps to ignorance of loc.al 
condition®. I am, liowcvcr, sure that if some 
substantial bank or banks e-tabli'li branche® 
in thi- rciy important trade centre, they will 
lx? very well off fhcni'chc-s ard can aI'o"n«3Ut 
Bengalee nierchant® in «ub«fanti3ny sharing 
the trade of thi® place with the ^fanvari® 

AVe Bengalee- are a stay-at-lioine people 
and lack the ®piri( of cntcriiri-e and. many of us 


6 
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lihyeicftl endurance. That accounts for the fact 
(hat, tlioURli Kftiiinpong is a UcnRal tottn, alf 
ifa internal nnd rxtonml trade with Sikkim, 
TiIhI /tnd tljc oi India is in Ihe IjhikN of 
l>ci>j)U' ollitr than ll(ni*al(<r- That is 

triif for every jmrt of lhii;'d, and h> long as 
imr young ikojuc d" not develop (lie iietoK'ar}' 
spirit of t!itor|irj>-e and jiimera of pliy^iral 
endurance, people of other provinces will win* 


tinuc to deprive Bengal of nil wealth horn out 
of trade nnd commerce. I would earncMly 
invite young Bengalee^ nnd ppccially Bengalee 
incrcliants nnd hankerH to vi^il Knlmipong witfi 
it \Kw to study nnd e*taldK!i trade relations 
MJid I «m sure IJh-j’ nill not coido }icrc in vain 
if they arc really cntc-tiiri-ing people. 

K»iimpi>nx. 

^t*y 2ft. JOS') 


HONEY REE 

By KSlllTISIICHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Tiin <iovB\ bee is lamdmr to us all Many of 
iH miglit have seen swarms of bees flying over 
our head high up m the air witli tiie characteris- 
tic fliarj’ burring stumd from one village to 
another. Moxl of us must ha\c seen bees 
jiuniining from flower to flower m fruit and 
flower gardens, over pots of jaggery or traj* 
rontaining siigar-eandy m a grocer's shop 
itoney bees are social insects In mg together in 
the form of a colony. Hive \* their home where 
they work inecsaontly. There may be one or 
more combs in a hive according to the class of 
bees to which they belong 

PniNimtE MtrriioD or BEc-KcEriso 
Bees arc coinmoii in India Sight of bee- 
hunters collecting honey’ during blos«im»mg 
Bca'On is al«o common. These men get honej' 



simply for the trouble of collecting it Aitificial 
hce'-kcepmg in a crude fonu is also known in 


India for age-. Bees are kept in hollowed logs 
and m earthen pitchers turned tip^iilc down and 
iiwl to the brandies of trees or hung up from 
the e.sics ol eotiflges Sotriolimes pitchers are 
kept honzontally embedded in mud walls of 
dwelling iioU'CB with the clo'.od mouth facing 
•n-nle Hie room, nnd tlio bottom of the pitcher 
faring <>iii-<idc having a small hole for entranre 
and exit of lices. Practically tlie^ arc decoy 
hi\(* During the swarming time bees take 
xImIkt there, build combs and store honey. 

For extraction of honey, bees are driven 
iwiiv hy nj>plymg smoke to the liivc. In the 
j>ioC(" a lot of them arc burnt and choked to 
death Combs arc then cut out and honey 
ivtiaetwJ by stjueciing the combs. Ap.irt from 
honej. tombs contain tiiou‘»ands of egge and 
giub-* While squeezing the combs all thc-c arc 
cni-hed oml the juice thus squeezed out aI«o 
Rtt* mixed with honey. This nictlinil of collect- 
ing honey is not on)"y primiliic but cniol too. 
There is no export trade of honey thus collected. 
The whole quantity finds its xv.ay into xillar'os 
nnd towns and is sold from grocer's shops. On 
aeeount of the crude nature of extraction the 
honey does not keep It ferments in no time 
and bccoiiies. unfit for human consumption. 

yioDr.RV Brn-KEFriho 

Bec-kcepmg is practiscil now -a-d.ays on 
scientific fines and iioney extracted without 
Glling bees and grubs or dc-troying the comb'’ 
Bees arc nccomoiksted in arlificin) hives where 
they hx’o comfortably wnthin the easy reach of 
the keeper for examination and extraction of 
«ir|>fu« honey after keeping sufficient honey in 
tlic combs for the bees. 

By inwlcni hec-kerping 5« meant tlic skilful 
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and intelligent maiiagenient of bccs hou*e(l in 
special boxes called liivcs for increased pro>ktc- 
tion of boncy %\itbout having taken lemitMi to 
the cruel practice of killing the bees and 
destroying the combs. This has been made 
possible by tiie adoption of removable frames 
for comb building, invented by Langstroth— the 
fatiicr of American apiculture — in 1851, with 
hnc opening at the top This contrivance has 
made it possible for the bee-keeper to handle 



A corner of Khadi Pratisthan's apiarv at Sodepur 
Hites placed on stands 5' spart 

and examine the combs with the sitting bees 
thickly spread over and having grubs and eggs 
in the cells and the queen slowly moving about, 
to have a peep in e%'ery nook and comer of the 
hive, to transfer combs from one hive to 
another, diMde lihos artificially, control natural 
swarm, graft tiuecn cells from one comb of a 
colony into another, rear and intioducc queen 
and manage bees in any w ay the keeper desires. 

Artificial Hue 

Brii5 js^rr jxwJc tv bJidd jjj nnoilrai 

frames placed in the hue The ta?k of the 
bees in building combs can now be furtliei 
simplified b> fixing comb-foundations in frames 
so that bees may draw out cells upon them and 
build straight combs Combs c.an be taken out 
of the hive with the sitting bees, examined and 
placed in position again Honry is x-erj' heaxy 
and the comb is verj' fr.ail being made of wax 
It is the natural instinct of the bees to store 
honey in the upper part of the comb where it 
is fixed to its natural support so that comb may 
not sag by the weight of honcx'. This instinct 
of the bee has been taken adxantagc of in 
making the artificial hive. 

Usually there are two chambers in a hh'e, 
one upon the other. The lower chamber is for 


brood rearing, while the upper chamber is for 
exthtsive storage of honey where no egg- arc 
laid. Cells of the brootl eomb in the lower 
chamber also contain honey here and there, 
and in a strip of two to ttirce inches in the 
upper part of the comb for the needs of the 
bws. For extraction, shallow’ frames having 
combs full of honey are taken out from the 
upper cliambcr, bees arc remoxed by jerking 
them off, combs uncapped with the aid of a caj) 
cutting knife and honey extracted witli the aid 
of a centrifuge. After the cxtr.action, combs 
arc returned to the hixe to be refilled by the 
bee* And this continues till the honey llow 
season is ox'cr. 

Bee-Keepivo IX Other CocxtrieS 
Bee-keeping on modern lines is an estab- 
lished industiy in America and in European 
(•ountnes Anicnc.i is ahead of all others whcic 
It practiseil for near about 100 years. In 
England it is being earned on for oxer 50 jenrs. 
England winch is an industrial country and has 
the same area as that of the proxdnce of Bengal, 
produce* honey, value of which approaches 
£200,000 annually Yet it is considered as a 
less important branch of rural aclixdty. There 
were about 20 000 bcc*keepcrs in England and 
Wales m 1925 with about 70000 bee colonies. 
In 1929 total numlier of colonies swelled upto 
100.000, bee-keepers numbered 23,500 and the 



In Apnl best beps have spread themselves on ihe 
alighting hoard and fanning in fre«h ait with 
vigorous flapping of their tiny vnng«, thus 
regulating the hive temperature 

total weight of bonev crop was 34,300 cwt. 
Ox-er and aboxe their own production the 
axcrage annual import is 100,000 ewi, of which 
about 10 per cent is re-exported. 

Englaxid produces honey for her own con- 
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sumption and sets supplier from the British West 
Indies, New Zealand, Canaila, Aiistialia, United 
States, Chile, Russia, Cuba, San Etomingo, 
Nctlicrland, Ilayti and France. There arc al«o 
other countries which export honey though their 
quantity i« comparatively small. The annual 
consumption oi honey in England is abont -J lb 
per head In Canada the average consumption 
K 2 Ib-i per head per annum. It is higher in 
New Zealand Among tlic exporters to 
England, U. S. A stands first and New Zealand 



#iccond The aboxo figures alone, without going 
into the figures of other countries, nil! gi\< 
one an idea as to the pos«ibi!ity in boe-ktepmg 
and poailion of honey in the world inaikel os 
food-stuff and ns an agricultural produce 


beyond computation Bets arc there, but we 
do not know how to keep them properly and 
get pure honey for our own use and for the 
market far and near. It is difficult to get 
appliances here and expert advice. The keeper 
is to make his hive according to Iiis own ideas 
and choice and for appliances he shall have to 
manage things out of tit-bits procured, sized 
and assembled all bj’ himself. 

In America and in European countries bee- 
keeping IS practised methodically both ' in 
commercial and cottage scales. Researches were 
made and the whole thing has been brought 
to a standard. Marketing has been organized 
and advertbing concerted There are laws 
against adulteration and in several countries 
there are statutory grade standards of honey. 
Tlierc are bee-books dealing with the roani- 
pukation of bees and combs, extraction of honey 
and all matters relating to bee and bee-farming. 
There are firms w ho keep and supply bees and 
appliances One can purchase live bees by 
weight, a swann or an established colony by rail 
or a single queen by post 

Boe-koeping has become ingrained in them 
where it is prsfti«ed for hundred years. Cow- 
keeping IS easy with us and wo oo it without 
eflnrt, being familiar with cows from our birth. 
We «ec them tended and milked. We know 
their iiabit and n.itnre ns a matter of course 
It mu«t be so with bees in India. Being new^ 

It ma\ take a little time and require some 
ctTort hut we «iu«t be diligent enough to stick 
111 it and rarrj* it on to eticcc««. We should 
ha\e this much knowledge that a mere handful 
«»f Ik'Cs i« an asset, that we can turn it info a 
working colony ami get return out of It in the 
'h.siw of honey. 
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l)lii"Oiii'' and fl<»\\tT» 111 t!ic production of better 
fruit? and sccd<. 

Twenty-two jear? ap;o Rev. Fr, Newton of 
Tncliinopoly successfully tlomesticatcfi the 
Indian Bee and pot surplus honey. He intro- 
duced smaller frames, very nearly half the size 
of standard brood frames. Standard frame 
mea'urr^ 14" lonp, 8i" deep ^lilli top bar 



A ‘Itdliiw comb from «hc iirp'rr chtmW 
of a tmall hWe, full of hono. wiih 
bees M\UBJ 

17" long X S" 'vide X 2" That Indian 

Bec'- are not goo<l honc.N-pathcrer*. timt the 
queen is not prolific and that no nppremWo 
surtilus honey will bo left for tlu Keeper after 
lujildmg coiiibs in lug frames and feeding the 
biv«, inii«t have weighed in elioo<ing the small 
frame for domesticating the Indian Bee when 
litNi nltenipts were made. Small fr.anie« are 
ptHHl if abundant pa'turagc i- not o%ailablc in 
n inrlioular loe.alitv. But «tand.vrd frame*-, 
wlurc in ti-c in India, are giving ••ati-faclorj 
rrsull'*. In South India the Mimll framo are- 
in favour. 


more hom-y than tiic smaller one- For a 
bt^nner a pair of -ni.ill hives would Ik- best 
Ten pound'^ of licncy from .a Miuali hive is not 
bad. After having gained experience and Ining 
confident of handling and controlling tnoic hcC'> 
he may go in for a standard frame hive for the 
next one. The small lii\e« if dc-ired, may 
either continue to be u-ed a- such and yield 
honey or may be u-cd 0 *^ iieucltu'- for 

queen rearing. From a hive liaxing ckntn 
standard frame- 20 to 30 lb- of huncx or more 
may be got in the plains. The hill t\]>c of 
*• Indian Becs ’* yield more honey than the 
plains type We began witli two small hni'-. 
gradually m four year'- mcrca-cd the number 
to fift)', out of which -evenfftn are st.ind.ird- 
imme hive-- — all humming with bee- and pixng 
full -ati-faction 

The ntn\inium yield so f.ir aftaiiicl in oiii 
apiar>' i« 15 Ih« from a '•mall lii\c imd lOl lb- 
from a st.andnr<l-framc lu'c, bee« in botli cT-r- 
l>cmp of local strain Fr-anK- were not lilted 
with comh-founiKuion- lire- had to luiild 
comb- from eomb-guidc- 

Bris- i.v I.vDis 

In India generally 'peaking, there are 
three varieties oi honey hce«. e <7 , (1) the Ilnek 
Bee ( \pi« Dorsata), i21 the Little Bec (Api< 
Floreni. and i3) tiie Inman Bee fApis Iniiiea) 
Of ih<-e the Iiniian Bee i« the only variety tliat 
r.ii> be hixed artificially 

JUx 1. Bn SM» L1TTI.F. Bir 

The Hoik Ix-c- builil comb- high np on the 
branches of tne- on the tirr.aci^ and cornice' 
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Till- litlli' hi.C'* al'O Ijinkl oiw Hnnll HiiKle 
toml) f<ir n roloiiy in liii'-hc'*, (in hraiicliiK nf 
Mimll ami i-rnni.-tiiiu'^ even in ilncSlini; 

lionxes Tlit“"(; nko do not lirook di*-(urlian(c. 

Tm; Inuuv Bit. 

The Indian Bee (Apin Iiidica) lives in 
(overed jd.iKs, — ni rooms of dwolling hou'-o", 
in abamkiiud rooiiis, in cn%itics under the 
ground, in trie trunks, in linck-huilt nnd imiil 



Bp'‘» renwied from a brot«l<omh •howing r«p|H.<3 
honey cell* m a stop m the upper pan. with 
capped brood below The epeeial »iyle 
Winn? of (he frame tan lie »Cfn 

wnlls, in nbnndoncil tin c-snistcis, boxes, eaithcn- 
pots nnd the like They build siieral iminllel 
combs side by slrlc in ti colony This i« the 
only variety that can be hived artifieiaUv and 
arc comparatuoly of mild tcnij>ai ament In 
tome places tlioy arc called “r'at-pati’ on 
account of the scven'coinbs built n-wally in a 
colony. Honey yield of thi' laricty j& n(^t to 
that of rock-bec The rock-bec is the grcalest 
honey-} icldcr. 

Bcc 8 that can be hn cd artificially arc 
called “ hivc-becs " and th(> “ Indmn Bee” is 
the only variety in India that can be domesti- 
cated profitably, ttild colonies of this tjpe 
are abundant in India These can be procur^ 
in any number easily and lined without diffi- 
culty. A little search and entjuiry in one’s own 
nciKhboiinnR arp.a« will lead to the nglit sort 
of bee for keeping. 

Acquaixtincu with Bee 
Bee colony is composed of a queen, a Hit?c 
number of female bees called 'workers’ and 
some drones. The queen’s function is to laj' orr 
and nothmR eke, the rest is being done by the 
workers The drone's function is to inseminate 


the virRin queen. Tiny are tolerated in the liivc 
for that lonsideratioii only. Thev arc killed or 
iimimcd and drivni out of the fiivc when the 
puanning pi rind is o\er. By ' bcc ’ is meant 
tlic fcinulc bee llint comjiri-e the main iKipula* 
lion of tlie colony. 

Ill tlie «ir while on the wing the virgin queen 
nintis with a drone and being impregnated 
comes liatk to the hive. Tlic drone dies in fiil- 
fillinp his iiii"-,ion of life. Virgin qiiien mates 
once in life nnd goes on laying fcrtilizid egg till 
the Kininal fluid rcceiicd from the drone i.s c.x- 
hniistcd The niiropcan variety of queen ran 
lay in liir prune nnd .at the pe.ak of the season 
nlKHit 2000 eggs a d.iy. 

The responsibility of working tlic colony 
lies with the worker bees. According to nature 
of work, bees arc clat-ificil as ‘nurses’ and 
‘foragers’ Tlic foragers go out; %Wt flowers, 
g.atlur pollen anil honey as al*o water. They 
gathir ‘propolis’ for binding combs to tiic 
support from wluch tlic comb- hang down nnd 
for mending cracks. 

The workers feed tlio grubs, secrete wait 
and build comb* They mend comb*, remove 
dirt and refuse matters, dead bees or grubs if 
any, and keep tJic Iiive neat and clean. They 
rear the queen during swarming period and when 
a colony becomes quccnics*. 

Tlicy maintain luxe temperature bv sitting 
upon the combs and cover them up for nafching 



A half size brond frame much in favour in 
Sonlh Indie — (hirkty coverril with bees 


of eggs They spread tliemseh es over the 
alighting bo.ant of the hive and fan in cold air 
bj’ quick and continuous flapping of their tiny 
wings when nccess.ary. Inside the line they 
sit on the lop bars of the frames and fan out 
the moist air. They cling together in the line 
in a chain forming a long cluster Tims tlicy 
liang silently, increase he.it within the cluster 
and secrete wax upon wax-pockets undenic.ath 
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the abdomen. They transfer these to mouth 
for preparation of cells of the comb. 

The queen lays eggs in the cell, eggs hatch 
into grub, grubs when fed tran*fonn into pupa. 
Pujia is the sleeping stage from wliieh the full- 
grown bee emerges out. Bees allow only one 
queen in the colony to reign over them and the 
leigmng queen tolerates no other Indng queen 
m the hive. The queen can lay both fcrliUzed 
and unfertilized eggs at her will From a 
fertilized egg the worker will emerge and from 
the unfertilized will emerge the drone The 
same fertilized egg th.at produces a worker can 
as well produce a queen according to supply of 
food received in the larval state and according 
to nature of cell occupied by the egg The queen 
is a fully developed female bee, whereas the 
workers though females are not fully (lc% eloped 
The drones are males. 

Tr,\t.nino 

A prospects c bee-keeper shall Imvc to 
acquaint himself with the bee family He must 
know the parts of the artificial hive He must 
learn handling of bees and frames, extraction 
of honey and wax and nil things relating to 
bees and their keeping He must be able to 
capture bees from tlieir natural wild abodes and 
hive them He must bo hard working, intel- 
ligent and inquisitive He must give up the 
idea, if any, that bees require no attention 
Successful bec-keeping requires knack and ex- 
pcricncG acquired through work and close study 
of the nature and habits of the bee« Lessons 
from a practical bee-keeper by attending 
demonstrations and lectures apart from instruc- 
tions from text-book®, will he helpful for a 
beginner. Kliadi Pratisthan arranges training, 
details of which may be ascertained by cor- 
rcsjiondence Sodepur is 10 mile® from Calcutta 
on the E. B.R. main line and the Khadi 
Pratisthan adjoin® the Sodepur railway station 
There is hourly tr.ain scrMce Cheap pcnoiljcal 
railway tickets arc also aiailablc 

ArPLISNCES 

Beginnens arc recommended to get those 
ajipliance® (hat are iramediately required. 
Appliance® consist of (1) Iliie, complete with 
frame® and Duminy-bnard, (2) Veil and Hat 
and (3) a p.iir’of glove® for the protection of 
face and hand® again-t sting®, (4) one Smoker, 
(5) one pen knife, (0) a pair of sci®«ors. 
(7) a strong feather, (81 one framc-i-tand, 
(91 luve-®tnnd. (101 one sw arm-caleliing net, 
(IJ ) a few eardicn ili-he® for plaeine under the 
leg® of the hive-stand filled with water to pre- 


vent ants from approaching the hive, (12) one 
honey-extractor, (13) a pair of uncapping 
knives for cutting out caps of hoiiey-combs 
necessary' for extraction of honey, (14) 'one un- 
capping tray and (15) quccn-cxcludcr for 
prexenting queen from approaching certain 
parts of the hive where her presence is not 
wanted Purchase of the ln-.t four items in the 
list may be dclaj'ed line and extractor cost 
a little more in comparison to the other items, 



Anoiber brood comb under examination 

but thoc two will last one’s life. Cost of 
appliances remains same whether one keeps one 
hiNC or more 

PftODtCTlON or HoN'LY 
Honey IS nectar collected from flowers by 
bees, earnest to the hive m their honey-sac and 
dcpo®ited m the comb cells. In the natural 
condition while in flower it is a thin transparent 
colourle®® fluid Bhile in tlie sac and in the 
hive, nectar undergoes chemical change and 
turns into honey E-xce.*® of water is evaporat- 
o«l by the warmth of the comb, the hh'e 
tcini»craturo having been rai-ed by tlie bees, 
and when ripe the cells are scaled. It u-ually 
gets (he smell of the flower from which it i® 
eollectctl For one drop of honey a bee has to 
\i®it more than a hundred flower®. Honey 
cannot be prepared anywhere except in the 
laboratory of the hoc® which is the 
bce-hivc. 

Plre ^^•D rnF®ir Hovnv 
Purr ami fre-h honey i® ®wcct, delicious and 
palatable It ha® got <h'tinctiie flinoiir and 
aroma iieeiiliar to it® own It i« .'i conccntr.atcd 
and nutritious food Honey i® pre<hgr®fci1 .'iml 
easily a®«imilable. Fre-lily extractotl lioney is 
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ft triin^parciit mucous hfiuid. Its colour ranges 
Iioin gli-tcnitig \shite to deep red according to 
hca^an und kind of flower from wliicli nectar is 
collected by the bees. It becomes opaque on 
gramil ition. 


As A Daily Food 

Aimmj' the varioii® items of our daily food 
hoiirv claims n prire place. It is n good item of 
food' for pei'-ons liftMng elrcnuous exertions in 
their daily work. It is good for the cliildrcn. 
Wlun digti-tion has been impairt'd due to ngc 


or dW-ase ordinaiy sugar can be profitably 
replacwl by honey. 

Medicinal I’novniTiLs 
Medicinal properties of honey have been 
knou'n in India from time immemorial. It is 
an excellent specific for weak heart and wasting 
diseases. II qiienclies thirt-t and increases 
appetite. It is a mild laxative. It is a remedy 
for e>’c troubles. It soothes cough, cold, sore- 
throat and hiccup It can be applied to scalds 
and bruises. 


ONE IlUNOnED AND FIFTl' YEARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERIC.V 

llv ri«.FKsoa NAnESll CIIANDHA ROY, M,A, rh.i>. 


Ov THE fourtli ol Motcli last a joint lesion ol 
iS I n HoSas ol the United Stales C<>ne;«» 
fa. addres.ed hy Pres.dant R^>‘ , 

Chiel Justice Hughes on “'SVnh in 

S ”"ddtf°.Sta“ rfsih they p- 

"nr This period of " '»'rntjon h» no„ 

’’“'•L'efh ftThildeft Shc'"SiefS«st..e 
SS f to jih aSembly of the Congn-™en 
j Csr.ojf.ps The two speeches were charac- 

msMi 

S'rchrel TmUee einph a-ised that nltl.nngh 

'hKdty allftra iLe Lo^'C ‘tnicliiTe. 


they involved on occasions considerable delay 
in the passing of mcaiurcs, they ftl«o “ assuit 
m tlie long run o more deliberate judgment. 
The rrcsident’s speech was de^otcd almost 
cxclusncly to an analysis of the democratic 
principles which underlie the Con«titution of 
(he United States. These principles, he 
emphasised, have been Mndicated beyond 
doubt by (be great achievements of the nation 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
Tlus democratic system, he said, is up to the 
people to maintain and conxerx'e. 

He ob'crvcd, 

-Today, wjlh many olher democraeiM ihe Umifd 

(he rotun. of form* o[ government ithich for two_ thousand 
yean Have proved their lyranny and iheir instability 
alike " 

Now the Constitution, the 150th anniver- 
sary of whose inauguration has been cclebrat- 
^ for the last three years in the United States, 
was the handiwork of n band of men who were 
well versed m human affairs and especially in 
the affairs of their countiy. They had w.atched 
with anxiety the trend of events in the loose 
union of the states which had seceded from the 
Britisii Empire and asserted their independence 
after a protracted .and valiant fight for about 
se\cn years They had found to their utter 
di«nmy that under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion which all the seceding states had accepted 
by 1781 tlie central machinery of government 
was not onlv feeble but was absolutely at the 
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mercy ot the govermental authorities of the 
different states. As a result of such ■weakness 
and powerlessness on the part of the centra! 
government, the relations between the Con- 
federation and foreign states could not be con- 
ducted with the neccssarj- vigour and driving 
force. Foreign Governments found it possible 
to an increasing degree to take advantage of 
this weakness of the central government of the 
American states and treat its legitimate com- 
plaints on many occasions with supreme 
contempt. The relations among the states 
themsehes were also not as good as they 
should have been. In fact they became strain- 
ed to an alarming degree. In view of these 
facts many of the leaders of the country be- 
came convinced that unless the tmion was 
strengthened and the central government was 
given necessary power and authority, the 
future of the states would be really gloomy. 
So the latter were persuaded to participate in a 
Convention which was called to meet in May, 
1787, at Philadelphia 

Of the thirteen states twelve co-operated 
in making the Convention a repreaenlative 
body. Only Rhode Island did not send anv 
delegates It refused to have anything to do 
with it. The Convention consisted of fifty-five 
members most of whom, as it has already been 
pointed out, had considerable experience of 
men and things and were not in the least ex- 
pected to be carried away by mere catch- 
phrases Thirty-nine of them had served m 
cither the continental or the confederate Con- 
gress, eight had signed the Declaration of 
Independence, seven had been chief execu- 
tives of their states and twenty-one had fought 
in the Revolution The first and foremost 
among them was certainly George Washington 
who had been not only the Coramander-in- 

War of Independence agamst England but 
otherwise also occupied the pre-eminent position 
among the leaders of the counliy' It was but 
inevitable that he would be called upon by the 
delegates to preside over their deliberations, 
and tile very fact that he held the stcenng 
wheel of the Convention accounted to a great 
extent (or its success. Among the others promi- 
nent in the Convention were Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who had played such n great part in the 
hislorj’ of hi« country as a wise coun«e!lot and 
as an astute aml)n«‘=.'idor. James Madi'on who 
wn« well verged in the hi^toiy of conetitutions 
of different countrio*! both ancient and modem 
and wa« pos«ibly more responsible than any 
other per'on In giving shape to the federal 


constitution which the Convention ultimately 
turned out Alexander Hamilton from New 
York who later was responsible veiy largely in 
persuadii^ people by hts able pieces of writing 2 
to accept the constitution which had been 
drawn up, and James Wilson whose contribu- 
tions to the work of the Convention were only 
next to tho«e of JIadison, 

The Convention began its work on the 
25th of May and after four months of labour 
handed over a document to the confederate 
Congress before September of 1787 was out. 
Of the fifty-five members thirty-nine only 
signed it. Of the rest some had already left 
and some disapproved of the proposals and 
therefore refused to sign the document. The 
confederate Congress on receipt of the pro- 
posals referred them at once to each of the 
thirteen stales It was for the latter now to 
accept or reject them It should be emphasis- 
ed here that the Convention whicii chaiked out 
these proposals worked m secrecy. Not only 
was the Convention not open to the pres*! but 
what 13 more, the members were pledged not to 
publish anything which might transpire in the 
meetings This secrecy was certainly one of 
the secrets of its success. 1/ the general body 
of people in the states had any idea as to what 
proposals were being framed by their delegates 
they would have nipped the whole venture m 
the bud. It was only when the work was 
accomplished, the scheme was formulated and 
the constitution drawn up and duly signed by 
llic delegates that it was published and then 
submitted to the people of the thirteen states 
for approval. Of course the people were not lo 
discuss and vote upon the constitution directly. 
The qualified voters among them first elected a 
conientiOQ in every state and it was these state 
coni-entions which were to debate and vote 
upQu the pcoposaJs. It was int thftox ta 
or reject these proposals in toto. They could 
not amend them Of course some amendments, 
especially in regard to Bill of Rights, were 
suggested and later on they were duly embodi- 
ed in the Constitution. But for the time being 
the Conventions w ere either to accept or reject 
the proposals and actually one by one eleven 
of them adopted the Constitution a« it had been 
framed at Philadelphia .and when the year 
1788 drew to its clo'e only Rhode Island and 
North Carolina were found to hold out still 
against the new Constitution. Thej' could be 
persuaded to come into the sj’sfcm only when 

2. Thfse pieces together sritli some of the contribu- 
Itons of Jtmes MadiuiD ind John Jay vere {acorpnrated 
in the (Teat tTeati*e known as the Ftieralut, 
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it hail ulrtatiy hcin installed anti operated for 
fomo time. 

The Constitution tvhich was now adopted 
provided for a form of povernment which Boon 
came to be known ng fcdcrnl. Jl handed over 
to till' Central Govenunent a number of ptmers 
and functions which couhl be discharged futis- 
/octorily only hj’ such a Government. The rest 
of the povernmcnlal nulhorily and jurisdiction 
was left in the Imnds of llic Btutc*. Secondly, 
the Constitution proviiied for what had already 
been popularised by the French savant, 
Montesquiiu, as separation of powers. Tlw 
tlirco organs of govcrnincnl, IcgisJalive, execu- 
tive, and judicial were to lie as far as possible 
separate from and independent of each other. 
It was laid down also that the central legisla- 
ture would be a bi-cnnicrnl body, the upper 
house being known os the Senate and the lower 
as the House of Itepre-entativcs. Tlic House 
of Itcprcscntativcs would be elected directly 
by the qualified voters in the etatea but the 
Senate and the cliief executive, tlie Pfcsidcnt, 
would bo elected indirectly— llic former b>' the 
ligislaturrs of the stales and the latter liy an 
electoral college consisting of members chosen 
ad hoc by the qualified voters in the states 

It was arranged that the new Congress 
would meet for the first time m New York3 on 
the 4th of March, 1783. Already m Januaiy 
the members of the electoral college bad been 
elected and in February they met and cast their 
b illot for the presidential candidate* It was 
for the new Senate to open those ballot boxes 
ond declare the election of the President and 
the Vice-President But although the 4th of 
March was scliedulrd to be the time for the 
meeting of the new Congress, actuallv on that 
day only eight Senators and thirteen Represen- 
tatives arnved in the city Communications in 
those days were difficult and the journey from 
the distant states to New York was an arduous 
one. This alone might explain the delay m the 
arrival of the members of the Congress in the 
improvised capital. It was only by stages that 
the legislators poured in and every week one 
batch after another of Senators and Represen- 
tatives came to swell the number until by the 
end of the month there was a quorum of the 
Hou=c But the Senate had still no quorum fill 
the dose of the first w’cok of April. Then the 
ballots were counted and the election of George 
Washington as President and John Adams as 
Vice-President was declared Messengers were 
despatched immediately to inform them ns to 

3 From New York the heodguwters >»«» ehified to 
Philailolphia and thence to Washington on the Poloinse. 


tficir election bo that tiicy might arrive in the 
city m early ns iici'-.ibh* to take the oath of 
tlieir office. John Adams of Afii'snchusctts rixie 
into the city on the 2ht of April and look over 
the duly of pn-«idi/)g over the dcjjberations of 
the Bennte. Two days later Washington made 
his entry and on the last day of April look the 
oath of office. 'Phe new government was now 
ret in motion. 

TIte dilTcrcnce Ixitwccn 1789 and 1939 may 
be brought out into relief by the citation of 
some facts. The number of people then 
inhabiting the slates w-ns about four million 
and the nuinlwr now is over 120 million. The 
number of states tlial made tip the federation 
in 1789 was only thirteen and tliat nt present is 
forty-eight. The city of New York in which 
the first government of the Tnited States was 
installed contained in 1789 only thirty thou- 
sand people At present it contains over seven 
mdliofi 60 ul«. The people outside certain areas 
were then mainly agricultural in occupation 
and pastoral m outlook and policy. It wn* the 
omlntion of JcfTcrsont and hi* followers to main- 
tain this pa«tornl character of American life 
and fight the growth of indu«trian«m in the 
country But one who looks at America to- 
<fay may immediately imagine how futile that 
ambition was and how vain that fight has 
proved to be. Amenea is not only today a 
great industnol and manufacturing countrj’ but 
what IS more even ils agriculture has taken up 
the npfxiarancc of an industiy*. It has lost iU 
distinctiveness and agricultural production Ins 
become as industriali«cd m character os the 
production of ony manufactured article. So 
even the apnculfunsts today do not look at 
things from the old pastoral angle. Their view 
of life has become the same for all practical 
purposes as that of the industrialist* American 
civilisation today is in fact definitely and 
emphatically what Jcffer'on would have done 
his be*t to pro'cnbe in bis countrj*. 

One feature of American government 
throughout the la't one hundred and fifty years 
of its life has especially to be emphasi'cd today. 
President Roo«cve!t took good care to devote 
the major portion of his speech on the fourth of 
March last to this aspect and at this hour of 
world's hWory when deification of the state and 
worship of leaders have become part and parcel 
of the political and social life of so many 
nations, he was certainly right to put all his 
empha-sis upon (his a«pcct of American life. 
This feature is the liberty of the individual .and 

4 I» rrti hf who had drafted the Dfriaratjon of 
Indepradcnce and w. , ihe 3rd President 
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the free nature of the government. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, .that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and pursuit of 
Happiness So obseiwed the American people 
in their Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
The ideals thus voiced forth m a critical 
moment of their historj’ were accommodated 
later in the Constitution of their country. The 
Bill of Rights was of course adopted about a 
year after the new Constitution went into effect 
but since 1790 it has acted as the bulwark of 
the liberty of the individual citizens. Except in 
the time of war everj' person in this countr>' has 
the benefit of habeas corpus. Of course when 
we say that every person has been endowed 
with full liberty by the Constitution, we are 
not exactly correct. And at this hour when the 
150th anniversary is being celebrated it is good 
that we emphasise the limitations of American 
democraev as well. The Negroes in America 
who number today more than one crore of 
people were kept under slavery until Abraham 
Lincoln under the stress of the Civil War set 
them free. It must have sounded as a mockery 
to the Negro slaves of the Virginian .planters 
when the latter drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and recited it from the house 
tops For long slavery continued to be a black 
spot on the otherwise democratic life of the 
American people. Then as a result of the Civil 
War the slaves were emancipated no doubt and 
the Constitution was so amendeds as to make 
any discrimination against the former slave? on 
olTencc against the fund.'imental law of the land. 
But m spite of such a definite pro\ngion of the 
Constitution the position of the Negroes is 
certainly not one of equality even today with 
that of the white citizcn« The Negro i« still 
regarded la mast places m the South not as aa 
indi\*idual but as a thing WTiitc Christian 
priests have not unoften preached from their 
sacred pulpits that Negroes had no soul and 
con«cquently liave no right to the prinlegcs 
which the Constitution prescribed only for 
human beings with soul* Taking the cue from 
the priests even the teachers in schools have 
been found to encournge their pupils to debate 
upon the question a« to whether the Negroes arc 
human beings at nil. This treatment of the 
Negroes brings out the fact into relief that the 
privilege of full individual liberty has not been 
a® universally extended as it should and might 
have boon in this eountrj'. 

5. 13>h, 14tti irid ISili Amenditieotf. (The J3ili Anrad- 
Bicnt coostitQtionaliied the freedom of the ex^otsees). 


The operation of democratic government 
also during the last one hundred and fifty years 
has not been as efficient and as satisfactory as 
it was once expected to be. About forty years 
ago Godkin was constrained to write a great book 
on the Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. 
Government by the people turned out on many 
occasions and in many parts of the country to 
be actually government by corrupt and \enal 
agencies. So politics was shunned by decent 
people as an unclean thing. IThen the late Sir. 
Theodore Roosevelt began to mix with politi- 
cians and intended to stand as a candidate for 
the New York legislature, he was warned by 
his friends and relatievs that this was not the 
company for a gentleman of his position to 
keep and this was not the occupation for a man 
of his honesty of purpose to undertake. It can- 
not be said that political knavery has been 
stamped out during the last few decades. 
Much improvement has no doubt taken place 
since Roosevelt was warned bv his well-mean- 
ing friends But democracy still remains tinged 
with the old brush in many of its aspects. 

But m spite of the deficiencies from which 
democracy m America still happens to suffer, 
It cannot be gain-said that it is still the hope 
of mankind Pillars of democracy which 
appeared so strong after the great war have 
collapsed one after another in so many 
countries that American democracy in spite of its 
drawbacks and pitfalls may be regarded as an 
example to cheer and inspire It seems we 
have gone back to the days of the late 
eighteenth centur}’, when America was fede- 
rated under a democratic constitution French 
rexolution, had not yet burst forth and royal 
tyranny was still regarded as securely 
established in the different parts of Europe. 
The crowned heads only looked askance at the 
the new State acm-s the Atlantic, which dared 
to administer its affairs without the help of a 
hereditary' ruler Such a ruler was regarded 
as so very axiomatic that the Polish Govern- 
ment after the inauguration of George 
Washington as President addres'cd him as 
“ His Elective Majesty ” But although the 
new republic was the subject of scorn to their 
royal and imperial ^lajesties in Europe, it was 
the centre of hojic to many millions of their 
oppressed subjects Today wo seem to be again 
in the same position Many of the people in 
the fascist states arc certainly looking very 
wistfully across the Atlantic 

New York Gty. U. S. A. 

9th March, 1939 



HOW THE UNIVKHSITY CAN SOLVE THC PJIOBLEM 
OF EDUCiVTED UNOIFLOYflIENT 

1)Y I’UAPHUUA CHANDUA GHOSK 


lUx-TN-n-Y sumc industrinl-inaBnfttcs nnd busi- 
ness-experts Imve rcndily responded to the 
invilntion of the Calcutta University and have 
delivered a terica of " Career Lectures 
intended to tackle the problem of educated 
imeiiiployiucnt. How for those lectures have 
cone to solve that problem at all, or will c\cr 
CO to solve It. is 11 matter on which opmipna 
will ilifTcr. Ihil there can be no doubt that 
the educated unemployed, who either lietcncil 
to those lectures, or read their report# m print 
in tlie newspapera. found them quite attractive 
and impres-ivc, while their w-orncd and anxious 
piardians were much gratified with them and 
Uie general public felt jubilant over tlic Jac 
that the University was no longer eontented 
with. the mere task of cxamininK and passing a 
I CC ot year after year, hut was making some 
Sere endeavour {o solve the bread-problem 
of those who got througli her portals. Il8pp> 

Sb° Swr the Great War m many European 
SSr-e, trliera they adopted one-Unrd roea- 
tinnal instruction witli tno-tliird academic 
Studies in their scliool curriculum Tliat novel 
idea lortlraitli eaurfit the , 

Croat educationist, Sir Asuto'h ^tookerjee, wh 
made a couple of attempts by holding conlcr- 
pnees of Head blasters and persons interested 
i^tlw education of school-children wnh a 
to impress upon them the utilitv of a vocatira 
' nl n truction along witli the schoo cour-c, but 
nothin^ came out of those meetings as the 
?°].ool anthoritire, eo yep; '“hmg m m.Mt.ve, 

"fleino edvery e.-ential in a •yatem "t edueu- 

tion in a notoriously poor coiin.ty like that of 

°“''noiv all that is by the way. .Tlir Caleutla 

University, while inviting eminent ^mo«s 

mcrio lecture on how to solve tlic ^hlom of 
' educated unemployment within her halU, 


fclifluld have abo explored the possibilities she 
has got within her own doors by which she 
can, if she so de-ires, solve that problem hcr- 
fclf to a verj’ large extent. 

I slmil now put forward one by one tlic 
few practic.al sclicmes which need the most 
serious consideration of the University author- 
ities, l)ccau«e, if given effect to, they arc sure 
to bring about sonic relief in the situation 
without out«ide help and advice. 

1. The UNnxasiTY Bvsk 
tVuh her annually expanding income of 
several lacs a jear from the fee-fund, sale of 
pubhcatioos and the like, she can verj' well 
start a fully equipped bank of her own with 
a nominal capital to begin with. By engapng 
the services of a few persons well trained m 
modem -banking bu«inc' 8 , method and practice, 
on the contraci-sy&tcro, to be terminated when 
her own graduates have fully learned to 
manage the concern, she can wnth tlicir nsai«t- 
nnec get at least two dozens of her so [nr only 
Uieorctically-cquiprcd M.Coms and B.Coma 
trained practically in all the dilTercnt lines of 
modem banking This batch of graduates will 
undergo the practical training for three years 
only on some reasonable subsistence allowance 
to l)C replaced by another such batch who are 
specializing m banking in their University 
course, but need practical training in banking 
method nnd prnctice After their training is 
over, some from the first batch arc to be 
absorbed into the vnnous department's of the 
proposed bank, whilst the rest will be sent out 
Into the world better fitted to hold their own 
than hitherto for lack of n proper sy-tcmatic 
practical training, either in Calcutta, else- 
where in Bengal or in up-countrj’ places as 
thoroueh practical product® from the bank of 
tlicir Almfl .Ifafcr Again, within the bank 
itself at least some dozens more of graduates, 
otherwise qualified, will find useful occupa- 
tions in its various section®, besides provision 
in the subordinate situations for a large num- 
ber of iicr undergraduates. The proposed 
bank will 'cn e as the bank for the University 
Iicisclf as well ns for her numerous_ teachers 
examiners, assistants and subordinates and 
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•will further constitute the clearing-bank as far 
as external bank-traniactions of her regular 
constituents will be concerned. Tlic differ- 
ent Calcutta colleges, hostels and licensed 
messes will be naturally attracted to become 
the clientele of tlie University bank by reason 
of their inter-allied interests. In this way the 
propo-ed bank will not only be a domestic 
institution of the University forming a sort of 
central treasuiy’ for the receipts and disburse- 
ments of moneys from and to its several com- 
ponent units, but will also form a real training- 
ground for learning banking method and 
practice for a large number of her students 
increa-ing m volume of work and sphere of 
U'efulness as years roll on The study of 
modern banking, book-keeping, auditing and 
accounts will henceforward receive a novel 
treatment in the cour^o<^ of University studies 
resulting in unexpected potentialities, so far 
tins province, so long backward in such matter, 
is concerned After the lapse of a few years 
the proposed bank will conic by a capital from 
the other three allied institutions that are pro- 
posed The University should nl«o start in full 
completion of the whole programme The 
proposed bank will become the laboratory, as 
it were, for giving practical training m banking 
'bu«ine«s in its diverse pha«c« ofTcring employ- 
ment to more and more of the educated un- 
employed as it prove* it* utility 

2. The U.vivmsrrY Co-orERi-nvr. Stores 
T he University m.ay likewise cstabh«h n 
•co-operatno store on a lerj' big *cale under 
her aegis by enlisting as its members her 
assist.ants, teachers. «tudcnis and domc-tic** 
and open out therein line- of the various necc— 
saries and articles of luxune- selling ;hem nl 
roa-on'iblc profit, allowing lilxnl conrc«'ions 
to the members and on all cash ‘.ales That 
'Urh ro-oprrativc -tore- can be run with |*rofi, 
an<l ii'ofulne®* i« well-known to tho-c who have 
hail some cxpcrirnce of tlicir working el-e- 
whcrc m up-coiintr> .\g-»ia tin. '•uch -tore* 
will command a rradv and hn-k cu'-tom i* 
amply dcmon*trate<l by tlie bn-k \mding of 
nccc'«aric' and hmiric* done Ia the mimerou* 
«bop* located in the A>-iuitO'b Huddinp* of th** 
Umvir-ity. nr situated in fhcir ncjghhmirhood 
rnd run by people with little or no tr.aininc and 
<^!ucation. spirit of loyally to the Alma 
.t/n'rr, a doep eoneom for the welfare of the 
t'lliiratcd unemployed, a genuine ftelmg of eo- 
oi*rration and a *inccri* doin' to aceomph-h 
thinr* ouaht to l>c cnouch to nin the ^•arioii- 
<li‘parttncnt« of the eo-operative «torcs which 


mil on the one hand, provide cmplo>*raent to 
scores of educated unemployed and on the 
other, give them practical instruction in the 
method and practice of running co-operative 
institutions. Such a training and expenence i* 
sure to prove an useful asset to the workers in 
after-life even when they have left the Univer- 
sity concern. The University Bank will find 
the co-operative stores an ti«cful and co-operc- 
tive ally and will be the repositorj* of all her 
income 

3. TdE UN'miRSITV IxSCR-VNCE DcrARTMEKT 
In these days of insurance business in all 
directions, the University can with reasonable 
prospect of sucecss start an insurance depart- 
ment, of her own, covering risk of life, theft 
fire and success m examinations and guarantee- 
ing fidelity for would-be employees. In that 
event quite a number of her graduates will find 
cmplojincnt in the various sections of that 
department, whde Tccchnnp practienl training 
m the different line: of insurance business 
hitherto denied to tliem by any of the cxi«t- 
ing companies indigenous or foreign. The 
numerous nssi-tant* teacher', examiners and 
people Imving direct or indirect connection with 
the Unucrsity will have to be enlisted a* mem- 
bers of the insurance department on attractive 
term* The premium to be received will feed 
the dopartment ultimately, beside* fetching 
a decent income for if* gradual expansion All 
monevs at the credit of this depirtment are to 
be k<pt m rhe Um\cr»ity Bank 


•1 The Uvn-ER-sm Bixding i Ptktiostry 

AIaNUT'CTURE DfT UTTMEXT 
Tlie Uni\er'ity nn al-n start n fuliv 
cquippc<l up-to-date bindine dep'ir incnt along 
with her pubhoafion* section alreadv in cxi«i- 
cnev and thu« rrrate a new line for trainma a« 
well n* for earning a hone-t livelihood for a 
large member of her cduea'ed unemployed 
Persons who are well qualified in tint line of 
husme-s have to be engaged on the contract- 
sv«tem «« trainer*, their seiwice- to be termi- 
nated a- soon ns oiir men hate Irfrome fuliv 
qualifityl to rephacc them ^fn^^Ifar:ure of 
high class sfationen-. eml>os-ing of letter-! e.ad* 
and cards, die-'inking nnri printinc. colour- 
pnnting. ropper-oncraving general printing 
and the like mav .al«o be u-efiilly inToduccil as 
adjunct* to the binding-department under 
experts who will net a* trainer* in onlcr to 
efford a further avenue of employment to the 
e<Iucated unemployed eager to liavc a training 
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priming nnd tlie like jobs done thrmigli that llic Univereitj' med have no scruple or 
(lepartmcat of her o\sn, feeding it by her own hewlntion to engage in Lusint's of the Bort pro- 
contnbutions and can nbo aiidcrtnkc bueinro^ iw-cfl, ns the js already rominitted to purely 
from far and near in llie very intere-fs of those* hu*imis undertakings by the printing and 
who will Ijc employed there in its various publication of the courtes of studies, text-books 
teclioiifl. All incomes derived from tbo“e nnd lectures nnd by carrying on n syelematic 
sections arc to be credited to ibe Uniwrsity growing trade in them. In such a matter she 
Hank, thus inflating both tlic Aolmnc of its work is required to come to grips svilb the pressing 
nnd income. problem of unemployment nnd give up her 

Wlitther there cxi'ls any statutory bar to attitude of old academical indifference to such 
tliC University undertaking banking busincts mntters ns unbecoming of n University in 
with a portion of her own income is not quite fonsMcmtion of tlic special fact that ours is a 
known. lint in case there docs cxi®t any eueb disastrously poor country. Merely inaugura- 
liindrnncc, if the Unive^^Uy can satisfy the tion of the " Career Lectures " under her 
(hnernment that the running of the bank ns au«piccs will hardly carr}* matters a vciy great 
cm annevp to the University will not only forth- "«>'! unlc«s tangible projects arc whole- 
witli “olve to some o\t«nt tlie problem of lieartcdly taken up by the University herself 
<<lucatcd unemployment Imt will also consti- for the solution of the much-vexed problem, 
tutc n veritable practical field where Yhe Government, on the other hand, ought not 
banking, accounting, cuditing, book-keeping to hesitate in sanctioning the proposed schemes, 
ami business correspondence etc., will be Icamt *9 Ibeir carrying out will mean effective and 
practically by the cx-grndu.stcs and would-bc practical, though partial, solution of a great 
graduates under the aegis of their Alma Mater, problem that is baffling solution. The Gov'ern- 
the Government can then have no reasonable roent only need watch carcfullj* the stages 
objection to give (heir sanction to «uch ft scheme through which the schemes mature gradually, 
for purely ncndemicol micre«t8 The opening But m order to keep statutory cheek on the 
of llic in«urftnfc side likewise will not onlv new institutions, the Government should depute 
afford an opportunity to the va«t number of ds own officers trained and experienced in the 
iier employees to take due advantage proposed lines to supervise those novel activi- 
of it flttiieir own doors but wdt also form ties on the p.art of the University and send 
the principal training-ground for a large number penodieal reports of their progress or otherwi«c. 
of the University students to loam the very Uhnt is furthermore essential i* that those wl'O 
many a«pects of modern insurance businc«s mil be unemployed and mean to find employ- 
without much ado The establishment of co- ment in the new University institution'- mun 
operative stores cannot be expected to pre«ent he imbued with a high sense of duty and fidelity’ 
any sort of obstacle inasmuch as such stores and the desire to be pre-eminently indu'trious 
have been opened in numerous place* by nnd painstaking, so that for tneir laches the 
Government employees and earned on under infant institutions may not prove un'ucccssful 
indirect Government control with practically or die a premature death. 

good results. And where there is already the I hav-c laid down only the outlines of the 
large publication department as an adjunct o! gchcnie, which proposes Tioi oniy to open out 
the University run on almost monopolistic line* new avenues of employment on the one hand 
the fourth "cheme ought not to daunt anybody, but aH® on the other provides for training as 
as the scheme intends only an expansion there- well as livelihood The details have to be filled 
of in a few other kindred lines along with it, in by an expert Committee with nece«'nry- 
•with a view to gjving employment fo quite a additions and emendations m order to suit all 
large number of the educated unemployed a* conditions and circumstances. 



A HINDU-IHUSLIM RIOT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

By ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


In view of the very frequent Hindu-Muslun 
riots occurring, on bjg as well as small scale, 
in different parts of India nor^-a-days, the 
following description of a serious communal 
not of the fifteenth century will be of interest 
to us. 

The description occurs, first of all, in the 
Bengali nork, Manasa-Mangal, written by 
Bijoy Gupta, presumably in the fifleenlh 
centurj’ A D , but certainly not later than the 
eaily part of the sixteenth Bijoy Gupta’s 
account is supported, with slight variations, bj' 
later writers on the same subject, e.g, Dweeja 
Vansibadan and Vansidas Whatever may be 
the opinion with regard to the historical 
accurocy of the details given, there is no reason 
to doubt the substratum of truth underlying 
them; and they at least point to the terrible 
probabilities of the situation 

To come now to the subject-matter • 
According to Bijoy Gupta, there was, m the 
South (of Bengal), a village called Hossam- 
hati. Here lived two brothers Hassan and 
Hossain (I omit the unkind epithets bestowed 
on them by the oriter). They were Kasis of 
the place. Both of them knew only misdeeds; 
and they had no toleration for the practices of 
the Hindu religion Thej' Had a subordinate 
officer (havUdar) named Dula This man was 
Hossaio’s wife’s brother and was very haughty. 
He always used to accompany Hossain in his 
rounds and, out of his fear, all Hindus fled as 
soon as he ^as out Whene\'er a Hindu was 
seen with a tulsi leaf on his head, this’ man 
u^ed to seize him and, binding him, hand and 
neck, bring him before the Kazi. There the 
Hindu was assaulted with fists, slaps, and 
pelted with stones and pushed by the neck. 
Brahmins seen with their holy thread on then 
body were aWo caught and bound with a cord 
round the neck The sight of a Brahmin gave 
them much fun — his holy thread was tom and 
they spat upon his face (or mouth). Brahinins 
did not build their houses in the locality, out 
of terror of these people Such were the Kazis 
and their hai^ldar. 

Another protege of theirs was a Alulla 
named Takai, well-versed in the Book. One 
morning, a® Takai was going to the riverside 
for a “ morning-wash,” he was suddenly ostt- 


taken by storm and rain He cast his eyes m 
all directions for a shelter and saw a thatched 
hut ia the Jungle at a short distance. He ran 
to it. On entering the cottage, he found it to 
be full of a party of Hindu con herds who 
were playing on their drums and singing. 
These Hindus uere engaged in a ceremony of 
worship of the Snake-goddess, Manasa A 
number of sacred earthen pots were arrayed 
in rows and there were other articles requisite 
for the religious ceremony At the sight of 
this paraphernalia of Hindu worship, the Mulla 
became excited and proceeded to break the 
pots This created some confusion among the 
cowherds Some were frightened and fled, 
others stood at a distance and from there 
began to throw stones at the intruder; the 
bolder group surrounded the man and began to 
molest him. Ultimately however, all the cow- 
herds combined- end joined in mobbing Takai. 
The smoke of burnt incense W’as put before his 
no«e He was assaulted with fists and slaps 
His beard and moustache was plucked off; his 
turban and trousers tom to pieces; and various 
other acts of indignities done. He was then 
lied to one of the bamboo posts of the cottage. 
At length, after a forced apologj’, he was let 
off, on this condition that he would disclose 
nothing to the Kazis. 

As soon as, however, he reached liis own 
place, he appeared before the Kazi brothers, 
and with cries and lamentations, told them the 
tale of Ins sufferings “ What work do you do 
here ’ " he said, “ Hinduism has again made 
its appearance. What for do you sit at ease 
with your party here ? I cannot fully describe 
the sufferings I have undergone today On the 
bank of this Bhagirathi river, the Hindus are 
worshipping their ghosts There is an end of 
your work, I understand in my mind ” Then 
he gaTC an account of his morning adventure. 

Tlie Kazis were in a furious rage on 
hearing the words of the Mulla. They uttered 
terrible threats against Hindus. “ Such is the 
audacity of the Hindus, the swine ? In my 
own village, they practise Hinduism ? We will 
catch the (Hindu) young men, one by one, 
each and everj- one of them, and destrov their 
caste by forcing them to eat our stale'bread. 
They have insulted my learned Mull-ah ? ” 
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Orders were parsed i summoning “the 
army." It seems this “ army ” of the retalsa- 
torj' expedition consisted of exxry male 
Mahommedan available. For, it is said, that 
not only all MaiiomiUedans of the Kazi's Milage 
but tlio=e from the town too joined the expedi- 
tion. The Milage Ho«sam-iiati appears to 
have been inhabited by Mahoinnicdans of the 
wcai’er class {julah). All these weaveis, old 
and young, came out They were all ready for 
the fray, with suitable weapons in their hands, 
which included thick bamboo sticks and even 
bamboo po^ts used for building thatched 
huts 

According to Dweeja Vansibadan, “at one 
call of the Kazi three lacs of Mahommedans 
came out ” — a hyperbolical description no 
doubt. 

JJnwevfrr wiipn wns io the imiL^t 

of these preparations, his old mother appe.*iried 
before him Bijoy Gupta’s short description 
of this old lady casts a significant side-hght on 
the conditions then obtaining m the land He 
says : “ Thi« lady was a Hindu girl, who was 
tafcen away by force and then married ” This 
indy still cherislied in her mind some of her 
old Hindu beliefs. Seeing that iier snn'«’ war 
against the Hindu worshippers of the goddc'S 
JlanRos Wfts prsctlchlly an attack Hp«>n that 
malcxolent goddess herself, she tnixl to dis- 
suade her sons from the enterprue She 'aid 
that the terrible «nake-godde'« would wn'ck 
dire vengeance on them, if they offended her 
The oid lady’s word'* were, of etmrsc. of no 
avail. 

Then the Jfahommedan ptimthc force 
marched to the place on the river-sidc Sc» mg 
them from a distance all the cowherds end 
other Hindus fled in terror The Mahommiii- 
ans entered the hut, destroyed the pots nod 
other articles of worship, broke the hut it«c!f 
and threw the component parts of it into tlie 
river. Even the earthen plinth was cut away 
with spadc«, anci the unholy earth thrown into 


the water. This is the first stage of the work 
of punishment. 

Tlie second stage w as the sending of 
“ hundreds ” of footmen to catch hold of Hindus 
hnd bring them to the Kazi. The cowherds 
\vere caught in large numbers, bound with cords 
tind brought before the Kazi. 

An after-tliouglit suggested to the Mahom- 
tnedans that the potters, a caste that made 
^rthen pots, were also guilty of helping the 
Cau«e of Hindu religion by supplying the pota- 
tor the religious ceremony. ^Ien were sent to 
%eiie them and potters too were brought .as 
brisoners. 

But who were res-ponsible for the supplj' 
Qf betel-Ieaxes (pan), which formed an import- 
ant item among the articles necessarj’ for the 
viorship of the goddess? The betel-growing 
(barvi) iren? thes aii.ie-)ceS aad lai'mhcrs 
<ii them were also roped in. 

All these unfortunate Hindus were subject- 
ed to Assaults and other piini«bments which c.an 
he ea«ily imagined. Lastly, the cowherds (and 
no doubt, othftrs too) were thrown into the 
!‘in«oii 

Dweeja Vansibadan gives more detail* of 
the outrngc? committed by the Mahommedan 
Tilob Accortling to bim, many Hindus were 
clubbed to dcafii; and Brahmins were c.aught 
and lost caste by the Kalma being shouted into 
their ears 

Those Hindu* who had come (o see the 
Worship of the goddess were forcibly circum- 
cised Lastly, cows were slaughtered there, and, 
after committing other outrage*, the Mahoni- 
medans <lepsrtod. 

Those wliD have noticed the features of 
Ifjndti->fu«lim riots from the Khilafat-cnm-non- 
co-oncration ilays till recent times, from the 
Mopinh nffaira in the Malabar down to the 
c\-cnts m Benares as well as in Fabna (Bengal), 
nui«t have been struck by the kinship that 
seems to exist between (he modern riot« and 
their forbenre of the fifteenth ecntuiy. 
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tolouml loMJigy (tbc skul-like v-'cnr of Uic 
Burmc'c), a silk shirt and an c^p^n•^ivc felt 
hat, with fl cigar in Iiis innuth, came to ray 
cabin on thi=i small boat, and reported hira^elf 
a^ a coolie. I wa.- somewhat suriiri«e<l to note 



A girl pf in « Wauidol 
Jtnciog po<e 


the diiTercnce between a Biinne«c and an Indian 
(oolic at Rangoon Port How dignified and 
self-respecting he looked. lie earned my 
Bimple luggage of a si«t-ca«c and a bedding to 
a nkshaw, which carried me to my relativcV 
beautiful wooden Bungalow clo'C to the Civi' 
IlO'pital. I remained at Pyapon for a long 
tune, and keenly studied the life and customs 
of (he Burmese 

IV. Freedom of Women 
Nbtfiiug struck me more agrecabii' dunng 
my stay in Burma than the freedom of women, 
combined with a dignity and modesty which 
must be seen to be appreciated Perhaps no- 
where in the whole world women hold a more 
independent position than in this fascinating 
land of Pagodas Commerce and trade in 
Burma are virtually a monopoly of the women. 
Shops, stalls, restaurant**, arc all entirely run 
by women. It is no discredit to the daughters 
of well-to-do people or married women to set 
up stalls in the market And in fact most of 
the shops and stalls in any market are under 
the charge of the«e gailv dressed women, full 
of fun and laughter. Their shops are neatly 
arranged, and they behave nio«t politely to their 
customers. All transactions are carried on TFitb 


a delightful scn-c of InimouT and feeling. Kot 
only «clUng but even most of buying in Burma 
i> al-o done by women, ami I believe, they are 
lic^t fitted for liotli these jobs. Not only this. 
Iluniiesc women arc not afraid of doing even 
luin! work. Readers will perhaps be a«tonialied 
to know- that in ino«t of the Bunnc'o Railway 
•station*! I saw only women coolie®. Young 
girl-, m their teen®, with tlicir heads decorated 
with flowers, .and the brass-plates tied to their 
anil', crj’ out at everj' station in their sweet 
imi'icnl voice — eoolic, coolie. One wonder' 
how tlie«e dainty doll-like girl® can carry siicli 
lieaiy loads on flicir shoulders and re.ally do 
the coolie’s job 

Although they arc liorn with a romnicreial 
outlook Bunwe-c women have developed a high 
Mii'e of boaiitv and love. Visitors to Runnii 
innnot fail to be attracted by tlic brightness 
.ind ehanii of the women Burmese women an 
verv particular about their dre««, and fond of 
bright colour which is cliiefly displayed in 
their fo««oi.f or skirts tied tightly around tlic 
wai't, for (he white jacket is strictly adhered to. 
A Biimuse woman never covers her head. On 
the other hand, she keep® it decorated with 
flnwei>. and makes it look as attractive as 
po'«ible by coiling round her beautiful hair, 
(he hulk of which is often increased by adding 
quantities of false hair. A gay umbrella 
completes the scheme of lier dress. 

V. Freoxim op Marruce 

Marriage** m Burma are not arrungwl by 
elder® Love-marnnges are veiy popular. No 
itromonj' of any kind is essential for it. TIic 
Ik)V and the girl run away from their home* 
and on their return are considered as 
husband and wife. Property owned by a 
woman before marriage remains hers even when 
slic becomes a wr/c Dsughten and sons inherit 
equally In Burma, it is the girl that rnarrics 
the hoy, and not the reverse, for after marriage 
the boy goes and lives with the girl or her 
parent®. It i** her economic independence that 
has in fact brought her so much social freedom 
and equality. 

VI. “ PWE ”-S AKD Festh’als 

Dancing is n very highly developed art in 
Burma. In spite of their great enthusiasm for 
trade and commerce the Burmese women take 
a very keen interest in music and dancing. I 
hai-e seen a tiny girl of three dancing «o 
wonderfully. These “ Pwe ”-s or free entertain- 
ments almost enchanted me, and I never 
missed any of them during my long stay at 
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rants or cofTce bliops at first Tlie Bnnnoe 
arc verj’ courteous people. Each incmlicr of 
tbc family tries ln= or her bc't to please 
and make comfortable everj- vi-itor to bis co«y 
bouse. The Burmese have no word of prcct- 
in? nor they wi^h time when they meet. A 
‘•mile and a little bow that is all wLat is done. 
Cigarettes or cigars arc the first thing« that are 
ofTcrcil to a visitor which is invariably fol- 
lowetl by tea or colTcc. low round table lying 
in the corner of the front room scr\*e< as the 
family dining table, around winch all men and 
women members of the family sit on their knees 
or squat on the neat wooden floor scTCra! 
times a day. Bice, fi-h, meat and vegetable? 
cooked in smelly oil form their staple food, 
bcshlcs ten and coffee wliieh are taken several 
times a day. Although Buddhist by faith they 
take all kinds of meat withcyit any scruples. 
Tlic Chinese arc worse than they. Most of the 
hotels and restaurants in Bunna arc run by 
the Chinese, and one cannot pass in front of 
«uch a shbp witiiout inhaling some filthy otlour. 
Lots of Indians of all castes and creeds who 
liavc made their penuanent home m Burma, 
arc married with Burmese women and arc quite 
happy. 


IX- T^nsj OF PcocLL IV Bi'nMv 
The population of Burma is ^a^C4^ in type 
The Burman hinuelf is au offshoot of ihc 
jiongohan race and retains many of its pby*** 
cal characteristics. There arc al-o the Shans, 
Chins and Kacliins, hill races of the North ami 
East, the Arakanese in the and Karens 

in the South-east. Burmans arc Buddhists, 
while people of otlicr types bcbc\c m spirit or 
are without any religious faith. Of these the 
Karens arc an ad%anccd jxviplc — and most of 
them have now embraced Christianity People 
of Bunna arc not \crj’ religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves about 
religious matters. Tliey do not take life wiy 
seriously, and arc really a hap|Y-go-lucky 
soit of people. Tlic Burmese may be said to 
be a nation of gamblers. The Government 
of Burma runs several state lotteries every 
year to satisfy their gambling habit. A Bur- 
mese cannot hoard money, nor can let it lie m 
his pocket. If he has Rs. 10 in his pocket, he 
will spend it before he goes to bed, although 
the very next day he may ha\o to pawn three 
very things that he purchased a day before. 
This characteristic of the people is very well 
exhibited by the large number of pawn shops 
that are in Burma, and by the amount of 
heavy licence-fec that they have got to pay to 


the Go\emmcnt This is tlic chief rca=on why 
all the eommerre and trade is in the hands of 
Runiicsc women. All the mcoinc< and cxpci’sci 
of the famH5' are ni«o controlled by the mistress 
of the /.amily, for slic is wi-o cnougli to tiiink of 
to-morrow. A man who {«: a town-hiji officer 



\n alodr of one of ihe three queein 
of I Kin{i of Burma in the oU 
palates iR Mandata) 

or Te!)'ilil.ar totlny may lie keen etllmg baninuB 
.1 week after he gambled .’wiy a part of the 
olBre money and got Ins di'ini-al from the 
job But he does not repent o\cr it or worry 
any more about it lie smilc' and U liappy 
tvliilo Bcllmg b.'inanas in the Bazzar. 


X A SEi.F-iiESi'i.cmNG People 

With such an easy \iew of life, the Bur- 
mese arc still a Eclf-rc?pecting people. I ?.tw 
an oflicial of high rank w.alk tlirough the 
streets without being noticed at all It is terj' 
much unlike the state of affairs in India, where 
big officials arc looked upon with awe. In 
Bunua, the officials, whatever their rank and 
nationality may be, do not regard them^^elves 
as a sort of super-human bemgs. They mix 
with the people quite freely and arc there to 
help the public and not lord it over them. 

Nearly every BumiC'-e can read and write 
lus own language, although I had some diffi- 
culty in finding out a Burmese who could speak 
English. He has also a great aptitude for 
western games, playing football, cricket and 
hockey with coii'iderable skill, of which 
the first mentioned is the most popular. A 
national game of football called “ Chinlon " 
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R-hich every visitor fliou)d try to witness — h 
playe<i everywhere in Burma, o\en on the broad 
Iiftveir)ont« of Rangoon. It coi\';ists of keepme 
a light plaited eane Iwll in the air for as long 
as possible, w itliout toucliing it w itli the hand 
The ball is kicked in the air, with the toe, heel, 
knee, elbow or neck by the players who stand 
round in a circle. Experts can keep it genng 
for a very long time and show remarkable skill 
Thus, 1 spent my long sojourn at Pyapon 
lying on the bank of a river whose current 
changed its direction several times a day, 
sometime? running eastward and sometimes 



nc'^tuard IVc drank and b.athod in the ram 
water collected in large municipal tanks and 
slept in mosquito-proof rooms I spent mo«i 
of my time in so many beautiful Pagodas of 
this toivn. which contained colossal statues of 
Lord Buddha, some more than 60 feet m height 
I attended the aarious Pagoda festivals and 
processions, orderly and interesting at the same 
time. 

One November morning, I b.ade good-bye 
to my liosl in whose family I had spent so 
manv pleasant days at Pj'apon and returned 
to Rangoon After staying for sonictimc 
happily with an Indian family, I also left 
Rangoon for the North — for Afand'afsy ana' 
Maymyo 

XI In-1c Lvkf 

There arc inetre-gauRC railway^ all o?er 
Burma, and there is no intcr-cla«s compart- 
inciit in 11 train, licnee I oiled !hird-cla8« 
and found it quite comfortable, as people 
tra\clling in it behaved ^cr 3 • well. No one 
rntcml any compartment if there was no 
?ac?nl rout there The tiny train, which is 
con-idcrcd the fai,!est mcti-e-gaugc railway in 
the world, ninninc with the speed of 35 miles 
i hour, )la^slng thiough ?crj- important and 


JiLtorical ton ns like Pegu, Toungoo, ThazI 
re.aeh«l Mandalay early in the morning At 
TIinzi '•talion, I was surprised to see that all 
the coolies nrc women; at other stations 
there were both male and female coolie«. Some 
of thc«e pretty coolies had just got up from a 
short nap on the st.atioii platform, and the sleep 
was still in their eyes. From Tliazi, a branch 
hnc goes to Knl.iw, one of the be-t lull stations 
and health resorts of Burma. Not far from it 
i? the In-lc Lake, one of the places worth vot- 
ing in Btinna. 

It IS around this lake that people belong- 
ing to the Intlia tribe live, who have in.ade this 
lake 60 very fnmou«. The India fi«licnnen row 
with their logs, balancing thcm'clvcs in their 
bo.ats on one leg, while tliey inanipul.atc with 
the other. How could this method of rowing, 
which IS known nowhere cl«o in the world, ha\c 
originalerl, is something that no one has hitherto 
been able to explain 

XII In MtvinL.?v 

The terminus of the main line from Ran- 
goon. 38G miles by rail from the capital, Man- 
d day lies on the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy 
Although an important city with n popiitatinn 
of over lakhs and the centre of Upper 
Burma, Mnndalnv is, with the exception of 
some of the Pagodas and old p.al.ices, coinpara- 
tivelv modem with fine building', broad roads 
and tram and bus serxiec. A view of di-tnnt 
m<>unt,«ins adds a chami to thi« famous city. 
Mandalay i» an excellent centre for short trip* 
to places of interest m the district. 

XJII. Cm* OF Paeon »s 

About a mile and a half from the centre of 
the city IS the famous “City of Pagodas” — the 
“ Kiilhod.aw. ” King Thibaw’s father is said 
to bax’e cau'ed the Buddhist scriptures to be 
engraxTd on 729 large stone-slab; and oxer each 
n small white Pagoila is erected, with .a large 
Pagoda in the centre. Tl'ic 730 Pagodas coxcr 
a square with sides each halt a mile in length 

'Ihera are innumerable important shrines 
anil Pagod.as in .and around Al.indal.iy which 
will repay a detailed xd^it, but no vi'itor should 
miss a walk up Mandalay Hill lying just out- 
ride the city, from the top of which n wonder- 
ful x'lew of the surroundinc coimtrx’ max’ bo 
obtained from it? height of nearly 1,000 feet. 

A launch trip should also be made to the 
Jlingun Pagoda lying on the opposite b.?nk of 
the Irrawaddy. This n'jKtrtcd to be the 
UrfS^t building of solid nn'onrx’ in the world. 

ITic unflnishid colossal mass of masonry 
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remains covers an area of 450 square feet and Pagodas arc *' Plioongi Chaung ’’ or Monasteries 
IS iro feel liigh—onlv one-tliini of the liciglit m which everv Btirnicse youth spends a part 
winch It was originally intended In attain. It of his youth, and live« the life of renunciation 
w.-M to be the largest Buddhist Pagoda in the and religious discipline He li\c.« on charitable 
world and was ttarted by King 

r~ 




Bodawpaya in 1795. Close to 
the pagoda is the fnmou- 
“Mingim Bell," said to be one 
of the largest I^IU of the world 
The bell IS 121 feet higli. with 
a diameter of Ifi feet and 3 
melu'. at tiie lip and a weight 
of 87 ton*. 

The erstwhile 
now know 
wtiich 
inoderr 
Within 
each s 
mile I 
placfo 

Much 

the Port ]» occupied bj a tme 
park, but it also contain- niaiu 
bdiutiful buildings In t h «. 
ftntic of tills walk’d Foit i< tin 
palace of Mmdon and Thcb.»w itie lust two 
Bunticsc Kings. Around tin jmkne la\i'til> 
decorated with lacqueivil work .tnd fnscvc 
Mund iminy snialler hmldiugs with pinnacled 
ioof«, giltwork, mirror* and uiiings How 
wonderful the Nariuua buildings must have 
appeared in the Jiciglit of their splendour ! Ko 
words can convey a proper idea of the spired, 
lurrettd, frescoed' and carved buildings of deli- 
cate design. 

Mandalay is also famous, firstly, for its 
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funds and -pcn.is nio-t of hi*, time in lo.idiiic 
leligimi- IxHiks These Phoongi- ktiji tlitir 
he.ids -liavtn, do not wear shoe-, and put on 
only Miffnm-coloiircd ilothc-. Some of tin sc 
go ahoiit every momiiig with their woodiii 
black bowl- and re-oiindmg gongs, collecting 
fiHKl fnmi hou-e to hou-e for tlicm«eKos and 
for othcis at the Monastery. I visited many 
of thc«c raonaMic schools ut Pyapon and at 
Mandalay and had sometimes long talks with 
Int>\!K- luuiulis ulouj, •»<> educated Iifc-iong Phoongis, who coiiim.'ind 
locaiij manufactured silver, bronze and brass grc.it rc-pcct and veneration from people I 
"orks, and wood and ivory carvings, and have seen a very respectable woman on a Rail- 
ccondly, for the large number of "Phoongis way platform putting off her velvet sandal- 

or persons belonging to the priestly class that and touching her head on the ground in 
b'c in this city. It is the chief centre of reverence before a head Phoongi As a rule 
religion and more than twenty Burmese have the custom of hiiiyin'* their 
in this city. Tliese dead, but a monk’s body is cremated witl 


Buddiust 
thousand Phoongis liv 


higlily re-'pected priests are alleged to be the 
root cause of the recent anti-Indian riots all 
over Burma, particularly at Mandalay and 
Rangoon 


pomp Usually all dead bodies are kept for 
about a week, and people celebrate the death 
^ -on^ and muuc, and by entertaining 
people with food Iso one is supposed to ev- 
press any grief, as death is not considered a 
sad thing in Burma, for the soul thereby gets 

- , ack its frre state. A monk’s body i.s preserved 

Uurma, ha«, at least half-a-dozen, if not more in honey for more than a year On an ausoi 
of Pagodas in it In«ide these big Pagodas are eious day his bodv is taken out nlaccd in An 
huge statues of Buddha. Sitting before the artificial Pagoda made of paper’ and, bamboo 
statues on the marble floor w ith folded hands and carried in procession by the' monks On 
and in a devotional posture, eveiy day the reaching the cremation ground, this artificl.tt 
burniese pray for an hour or so. Ciose to these Pagoda is drenched in petrol and the coffin set 


KIV. Moves and Monastic Ivstitutioxs 
Ev’cry town, even the smallest village in 
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ill fifinic* Pnnictinics n husc pum of mon(>y 
ppcnt on Jlu' fiincrnl rcmnony nf n fnntous 
I’tinoiisi 

XV. In'Maijivo 

After nbout n MTok’p «tny nt Mainlalfty, 1 
ii-ft for !^f!lyInyo, the premier liiff station in 
Burniii, the Pinnmcr rc'idcncc of the Govern- 



ment nncl tlic henclfiuartcrs of the General ODiccf 
Commanding of Bunna Maymyo is 6itu.ntc<1 
in the Shan pLatenu, 3,400 feet above sea 
level, is 42 miles by mil from Mandalay, 
find IS one of the prettiest hill stations I haic 
ever seen The train climbs on this platcan 
by a 2 ig- 2 ,iR course This jiart of the railway 
journey iiffords some interesting sights of 
Burma. I stayed at Maymyo with a young 
Cngli'h Anny offiecr fnend of mine, in a 
beautiful bimgalon on the top of a hill From 
this hiit I coiiid obtain a mcw of the beautiful 
Government hou«c, club, polo ground, race course 
nnd many other famous plnccs Maymyo is 
important for being a trade registering station. 
Here it u.-vs prettv cold and I wore my winter 
clothes all the time. We had many joy 
drncs in and around the tonn and one day 
nc went to sec the world famous Gokteik Hail- 
way Bridge It is about 4r) miles from Maymyo 
and I' on the Lashio line There is .al-o a motor 
road leading down into the deep valley and 


A bridge over the Nam Pan Use Flream. 
yrom (Ins motor bridge, the lofty Ilailway bridge 
^ nbout n furlong away and presents a wonder- 
ful sight. The train jin'^-es from one rock to 
“nolhcr, over this bridge. The viaduct is of steel 
**nd was erected by an American firm in 1900, 
Inking over three years (o comiilcte. It is 2,200 
,ftet long, and !< about 550 ftet high from tiie 
®>irfaee of the stream. Pathways have f>ccu cut 
tlimiigh the jungle down to the stream so tliat 
t*Sit<irs can easily go to the toot of (he gorge. 
T'lie scenery’ hcaiitiful and wild. 

After p/ieniling n jdrasant week at Maymyo, 
f returned to Ilangoon It was the end of 
January and it was still not very cold there. 

I .stayoil with the saiiir Indian family I had 
Put up with on fomicr oecasions. Muung Tin Pe, 
a clerk in the Secretariat, who liveil in tfie right 
'^'mg ]u«t opposite to ii«, with his wife and 
t'to young daughters, bce.ame ahiio«t a fricn<f 
ot mine within a few days of my stay .at 
ftangoon. Ifc hail t.akrn four tjnys' leave for 
niaking a pilgTim.aee to Kyaiktiyo Pagoda, 
thronoiincwl n« Chaitliio Pngwln), one of tlie 
•Wopt celebrated Pagodas in Burma. He iniitcil 
•Wo to accompany iiini to this holy place, and 
I gladly accepted his invitation, 

XIT IfAsniNri Paoodi at Kvaikto 

U’c left Ilnngoon m the afternoon, and after 
m>oiit four hours journey in the tram reaelicd 
Kyaikto (Chaitho) a townsliip (Tchsil) of 
Th.a(on District, In the w.aj'} we purchased 
8<H-crul small pretty baskets containing many 
kinds of fruits itiy cheap, and drank tea 
^‘‘mo'l at c\ery second station. I had no nltcr- 
n^tive but to yield to the wishes of my Dumir«-o 
htut. I\c didn't .eat any sweets, for the 
Burmese neither like, nor make nor sell sweets 
^'e ate delicious fruits only and drank several 
v’lps of tea while my host smoked long cigars 
We spent the night nt Kynifcto nnd ne^t room- 
ie left i-eiy early in the mominK by a bus, 
which carried more ladies than men, and rcacli- 
td at the foot of the hill in about lia!f-an- 
hfjur’g time. From hero we started on n seven 
rades’ journey to reach the top of a hill about 
f®ur lliouaaml feet above sea level. On reach- 
ing the top we saw several shops nnd hoH«e3 
•Of the pilgrims to spend the night there A 
'■Cry beautiful building iic.ar the Pagoda con- 
tained sc\-eral statues of Buddha and of the 
head Phoongis. 

Tlie “flanging Pagoda" itself is about 
Id feet high, ana is built on a huge roundcci 
tedder winch is perched on the verj’ edge of t 
c*Ht nsmg up sheer from the deep vallcy.bclow. 
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'This big slonc, ou v,bich thU golden Pagoda 
Tests, was easily made to swing about by a easy 
tpush by my friend and myself. It was really 



The Shne Dagon PageUa. Rangoon 

-ver>- amazing that tins huge stone, which 
<ouId be shaken by one or two men could have 
Jain right on the edge of the rock, and not fall 
jrom there, whatever be the intensity of the 
shake. Wc also saw here a big piece of wood, 
which had turned into metal now, and resounded 
with metallic ring as we struck it with a 
fcsivriTiiCT . \Vt wtw a. tbvn 


pass tlirougli the bottom of this hanging rock 
c\'cn now, aUiiougli, there was a time when tiie 
world was not so sinful ns now, a thick rope 
could be passed under it, for then this rock 
stood in the air The storj’ about it is tiiat 
Lord Buddha, before Ills death gave two hair 
of His head to the son of a Rajah of Thaton, 
as he was IIis favourite disciple. The Prince 
tried to hide them under this rock, which 
refused to put its weight on those divine hair 
and remained hanging in the air. But in these 
days when people have grown sinful and the 
precious possession is in danger of being 
stolen this big stone has come down and hidden 
those hair. How far it is true I leave it to my 
readers to judge for thcmselvc*, but I was 
certainly amazed to see this huge rock swinging 
at a sro-ill push We were told that only 
recently gold worth thousands of rupees w-as 
scratched away by robbers from the surface of 
this stone Almost all the pilgrims who come 
here place a few rupees worth of gold-leat*eB 
on this stone os tlieir olTcnngs 

B’e returned from this hill-top the same 
afternoon, and met on the way several pious, 
fat and tender ladies, going up, panting and 
resting very often They greeted us with their 
sweet smile, and e^^ 1 ed us for being so 
lucky as to return the same day IVe spent 
another night at Kyaikto and returned to Ran- 
goon next moniing. and thanked Mating Tin Pe 
for such a nice trip 


XVII Rettuhn Home 
I bade farewell to this land and boarded 
5.5 Karapara for my return journey to India. 
I looked at the fading sight of the great city of 
Rangoon The golden tower of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda still reflected the last rays of the sun 


KISAN SABHA, THE CO»DION PLATFOBiM FOR 
GANDIIITES AND SOCIAUSTS 

By Prof. N. G. RANGA, m.la. (Cente.vl> 

General Secretary, All India Krsan Sabha 


We all know that our Kisans arc utterly pwt 
and helpless, their houses are little better than 
hovels, their clothing is inadequate ana of poor 
quality, their food lacks variety in addibon to 
being of verj’ poor quality and their social envi- 
ronment is extremely depressing. ^Yho can say 
that our villages are really inhabitable, that the 
water our villagers get to drink is either good 
or ^vholesome, not to speak of being sufficient, 
and that the social life prevailing is either 
stunulating or inspiring ? Is there then any 
wonder if the migration of rural folk to towns 
goes on unimpeded and our villages arc 
denuded of almost every educated young man T 
Indeed, it is one of the ironies of our 
fate that the least educated man earns much 
more bv becoming a teacher or a postal peon 
S a daffad“r m S Taluk oEca than the most 
skilled Kiaan, while all the time the former is 
having an easy time of hfe his occupation 
when contrasted uUh the arduous 
racking toils of the latter without J 
tion of hours of labour or any regular holidajs 
or even an assurance of a stable income, e%en 

**Both^Sociali3ts and Gandhites wish 
this miserable state of thinp 
desire that our Ivisans ought to rise to their 
fullest stature and nm an adequate 
our political system and enjoy a decent sclf- 
respe^ctmg and progressive state of social cxis- 
tcnce. 

Differences 

But they seem to differ from each other in 
the approach they make to theKisans’ P^b^ems 
The Socialists wish to help Kisans firet 
movinc all those institutions and agencies which 
Huy dr™ »™y Ihc rMurm ol u” 

Thev arcue that as long as the rents and land 
avenue ^Irurands, the rnlcrort cburEUS .od 
inarUtini; cct. rminui 't >! 

e™n.of»l.on to our K.sans to be nble to con. a 
bttic more, tor out ol etety rupee they ^ by 
their hard l.tbour, the luojor portion 6^ >” 
feeri the vonou- ela-e! ot paront™- Hoj™ 
■ their primary concern uith the fipht for the 


elimination of these parasites. There is cer- 
tainly reason on their side; because cicrj’ year, 
the State collects more than 25 crores of land' 
revenue, the landlords SO crores, the money- 
lenders nearly a hundred crores. nliereas the 
merchants and traders absorb easily 150 crores.. 
Thus if this drain is stopped, our Kisans will 
straight away be in possession of at Icast- 
Rs. 350 crores per annum or Rs 10 per annum 
per head as contrasted with their per capita 
income of Rs. 25 per annum. Hence their pre- 
occupation with the agitation to abolish the 
Zammdari and Sahukari systems, the middle- 
men and tax gatherers. 

On the other Land, the Gandhites, impelled 
as tlicv arc bv equally noble love for the wel- 
fare of our Kisans, think that it may take a 
long tunc to achieve the abolition of all these . 
various c.\ploiting agencies and that in the mean- 
while, we cannot and shall not be indifferent to 
the possibilities of augmenting the slender re- 
sources of Kisans and otherwise minimising their 
dav-to-day sufferings. Mahatma Gandhi him- 
sel'f contemplates the possibility of someday ' 
eliminating the Zamindari s>*sfom itself. But 
he is not prepared to demand its immediate 
abolition lest it should jeopardise our pre-ent- 
political fight. Tliercforc, they bu«y them'ches 
with attempts to increase the aicnucs open to ■ 
Ki'an<= to earn a few more rupees. 

Naturally the next point to be made clear 
IS whether there is any real difference of views 
between these two schools of thoucht and two* 
croups of workers Yes, there is The Socialists 
think that the intcrcats of landlords and Ki«ans 
arc irreconcilable and Kisans can be saved 
only if the Zamindari system is abolished. 
Similarly, they stand for the nationalisation of 
money-lending business and co-opcrnti«ation and 
nationalisation of agricultural marketing. But 
the Gandhites believe in cla«s collaboration and 
60 hope that some day the landlords will of 
their own accord, but of course in response to 
the exigencies of times, be willing to give up- 
their worldly hold over I\i«nns and thus elimin- 
ate them«ehTs as a cla'«. Hence their oppo'i- 
tion to the Snciali'=t «locan for the abolition- 
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•of tlic Zamindari nm! other parasitical sj’S- 

But both these group® of w orkers arc unit«l 
in their anxiety to strive their best to ameliorate 
the existing conditions of Kisan® to the extent 
possible under the pre«cnt circumstances and 
thus if need be, to lessen the control of land- 
lords. nioncY-lendcre. etc., over our Kisans’ eco- 
nomic life. 

Unfortunately, even in this attempt, they 
happen to pursue two different and almost anta- 
gonistic mctliods. The Gandhites attempt, as 
in Bihar, to bring about an agreement between 
tenants and landlords in order to pass any 
Tenancy Legislation even though they have had 
• to fight in tlic general election the verj' same 
Zamindars on a dcfiftitc economic programme 
•enbracing tenancy reform. But Socialists think 
this procedure to be wrong and own unfair. 
■They feel that even at the time of formulating 
■the Congress election prograuimc and later on, 
•when tlie Bihar Tenanej* Bill was being drafted, 
the Congress had taken note of the claims of 
.Zamindars under the existing circumsianccs and 
-therefore, to Irv to come to an agreement there- 
-after would only mean and had actually meant 
making further concessions to Zanimdars at 
■the expense of Kisans, for tlic questionable 
Advantage of buying peace witli them 

Moreover, tlicrc is one oilier but equally 
important diftcrcncc. The verj* circumstances 
•which necessitate certain reforms, oblige land- 
lords to agree to tlieni and make it possible for 
Congress Ministry to effect them, are themselves 
shaped into a political force and an economic 
portent by a conscious agitation of Kisans who 
Are actuated by their desire to abolish the 
Zamindari system and ably assisted by the 
poignant economic and social sufferings of the 
I'fisan masses. Therefore, Socialists mamtain 
that unless they turn their backs on the class 
collaboration theory, they cannot bring about 
the “circumstances” which are taken to be 
our s.anctions to oblige both the Government and 
Samindars to yield to our immediate demands. 

No Revson for their Mutuil 
NOTJ-CO-OrER-kTlOS 

These differences, fundamental though they 
■Are, are not such as to force these two great 
groups of Kisan friends to non-co-operate with 
-each other Given their anxnety to 8cr\'c our 
Kisans and their readiness to sacrifice thdr all 
for the service of these dumb millions, they 
must be willing to co-operate with each other 
•on the expansive arena of rural reconstroction 
And Kisan regeneration. 


Let U3 c.-qilore these possibilities for their 
mutual co-opcration. They both can work to- 
gether In framing schedules of the minimum 
and immediate demands of our Kisans, based 
upon carefully conducted economic surveys of 
our rural conditions and Kisan life. In conduct- 
ing Kisan marches, celebrating Kisan Days and 
approaching the local authorities in order to 
represent to the public at large and the officials 
concerned the troubles and needs of our Kisans; 
m fighting corruption in the services and the 
collection of illegal exactions, they can work 
together In spreading among Kisan* mtion- 
ahst and Kis.an literature and in awakening in 
them an interest in education, clean and beauti- 
ful life, there is much scope for co-operation. 
The improvement of public health and sanita- 
tion of our villages, the beautification of our 
villages and modernisation of our homes need 
their Joint efforts. To fight cholera and other 
epidemics and to minister to the needs for medi- 
cal assistance of our Kisans as well as their 
cattle every one’s help is needed. One can 
multiply many such needs of our Kisans to 
satisfy whicli even’ well-wisher of our rural 
folk can put his shoulder to the task without 
sampling about his differences with other work- 
ers over other matters. 

\ Common* Platform 

But what 13 the platform and the means 
through wnich both these two groups can co- 
operate with each other for the benefit of their 
common friend, the Kisan ? 1 say, it is the 
Kisan Sabha. Immediately, a Ga'ndhite may 
jump up and say, it is so much under the influ- 
ence of Socialists My answer to him is that 
it shall not be made a stumbling block to his 
offer of co-opcration. Just as Socialists have 
loyally worked in the Congre«s under the orders 
of Gandhites who have been so preponderatingly 
in power in the- Congress, so also Gandhites 
ought to be willing to utilise the Kisan Sabha 
platform in order so serve the Kisan, the com- 
mon object of service. Moreover, my appeal 
for ro.aking the Kisan Sabh.a, the common plat- 
form for both the groups to render their service 
to our Kisans is also based upon the fact that 
it does actually attempt to implement the 
practical programmes of these two groups. 

Just because the movement for the aboli- • 
tion of the Zamindari and Sahukari systems is 
of such paramount importance, and has such 
a wider appeal to the public that the other 
activities of our Kisan Sabhas have not attracted 
as much attention of the public as they de- 
ser\ed. 
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CoNSTitucTivx Work of Kisw Swihb 

Like ilic Gandhites, our Kisan Sabiioi have 
nUo rccopiHcd the aclvantaRCj of nttcmptin" to 
put a few more pics info the pockets of our 
Kisaiis without nny more <iclny by cvcr>- possi- 
ble legitimate means that nfl’ers itself. That h 
why our Ki?an Sabhns arc cverjuvhere found 
cntliusmstically supporting all handicnifts, 
wliich promi'C some more income to our under- 
employed Kisans. It is Kisan Sabhaitea who 
nre today co-operating with the A.-I. S. A. 
people in the Ilissar, Talchcr and Rnyaia«eeina 
Relief Camps. The Andhra Kisan Snbha has 
taken the initiative in awakening the handloom 
weavers to organise themselves into their class 
organisations and so have the Kerala Ki<an 
Sabhnites The hand-pounding of nee and the 
hawking of the products of village industnes 
have found enthusiasts among our Ktsao 
Sabhaites. 

What is even more surprising is tliat they 
find time, in the midst of their breath-taking 
propaganda against the systems of landlordism 
and money-lending, to persuade our peasants to 
grow more and more vegetables, to utilise all 
their refuse water to grow some plants and 
creepers in their yards or by their hou«c«, to 
keep their houses and clothes cle.an and to sim- 
plify and beautify their ullages and homes in 
a Gandhian manner 

Some Andhra Kisan Sabhaites have actual- 
ly organised the Andhra Ayurvedic Vetennarv 
College and trained nearly a couple of hundred 
Kisan youths m this medicine thus doing 
poineering work for the wdiole of India Today, 
there are 50 Vctennirj- Dispensaries all over 
Andhra, each one attending to the medical needs 
of the Kisans’ cattle of the neighbouring ten or 
twenty villages Surelv, this is an achievement 
which can gladden the neart of the greatest 
Gandhite. 

The Village Panchayat Movement also owes 
much of Its progress in Southern India to our 
Kisan Sabhaites. It is no cx.aggeration to say 
that wherever a Kisan Sabha is organised there 
springs up in its wake, a local reading room 
or library, a night school for adults or a village 
public hall. The Village Panchayat and the 
library are usually followed by the establish- 
ment of roads and the provision of literature 
for our Kisans. , 

These are activities which are so familiar 
to Gandhites because they have been engrossed 
in them during the last twenty years and with 
such excellent results. Jt may be our Ivi«an 
Sabhas are not able to devote as much time to 


them as they ouglit to nnd ns many of our Kisan 
Sabhaites as ne^td ore not able to devote nil 
tlieir resources to them But this nccouiit shows 
that our Kisan Snbhu )■» alive to their importance 
and is anxious to devote as much of its attcnlioa- 
and r<“ourccs as it can, con-ideriiig its poverty 
in nun anu money. 

Thert’/orc, it lias a legitimate claim on the 
ecrviccs nnd resources of all Gandhite.'. 

Kkan' SsiiiiAiTE.s ArrnreuTE Gsndjiun 
S oincEs 

Let no Gandhite be under the mistaken, 
notion that Kisan Sabhaites, being mostly 
Socialistic m their outlook, arc inclined to look, 
down upon the activities of his group, for, I* 
am glad to say, that our Kisan Sabhaites are 
realising more and more the extraordwary 
significance nnd the all embracing nature of 
the services rendered by Gnndlutes to our rural 
folk on the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Thc>' nre surprised sometime**, to find signs of 
tht slow but sure infiuencc of Gandhiaa work 
m many aspects of our Ki?.an life. Starting: 
from hi« income, we have the eharkha and tlie 
A -I V I A. to iDiniinisc the uadcr-employment 
of our Kisans and to increase his earnings. 
Such earnings msv not be much but in the- 
nbsence of any other source of additional in- 
come, the}' mean a lot. The Village Panchayat^ 
and co-operative movements have won the sup- 
port of Gandhites Experiments arc being made’ 
With the diet of the nia««e5 and the hand-pound- 
ed rice has already emerged as a full-fledged 
dieta/i' improvement and Gasdhiji is giving: 
many points to Government experts on dictitici, 
Village sanitation is provided with the trench- 
latnnes, which arc cheap to make and profit- 
able sources of manure and commodious con- 
veniences. The Mud and Naturopathy, Ajnir- 
vedic and Unani treatment, popularised at such 
great pains by Gandhiji arc today lessening 
the dependence of our villagers on costly west- 
ern ni^eal treatment. The Ideal Horae Exhi- 
bitions and the production of simple but decora- 
tive furniture and the designing of artistic but 
cheap patterns of clothes, all carried on under 
the influence of Mahatmaji are all showing the- 
way as to how to make a poor Kisan’s house- 
and apparel both beautiful and cheap, enjoy- 
able and attainable. 

Gandhiji has realised that our agriculture 
is most inefficient and our Kisans v’erj’ defcetiv’e 
in their methods nnd highly incompetent to face 
the competition of the world market There- 
fore, the tVardha scheme of education is dcvise-l 
to attain two ends at the same time; to tram 
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our Ivisan youth m the arts of handicrafts and 
science of agriculture and also to provide free, 
advanced and modern education for all the 
masses. 

Our Socialists may like our Kisans not to 
be lost in their attempts to gam a few more 
coins or to learn their craft a little better, to 
so great an e.rtent as to become indifferent to 
the needs of organising themseh es to fight their 
class enemies. But they are second to none in 
realising the real revolutionary as well as con- 
structive significance of these and many such 
other constructive moves initiated by Mahalma- 
ji and implemented so enthusiasticallj' by his 
disciples. 

Therefore, I fee! that there is at present a 


proper atmosphere in which both Gandhites and 
Socialists can genuinely co-operate with each 
other on the Ivisan Sabha platform in order to 
save our Kisans from their economic and social 
degradation and help them to gain their proper 
place m the future governance of India. 

Tliey need not give up their respective 
fundamental positions m regard to their atti- 
tude towards the class war but subject to that 
difference they can certainly work band in hand 
in our Kisan Sabhas for redressing the day-to- 
day grievances and disabilities of Kisans, in 
achienng their immediate dem.ands vis-a-vis 
the vested interests as well as Government and 
in obtaining as much additional economic pro- 
tection as possible 


THE THREE TiTES OF CIVILISATION IN THE RAJIAYANA 

By RAJANIKANTA GUHA. .m a 


Introduction 
Inman Cosmogony 

For a view of the three types of civilisation m 
the Ramtyana, it U necessary to keep in mind 
the ultimate unity of origin of the hero, his 
allies, and his enemies A bncf sketch of 
Indian Cosmogony is essential to a firm grasp 
of this unity. 

In Indian Cosmogony, there is an uncon- 
scious anticipation of the modem theorj- of 
evolution. With variations as to details in the 
accounts found in the Jlahabharata and else- 
where, it emphasises the fundamental fact that 
all living things, including the vegetable kins- 
dom, have one common ancestor. In the 166«i 
Chapter oi the Shintiparva, the poet, inspired 
undoubtedly by the 129th suktn of the tenth 
Jklandala of tKe Rigveda, sings that in the 
beginning the all consisted of one undivided 
ocean of water, without motion; the earth had 
not yet been differentiated from tlie firmament. 
It was solemn to look at, covered with dark- 
ness, void of sound, beyond touch, and without 
measure. Then Lord Brahma, the grandfather 
of all, came into being, and created air. fire, 
the sun, the sky, the stars, the planets, the 
year, the inonth«, the seasons, etc. Nest He 
generated his fons Marichi, Atri, Pulastya, 
Kratu, Va«istha. Anpira and l.ord Biidra All 
living things, — the devas, the fathers (manes), 
the Gandharvas, the Rakshasas, the monkeys. 


the beasts, the serpents, the birdo, the fishes, 
the vegetables — m one word, whatever animals 
are bom from the womb, of the egg, or of hot 
moisture, are descended from tfie sons of 
Brahmi and tiieir wives, the daughters of 
Daksha, sixty m number, who, according to- 
another version, was born of Brahnii’s thumb- 
(Chap 207, V. 19} 

A further description of the origin of 
living beings is found in the sixty-fifth chapter 
of the Adiparva It is stated there that the 
great sage Brahma mentally begot six sons — 
Marichi, .\tri. Angira, Pulastva, Pulaha, and 
Kratu Kashyapa was the son of Marichi; he 
IS the progenitor of ail being’. He married the 
thirteco. dwvighterc of Daksha— -Advtv. DUv, 
Danu, KaiS, Danaj-us, Sinhika, Ivrodha. 
Prodha, Vishwa, Vinata, Kapila, Muni and 
Kadru, 

1. Of Aditi were bom the principal devas 
(gods, mostly Vedic). Their names arc Dlwfa, 
Ml ra, fXrj’ama. Slmkra, Yanina, .\ngshu. 
Bhaga, Vna'iwan, Pusha, S.avita Twashta, and 
the best and youngest, Vidinu 

2 Dili had only one son — Iliranya 
Kasliipu. The Daifyas are his descendants. 

3 D.anu gave birth to forty sons — '.hey 
are known as Danava® 

■4. The sons of Kaia are called Kaleya; 
among them maj* be mentioned Krodh.a and 
Krodhsnta. 
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5. Dnnayin wa? the motlicr of tljc 
Asura'i— Yikslmrn, Vnla, Vira ntii! Vritra. 

, G. Sinliiku l)i)rc four f'Cins, of whom the 
mo't famous was Rilliu. 

7. Krodlia lied numberless children and 
grnndcliildrcn. They were all extremely cruel 
nnd known na Krodlnbn«bii. 

8. Prodliil had fix dauKhtcra, one of (hem 
bein" named Mnnu, and the gods ns sona. 
From her aKo came the Gandhnrx'ns and the 
Apsaras, such ns TilottamS, Rnmbha, Mono- 
jamu, etc. 

!> Vinnfa nns the nneesfress of the birds, 
'rnrksliyn, Aristancmi, Gnruda, Arunn, Anini 
nnd Vnruni were her children 

10. Kadru was the generatrix of the 
‘•(.rpenta : Shc-hn, Ananta, Vnsuki, Takshnka 
nnd Kurina (tortoi«c) and Kulikn enme of 
her. 

11 Mum ga%c birth to fourteen Devns 
nml Gondharvas, ‘he also had two other sons, 
nnmed Knla and KSrad.s. 

12 It i« said that ambro«ia, BrShmnna, 
the cow, Gandhan'ns and Apsaris were l)on. 
•of Kapils 

No children arc allotted to Viswi m this 
narrative Tills «ehemc is tncitly accepted in 
the RSmSyann. 

CnAPTcn I 

Tile Dramatis Personae 
The dramatis personae of the Ramiyana, arc 
men, Vanaras and lUkshasas Tlw protago- 
nist 19 USma, the eldest son of Dasharatha, 
king of AyodhyS, backed by his younger 
broUier Lakshmana, the devoted companiOD 
of his exile The antagonist is Rivnim, 
pQ^erelgn of the Rakshasas, with his seat in 
the city of Lanka, m the island of the same 
name. And the dcuteragonists are Sugriva, 
chief of Kishkindha, the countr>' of the 
JiAr.axap, Abmumnn .the .mo-i. .mtelliycnl valo- 
rous and loyal follower of Rama in the auxi- 
liary Viinara army, Angada, the crown pnnee 
and others We are thus naturally mtroduc- 
-ed to three types of civilization represented 
by these three classes of combatants Has the 
poet of the RamSyana succeeded in portraying 
three distinct stages in the advancement of 
civilization ? Or, to put it differently, do we 
find in the poem pretty nearly the same social 
structure and level of culture m spite of nis 
exhibiting Rama's forces a« consisting of 
monkeys nnd his enemies ns monsters 7 Tlie 
tc«t« of civilisation arc many and various; it 
IS difficult to find unanimity about them Still 
•v the problem has to be faced, nnd an intelligible 


answer to our qucr>' may be discovered in the 
light of (1) the clinracterigtics of the three 
tommumhes; (2) their material pro«pcrity; 
(3) their fwlity nnd (4) social and religious 
customs. For tliig purpose we shall rapidly 
pa^s in review (1) Aryan Society (as revealed 
in the description of Ayodliyu; (2) The 
RalfAhao.ss and the Vanaras; (3) (he ejiies of 
AyodhyS, Kislikindhu nnd LankS; (4) the 
installation of Rama, Sugriva and Bibhi«hana; 
and (5) the funeral rites of Dnsharathn, Yali 
and Havana. The form of government of the 
three state*, and some of their social customs 
will he briefly touched upon at tlie end of this 
review 

ifew. Monkeys and Movsteiw 
This is the popular conception of the actors ' 
depicted in the Ramayan.s. But to the poet 
the difliercnccs among them were not as wide 
and great as to the scientifically-minded modem 
reader From the vjew 7 >oint of the ancient 
bard, there ran a thread of uniy of origins 
throughout the universe of living and non- 
living things 

I 

Rama 

In the genealogj’ of the kings of AyodhyS, 
it i« stated that Manu, son of Vivasvin, son 
of Kiriiyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahml, 
was the first king among men (vide Shlntiparva, 
Chap C7) Ills son Ikshawaku was the first 
king of Ayodhyl Rama belonged to the solar 
race and was thirtj’-third in descent from 
Ikshawaku (AdikSnda, Canto 70). Ho and his 
brothers arc exalted as the incarnation of 
Vishnu, the most important member of the 
Indian Xrmitv 

II 

The Vanaras 

Tliere is a real difficulty with the Vanaras. 

This was keenly felt by Rlichacl Madhusudan 
Dutt, the famous epic poet of modem Bengal, 
while he was engaged in composing his ninprutm 
opu5, the Afeghnddbadha Kdvya. The difficulty 
an«cs out of the fact that the poet of the 
Ramiyana could not maintain consistency in 
his depiction of the race he calls Vanaras or 
monkey'8 At times he represents them as real 
monkey's, nnd tries to keep up the verisimili- 
tude by various devices. The very' first time 
Sugriva is mentioned, he is described as 

“a Vanaia Prince or most excellent of Vanara* most 
tniglity, »p nlecL incomparably brisht, true to his vord. 
neek, patten’, intelligent, great, able, <iu‘ck wittcd, thm- 
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inp and po^es'etl of unsurpassed strength and prowess" 

an. 72 13 , 14 ). 

This does not sound verj’ mucli monkev- 
like. But the monkey-character is brougnt 
into view when Sugriva is painted as stricken 
with terror at the sight of Rama and Lakshmana. 
In depicting the scene the poet uses, besides 
the word Vanara, a number of its synonyms, 
such as j>lavaga, plavangama, han, ahakha- 
tnriga and Kapi. Hanuman, while tiying to 
hearten him emphasises his monkeyhood, saj’- 

iog, 

“0 thou monlcey (plavangama), how inaoifest is ihy 
monkeyhood, inasmuch as thou, on account of the incon 
stancy of thy mind eansl not steady thy'etf in any one 
thought” (1\. 2, 17). 

Thereafter being reassured by the offer of 

/rum iSima — b<3th b^icK tacoetess 

wanderers — Sugriva met him ‘ in a lorm most 
handsome to look at ’ and Rama held his right 
hand In his onm right hand. Then Hanuman 
lighted the sacred fire; Rama and Sugriva 
went round it, and so ^as consecrated the 
offensive and defensive alliance between the two 
ia the light Aryan fashion; for real monkeys 
are ignorant of the use of fire, and can have no 
idea of its ceremonial significance. As a 
counterblast to this approach to humanism, 
immediately after Sugriva breaks off a many- 
leaved and manj'-flowered branch of a tree, 
spreads it out, and seats himself thereon with 
R&ma; and Hanuman in a similar kindly spirit, 
offers Lakshmana the branch of a sandal tree 
in blossoms (IV. 5, 8, 12, 15, 18, 19) 

The poet attributes two characteristics to 
the Vanaras, which point to their being 
genuine monkeys: they fight with trees and 
rocks; and they have tails. The tail is not 
much m evidence in VSli, Sugriva, Angnda and 
others, but m the case of Hanuman it plays a 
most important part m his heroic feat of burn- 
ing down Lanka. 

This wavering of the poet between the 
two views of the Vanaras as monkej’s and as 
human beings lands him at times in flat con- 
tradiction. It becomes glaring in the dialogue 
between Vali and Rama. When VSli, king of 
Kishkindha, and his younger brother Sugnva 
were engaged in a life and deatli fight, Rama 
according to the pact mentioned above, finding 
that Sugriva was gradually losing grotmd, 
wounded Va!i mortally with an arrow from his 
hiding place. The dying Vali charged Rama 
roundly with treacheiy and violation of a well- 
known rule of warfare; and while pointmg out 
the needlessness of this unrighteous act, said 
that as he was a fiv'e-clawed monkey, his flesh 
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and skin and hair were untouchable to Brah- 
min'S and Kshatnyas; Rama’s bunting him to 
dcEtli was ihercforc a piirposelcs'' deed of 
savagery'. M'hat are the giounds of Rama’s 
self-defence ? One of them is that Vali had 
been guilty of a gross violation of the moral 
code. A younger brother is like unto a son to 
the elder brother, and a younger brother’s wife 
like unto a daughter. But disregarding this 
hallowed social usage, Vali, after expelling 
Sugnva from the kingdom, liad appropriated 
his wife Ruma Hama, as ov’erlord of Kish- 
kindha, was in duty bound to chastise this 
fi.igrant sin of incest What a nice application 
of tlie social laws of the Aryans to the com- 
munity of monkeys ! (V Cantos 17, 18). 

The coniradicticm is self-evident in several 
Diher respects, too It wjJ) bp sees ister cm 
that the inauguration of Sugriva as king of 
KtshkmdhJ, and the obsequies of Vali followed 
Vedic rites The commentator says in refer- 
ence to the former’ 

"Hereby i> rhown the right of the Vuisrar to per* 
form ihoie ceremomei that require the u>e of the asenfi* 
cial fire, inasrauch e$ *11 ibeir prsetices were like those 
of meo. an<f they had ab» s knowledge of the Vedas" 
(V. 26). 

The masterly delineation of Sugriva, 
Hanurafin and Angada and others, bespeaks a 
high grade of culture. Hanuman was not only 
distinguished for strength, mtelligence and 
courage; he also knew how to act m conson- 
ance with time and place; he was moreover, a 
master of polity and morality, for vrhich he is 
called by Sugriva N'ayapandUa {^^ 44. 7). 

Rama bears eloquent testimony to his deep 
knowledge of the Vedas, correct elocution and 
mastery of pure idiom. After HanumSa had 
delivered his address on meeting the exiled 
princes at the request of Sugnva, Rama, turn- 
ing to Lakshmana, said, 

“None but a person who is »iidely read in the Rig* 
Teda, familiar wilh the Yajurveda and tiell versed in the 
Samaveda, can -peak ihu* He has without doubt master- 
ed Grammar from beginning to end; {the proof of which i 
IS foond m the fact that) he has spoken long, and yet 
not altered a single impure expre«sion. While he was 
speaking, no faull could he detected n his mouth, ejes, 
eyebrows, forehead, or any other part of the body. His 
sentences arc short, ter^e, unequivocal and delightful to 
hear, and uttered from chest and throat in a mediu u 
tone, lie spoke in logical order, neither too rapidly nor 
loo •lo'wly. so that hw utterances charmed the -ar.” 

(W 3. 28. 32) 

Vaii, son of Indra, was as valiant a« Indra 
himself (H'. 19, 23), and came to meet his 
brother in the w-restling encounter, decorated 
with the Jewelled chain of gold ^ven ’ ’ 
the king of gods (IV. 17, 54L 
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Tlic Vannrai u=cd clothes {IV. 12, 15) — 
how they innnagcd the tail under their 
carraents, v.c are not told— and Uicir rulers 
•and nobles used costly bed*8tcada, gems, jewels 
and pearls (IV. 33, 19, 20, 23). And occn«ioD- 
nlly, they used arms and nnnour like those of 
human Lclngs. Angadn fought with Vajrn- 
drniigsliiru, with M\ord and ghield, and cut oft 
his head with the sword (VI. 51, 30). Hanu- 
mSn killed lYisliiras with a sword and Mahs- 
inlrsliwa with a club (VI. 70, 142, ICO), 
iiugriva wore a coat of mail in hia fight with 
Alahodar.a, and clove his head in twain with 
41 falchion (VI. 97, 10-33). 

From all the«e considerations the conclu- 
sion . is irresistible that the poet of the 
Riiniav.ana did not really }>clicvc the associates 
of R.liiia to he monkeys They were in fact the 
non-Arj’an hill-tribes of Southern Indio — m 
staled long ago by Gorresio, Wliccter and other 
«avnnt« — and being a good hater of men and 
■things other than Aryan, he degraded them to 
the level of bca«t«, though in material civilira- 
tion he portrays them as hardly mferior to the 
Aryans of Northern India When Vishnu, at 
the solicitation of the gods, agreed to be incar- 
■natc, for the purpose of destroying Havana, as 
the four sons of Dasharatha, named Rama, 
Xakabmana, Bharata and Shatrughna, he asked 
■them to generate Vinaras who would be help- 
ers of Rama in the accomplishment of lus 
mission. The kings and nobles of the monkeys 
were thus the offspring of the godj— vili of 
Indra, Sugrivn of the sun-god, Hanuman of the 
■wind-god. Nila of the fire-god, Nnla of the 
"world-architect, and so forth 
III 

The Raksiiasas 

The antagonists of the hero of the RamS- 
yana, the race of Rakshasas, are not congeal 
■■to the refined taste of modern timra Ihe 
tlircad of unity of origin is here a 
coming the repugnance which is moused by the 
•dark colours m which they are OTdmntily 
-depicted. Ravana and his hrothera Kurobha- 
karna and Bibhishana, and sister Shu^anal*". 
were born of Bishravas and Kaikasi. Bisbravas 
was the son of Pulastya, s^. 
his wife, the daugiiter of Trmabindu (Uttara- 
■kanda, 9; Sundara, 23; 6-8). Havana was 
•therefore, of divine origin, and was a \o|^ of 
.Brahma, also a member 

It will appear presently that the poet of the 
RSmayana has lavished all the resources of 
his imagination on describing the splendour of 
he civilization of Lanka. In fact, the island 


was inbahited by a well-ordered and well- 
governed community, not exactly akin to the 
Aryans of India, but not like poles asunder. 
Ktimbhakama, rvho waa a cannibal, gives a rude 
eliock to this placid view, but, as an offset, 
tlicrc is Bibhishana, as good a soul as any 
painted in the great epic; and there are not 
wanting noble women like Mandodari, the 
senior queen, SnramS, wife of Bibhishana, and 
TrijaUL Even Kumbhnknrna advises Ravana 
to restore Sitn to Rama. The Rakshasas, there- 
fore, need not create any trouble for u". 

Havana 

But a stumbling block to the modern 
reader is the popular conception of Havana as 
a monster with ten beads, twenty eyes and 
twenty arms. This conception, though support- 
ed by one or two passages in the RamSyana, 
(leaving out the Uttarakanda, which is a, later 
addition), is counted by a number of descrip- 
tive sketches in which he appears as a normal 
human being. When Hanuman saw Havana 
for the first time, asleep in his inner apart- 
ment, he found that his two anns, wearing gold 
bracelets, were spread out, like unto the flag- 
staff of Indra (The dual number is u«ed 
throughout the description of the arms Verses 
15-12) The commentator observes on this 
passage, 

-As th« oort iprsks here of the t>ro arms of flareiu, 

•I It to be understood that he <>samed ten heada utd 
tweniy arms at the lime of fighting" 

We shall sec that even this limitation is 
not adhered to Itlien Ravana made advances 
to Sita, she indignantly repulsed them, and in 
course of upbraiding him in scathing terms, 
said, 

“O thou »ile one, »» thou did«t ea«t thy grim, feo 
Clout. copper<oloured eyet upon me, why did they not 
(•tart out of their lockeli), and fall down on earth?” 

Hero also the du.al number is u«ed, and 
this IS repeated a few Imes below. Thereupon 
Ravana, rolling his grim eyes, looked at Siti. 
(the phrase is again used in 58, 75) , and stood 
in all his glory before her with his two fully 
formed arms, like unto Mount Mandara with 
its two peaks Wien the Raksliasis reported 
the doings of Ilanuman to Rav^ana, he blazed 
with anger like the fire of a funeral pyre, and 
drops of tears fell from the two eyes of that 
angry one, like drops of oil from two burning 
lamps Later on, "rolling his two eyes in 
anger, he addressed his infuriated ' brother 
Kumbfaakarna." 

The observation of the commentator that 
Havana put on ten heads and twenty arms on 
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the battlefield la not borne out by the Sixth 
Book (the Book of the War). There is no indi- 
cation of it in the highly rhetorical description 
of him ■when he set out to meet the bcaicging 
host. At the very first sight of Ravana, 
Sugriva rushed upon him, and in the wrestling 
bout that followed between the two, Ravana 
caught hold of him by his two arms, and threw 
him on the ground; whereupon Sugriva rising 
forthwith like a ball caught hold of Ravana by 
his two arms and threw him on the ground. 
{VI. 40, 30) . In his first encounter with Laksli- 
mana the latter was felled to the ground and 
rendered unconscious by the spear hurled at 
him. Ravana tried, but failed, to raise him 
with hi« two arms (59 111) After the death 
of lus son Indrajit, the most valiant defender 
of Lanka, while he was marching out to fig^it 
with Rama for the last time, “ his left eye 
quivered and left arm trembled." (95 45). 
In the duel that followed, “ Rama cut off the 
head of Havana shining with a flashing crown.” 
(107. 64). Another grew m its place, this 
too was cut off, and so one hundred in succession. 
In everj' case, the eingukar number is used. 
While threatening Havana witli extreme 
punishment before they closed in, Rama used 
exactly the same phrase (103. 20) Havana is 
credited with one head in numerous other 
passages also Trijata, while narrating her 
ominous dream, said that she saw that Havana, 
tied by the neck, was being dragged towards 
the north by a Rikshasi in red clothes (V 27. 
26) . Ravana thus describes the curse of 
Brahma on his rape of Punjikasthata : 

“If from today thou mtisIi another woman by force, 
thy head shall certainly be licen into a hundred pieces 
(VI. 13, 14). 

After hts fall, Bibhishana, while bewailing 
him, spoke of Ravana’s two arms and one 
crown (VI 109 3) On hearing of the death 
of Ravana, his wives rushed out of the inner 
chambers to the battlefield. 

“Some fainted on seeing the face of the dead one; 
some, beholding his face, took his head in her lap and 
bathed her face in tears like a lotus bathed in anow.” 
(VI. 109. 9, 10). 

Rlandodan, the eldest wife of Ravana, in 
her lamentation for him, speaks of his exqui- 
sitely beautiful face, and says, 

“ That face of thine, 0 Lord, haying heen lacerated 
by the blood spilling arrows of Rama and endued with 
the colour of blood, does not shine today.” (Ill 37) 

There is one celebrated passage in which 
Ravana is described as having ten heads and 
twenty hands. Hanumln, after talung leave 
of Sita, whom he had discovered in his first 
10 


visit to Lanka, destroyed the ladies’ bower, 
burnt the palace and killed a number of promi- 
nent Rakshasas, including a royal prince, 
fought Indrajit, and then allowed himself to bo 
captured, bound with ropes and barks of trees 
and brought into the presence of Ravana. In 
the glowing description that follow’s we are told 
that Hanuman beheld Ravana conspicuous by 
his ten heads and multiple arms decorated with 
bracelets and excellent sandal paste” (V. 49, 6, 
8). The commentator’s note on this text again 
is • 

“ It la to be tmderatood that when Hanuman eaw 
him. Rerani a<«umed a terrible form aa he did m war.” 
We have seen that he did no such thing 

The word Dashagriva, he with ten necks, 
is constantly used of Havana as a sort of 
permanent epithet It occurs m Sifa’s reproach- 
es to Ravana immediately after she has spoken 
of his two eyes (V. 22. 20) , and is on a par with 
Dasharatha. The legend that Ravana bad ten 
heads, twenty eyes and twenty arms, grew 
undoubtedly out of this epithet, and was inten- 
ded to convey the idea that he was a warrior of 
unsurpassed powers. 

The upshot of the discussion is that the 

Rak<hasas were a highly civili«cd race 

belonging to the Hamitic ^up, says Gorresio 
—who were hostile to the Vedic religion, and 
from their island-home, waged perpetual feuds 
with the Aryans on the continent of India. 

The ultimate unity of descent of the three 
groups of the dramatis personae is a noticeable 
feature of the Raralyana. 

CHAPTER II 

THE THREE CITIES 
I 

AYODHYA 
A City of the Plain 
1. The Cut 

There is a great, prosperous and evergrowing realm 
named Koshala. exieoding on e.ther side of the rner 
Sarajo. which is immensely rich in flocks and herds and 
wealth of erain The world famous city of Ayodhya, built 
in days of yore by that king of men. Manu himself, 
lies in this dominion. This great and most beautiful city 
u 1*® hundred and eighteen mile* long and seventy two 
miles broad. Her gates stand at even distances,, and ibe 
Mghways running out of them are wide, and well laid. 
She is_ beautified with broad royal roads which are straight 
and nicely planned, and laugh with blooming flowers and 
are constantly watered Like the king of the gods in heaven 
King Dasharatha, the winner of great kingdoms (by his 
wise and righteous rule) considerably added to the 
popnlation of ihe city. She has a number of gates and 
arched doorways, her streets are symmetrical, with 
measured spaces between, and are lined with elegant 
mops Every descnptiou of artisU dwells in that 'city 
and she ia etfuipoed with all manner of weapons of offence 
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•nj ilcfrnr)’. Nunirri>it* LsnU ari'l chanlrri of bymii*' 
of pi»l«e ate lo I>e founJ Id thit lirjlljant quern of riliet, 
vthile there are In her numberi of liieli, »iorrj-eJ boutra 
decoraleil vriili fligt lluitering on the riHift, and Iter 
rampant litmle «>iih dcadlr arnit. The urlmle cilr it full 
of W'lmrn'a theatre, ami flower ;;eri]ent ami manjrtegrutet; 
ami the it helled round with towerini; tal trrra. 
Arwlhra it circled hy a deep and wide and nnfordable 
moat, and therefore dilhcult of acreit even lo friend*, and 
it quite tinapproaehahle to the enemy. Cowt and bortea, 
and iletilianit and rameli and aiwt there are in the 
city without nunher. Croup* of feudatory klnei, payine 
tnhuirt, ami merrhantt frum Tariniit counlne* are found 
in rer. She it rrtplendent with mountain high palaeet 
gtiiierinK all otrr with gemt. and Iiai In her. like the 
celetlial citv of Indra, numerout piraiiire-hontea for 
women. Tint city of gold hat her hnutet arranged with 
wonderful regularity; her women are lately and alie it 
rich m aft rarieiiet nf }evret<. and adorned With mantmit 
revcntloreyt high. She it iltuated In a champatgo land, 
the h'lmr tiradt tin clote loylher, there la not an empty 
dwelling place In her. She ahounda fn naddy and ri;e, 
and her water Is as tweet at (he juice of the augarcane. 
The note of the lyre and the lound of the drum acJ 
other rmitlea! Insiriimenlt ire frequently heard In 
Ayodhya, and to her pealoeit it unturpiued among 
the eS»ei of the world. TbJ* bearenJy city on earth >» 
Inhabited by a great multitude of moil Tirlwoot men. 
and defended by myritdt of doughty wtrriora tkilled in 
arm*, who neret trantgre** the rule* of fair fight — 
1 . 5 . 5 22 . 


and the fronl^loura had garlanJi of wild flower* hanging 
from ibein. All lii* johahi/ani* of Ayodhya men, women 
and ehildren. were eagerly looking forward to the dawn 
of the day which would Miold the contecraiion of 
llama— If. fl 16 19. 

No aooi.er had the day dawned than tlic rili/ent of 
Ayodhya hegtn lo decorate the city. The temple* lower- 
ing like tlie *now.cap;icil peiLt of the Iliioalaya. the 
erwa-way*. the itrceti, the tarred fig Iteet, the palace* of 
llie great, the houte* of the merchanti lUled with raned 
•lotea of c4od«. the hcaiiliful manelon* of the rich iiouve* 
holder*, the placet where people meet, and tall ireei — 
etrrywliere flagt and hannrra floated to the wind, 
people of Ayodhya heard tongt. charming lo the car, of 
aciAti and cfaecert arid tignert. Tlie ciiircnt mnpreyaied 
in biKite* and rqiiaret, and were talking on the coming 
inMallalion of Kama. Eien children, playing at the 
dour* of tlieir hou«rj, were engageil w.th one ano'her lO 
pifloquico on the contecraii'on. fn expectation of liie 
inaugarauon of Rama the royal roadt were ttrewn with 
llowert hy the mhahitanit. and rendered fragrant with 
iho burning of incense, and for the purpose of di«pi*fling 
(he darkneat of (he night hy illuminjihn, they »cf up a 
Urge number of lamp posit with branehet like those of 
Ireet on lioih tides of the ilreelt So the city, a''-’med 
by the citizen*, iiood in her gala drcii.— If. 6, 10 ZO. 


II 


2. Tit* InnasiTAKTS cr Ayooiiva 
A nd as Indra rule* Amtravitl, Daihartiha. cbe pnnee 
true to promi**, pursuing harmoniously the demands of 
iighieouiDess, wealth and ple*jure, presided orer that 
noblest of eilie*. In that acme of cities, the men were 
happy, virtuous and widely-read, and each contented with 
bis own po*ie*»ion*, free from corelouineM, and cruib- 
apeahing. In that premier city there was non* wbose 
store of wealth was scanty; none with dependent kinsmen 
who lacked in the necetsariet of life and was not well 
off in cow* and horse* and corn and com*. It was not 
possible (0 see anywhere in Ayodhya a man abandoned 
to lust, or stingy or cruel or unlettered or atheistical 
. All the men and aU the women were virtoon*. matkel 
by perfect self mastery, joyful, and both m respect of 


onJiict and cbtracter, spotless like the great 
There was m Ayodhya not one wl o did not wear ear 
rings, and coronets and garlands; not one who did not 
ahimdantljr enjoy the good things of life, was not cleaii, 
had not the person anointed and perfumed, did not feed 
on pure food and give away in chanty, wear omaniene* 
on the breast, the arm and the band, and had not 
conquered the passsions. There was in Ayodhya none 
who did not lend the Mcnficiil fire and perform ihe 
aacnRces, or was mesn mioded or was a thief; none 
vicious or of impure descent.— 1 6 5 12. 


' 3. Ayodhya in he* Gaea Dbess 
As soon as the people of Ayodhya heard that 
Dasharatha had decided to insta] Ram as crown prince, 
they were wild with joy. The royal roads and titeets 
and squares were filled with a mighty multitude; all the 
public thoroughfares were blocked by an immense eon 
course of men, eager to witness the ceremony on the 
niotrow. and their joyous ahouts and acclamations made 
them resound as it were with the roar of the billows of 
the sea. The streets were swept clean and watered; th» 
houses were decked with banner raised aloft on the toots 


KISIIKINDIIYA 

A Cstj in e taf/ey tunounded 6y hilh 
Then Lskihmaea, the vasMiiher of foes, invited in the 
name of Sugrivs, entered the beantiful city of Kish- 
kindhyt. lie. ibe grieeful ooe. saw, lying before him 
In the valley, the eziensive celestial city, rich in jewel* 
and Aosrenog gardens, beautiful and possessed of untold 
Wealth, ft was full of palaces and temples, decorated 
With jewel* of vttiou* de>eripiiont, and trees In flower*, 
yielding wished for fniii* at all seasoo* Its beauty wsa 
further enbsDred by monkeyt, chjJdres of Devas and 
Gandharva*. who could assume different shapes at will. 
Wearing celestial robes and garlands It was fragrant 
wiib the perfume of sandal, aloe and lotus, and its high- 
ways were redolent of the liquor maireya and honey, 
lie saw there many a lofty palace eocsisling of several 
eloreys, and comparable in lU height to the Vindhya and 
Mem. also mouniain-slieims of pellucid water. Laksh- 
msoa beheld on either side of the royal road the 
beealilal dwelling honeet of the priocea and nobles, tti., 
Angada, Mamda, Deivida, Gavaya, Gavakiha. Caja, 
Sharabha, Vidyutmali, Sampali, Suryaksha. Ilanuman, 
Birbahn, Snbahu, Nala, Kumuda, Sushena, Taro, Jambu 
ban. Dadhibaktra, Nila, Supaiala and Sucetra The 
magnificent palaces shone like pale clouds; were adorned 
WHh frigranl garlands, filled with riches and beautiful 
wiih choice** women And there stood before him the 
residence of the king of the monkeys, enclosed by a 
erysul rampart, and so inarcessible, beautiful, like unto 
the raansion of Mthendra, surmounted with bright turrets 
as the loftiest heights of mount Kailaaa. beautified with 
blooming trees yielding all vanetiea of desired fruits, 
the gifts of Mahendra; ibey were cbarmiDg and 
re«emhled bind clouds and ca«t a coo! delicious shade with 
^ir celestial fruits and flowers. Its gate was guarded 
by a band of mighty monkeys holding weapons in then 
hands ; its portals white and coverd with celeslial 
wreaths, flashed like molten gold. Such was the 
pietoresque palace of Siigriva, which Saumilri entered 
nticlieiiked. as the sun passes into a ma«s of clouds, 
lie, the pious one, passed through seven coiini filled 
wjtb sears end eonreyances, and saw at last the extensive 
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inner apartment hidden from Tiew. It had an abundance 
of gold and “liver beds.eads and couches, all richly spread 
with costly coverlets. No sooner had he entered the 
inner cpiarler of the royal abode, than he heard nninter* 
ruptedly the sound of mu'ic, the voice and the notes of 
the lute keeping perfect measure. The hero «aw m the 
mansion of Sugriva a multitude of women of varied forms, 
proud of'nheir beauty and youth. He saw there women 
of noble birth, wearing gay garlands engaged in slnug 
ing charming chaplets and adorned with the he«l of 
ornaments. Lak'hmana observed the attendants of 
Sugriva, contented, and without hurry in oBenng their 
services, and not exhibiting precious ornaments on their 
persons. And then the graceful Saiimiln was fined with 
shame as the sounds of vvomen's girdles and anklets 
struck his eats.— IV 33, 1-24. 

m 

L.\NK.\ 

A City OR the peoA of a moMtaia 
And Hanuman, taking his station on the top of that 
hill beheld woods and groves and Lanka sitosted on 
hfouat Trlkuta. He saw before hint trees of various 
descriptions — saralas, kamikaras, Lharjuras (dates) pro- 
fusely in flower, piyalas muehilindas, kutajas ketakas. 
pnyangus emiiung sweet fragrance, tupas and aapta 
chhandas, asacar, kobidaras and blooming karavuas, and 
also trees bearing a load of flowers, as well as those ) 0 “l 
in blossom.— they were full of birds and their tops 
swayed m the wind. And he saw ponds filled with swans 
and kaiandavas. and bright with loiuvs and lilies and 
charming sporting hills and expanses of water of various 
kinds encircled by trees bearing flowers and fruits ift 
all seasons: he at<o saw numerous beautiful gardens. 
Now Hanuman drew near Lanka the city protected by 
Karana^t was rendered besaciful b; moats full of 
lotuses sod lilies, was well guarded by Rarana on 
account of his having earned off Sits, with bands of 
Raksha<as carrying deadly bows and pairoll ng all round. 
The great beautiful city was girded by a golden rampaTt. 
and filled vnth manvions as high as ebS's and resembling 
autumnal clouds. It was intersected m all directions 
by high pale looking roads, lined by edifices, and 
hundreds of banners and streamers floated on (be hoo«es 
and the tnirets. TTie gateways of Lanka gleamed with 
gold and plants chiselled thereon, Ifanumau beheld 
Lanka as the king of the gods would his own «eat — 
V. ii. 8-19. 

The sun haviog set at night. Hanuman. reducing 
himself to the size of a cat. became wonderful to behold. 
At dusk, he sprang up and entered (he beauliCut city of 
Lanka which was divided up by broad highways. It was 
covered wuh manviona haring pillars and net-works that 
looked like gold, so that it mignt compare with the 
metropolis of the Candharvas. And be saw that great 
city containing seren stoned and eigbt-stoned houses, 
with surfaces studded with crystal, and adorned with 
gold. The dwellings of the Raksha<as shone with ed.fices 
so adorned. And the ranegaied gold gateways of the 
Rakshisas ca<t ererywhere a splendour upon Lanka 
adorned in all pos«!bIe ways— V u. 47*51. 

On entering Lanka at night Hanuman found that 
the citT protected hr Rarana. was nch in cbarming 
woods aod waters beautified with edifices rewsblmg 
autumnal clouds, resounding like the sea and refreshed 
by the seabreeee; strongly defended Iiy sreJI-eiyoipped 
forces like Vitipabala. the city of Kureri. There were 
intoxicated elephants stationed at her beautiful gateways, 
and the gates with the arches were of a pale compleaion; 
to that Lanka looketl like Rhogtrati. the city i^abited 


and defended by serpents. It also resembled Amaravati, 
the seat of the gods, pervaded bv clouds, ch-rged with 
hghtmng. and illuminated bv bright luminaries, and 
roaring with the blasts of violent winds. It was girt 
round by a great wall of goliJi stitJ embellished with 
pennons tinkling with numberless tiny bells. Hanuman 
was glad at heart as he survejed the city; he approached 
the rampart, and wav filled with wonder as he again cast 
hi« gaac OB every quarter of it. He ofi-ened that its 
doors were of gold, which were made splendid with 
quadrangles of lapiees pavements 'tudded with gems, 
crystals and pearls and intoxicated elephants made of 
burnished gold and spotlessly white stiver. The stairs 
were of lapi*e« and the houses to which the doors 
belonged had their interior inlaid with crystal and was 
free from duet; ihev were so tall that they seemed to 
touch the sky. The whole city resounded with the notes 
of kraanchts and peacocks, it was (he farourite resort 
of swans; and everywhere resonant with the sounds of 
iiumpeis and ornaments — *’ in. 1-11. 

On catching sight of Lanka, Rama exclaimed to 
Lakshmana. “ Behold, the city of Lanka towering up as 
if scraping the sky built on the peak of a mountain by 
VisTakarma, as it were, with the mind It was built in 
days of yore crowded with seven-storied mansions, ex- 
tending like the atmosphere covered with pale clouds 
\1. 24. 9. 10. 

“It was ninetv miles broad and one hundred and 
eighty mile* long."— VI 39. 20. 

Having entered the beautiful city of Lanka at night, 
Hanuman proceeded along the highway strewn with 
flowers He found that the charming city was resounding 
with graceful sounds mixed with laughter and ringing with 
blasts of trumpets It >hone with mansions having the 
forms of the thunderbolt and the book and adorned with 
diamond windows— with the cloud like edifices it looked 
bke the Sraament with clotids. At that time with (he 
splendid, vanegated palaces of the Raksha<as resembling 
white elouds. and constructed according to diflerent laws 
of architecture. Lanka shone forth in indescribable 
effulgence. And Hanaman was deLghted as he saw that 
(he city was decked with variegated wreaths Moving 
from one house to another he observed oq all sides 
dwelhngs of diverse forms and colours and heard capti- 
Tsiiog songs sung in the three tones of bass tenor and 
treble, by dam«els mad with love, like the songs of 
Apssras lU heaven He also heard the jingliags of girdles 
and tinUings of anklets, and sounds of footsteps on 
the staircases of the mansions of the nobles. And he 
beard here and there loud noises proceeding from clapp- 
ings of hands and war-cties. He heard in the city people 
engsged wv teciting the msMtss and studying the Vedss 
io (be bouses el the Rakshiaas. And he saw demons and 
Rtkshasas chantme eulogies on Ravans, and shouting, 
and behold, iheu was a mighty concourse of Rak«ha<as 
covering the highways. — M. 4, 1.14 


Rav*xa’s I*Ancr 

IlaouBiao, capable of assuming any form he chose, 
having ranged on the roofs of seven stoned houses, Iwgin 
waadevinp throogh the city with speed At length he 
reached the palace of the sovereign of the Rtkshasas. 
eoarcled hv a datiliag wall of the colour of the 
sun At ■ great forest is protected by Imns, it was 
guarded bv terror striking Rtkshasas. As he saw the 
palMcr, he began searching for Sifi vrith the befn of 
the moonlight It was full of bejoliful arches fretted 
with silver i. id emhcUi.hed with gold, and of splendid 
courts and doors. It had elephant-drivers mountcl on 
clepbaata. and warriors who knew no fatigue; and horses 
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of irTc«i«!lWe ipeoil lifil to clisriot*; aoH c 

»r)iie)ej. cpTffeJ orer wjib »i}n» of llon§ tB>} iSeer 


I cunou* 
. j ter} ifeof*. *nd 

rrtniinilmj vrith tiny ind ronliining rOieirt of ivory, 
Rolil and rlivcr, virrr f»rf founlng round ihi* tialace. 
Jl contalnf<! m^aturelett fewejt and wit lirsutifird with 
moit co«l1y leait. and wa« llie oinporium of mlgMy ran 
and tlir liomo of great lirrort fisliling in cliuloli. Il 
I fldfd rvrrywtirfp with insnjf tlinimndt of f.frif* and 


looknl Mr ihr rpoiird cow of Huliiha. It wtt illumtna- 
M hf goWrfl fampi; Init tlieir light WM hedimmrd liy 
ijir apJrfldour of liitana Tiir Lrilliancr of thr Iiybtt, 
itir aplmdour of Havana and thr tiriyhlnm of the 
oraaraenu all comhinnl wade ffaniiman fancy that the 
•IrrpiBg hall wat on lire^V. 9, 22 32. 


)>ciit« of dircrae klndi, most fieauiiful to bcKoVd. Tbr 
palace Wat r1o*rIy guarded by wrtk warder* at itir onl- 
akiiti, at well at by ftikihniat; and ft had ■ mulihuda 
t>( ino*i IianJtnme women of the hlglirti rank. The 
tnantlon of the king nt the llaVkhatat wat aurroundrd 
by the I'wrlling houn t of the noblei, and retoundrd Kke 
the tea with the aoundi of malchleta ornamenia. It wat 
furnithed with the famoiit regal Intignia and undal of 
thr liett kind, and crowded with mighty warnort, like 
B Ya»t fofet* with liant; it wat retonint w.lh trampeia 
and drvma and ringing with the blarei of conebt, where 
the ever adored olltprlng of I’arvat wit tlwayt worihipp^ 
by the Rakthatat llanuman taw that majetiie mantion 
of llie high viuled Havana, grate like the tea. mounding 
like the tea, potmted of an inexhaustible More of 
preeiout Monet, flashing with rich jewrii and cnniaioing 
a vatl crowd of hor*et. rfepbanlt and tharloit;— at lie 
aaw the palace, he deemed it to be the erown of Lanka. 
Next he luneyed the mantiona of the princea and the 
noble* like Jlibhitban. Jndrajit. and other* At Imgili 
be came to (h* retidenee of Havana; and be aaw there 
varinut bandt nf Hakvhaiat and Hakihati*. and tienit 
of exeredjng ilerlnr*a, red, wiuie and black, elrphanta 
graceful to brbold and capable of vinquuh.ng enemy 
elenhantt And he taw cart of variout forint of bumithej 
goJiL bedecked with golden neiworkt, bright at the 
nrwl) nien tun, and charming bowert, and picture 
gallcnet, tporimgbalU ani cporiing moiintt of wood 
and aaloon* Jrtigncd for datiiance and aaloons for 
dalliance during the day. The palace had <|uariera for 
pcacnckt and had a foteat of pennont and flagtiaffs n 
waa o very miai of innumerable gemt, a net of ireaturet 
caat all around. By virtue of (he lustre thed by the 
gems at well as the lustre of the valour of Havana ihsi 
palace wat rrsydendent like the tun thmmg in the glocy 
of 111 rays. lianuinsn al*o taw bcdtlcadi and tealt of 

t old and bright vesscli It was ihmy with inioxicaiing 
iinoi, contained Humbert of begemmed vestelt and was 
loud with the toiinds of ankleli and iinklmgt of zone* 
as well as the beet of drums of (he variety of mridanga 
— \ Canto C, (abbreviated). 


ClJAITFIl III. 


COnO.N'ATIO.V CFHEMO.VIES 
rncraRATioM ron rut IvsTALtaTiot or Hama 
AS Crown rniNCE 


At the reijuptl of Pathareiha. Va«iil1ia ordered the 
Counwllort, laying : 

**D» ye early la Ibe morning nrori.fe la ike 
eaciiGciat ball gold and gemt. and anicmi for worship, 
•ml a complrle assortment of drugs, white garlands, 
fried paddr, hettey and eUrifird fmfter la teparsie 
vessels, cfollis fresh from the loom, and a car. every kind 
of weapons, the fourfold forces, an elephant with auspici- 
«u« mark*, a cfioirne and a fan, a f>*nnrr and an 
umbrella of a pale white colour, a hundred pitchers of 
gold. With Gre-Iike gleam, $ bull with borsi coated with 
gold, a whole iiyertkin, together w'ltfi wfiaterer else may 
be res|uis(te And do ye decorate the door* of tiie inner- 
tjuarter of the ptlace at well aa of (lie entire e ty With 
earhada, with aindaj paste and fragrant dAtrptt And do 

K i lomorrow morning bevtow upon the * prineipal 
rahmaoat nice and rrCned nee mixed with curd and 
ntdfc. to that hiindredt of thmiccnds may be fed to litlrty, 
giving to them moreover clarified butler and curd anil 
fried paddy and abundant a)mi. Tomorrow at inon a* 
(he *un rises, the prelimtnary ntrt will be Gitiahed Do 
ye invite the Brahminat end provide them with aeata. 
And do ye tel un floES, and wtier the highways; and let 
oiiisKiant aod cocineiana Kvar/Bg lianJiome omernent* 
repair lu the second quadrangle of the palace and itay 


6g tree* should be leearately placid fragrant {lower* and 
boded nee and other eatablet, with alms And let 
warrior* properly auired, mailed, and wearing leather 
fence* for (he left arm, WJih long aworJt banging from (be 
girdle enter the courtyard of the paramount king, which 
Is bubbling forth with the joy of the great fetlival.-— II. 
3. 820 


The SiEEWNc ArsiiTsiEnT or Bavaxa 
C oming down from (he car Pushptka, IJanumjD 
approached the sleeping aparrmenr of Havana It was 
wide and graceful, of transcendent beauty, comely like 
unto a lovely lady; having slairMSet made of jewels and 
Windows of gold network, the pavement was covered witb 
crystal, and it contained statues of ivory, pearl, diamond, 
Cora), silver and gnjd, it was adorned with jewelled 
pillars; ibey were large and numerous, on all tides the 
ball was gorgeously decked with very tall and straight 
pillars of equal dimensions; so that it teemed a* if 
the structure were 0ying to the sky with thete piHai 
wings It was laid out with particoloured woollen 
blankets of a square shape like the earth, and broad os 
the earth with kingdoms and dwelling house*. The 
apartment rebounded with the cries of intoxicated birds; 
was redolent of celestial fragrance; lurmshed with moat 
costly coverleia, nod inhabited by the king at the 
Rakshasas It was thick with the smoke of ogorn and 
dhupa. tpolleas, and of bght wliile colour like the swan. 
With an abundance of garjands of leave* and Bowen, it 


(Tlic preparations provf?d abortive, as on 
the day intended for the installation, Kaikcyi, 
the fecond queen, entrapped Da'haratha mto 
exiling Jlazaa to the forest for fourteen years. 
Rdtn.i's c<KJst?cratjon as King of AyodhyS took 
place on his return at tiie end of that period) 


The CoKSEcBAnov or Hvma as King or Avodhya 
T hen Bharata laid to Sugnva, “ Lord, command 
envoy* (to bring tacred water) for the consecration of 
Rsma.” Sugriva laimedialely gave four jars of gold 
•domed with all kinds of gems to four chief monkey*, 
and aaid. “Watt early at dawn with the four jars filled 
With the water of the four «eas ” So commanded, the 
monkey, comparable to elephants, forthwith flew np 
111(0 the tky with the speed of Gadura. Jambuban and 
the awift footed ftanuman and Rishava brought jars 
filled vnth the water of five hundred rivers. And SusheBS, 
full of ought, brought a bejewelled j'ar filled with the 
mcer of the ea«tem sea. Rishava quickly fetched water 
from the roulhern sea in a jar of gold, coaled wilh red 
“5 t. ‘■amphor. Gabaya, swift as the wmd, collec- 
ted cold water from the western sea, in a jar of precious 
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-stone. Lastly, Hanuman, endowed with all noble quali- 
ties, and swift as Cadura, fetched water from the nortfaem 
sea. Seeing that the chiefs of the monheys had collected 
the water Satrughna consulted with the ministers and 
‘Communicated the fact to the chief priest and the friends 
of the royal house. Then that old and holy Basistha with 
•other Brahmin*, seated Rama with Sita on a throne 
adorned with jewels V'asistha and Bijaya and Jabali 
and Kashyapa and Katyayana and Gautama and 
Vamadera sprinkled the pure scented water on Rama, 
the tiger of men, as the Ba<us had done on Indra At the 
desire of Vasistha, priests, and other Brahmins, end 
sixteen maiden', and mmi'ters and warriors and mer- 
■chants also, with heartfelt joy sprinkled the water on 
Hama. All the gods, gathered together ia the sky, with 
the guardians of the four quarters of the world, distilled 
on his head the juices of all kinds of medicinal herbs. 
There was a crown fa'hioned by Brahma long ago, 
•decorated with precious stones, with which Manu was 
consecrated in days of yore, and after him generations 
of kings were consecrated one after another with that 
crown, bright with the fla«h of many a gem. in a court 
overlaid with gold, decorated with immense riches and 
■daaling with most picturesque jewels of various kinds— 
in such a court N'a'istha seated Rama on a jewelled 
throne, in due form, and next put the crown on his head 
and the other priests decked him out with omemen'«. 
Shatrughna held on him as umbrella, propitious and of 
pale white colours Sugrna fanned him with a small white 
fan; another, white like the moon was waved hy Bibhi 
shana, King of the Rakshasas The wind god at the 
Tersuasion of Indra, presented to Rama a gold neeklece 
shining with lu'tre. made up of a hundred lotuses con 
taming all kinds of precious stones and beautified with 
gems. And lo I there was universal rejoicing among 
Sids and men— VI 128. 43 71 


THE INSTALLATION OF SUGRNA AS 
KING OF KISHKINDHYA 
Sugnva having entered the pleasant inner apartment 
2/ his brother, his friends, (following the ^ection of 
Kama) consecrated him as King of Kishkin^ya They 
brought for him a golden umbrella of pale « pair 

white chownes with brave golden staffs, all kuyi'* 
jewels and a complete assortment of seeds and drugs; 
aerial roots and flowers of fig trees white clothes while 
sandal paste, fragrant garlands, water-flowers, and land 
flowers, splendid sandal, various scents in large quanti- 
ties, fried paddy, gold, the aromatic plant called 
prtymgu honey clarified butter, curd, a tiger'kin, and 
■a costly pair of shoes; and there came sixteen noble 
maidens beaming with joy, can) mg articles to anoint 
■wall such as Borochana (a bright yellow pigmenijpepared 
from the bile of a cow) and red arsenic pen ihe 
principle Brahmins were gratified with jewels, cJolbs 
and eatables with a view to their installing Sngnva the 
chief of monkeys. Thereafter men conversant with the 
mantras offered clarified butter, sanctified b> mantras, 
10 the fire lighted on a bed of Kusha grass. And imxt 
in a golden hail situated on the summit of the beaotilol 
palace, spread with magnificent eoieilets and decorated 
With variegated garlands, they placed Sugrna on a giand 
throne, facing the east, with mantras duk ntteiM; and 
■collecting pure water m jars of gold from 
and rivers and holy rlaces in all quarters of the globe, 
the chief of the monkeys— Gaya, Cabak'ha, Gabava, 
"Sharabha, Gandhamadana, hlaindya, Dvivida, Hamunan 
and Jambuban — spnnUed the pure, performed water on 
Sugriia with auspicious boms of bulls and golden jars. 


according to the rites prescribed by the Shastras, and 
the great sages, as the Basus did on Indra. On the 
con®ecnitio« of Sugnva there was universal rejoicing 
among the monkey'. 

Thereafter Sugnva, carrying out the instructions of 
Rama. in«talled Angada as crown-prince. — IV. 26, 22 38. 

m 

THE INSTALLATION OF BIBHISHANA AS 
KING OF LANKA 

Rama asked Lak'hmana to consecrate Bihhishana 
as Kjd« of Lanka. So commanded, Lakshmana, exceed- 
ing!) delighted, look up golden jars, placed them in the 
hands of the chief monkeys, and o^ered them to fetch 
the water of the four seas. The mo't excellent of the 
monkeys, swift as the mind, went forth very speedily, 
and came back with water, taken from the seas There 
LaLshmana, surrounded by his friends, taking a jar, and 
placing Bibhi'hana on a rich «eat. consecrated him with 
the water of that jar as Kmg in Lanka, at the behest of 
Rama, in the midst of the Rakshasas, according to the 
Vedic nte* Then all the Rakshasas and the monkeys 
sprinkled tlie water on Bibbishana. And his minj'ters 
and the other Rakshasas. who were attached to him, were 
highly delighted, and Raraa and Lakshmana were also 
exceedingly pleased. — VI 112, 8 18. 


CHAPTER I\' 

FUNERAL RITES 
I 

Tits FuvERiL Rites or DAsriAitATKe 
Finding that Bharaia was beside him«e!{ with grW 
at the death of Da'haTaiha. Vasistha, the priest, remind 
ed him that the time was come for the performance of 
the King’s funeral nte«. Bharata, In obedience to his 
words, asked the mini'tets lo make preparaiioas for the 
ceremony. The corp«e was taken out of the cauldron 
of oil and olaced on the ground, the face was sallow, 
but It seemed as if the King were sleeping It was next 
placed on a splendid couch adorned with yarious jewels 
Bliaraia again bewailed his father in piteous words, and 
was exhorted once more b) Va'i'tha to ri«e and do the 
last riles of the departed monarch. Thereupon he became 
quiet and urged speed upon the 'acnficial prie'ts, the 
family pne'ts and the instructors Then the priests offer- 
ed oblation' into the same fire which had been brought 
out of the fire chamber of the King Then attendants, 
with their throats thick with grief and minds di'tre'sed 
earned the dead King in a litter. Men, scattering about 
in the street gold and silver and various kinds of cloth, 
went before the bier So others collecting sandal, and 
resinous inceii'es of different sorts, and fragrant fuel 
spproaefaed the funeral p>-Te on which the King was laid 
and ca«l them on it The priests kindled the fire, offered 
oblations in it and recited there lhe«e mantras as pres- 
sralwd in Ruptures; and chanters chanted hymns from 
the Sama ^ eda And the wives of the King went there 
from the city, bv litters and other conveyances, accord 
me to their ranks, surrounded by elders The priests 
went round the corpse of the King, who had performed 
many vaCTifices, keeping it on the left side His wives, 
toaded by Kau'alya. burning with grief, did the seme. 
Then was heard there the loud wail of women «tricken 
wlh gnef and weeping piteously bv the thousand like 
Krennchis Then the wives of the King weeping again 
end again, and abandoning themselves hclples'fv to grief 
went to the bank of the Saraju by cars, and alighted' 
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Jlsnes. Then they killed a clean beast in accordance 
with the prescnptions of scriptures, and of great sages, 
for the sake of the lord of Rakshasas, made a covering 
paste of Its fat mingled with clarified butter, and placed 
It on the mouth of the King. They, as w^l as Bibhi- 
ehana, with disconsolate mmd*, decked Ravana with 
perfumes and garlands and cloths of diverse kinds, and 
scattered upon him fried rice, with tears streaming down 
their faces Then Bibhishana applied the fire to him 
prescribed form Thereafter he bathed, end in wet 
clothes, offered duly sesame mixed with Kusha grass and 
water. Bibhishana, the chief of the Rakshasas, then tried 
to console those women again and again, and asked Aem 
to go back to the city. After they had re enl»ed it, he 
Went hack to Rama and humbly stood by him. — VI. 111. 
100-122. 


CONCLTTSIOK 

It is evident from the above sketches that 
the poet of the Ramayana t\as acquainted only 
■with one type of civilization. The kings of 
Ayodhya, the Vanaras and the ruler of Lanka, 
together with his brothers, are all descended 
from the gods of the Arj'an pantheon, and 
profess the Vedic religion, the Vedas are studied 
with reverence at A^odhyS, Kishkmdhya and 
LankS, and their injunctions strictly followed 
by the three races of men, monkeys and 
monsters m the installation and obsequies of 
their kings. Brahmins were indispensable even 
at LankS. The poet does not hesitate to apply 
the Aryan standard of morality to a people 
whom he holds up to ridicule as veritable 
monkeys. In material prosperity there is not 
much to choose bettceen the three cities; Kish- 
kmdhya vies with Ayodhya m wealth and 
physical comforts, while the state which was 
protected by that prince of iniquity, Ravana, 
surpasses in beauty and splendour the other two 

Artistic strokes are met with here and 
there, intended to differentiate the three types 
of chnlization from each other The Vanaras, 
and more than they, the Rakshasas, are addict- 
ed to hea^-y drinking, but intoxicating liquors 
are not banned in the kingdom of Kosala. And 
the fratricidal feud of Vah and Sugriva, as well 
as their sensuality, and Havana’s violence and 
abandonment to the lust of the flesh, are 
possibly meant as betokening a lower grade of 
cmlization; but the history' of the world pro- 
vides abundant proofs that the path of intel- 
lectual progress doe« not alw.iys run parallel 
to that of moral development 


The structure of society and the form of 
government are the same throughout the epic 
The poet recognizes only the patriarchal state 
in the one, and monarchy in the other. 
Dpharatha is not less polygamous than 
Ravana, and Sugriva’s espousal of Tara, after 
the death of his elder brother Vali, finds its 
echo m the bitter reproaches of Sita when at 
the crisis of her fate, she charged Lakshmana 
with harbouring the wicked design of seizing 
upon her in case Rama fell at the hands of the 
Rakshasas in the Dandaka forest— a clear proof 
of the existence of the like pracUce among the 
Aryans A minor point of resemblance m 
social custom is the seclusion of women in the 
three kingdoms They ordinarily live m the 
inner apartments, but follow the funeral pro- 
cession to the cremation ground on the death 
of the king In all the three communities, 
Aryan and Non-Aryan, the position of women 
IS the same 

Another point worth noting is the council 
of elders which is consulted on all important 
occasions by the rulers of Ayodhya, Kiali- 
kmdhyi and Lanka The administrative 
machinery appears to be the same among men, 
monkeys and monsters 

• ® broad line of demarcation 

m the depiction of the three races which should 
not be lost sight of. In the Aryan society, as 
painted m the Rimayana, the supremacy of the 
Brahmins is unassailably established: it, there- 
ion, naturally centres round the hermitage 
Ihere were Brahmins or priests, non- Arj'an 
perhaps, among the Vanaras and the Rakshasas 
too but we do not hear of hermitages at Kish- 
kmdhya or Lanka The Aiyan poet has given 
us an idealized picture of the post-Vedic Aryan 
cmlization m India. ^ 

Of ‘lie civilizations ot 
Ayodhya Kishkmdhya and Lnnka is, however 
relieved by some features of the funeral riles of 
Kavan^ which are absent from those of the 
^er too monarcha The orientation of the 
of various articles on different 
parts of the corpse at its feet, and around it, 
“”<1 fltc dealh- 

S are Items pMuliar to the obsequies 

of the king of Lanka They perhaps point to 
his non-Aryan origin, but the clue to their 
significance is not to be found in the Ramayana. 
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The msan economic and poLiical issues base been 
•os-erlaid by relig oua and supposedly cultural rLfferences. 
TEconomic reasons iof a class struggle are ibete, and ibtse 
concern Hindu and Mo-lcin Kcngil tn ihc «ame wa). 
Power and prestige through predominance in the public 
senices and the prolessions which the Hindus base Wen 
-wielding so far through the r superior education, are 
now sought to be transferred to the Moslems even when 
they are not ready educationally and otherwise. The 
conflict IS for wealth and power: and religion ha* been 
jnvohed. and a’l that Hindu and Mohammadan Bengal 
lias JO ntly bu’It up or liss been enjoving ca a national 
tentage is sought to he crushed or distorted, to mate it 
supposedly more compatible to the new Ideology of Indian 
Jloslenidom. 

The .Miisalman Bengali too finds himself in the 
midst of a conflict of .deas. He is bewildered by being 
lashed into the narrow path of orihodoay which places 
religion aboie racialism or nationalism: he is Ins.ng his 
tear ngs more than ever. His vra-.t of imagination, and 
h.s went of proper education, make him ibink that the 
narrow path is the only path for him. He does not 
usually find any light from the teachers of his community 
-who mo<Uv harp upon the negative aspects of hi$ fndiaii 
or Bengali Jloslem position. He hat not reali*eJ b n-ell 
as yet, and consequently he caftnol build up sometKittR 
positne— in literature or art or music, ’n a higher caliural 
life. He is taught to look unoii a nationalism that trans* 
cends religion as «otn»th*ti5 to be avoided. The voice of 
orthodoxy is a very loud voice in the Islam of India today : 
it makes the call to a reasonable attitude to life and to 
things in general merely a wail, a cry in the wilderness. 

But it must be said to the credit of Indian Moslem- 
dam in Bengal, as in other pans of India, that this call 
IS not wbolW absent. There is in Bengal as in othei 
parts of India, a noble band of thinkers and writers among 
Moslems who refuse to make a nan’s creed the sole test 
of bis excellence, who believe in batmoDy and not strife 
as the basis of baman relations, particularly within a 
people of one language, one history, one culture and one 
race, and who do n« think that a particular religion or . 
creed makes an indiriduil or a community ipso facto 
gixid or bad Prominent among such Moslem writers in 
Bengal is Rezanl Kanm ^iib b’s facile and convincing 
pen in both English and Bengali, he has been an ind? 
fatigable soldier in the fight for the cau«e of eweei reason- 
ableness in ibe domains of life end literatnie wherever 
It concerns the ’Moslems With rare courage in a eociety 
not conspicuous for education or culture m BeDgal. the 
masses of which are dominated bv a most unihiDkiiiB 
priesthood wb ch is ever ready with threats of spiritual 
punishment not infrequently attended by personal violence 
and socisi ostracism. Mi Reaaul Kanm has been preach 
ang what ‘Islam’ really means — Peace In the inidsl of 
raucous voices proclaiming war, and war to the death, 
between the Mo»lem hrotheihoiyd on the one hand, and 
other communities on the other, fais has the still 

small voice of his people, a voice which can never be in 
vain, and i* bound to be heard when the dm and the 
wrangle _^of the present day subside. I consider Mi. 
Rezaul Karim's papers which be contributes frequently 
to the leading Etiilish and Bengali journals of Calcutta, 
dsil es. weeklies and monthlies, to be among the sanest 
and most ihougbltul tilings on current Indian politics, 
particularly m connexion with their communal <ir Ibndu- 
Mo'Iem relations 

From his wiiimgs Mr. Ilezaul Karim, appears lo ns 
to be an ardent RIoslem patriot who bebeves that the 
Hindu and the Moslem can live in peace and amity and 
build up a great Indian nation. In an air surchaiged 
v-with mistrust and jealoniy seduloosly cultivated by a 
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peculiar kind of mentality which places the good of the 
Moslem people of Arabia and Egypt and Morocco as of 
a soil of ?ho»en people of God above that of the Hindu 
brothers of the Indian Musalmans, Mr. Karim is fre- 
quently forced to be controversial and argumentative, 
critical and destructive, in his essays. But generally, 
Mr. Kanm hu stated tbe case for a sane and a reasonable 
atiiiude towards Indian problems on tbe part of tbo 
Indian Mu*almans, and at times on the part of the Hindus 
as weU. He ,$ a Moslem nationalist of a radical type, 
who pins his faith on the Indian National Congress, and 
la against the Communal Award, that monstrous ins'itj- 
lion which has done incalculable mischief to Indian 
humanity by fostering and accentuating communal Jia- 
nnion and strife 

The titles of some of the various articles in the 
English book by Mr. Kanm will indicate the scope of 
bis disctiasions : Indian First and Indian Always, I SalaU 
ike \atianal Flag;. Congress is India and India is Con- 
gress, Toleration in Islam; The Prophet of Islam and 
the Son Moslems, Prince Dora Shtkoh's Philosophy of 
Life; An Open Letter to Sir Mohammad Iqbal, Fhat is 
itfua/i/n Interest^ U. II the Aga Khan's Misiioa; Kill 
Communaltsm; Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League; The 
Genesis of the Communal Award; ITho Suppressed the 
,1fosf.in ? is Islam ii» Danger * 

(n his Brngali book Jagrhi tome of the subj-'cts 
discussed are . Religion end Literature; Conttrsion; Vkat 
Oeatrov* Refigion * Khdafat fPithout tli« Khalifat Pride 
of Community, The Present Social Order; The Uniieruty 
of Calcutta end the Mutalmans; Cnsls in Moslem Eduea- 
tion. the Quesnon 0/ 'Srd end iha Lotus in iKe f/niveraiiy 
Crest, and Dengoh Moslems; IPhot One should read arid 
uhat One should not. Tbe articlrs in the other Bengali hook 
are mowU m tonntxioji with eoramunalisia in politics. 

Mr. Kanm wines m a very calm and dispassionate 
manner, and there is an itmci<phere of culture and high 
s«nousne*5 in bis wtiutigs wbith make them v»rj fotcefult 
some of bis papers on cultural topiea should hire n 
permanent place in the field of tbe Bengali essay. It 
. 1* unfortunate that a section of the MoMems of Bengal 
in their failure to appreciate the sanity, tbe urbanity 
and the moderation of his news brand him as an enemy 
of tbtii eoTOTOunitv • but we know that under certain 
circirnivtances. censure is high praise. 

One swaJIow does not make summer : but when we 
find at least one voice like that of Rezaul Kanm in me 
field of Indian and Bengal politic*, we need not despair. 
And Mr. Kanm knows, a« we al'o know, that he will 
receive recogtivtion from his community in due time, as 
one who could survey the field above the storm, and tried 
to pour oil on troubled waters, tn the best Interests of all 
the cotnmiimties that go to make a common Ind an nation. 

I can only finish by quoting what Sir Praphulla 
Cbaodra Ray has said about Mr. Rezaul Karim: “h Is 
a hopeful rign that New Bengal has a worthy son in the 
person of Mr. Rezaul Karim. He is thoroughly aga'nst 
Coramitnalivm Without fear he has announced in a 
clatwn voice in hw book the terrible mischief communal- 
ism IS doing to the country and to society. In this he 
*8 in the forefront of our polil.cal writers, and I should 
ihiuk he »s unique Through various rea«ons the poliU 
ca] horizon of India is blackened with storm clou Is; 1 
beLeve that will be dispelled by forceful wnters Jikt, 
Rezanl Karim ” 

I hope that ifr. Karim’s Engl =h book will have a 
place in all libraries in India and I cannot think that 
any librarv in Bengal can afford to be without these 
works by Mr. Kanm wluch di*cu«a in such dispassionate 
yet forceful manner what is the most most vital problem of 
Bengal and Indian life. 
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ENGLISH 

WORLD FEDERATION: Sr Otter Newfaae. 
FEDERATION GNfVERSELLE : Par Oscar A'em/ang. 
Tradait par Pierre Gault. Barnes and Noble, inc., Neu 
York. Price not mentioned. 

This important volume eomains Oscar Newfaog’a 
work tn the English and French languages. 

The author shows tn this book that the wajr to 
permanent peace lies through world /ederadon The 
two conditions of permanent peace are poiii cal unity 
and economic Inborn i 

" 1. a single, effective, acceptable authority throughout 
the whole area » which the peace is to be kept, aod 

**2. free movement of goods, money and persons 
throughout the same area.” 

The whole argument of the book has been outlined 
tn about five pages. Tbe outline enables the reader to 
grasp wbac the author wishes to establish. The book is 
written thiougbouc very lucidly and methodically. It * 
divided Into three parts. Pact I treats of the conditions 
of world peace, of which the two ba<ie ones have been 
mentioned above. 

"The history of miny centuries and of many lands 
shows a continuing icndeary of the peoples of the world 
to unite into ever larger goveramental umis. While the 
dawn of history displays mankind as a very large number 
o£ constantly fighting family clans, and later as a large 
number of fighting tribes formed by the unwn of ihe»e 
family clans for the sake of isfety, later and more 
authentic history poitisyi mankind slowly nniling mio 
less numerous groups of small priscipxlitiea, and atdJ 
later exhibits ihe slow and pa nful union of these amell 
puncipilities into our modern nations 

"With each advance in the size of gevemmenta] units 
peace has been established within the enlarged area of 
each unit, sod as tbe sue of the units resebes the dimen. 
Bions ol our modem nations, pesce lias Wn fa tly well- 
established withm the whole area of each of these oaifoual 
units. There now remain in the world only about sixty 
sovereign units as compared with many hundreds in part 
centuries This u the present stage of the evolution of 
aaaicjsd." 

At this stage many attempts hive been made from 
lime to time to form larger units than the nalional ones 
by means of alliances, treaties, councils and confedwa 
tions. But theve alttmpts have succeeded only partially 
and temporarily in ertahliOiin? s prera-ou* peace 
throughout the lemlories of these larger units. 

The author points out that tbs great proHea before 
mankind now is to find the conditions under which 
permanent peace throushout the world may be achieved, 

' thus to lay the foundation fci an tdrsnee in the 


welfare of aU peoples far surpassing anything that thr 
world has thus far seen. 

In order to find 'he ininireum conditions tinder which.' 
permanent peace is possible the author has presented itr. 
this work a study of the actual achievement of peace 
wiiliio the four countries of Great Bntaia, France. Italy 
and Germany The reasons why the League of Nations 
has failed to esiabli*fa permanent peace are set forth. Id 
C bipicr XI tbe author shows how the League of Nations 
can be developed into a world federation by Jeveiopiog 
Its Assembly into a world legislature, granting compulsory 
yunsdicitoD to Iba world court, devalopiog Jis Council Hite 
a world executive cshmei, gradually transfemag ilia 
armed forces from its member itstei to the central auiho- 
my, giving ihe central auihoriiy the power of tixation^ 
gradually remoMns trade barriers, and establishing a 
world moneiary tnd banking system. 

In order to iaeiiitate iba taking of these steps i 
revision of ihe League Covenant is suggested m detail. 

So far as the reasoning of the author in the abstract 
It concerned it n eoBvincmg, But what may look easy 
on paper may be very d.iScult of achievement in reality, 
Tbe writer knows the difficulties to be overcome and 
points ibem out. 

We are living in a critical period of human history. 
We must either go forward to world law and world-order, 
or go back to anaTchv and war. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOUGH : fly U. Axin.r 
Hague, Speaker, Bengal Le,yts/irfiie AjjemWy. and I’lce- 
Chwiceller, Calculta University The Book Company, Ltd, 
Cidetuta. Price Rupees Five. 

This book enables the reader to form an idea of ihe 
condition of the Bengal pesianl, by placing before him 
tacu reUung to the regional geography of Bengal, by 
ennmerating the natural calamities in the five Divisions 
of the pnivtiice m chronological order, and by describing, 
in detail all tlie various conditions under which agricul- 
ture has to be carried on lo it. 

Ilie author is_wcll qualified for the task which he 
impost upon bim'self. Aa he was the president of a 
Village Union Board, the chairman of a municipiUty, ihe 
rir^bairman of a district board, and ibe memh^ of 
various cnmmiuces and boards like the Provinnal Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, Bengal lute Enquiry Committee, 
Indian Franchise Commitlee, the Board of Economic 
Enquiry and tbs Board of Industries, and as he has 
Tonred through afmoft every tillage in his own cli*tnot 
and through every district of Bengal and every province 
of India, he had ample opportunities to study the realities 
of rural life. 

The book deals with acncuitute in Bengal in general 
and with its main crops Though cotton !a not at prc'enl • 
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a mam or e>en a subsidiary crop of Bengal, jls possi- 
bililies might have been pointed out, Thtte ate chapters 
duelling on the co°t of agriculture and the family budgett 
the average holding, incidence of rent, revenue and taxes 
on land, and the displacement of agricultural workers. 
Other chapters are devoted to cattle, rural indehledness, 
and debt and co-operation One chapter treats of the 
■“ problem of over population ” The Land System is first 
treated of historically and, in part, with refersnee to «ome 
other countries and then the Permanent Seitiemen , 
Tenancy Legislation after 1793, Enhance and Contract. 
Transferrability. Summary Procedure and Certificate 
Power, and Abwabs are elaborately de«cnbed and dis- 
'cussed. The book concludes with a chapter on “Pros- 
pect and Perspective,” of which two paragraphs arc 
-entitled “The Heart of Bengal is Corroded,” and “They 
(Bengal peasants) are Gallant Gentlemen. ” Appendix 1^ 
-supplies information relating to agriculture and allied 
industr es in many foreign eountTies and Appendix F 
hriefl> enumerates recent agrarian reforms. 

There are 82 statistical tables in the book. 

By working very hard the author has produced a very 
useful book, which no one who is interested in the wetfaie 
of the Bengal raiyal can do without. 

SERMONS OF HEM CHANT)R.\ SARKAR. M.A^ 
DJ3, Edited and published by Miss SMeuntalts S^stn, 
Vedatirtha, MjI., B. Lilt. (Oxon), 210-6, Cematillis Street, 
•Calcutta CrottVt Sw. Pages 159. Price not mentioned. 

Dr. Hem Chandra SarLar was one of the most eotbu. 
siestic and active ministers and missionanes of the 
Sadharan Brahrao Sama]. He was an erudite scholar and 
a man of faith. The sermons of such a devout and faith 
ful eervent of God cannot but make edift'ing and inspinog 
reading. 

THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE ! By Nat Btr Sen. 
iPitbluhed by the Author, postbox No. 7832, Calcaiia. 
Pnee Rs. S 


Or. Sir Gokul Chand Narang has contributed a fore* 
-Word and Dr, Sit P. C. Ray an inlreducuon to this book. 

It IS an anthology of quotations from Shakespeare’s 
-Works arranged according to subjects in alphabetical 
order. 

Sit P C Ray rightly observes that the subjects 
chosen are highly representative and one msv safely 
Temsik that the works of the greatest recorder of human 
pav.ions have here been made sufficiently handy to suit the 
busy woild. The book will he of great heln to wnters 
und speakers who want to embellish or add force to their 
■writings and speeches. 


CONFERENCE NUMBER OF “ INDIAN JOURNAL 
"OF ECONOMICS”- Papers read and discussed at the 
*2nd Confermee of the Indian Economic Associatiort hdd 
-« Nagpur, December, 1933 Issued by the Department of 
Efonomici and Commerce, Vruversity of Allahabad 
J’nce Rs. 3-8. 


As most of the papers in this volume relate 1o debt 
legislat on, the pub], cation of th s volume is very timely. 
It Will prove useful to members of legislatures jountalwls 
And other publ cists end students of economics in general. 

D 


CHRISTUNTTY AND MODERN PROBLEMS 
THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS: 
Ingram Published by Messrs. George ABen 
•and Lnum, Lid. 193S. Pages 223. Price 6s net. 

This book is approplaiely described as a challenge 
tvil of any kind, physical sufferiBg, bfe maimed and £»• 


toned are a challenge to men of goodwill. Social mala, 
dies, economie maladjustments and industrial hardships of 
our day constitute a challenge to the Christian who believes 
is a kingdom of righteousness and prays for its coming 

This challenge is not a new phenomenon in history. 
Mr. Ingram finds a parallel in the transition from the feu- 
dal form of society to capitalist organization at the begin- 
ing of the prevent era. He could have gone farther back 
vvhen C^istian ty faced a slave ridden society. Social life 
1$ in a state of perpetual flux and the permeation of 
Qinstian ideals and principles is naturally a lengthy pro- 
cess Centuries were to pass from the time St. Paul 
proclaimed the equality of all men in the face of God till 
slavery was abolished. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there Is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ." Galatians 3.28. 
These great Christian ideals act as explosives. But how 
long does it lake to become actual poxessions of mankind! 
And when one generation has enred certain social evils, 
does not another an<e which brings into existence other 
kind of social evils t The battle against slavery was won 
after ceninnes of struggle only to find that a new slavery 
v«as brought in. ftndents of industrial conditions assure 
us that the slavery in our industrial conditions does not 
very much differ from conditions In the Graeco Roman 
world. 

What IS the Christian to do in the presence of so much 
suffering caused by our industrial conditions ? Is be to 
be contented with rehgioDs practices, going .to Church, 
woT'bip God and develop bis own religious life, leavinz 
the maladies of this world to be bealed in another world 
where imtaling inequahues will be levelled up and the 
crown of thorns of phpical suffering wonld be replaced 
by the joys of Heaven ^ Or should he concentrate his 
attention on the removal of suffering, in the amelioration of 
nankiDd and on healing social diseases f The challenge 
staled in ludi dialectical terminology Is sure to reerive atl 
inadequate answer In real Christianity, the love of God 
and the love of nan constantly act and react one npon the 
other Love of mankind, humanitarian virtues, are like 
fruits which can be enjoyed only for a time if they are 
cut off from the tree. Sooner or later the fruit grows 
woody and wither*, and we have to return to the living tree 
for more sap and vitalising energy. Christian effort may 
succeed lor a time in softening the hardships of modern 
I'fe — And there are some who would consider Christianity 
important on this account only - but the inspiration of 
Christian endeavour is not mere fellow feeling but the 
tran>^;endent implications of the Incamattpu of Je«vis Christ. 

Love of Cod and love of man can not be separated 
Both spring from the same source Both are ths result 
of the inspiration of a person, the life and death of 
Jesus Chri«l Christian living— ob'erves a writer in The 
Erpository Times , — is the assimilation of the principles 
(which were expressed concretely by Je«us in Hi« life and 
in His teechinz) ; an a«iiniIation largelv induced by the 
contact with the personality of Jesus And these princi- 
ples have to be re-expressed in ways appropiate to the 
individual circumstances of place and time Christian 
Inins i« thus never stereotyped It is individual and tt 

Christianity is not going to help solving the problems 
of our time bv becoming Socialist or Totalitarian, by 
tnmiDg to the Left or to the Right, but by bringing men 
and women into a living contact with Him Who »s .the 
Sanoor of the World 

P. G. Brime 


THE DEV’ELOPMEOT OF LOCAL BOARDS IN 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY: By M. yenhatarangaija. 
Mui, Read of the Department of History, •feonomica and 
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interest any one outside the circle of his personal fnend*. 
The booh Vfill be judped by yfhM it eoniaio*, not by the 
important offices that the author held or still holds. 

U. C. BlIATTACtrAIUEE 

CALENDAR OF PERSHN CORRESPONDENCE 
(Between the E. I. Co. and Indian Rutras and 
Notables), You VI. 1781 1785. Publuhtd by the Im- 
penal Record Department, Delhi. 193S. Pp. 4tI+lS-\- 
28. Price Rs. 152. 

The prccedms solume was publi«hed in 1930, bring- 
ing the record down to the end of 1780. The present 
Tolume completes the petiod of the sdnunlsWatton of 
Warren Hastings and ends tilth January, 1783. In point 
of historical infarmalion based on despatches, it hts in 
eiacilr before the first yolume of the Poona Residency 
Correspondence {^Sohodji Sindhui and North Indion 
Affairs) which bepns about the middle of the year 1735 
It. therefore, supplies a long fell want. ,Tlie speedy con 
tiouaiion of the series had Iven pressed 'upon the Depart 
mm ty ■ftie pu'ditt: rfi mwty tessiptrs rfi 'I'nn 55 a- 

torical Records Commission, and vre are glad to see some 
frtiii of thia agitation. But a record for lour years winch 
takes eight years to compile, though it runs up to only 
4Al pages in print, does not speak much o! the acii'iiiy 
of the Depaiimeni. We trust that greater rigour would 
be infused into the work and the publication would teach 
the year 1799 in no distant time, as after that year, 
owing to the eopious English records of Martpiess Welles- 
ley already available in print, these Persian letters lose 
their importance' to the student of British Indian hi<lory. 
The volume under resiew i> inioluable and has bera 
neatly printed on good paper, though we must add that 
Its price IS prohibitive to private students 

Brajevors Nath BAhenyi 

CATALOGUE OF THE LIBILARY OF THE INDIA 
OFFICE VoL. II. Part I. Remseo Eomov. Sanskrit 
Books . By Prema ffatha. PhD , D£c end Jttendra 
Bimala Chnudhuri, Ph.O Section I (A-O). London, 
1938 8io. Pages i — irjii+J — Price Cl It. Od 

We base here the first of the proposed lour 
sections of a rev sed and up-to date edition of 

the India Office Catalogue o! Sansknt Books 
It will be four times the size of the previous edilioo, 
published ID 1897 which had registered 6200 publications, 
while the present edition will, it is stated, reo'ler 
upwards of 26000 separate works and editions It inaudes 
accessions to the Library un to the year 1932 as regards 
the_enlres under the letters A — D, and up to the yesr 
1933 as regards entries under other letters. ‘ In form 
this IS a dictionary catalogue, id which titles of works 
are the main entries, cross-references from authors, 
editors and series being included in the same 
alphabetical sequence.’ ‘ Parts of larger works which 
have a recognised «epaiate individuality are registered 
as independent works.’ Tbe^ two facts ate greatly res- 
ponsible for the considerable swelling of the bulk of the 
book. As regards the separate regi'lenng of parts, this 
IS tatUct a difficult tasl. a* some of these small parts are 
quite likely to escape notice. A® a matter of fact, 
occasional, but not always iinii=iial. oiri«sions ire noticed 
in this respect. The Vedic Deixsukta, for example, wh ch 
IS included in almost every ediUon of the DeiTinulMitiiiya 
as also of not a few ritualistic works containing misrel 
laneous topics, is mentioned as a separate heading which 
refers to only a few of the editions of the Deiimaioftiryo 
alone, even omitting some of these editions which ex- 
pressly mention ibe SuKta as one of the mam items of 


their oouteitls. Similar defects in connection vnth the 
ttottoi or hymns to various deities would possibly be 
detected when the Work comes to be coirpleted. 

It IS uofonunale that while tran>Iat ons of works 
Into European languages are included in the work, Iran- 
slaiions into an Oriental language are not included 
‘unless the Sanskrit text is printed with the translation 
This would make it difficult to ascertain the actual 
po* tion of a particular work in so far as its translations 
are eoncemed 

Homser, in spile of Yhese minor shortcomings the 
Catalogue will he highlv useful not only to scholars 
using the library, but also to all serious students of 
Sansknt Iterature all over the world, who will be eager- 
ly wailing for a speedy completion of the work This, 
like the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit hooks, 
will be indispensable to every library of Sanskrit printed, 
books and maauscnpts. 

ClltNTAItVRtN CHAKRAVARTI 


ENGLISH R\DICALISM (1853-1836) • ? Mae 

coby, PhD Publuhed by George Allen & Unuin, Ltd., 
London Price ibt net. 

Dr. Mtceoby's first volume covered the period 
between 1832 and 1852. and, this second deals wH'i a 
period “ which is even more in need of historical reri* on.” 
Again 10 his study the writer goes vvell behmd what is 
known as 'standard history.’ which all too often “has 
become a /c6fe conienue" Dr. Maccobv, pur*uiog the 
method of the VTebbs, tries historical revslualion and 
makes an original contribution supported by hi» amazing 
industry tn research Righllv, as he points out in the 
prefece, to mo<i siudenis of the period many of the “pro- 
gressive” forces which worked underneath the political 
aod social scene sre unknown. “How many students have 
ever beard ol the India Reform Society of 1853, the- 
Financial Reform Association of Liverpool or the Ad 
Dunistraiion Reform Association of 1655 asks the 
author. “Yet the first was active in propaganda for the- 
end of ComDsny rule in India, conceded m 1858, the 
second deserves much of ihe credit for the virtually un- 
opposed extension of Free Trade m 1833 and 1360, and 
the agitation of the third forced the appointment of the 
Civd Service Commission” Similarly, movements and 
measures of the later decades under the author’s examina- 
tion have been forgotten, and, ‘standard hi'tory' knows 
little of them Yet the period was great and eventful — it 
witnessed the remarkable triumphs of the two great ststes- 
men, Gladstone and Disraeli; and advance in progressive 
thoughts and measures as well as in the imperialist ad- 
ventures of Disraeli, Great figures play on the English- 
polit.cal stage — Bright and (iogden, who=e names are 
called up as the word Radical is heard, and laler emerge 
on it Chamberlain and h s ‘ Caucus,’ and the Labour in 
a socialist colour, reluctantly break away from the 
Radicals The problem ol Ireland becomes acute to make 
sh-pwreck of Gladstone’s hopes and p'"n« as we clo«e .he- 
period before us 

The thorough srd painstaking research that Dr. Mac- 
cobj presents gives a close and consistent study of these 
men and movements, and the whole is organically related 
with the political developments of the time. If *s an 
enlightenment to accompany the aiilhor through this page 
of htstary, and, to be favoured with a minute but accurate 
view of The contending forces of the political life of 
England. 

It IS not a small praise to admit that this immense 
amount of labour and research leave* no weariness on the 
reader, and, the volume keeps up the interest through an 
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and nf «ocial cfianges;. tbai being eyidentW due Jo the 
fact that intestigation could only be carried on, in patches 
bet’fiecn hei^y «dtnin’ettati\e duties. But in any ca«e, 
the description of facta js always characlcr.aed by preci- 
sion, which is a comparstively rare quality *n Indian 
anthropology. 

There s one ob'crration which the reviewer -wishes 
to make with regard to the fundamental approach of the 
author. The Mar.as seem to be a cheerful and happy 
people in spite of the fact that they have suffered heanl; 
from centuries of isolation. They are steeped in super- 
stitious fear of tigers and witchcraft and of all kinds of 
hostile spirits. .After unfavourable contact with the 
Hindus, they have also lost some of their finer traits of 
character, and much of the old soc al admin sirative 
system. Under these circumstances, we believe it is a 
wrong policy to restore part of the old tr.bal gorera- 
tnent by an admijiistraiive fiat, and then wail to intro- 
duce suitable reforms slowly through tribal leadership; 
ID the meantime allowing the Marias to continue subs- 
tantially the old system of production. Ours should not 
be a short-sighted paternal sympathy which spends itself 
in trying to preserve someth ng -which eanttoi be preserved 
eicept behind “tariff walls ” On the other naad, we 
believe that, if we ate really to help the Marias to sure.sre. 
we should change their productive system first of all so 
that It will fall in line with that of the modem world. 
Tbs should be brought about with the miniinura of 
suffering. And when that is being done, we should try 
to preserve as much of the old culture ts possible, pro- 
vided It IS worth preserving. It is th s fondaoemal 
alteration in the anthropologically minded admin siralor’s 
atdtude that we tecoenmend to 5tr. Crig'on's coii<ideta 
tion. 

The Anthropologist should not merely kn«tg how 
tbngs have shaped themselves tn the past, but also how 
best 10 tkmge them for the future These two functions 
can, of course, he Icept'separate; but that has not been 
done in the pteseet tiMk. We ace offered here lachnical 
and objective description«. as well as implied suggestions 
as to bow to turn the Marias into a happily governed 
people. Hence the iiece<sity of the above remarks 

NiRstAL Kumar Dos^ 
FIlENCn 

VIEILLSES BALLADES DU BENGALE ; Tran- 
ilated by Maddetne RoUand. PublUhed by C A. 
Hogman, Editor, Mouans Sarloux, near Ctmnts, Franor. 
Pnee so franca. 

When Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen and his colleague 
Chandra Komat De coUected the flfymmstngA Boffinf] 
which were published by the University of Calcutta, few 
could suspect that those unwntlen ballads of Bengal 
would Tou«e the enthusiastic appreciation of a world artist 
like Ramaiu Rolland His talented sister Msdeleine 
Rolland is one of the most loyal friends of India in 
Europe Immediaiely after the World War. when we 
had the privilege of knowing her, she had already tran- 
slated the Dance of Shita by Ananda Co-Bmaraswamy 
She had established her reputilion as a lisnslator of 
Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells. / She trsnslaled the 
Chatiiranga of Tagore and was the mo't devoted helper 
and collaboratrice to her brother Remain RoBand when 
he composed his superb studies on Mahatma Gandhi. 
Ramkrishna and Vivekananda Miss Rollaod took op 
the study of Bengali and kept herself in touch with 
Bengali bteiMure through the Prabasi of CalenRa, 
which she reads regularly She came in fnendly coDa- 
boration with Andree Karpeles, another stanoch admirer 
of Bengali culture ami art Celetaaied liiesdy m the 


art'world of Paris, the latter worked in Sanimllcctan,. 
imbibing the spirit of the art of rural Bengal, and so she 
has enriched this fif«t French selection from our ,1/ymen- 
oingA Railadi w ih exquisite designs which are deftly 
pnn'ed with the text from her masterly wood-blocks 
Tlie editor, Mr. C. A. Ifogman, no less than Miss Rolland 
and Madame Karpeles, deserve our best thsnks for this 
superb production, wliich should be in the libraiy of all 
b hlionh les. Tlie editor of Fcuillet de Plnde senes 
has already made his mark in the publishing world of 
France and the senes will be strengthened when this 
beautiful book on Bengal Ballads reaches all the corners 
of the book world. 

In a short yet masterly inirodocliDn Miss Rollend 
draws a vivid picture of Bengal, its rural land-capes and 
human types as reflected in these ballads of the 15tb, 
16lh and 17th centuries The laws, the manners and 
customs of that Dark Age of Indian history were a queer 
m xjure of almost inhuman harshness and unbelievable 
forgiveness, of cnieltv and refinemnl, of soc al injusti- 
ces and sublime devotion and of love stronger than death. 
The female characters easily dominate the portrait 
gallery. Mshua. Chandiabati. Lila, Kamala and Malua 
shine like brilliant stars in the night. Through the sen«i* 
Jive prose-rendering of Mi's Rnllsnd. the eollnred puhlie 
of ihe Western world, will now have the opportunity and 
pleasure of tasting the sublime tenderness and pathos Itt 
the life of rural Bengal She has rendered thereby a real 
service to lilrratnre and to India for which we should 
be grateful. 

Kaudas Nac 


SlNSKRlT-ENCLISn 

MINOR UPANISmDS! Tab Text, vitroduetien, 
Eitfdish rendering and eommenis. Published by the 
AJraio Ashrama. Pnet Re. //• only 

Tins hook contains eight minor Upanishads is all, 
namely, rstamsharnsa, Atma. Amritsbindu Tejahisdn, 
Sarve. Brahma. Aruneyi and Kaivalya The iraportance 
of these Upaa shads 1 es in the fact that they discuss, in 
some way or other, the same theme as the principal Upa- 
nishads 

The English rendering is faithful and the comments 
are exhiusiixe. The get up of the book is nice. 

IsAiv CuAnDKA Ryy 
BENGALI 

BRAHMANANDA KESHAB CHAN’DJIA SEN O 
rdA'f/AR MAHATTVA (Brahmananda fCeshab Cficmdra 
Sen end His Greatness) By Sn Girish Chandra Nag, 
late at the Bengal Ctitl Servtce. Published by the author 
from JPari, Dacca. ITuh a Foretcord by Sir P. C. Ray 
and a portrait m colours of Keshab Chunder Sen Pp. 
Crown Svo v\t+l92 Price Re 1 

This book was wtihco and published on the occasion 
of the centenary of the birth of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
In It the anthor has narrated the Lfe story of the great 
reh^ous and social reformer m chaste Bengali. As a 
man of religion he reduced to practice the inspiration- 
wh ch he received in his soul The appreciat on of and 
respect for all faiths which in modern India first found- 
expression in the lile and works of Raja Rammohun Roy 
were further developed by Keshub and found concrete 
afaape in some of his religious di'cplities and the works 
of his coBesgnes. In modem India he was the first all 
reimd social reformer in actual practice. He was not 
metdy a religious and social reformer. As a j'ouTnaIi<t, 
an aruthoT, an ciaiiT, an ed-acationalist and a phUan- 
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mote »o wlien the ciileiion ot cotnpsii«on U phvlosophsc. 
It 19 commendible ihst the writer of thii book lue picked 
up resemblances in the careers of Sfi'tajee and Napoleon, 
aod his book has the least lioge of the affectation of a 
blind bero-worshippcr. 

The tioseliy of the hook 1 es in its lemi rel jio-ethkal 
stand. The division of human temperament into (tualities 
‘devilish’ and qualit'es ‘disine’ as ^isen in the Gita, has 
been taken to be the ba«is of judgment. This novelty 
has prosed to be the limitation of the book ■ half ot the 
book is quotations, from Liiduig. ALlioi, Pern and Morr.s 
though at places, hastily iran<Uleil, ihev reveal a 'ine 
hi<lorical sen«e of the rompilrr; hut vherc llie aullior 
his started interpret ng iho^e quotations he has snissul rhe 
8ocio-p«schological possibilities of inlrrpreiing h »ior>. Con 
srqueotiy the book appears to f>e merely a defence of 
Napoleon, justify ng his claims for being ranVei) along 
nith Shlrajee. Yet as the book is of its own kind in 
Marathi, it will be immensely valuable to the students 
P. ft. Mirirvct 


CUJAnATl 

HINDU SANSKTINTI AND B) Hboiker 

Rao Vidtivni Printerf el the Virni'na Pr.ntng Prett. 
dhnedabed. Pp. 330 Chih bound p}37 Priee Rt ?.< 

Dharmanand Kau«amln is knonn ell over the world 
as a sound and well read Huddhist vholar and Pandit He 
has examined the culture and cvibtation of India. pa>l 
and present, in this bonk ongmallv written by him in 
Marathi and now translated into Gujatii —from every 
posable noint of vew, kedic. Shraman, Pauranik (tny 
tbological). and Wetiern, and brought lo bear on k his 
vast knowledge of the Duddlusi Jim, Drahmaotc— 
Vedie and post Vcd c literatures and analysing the 
attitude of the followers of the rt (Terent fa ihs, some of 
them (faiths) now dead, and shown how the onginal 
tenets hare suffered n practice and led to ther decline 
and decadence. niid,lhi<ts and Brahmins siesl with each 
other in quitting the path of simple and hard hie and 
taking to self artrsneement and luaiir on* living Ahimsa. 
as proDOunded by Candh'ji even doys not appeal in him 
(p 319). and he shows by historical instarices how it 
fa U to appeal to the ordinary mind On the whole, we 
find u in be a s<iy thoitshlful and remarkable work, very 
few such books are to be seen in lhe«e days of “ light'' 
literature. 

SAHITYA KALA • By Professor Mohttnial P Dmr. 
A/wd. LLB. Printed at the Sural City Prtniu.g Press. 
Surat. Pp 2S0+9 Cloth bound 1933 Free Re I. 

Prof Dave is a sound scholar, both of Saneknl and 
Gujarati literatures. Tliirly years ago, he wrote an 
essay on Sahitva Kala and that furni'lies the I. lie of the 
bimk under notice, which cons sis of a reprint of some 
other similar wr tings, consisting of speeches and written 
literary contributions Garden of Gujarati Literature 
Literature and is Ingredients, Translations, Art of Cnti 
ci'm, Huenout, ^h> Lilernute, South and lateravy 
Activity are the subjects on which he has given his obser- 
vations and they display the views of a deeply read and 
ripe schoisT and thinker. 

VED DHARMA \TAKHYAN.)fAL\ By Pandit 
Bhattacharya, B.A. Printed at the fata t'ljaya Pnnpag 


Press, Sarat. Thick Card Board. Pages 270. 193S. 
price Re. I-fO 

Nine discourses on the Philosophy embodied in the 
Vedas are reprinted in this book. Pinditji is very Veen 
on Fre end Sun worship and desires that in every Hindu 
temple provision should be made for the worship of 
Bhegwan Omkareshwar who exists in the Sun and should 
le approached through F're (Agni). He has partially 
succeeded, he sa)s. 

N\M\N N\N TATTAVAO- By Kishotdot C. 
^fashrlll'a!a and Jethafa! J lania' Cendhi Printed at the 
Am/iic/j Printing Pftsr, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. 
Pp 432 19VS Pnee Rs 2-80 

“Eicmcnls of Book-Keep ng " is ihr title of the Ivook. 
Gujaratis arc experts at keeping of srcounis or Book 
keep og. lx* ng a commercial community. As they learnt 
the elements of the art either in the r primary schools 
or while apnrcniices at shops i),ry did not stand much 
•n need of gtitilc hooks, n the past, although a few 
ele-oeority itoe.s ev.si/id. Sebo-d^ iLt. in'. i/tS/lV. bam/ijr. 
now «nd aceoiinianry classes teach the Righ‘h mode of 
account keeping For ih s reason, a b<>ok which would 
Ur't n( the suViject both from the Indian and English 
|*oiBt of V ew wa* a desideritiini and this l>ook emneBlIy 
supplied ihe want. It i« almost a scentiiic treatise on 
ilie siihjeri. eriil at the same lime lakes ih^ place of a 
teacher The treatment i* simple le nontechnical, whch 
IS a great advantage Two glnisaties of RngUsh Gaiattu 
and (iuiaraii English teclin cal terms at (he end add to 
the usefulness of the hook 

K, M. J. 

HOOKS DF.CnNED 

ADHIT EDITATIOV AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
'RRITER^i fir S Siibba R<ro PuWu^ei by The 
Andhra Beta Adult rdueanon Committee, Kontr, Vest 
bcJaivri fhstnet Sole djrenM— PAe Ihndustan Publish 
mg Company Limited, Refamundry. Andhra, South fn^a. 
Pages too I9n Price As 8, foreign Is 

“MODERN GIRL” LO\ F3 TO BE “JULIET” TO 
HALF A DOZEN “ ROMEOS Ht T K. Datta. Pub- 
liihrd In Doaba House, IfoAnrv Lat Romf. LoAore Pn. ICO. 
Pe.ct Re. l-i 

INCOME TAXATION (I\ the Light or tuc Put- 
srvT vvsTrMi B» A A. Roy. MA To be had of 
J M Jana and Bros P.O Box 76, Morigate, New 
Delhi. Pages 43 Pnee Anniti eight 

PERSIAN PATIIMALA IN GUJARATI FOR 
BEGINNERS By Adam B Poicl. B.A . STCE. 
Persian Terehrr Baroda High School. Pages SI. 1939 
Price Ten 

INDIANS fN MALAYA- By 1/ N Nair, Mui, 
LLB. ST C. PaU. Erode. Pp 124 1937. Pnee Re. I. 

WORDS OF M'ISDOAf (coi-lected from the 
seEFTlies OF HIS IIlCIINESs SiR KmstlNARSJEVDHS Wadi- 
Tsa BAKSDrn tv, ocsi, cbe, Maharajs of Mvsore) : 
Br D R. Rsmaya, DA Bangalore City. Fifth Editain, 
1939. Pages 170 Price Re. I. 
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toxins are created that eventually destroy it, — 
be it Imperialism or Fascism, have thej’ not 
been generatin'; the seeds of their own donn- 
{all ? U may lihcwi'e be that tiie heat crealeil 
by the growing power of the Congrc'S is rising 
to an unhealthy temperature. The higher 
command who are at its helm arc apt, in 
moments of crisis, to lo«c their head, and 
cannot hola to a straight course. Have wc not 
seen lapses in regard to (he vital matters of 
mutual courtesy and forbearance, of constitu- 
tional procedure which had hitherto been 
sources of it« strength, — l.'ip«es at the bottom 
of which he^ pride of iwwcr ? 

The Christian scriptures have warned us 
how difficult It ^ for bloated prosperity to pass 
through the narrow gate of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Freedom can be won only by putting 
forth the hest in man — that is what I under- 
stand the teaching of the Mahatma to be 
But tho'C who ha\c come togctlicr to control 
the field ol our higli endeavour — arc their 
mifid' oroadly tolerant, unswaj-cd by i>crsonaI 
bias ? When they create ruptures by wounding 
one another, is that for the sake of pure 
principle, — is there no trace in it of the heat 
that w born of loic of power, pride of power? 
The cult of Shakti that is gradually growing 
up witiun the Congress foki shows itself m its 
tnic colours when Mahatinaji's followers fiml 
u 111 their lioarts to proclaim lam as the equal 
of Hitler and Mussolini Can it be at all 
possible for those «ho>.e reverence gof« out to 
these gatherers of victims for human sacrifice, 
properly to maintain the purity of the citadel 
of Truth built by the selfless a«cctic whom (hey 
would follow ? I have the higlie.«t respect for 
Jawaharlal, who is always ready to lead an 
assault against abuse of power by wealth, or blind 
faith, or imperiabslic polities Of him I ask 
whether tne keepers of the Congress stronghold 
have not on occasions show n dangerous signs of 
the intoxication of personal power ’ I have mj' 
own doubts, but at the same time I do not bide 
from myself the fact that my knowledge of 
political happenings is xerx* insufficient 

On this point it is neccssarj" to say some- 
thing further. Bengal seems to have made up 
its mind that at the last sitting of the Congress 
Committee the Bengali people were treated with 
contumely To be too ready to believe such 
a charge is nothing but a sign of weakness It 
is hardly a proof of political sanity to allow' 
ourselves to be continually afflicted with the 
suspicion that eierj’ one around us is conspir- 
ing against ii« But the fact remains that m 
spite of the uniting centre which the Congress 


represents, the provinces are showing lament- 
able signs of scparati't tendencies. 

Tlip Ilindu-Moslcm divinity is both 
lamentable and alarming, because notbmg is 
more difllcull to bridge than the gulf created 
by religiou* difTercnccs On the other liand, 
the distinitj’ between the provinces is owing to 
a lack of proper mutual understanding, due to 
differences of liabits and ciistom« Thus 
Kcligion and Custom have between them 
usurped the throne of Reason, tnereby destroy- 
ing all clarity of mind In countries where 
ru-tom« are not blindly sacrosanct, where 
rehgiou** belief* have not cut up society into 
warring section*, political unity has come as 
a iiiatlor of course Our Congre«s has not had 
the advantage of Ix-ing able to grow up in an 
a(mo*pliere of social tolerance, rather it has 
lia<t to function in spite of social nutagoniems 
winch have set up iiiipas<.iblc b.'irricrs cverj’ 
few miles apart.— 'barriers whicli arc guarded 
night and day by forces wearing the badge of 
religion 

Whateier tlic ri'ason« may be. the fact re- 
inams that our prounccs liaic not been welded 
together I remember to have said somow'hcrc 
that a coach of whicli the wheels are wobbly, 
tlio box shak>. and tlie whole body creaky, is 
all ver>' well «o long os it remains propped up 
in Its “table, — there it may eien be admired as 
a whole, but if it be dragged by horses through 
the street, it loudly complains of the lack of 
inward unity That i* what the Congress has 
done It has dragged the provinces of India 
out on the highway of a common political 
freedoin. and it* internal discords arc thereupon 
becoming apparent at cverj' step This being 
our plight, it behoves the authorities of the 
Congress to be very* circumspect m their move- 
ments. for miilual suspiciousness is lying m wait 
to exaggerate the implications of cx'erj’ lapee, 
or inconsiderate gesture That is what seems 
to have happened in the case of Bengal, and the 
relations between it and the Congress high com- 
mand hax'c been strained to breaking point. 
PcrsonalK'. I am not aware that anything has 
happened which made this inevitable And yet, 
while the popular mmd is thus exercised, it w'lll 
be difficult for the lenders of Bengal to steer a 
correct course 

To me it is evident that_Mahatmaji, hax'ing 
mapped out a particular line along which ho 
advise* tlie countiy to travel on its way to free- 
dom, IS naturally on the alert to sec th.nt no 
disturbing factor be allowed to bring about a 
deviation from it Having successfully steered 
the ship of Congress so far, his reluctance to let 
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it be taken out of its appointed course cannot 
reasonably be construed ns a desire to wield 
dictatorial power. Men of genius would be 
unable to fulfil their destiny unless they had 
unbounded confidence in t!icm«elvcs, a confidence 
which they are wont to fortify by their faith in 
divine inspiration. In spite of occasional pcri- 
ous mistakes, hfahatmaji may claim to ha\'e had 
sufficient proof m his successes of his being on 
the right track, and he is, moreover, cntitl^ to 
believe that none but himself can worthily com- 
plete the picture of national welfare nhich he 
has conceived and outlined It may well be 
that he has many a further touch in mind w-ith 
which it is to be perfected m due course If 
these finishing touches arc not given under his 
direction, with the patient attention and rever- 
ence due to the master from liis followers, the 
picture as a whole may suffer In these cir- 
cumstances, say I, we needs must rely for its 
completion on its creator, especially as it is still 
in the stage of unfinished growth 

Hero I should confess that I do not always 
see eye to eye with Mahatmaji, by winch I me-an 
that had I been endowed with his force of 
character, ray scheme of work would have been 
different. IVhat that scheme is, I have indi- 
cated m some of my previous writings But 
though I may have the imagination to conceive, 
I have not the power to carry out Only a few 
men in the world have this power And since 
our country has had the good fortune of giving 
birth to such a man, the way should be kept 
clear for his progress — 1 certainly would never 
think of impeding it The time w-ill doubtless 
come w’hen Mahatmaji's errors and omi^ions 
will have to be made good, then will each one 
of us, according to his seal and capacity, have 
the opportunity of making his contribution For 
the present, let the Congress proceed to the des- 
tination towards which it is heading I will 
not say, like a blind follower, that there can be 
no other bourne beyond Others there may be 
and are; but the time to take on other pilots 
will come when the first part of the journey is 
over. 

I have referred to my own sclieme That 
was the outcome of my conviction that politics 
is but a part of the social system, — as is borne 
out by the h]«fDry of cvciy country To be 
enamoured of some political «vstcm nnart from 
its social foundation, will not do Triumphal 
structures of different shares and «iics ni«c 
their heads on the other side of the ®cas We 
may be sure that none of them are built on 
foundations of sand And when wc «ct to work 
to imitate any eupcrstnicture that has caught 


our fancy, wc should not forget the 'necessity 
of fitting it to some adequate foundation in the 
depths of our own social mentality. 

I have recently taken refuge on a secluded 
hill-top, far from the scene of the recent political 
excitement, and nftcr a long time I am getting 
the opportunity to surv’cy both India and my 
own attitude w ith dispassion. I can see dearly 
that politics has to do wjf}j two different sets of 
forces, — one may be called mechanical, the 
other spiritual. In these days of crisis Europe 
IS pacing backwards and fonvards between the 
two Neither is easy to secure, or work with; 
both have their price, the proper application 
of both require fong preparatory training. IV’e 
who have been so long m subjection know what 
the impact of mechanised force is like, but we 
cannot even dream of bringing it under our owm 
control The utmost we can think of is to 
purebaMJ the alliance of some other power by 
getting into its debt. But history has shown 
us that to cultivate this kind of unequal 
friendship is like digging a channel to give entry 
to the crocodile, resulting in a feast for the 
Utter at the expense of the digger. 

There vias a time when the issue of battle 
depended on personal bravery and physical 
strength Now has come the day of weapons 
wrought by science, wliich require a high degree 
of mteJIectual skill for their proper use Any 
fight with these is unthinkable for us, with our 
empty till, our untrained body and mind. This 
was realised from the very beginning of our 
political life, wherefore our former leaders were 
content with launching their fleet of petition- 
carrying paper-boats But this reduced our 
polities to a mere game. Then arrived 
Mahatmaji with a solution for our utter lack 
of material equipment Unflinching he came, 
with head held high, to prove that battle could 
be effectively waged against wrong without 
mechanical resources He started experimental 
campaigns along different lines, and though in 
none of them ran it be asserted that he has won 
through, he ha** extracted from his very defeats 
le«eons showing the way to ultimate victory. 

ITc has been busy ever since inculcating in the 
country' the need of training in restraint and 
spiritual faith necessary to wield the weapons 
of non-violence. 

It IS coinpiratnely c.'i«y to r.ai«e an army 
for \nolcnt warfare A year’s drilling is 
'ufficient to fit men to be sent to the seat of war. 
But to tram the spirit in tlic method* of non- 
violence take* more time Wc have lind enough 
of attempts to get together a rabble of un- 
trained enthusiasts Such crowds may be u®ed 
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to break down the work of riVnIs, but they 
cannot build up anything of value. Tliey go 
to pieces when met by a determined counter- 
attack. Those nations of the world who arc 
now in fighting trim, rely for their strength on 
the education of the masses of their people. 
The present age is the age of the trained mmd, 
not of blustering muscle. And everywhere in 
the East, to say nothing of Japan, educational 
institutions have been made available for the 
people at large. So long as our masses remain 
bound to blind tradition it is hopeless for us 
to expect to make any move forward And so, 
after his discovery that an undisciplined mob 
IS not a fit instrument for non-violent work, 
Mahatmaji has cried a halt in his campaign of 
civil disobedience, and turned his attention to 
mass education. So far all is fairly clear. 

But when I come to the contending politi- 
cal groups of the day, with their rival methods 
of political advancement, round which endless 
controversies are raging, I am beset with 
doubts, and cannot see the issue clearly My 
mam difficulty in arriving at any "definite 
conclusion may be due to my very me.agrc 
knowledge of what is actually happening m the 
different political circles I know that those 
who have the power can m.akc possible the 
seemingly impossible Malintmnji is one of 
tho'e who have this power; but it would be 
going too far to say that he is the only one. or 
that all he undertakes must be successful And 
if any other powerful personality inspired with 
a different ideal should arise, the latter, in turn, 
will not stay his hands because of the doubts 
or protests of others It mav even be that he 
will have to cut adrift from the mam body and 
work alone to form another organization, of 
which it will take us time to appraise the proper 
value. Should such a personality come forth 
from within the Congress, I would watch his 
progress, and wish him success — but from a 
distance. The responsibility would be so great, 
the effects so far-reaching, the consequences 
so incalculable, that their burden could only be 
shouldered by one who has the necessary degree 
of self-confidence It would be bej ond my 
capacity, altogether out of my sphere of work, 
to ]oin hands with him m any way 

Our scriptures tell us that the worship of 
Ganesha. the Lord of the Ma^e^. m««t come 
before all other wor«hip In the semee of our 
countrj' our first duty mii-t be to work for the 
welfare of the mass of its people, — to make 
them healthy in body and mmd, happy in spirit; 
to foster their self-respect, to bring beauty into 
their daily work, their daily life; to show them 


the way to strive together, in mutual respect, 
for mutual welfare. So far as my limitations 
haw permitted, I liavc been doing this for the 
la«t forty years or so. .^nd when Mahatmaji’s 
call awakened the country, it was ray ferx’ent 
hope that lie would rou«e the powers of all 
sections of our people, m all their variety, to 
work in the different departments of national 
endeavour- For it is my belief that a realiza- 
tion of the country’s welfare means to believe 
in it, to know it in its fullness Its true 
frecd^ would consist in gaming the fullest 
scoi>e for its now obstiucted powers 

I can see that the leadership of Bengal has 
now fallen on Subhas Chandra My knowledge 
of the all-India politic® in which he tried to 
'ccure the first place, is admittedly insufficient 
There party feelings are raging stonnily, and 
I am unable to look into the future through the 
dust that has been rni«ed Buffeted by this 
turmoil my mind naturally clings to Bengal 
I welcome the valiant Subhas ns our leader m 
the hope that he will take on himself the 
burden of ndding Bengal of its weaknesses, 
external and intcrn.al, and m this work he may 
freely claim whatever help it may be in my 
power to give, m my own line of work May 
his high endeavour rai«c Bengal to the height 
from which siie will be able to take her due 
place in the foun«el« of all India 

Before ending this letter I should like to 
say something which may not be strictly 
relevant to what has gone before An injustice 
has been done m determining the respective 
shares of Hindu and Moslem to Government 
patronage This led the Hindus to make a 
rcpre«entation to the Governor, to which I. with 
great reluctance, added my signature Weak- 
ened as we have been through long years of 
reliance on Government favour, it goes against 
my gram still to keep on scrambling for it. If 
its door IS going to be closed to the Hindus so 
be it, it will impel them to be self-reliant, to 
find independent means of subsistence. Suffer- 
inc will no doubt bo entailed but that suffering 
will help to bring in a new era of uplift BTiy 
then did I sign the petition ? For one reason 
only If Government shows undue partiality 
to one section of the people, they of course know 
best what the consequences for themselves are 
likelv to be But it wa® of the eountrj’ I was 
thinking Endue weightaee on one side iii the 
vutal matter of means of livelihood is bound to 
increase comnuinal tension m everj’ department 
of national life, to sueh n degree that it may 
become next to impossible to alhay It That is 
what my protest was against 
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Hitler and Mn‘!9olini liavo in thcfnseh*cs 
tlie pokier that enahics tlicni to commit injustice 
witli impunit}’. nay even to extort a kind of 
admiration wliilc so doinp. The power to be 
partial timt our jMinisters have i« denved from 
the misguided policy of a higher autliorily. As 
such its cxcrci«o will be greeted not with any 
respect, but only with the contempt of their 
victims But our problem, 1 repeat, is not con- 
cerned with the fate of the persons in power. 
They will come and go, but Hindu and Moslem 
will for ever remain side by side, as partners in 


the good and had fortune® of India And if 
some lf»ugh{/c"» Covernpent (frir<>« thorn® info 
their inhM, their bleeding wound® will not hca! 
easily. So the apparent advantage which to- 
day may look like a profit for the Moslems, may 
in the long run prove a weak spot leading fo 
cwntual loss. That, however, can be no con- 
solation for the Hindus — because the Balance- 
sheet of India is not tw o, but one 

Letter to Dr. Amiuo. Chakraiarti, tram- 
lotcd by Siirendnifififh Tngore. 


THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 

Bv Prof. PRIYA RANJAN SEN, m a , p.R s . 

(Chandidai, ordained as a prie>t and >in;er for (he godde<« Pe^ali at Chhitrina. imlird to Rami in 
acintui] cwnpanionsbiD, had befome widely known for his devotion to Cod. love of men and exeellem poetry. 
The Raja of B shnupur rojalW emetUined him m his Court, and he »>i« invited by the Navrah of Ratidua 
who sent out an envoy as a mirk of diviinelioo. XThik on his way lo Pandua. Chandidas re»eued a youn^ and 
beautiful maiden from the elutche* of a icninK Sadhu. convened him to a belter i fe and mstried the two, he 
aiep converted two Sakta Brahmins of Naonur to his own doctrine At Pandua. the Nawab was «o far Iniiurnrrd 
by him that he turned from an enemy to a devovn admirer He stopped with the Nawab for a considerable lime, 
and left in order (o e/feet rome reconei) alien among his admirers at RanasnsiJipnr The «ain> proved as eflirient 
m besnnp down village opposition, as he was 4.ilful in polemir®. and ihe personalities of Chandidas and Rami 
"o-operaieyf often in rgliiitif wrongs, rndividual and socal In ihe mnfsi of a)) this *iicrrss a yjsn front tidja 
pall and Rupnarayan who had been travelling all the wav from Mnhila lo meet the Poet, known lo them so 
Jar only by repute and through hie e*^iii«ile *onps. made the cup of their happiness full lo ihe brjm. He «at bow 
about to return home from whveh he had been long abeent. but w-ork at hand engaged his attention ■ at Kendiili 
where he had fineered to par Aoraafe to the epint of Jayadcr tAe great kairAoav poet, he was defainerf to 
prevent tnuchief being done by a malicious spirt, and he was involved in a fight between the Prince of Janikudi 
and the Rani of Bishnupur. championing the former, which he did and that *hcccm/uH) } 

\T 

ReLIGIOCS Dt<CfSStOVS iVO CoVTROlTnoJAL 
JIatters . 

After the last great success which Chandidasi 
had won, when pe.ace was established between 
the Ram .and the Jamkudi Prince, and Kalyam 
was united to her hu«band, Chandidas was 
brought to Bishnupur with great rejoicing®, nnd 
he wa« lionised as much as in lu« fir-l visit (if 
pOfStble, more) year® ago to thv« town The 
streets were rrowded so much that all traffic 
had to be suspended It was inii>os«iblc to do 
anything except watcii men. wildly cheering (he 
snmt witli their shouts of welcome A hoary- 
hcadixl scholar of Navadvip, Yi®w anath by name, 
who liad been sojourning (liere, n.as affmrfpif by 
the noise and calletl on the “ paragon of xnrtue 
and samtlme*® ” in hi® re'orf. Chandivfas, in all 
Jiiimi/ify, ro-e at hi® appro-tch and grwtcrf him 
with rcxcrcnce. The P.andit cjueried, "Where 
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but was also the representative of a class of 
people. Chandidas praised his scholarly attain- 
ments and replied with a smile : “ 1 plead 1 

have veo’ httle knowledge of the Shastras, and 
I have been unfortunate in not getting so long 
anybody competent to advise me. Tell me, 
3 ’our reverence, how to get pe.ace of mind ” 
What ha%‘c I been dinning into your cars all 
along ? ” “ But that does not lead to anywhere. 
It doc's not «ohc for n< the problem of creation 
When the worlil eoiiics to it' end at the finale 
of a kolpa, one of the cjclos of creation, how 
can there be creation again? If cremation or 
burial could give a quietus to the «ou!, thert* 
would liavc been an end of it : this applies both 
to the individual and the race. It is this start- 
ing point of creation that is a pO'cr. Tiic seek- 
ing spirit enquiries; but the cnquiiy starts from 
the Being that create-, or it must loa*l there 
It IS not the eye that secs, but the mind, and to 
see only the form is to see nothing The comet 
ri«c« in the. sky and is M-ilile to all, hut it b<-ai> 
different meaning^! to a boy, an ignoramus and 
a scholar. Tlic knowledge of our sen-es deceives 
ua, and to swear by Kapil and the Buddha 
ngain-t tlie Vni-hnai i« to lui-s the link and 
lo«c the true significance of either The eye 
must learn to see. anil to -cc the truth, to pene- 
trate beyond the world of appearances Go, 
Brahmin, and think of tin- unuer-c as somctlung 
more than liiiiitcd by the m’ 1 i«c«, your own or 
other people's ” Tluis adiiumisiicd by him, tlie 
old scholar realircd the error of bis ways, and 
went away to liic up to a now f.nitli pw.ielie<i 
by the saint 

Chandidas wa« de&tincil to come m for more 
polemical discussion before leaving Bislinupur 
It was given out that he would start next morn- 
ing for Clihatnna People came to bid him 
good-bye, who knew for liow long it would be 
He had been for some jears travelling abro.ad. 
and life had its limit, after all He spoke 
, to all, and exhorted them to follow the truth 
Dayananda now came up, anil bowing <iown 
to him spoke of his ticsirc to go to Benares 
ui a brief while in order to worship Siva and 
take his mrmalija (holy blcs-ing in the form of 
a leaf and flower actually a«cd in the worship! 
daily, indeed, he pleaded, that was only the 
proper thing for a Brahmin to do, and Daya- 
nanda felt his years heaiy on him 

All this talk annoyed Chandidas and 
there was an outburst “ AVhy this craze for 
the worship of Sir a ? Arc j-ou not a Brahmin 
versed in the Vedas ? Siva is not even a Vedic 
god, and worship of the hnjiaHi has been for- 
bidden m the Puranas and the Smntis. You 


are strictly enjoined not to accept the nirmalya; 
what do your authorities say on the point ? " 
Dayonanda did not all at once yield his ground 
but retorted : “ Wliy then did you- worship the 
stone image at Benares ? " Chandidas replied 
with a smile : “ Well, did 1 ? Now that 1 remem- 
ber it, yes; hut I rc-ally worsluppcd my mother, 
the stone was hut an emblem'’ ‘‘Docs it not 
strike you that the .sun-won-hip of the Vedas 
and the worshiji of the ltnga})i of tlie tantra.® 
an- quite alike ? Both are wor-luppcd as mani- 
festations of the Brahman ” •' Ye*,” rejoined 
Ciiandida«, " the same nee is fond for the poor 
man and tlie jirmce. But the fonner take-* it 
from an earthen phatter, while the prince's plate 
is made of gold. Xow li'Stcn ; tlie worsliip of 
slock and «tonc is the way of the ignorant; one 
who boa-t- of a little intelligence will jirefer an 
earthen image Tlie scholar will be absorbed 
in the contemjilation of tlio Brahman, — this is 
as It should be. and it illustrates m> point n\«o 
m referenee to you " 

“ But 1 tie.-ir,” urged D.iynnaniia, nothing 
deterred. •' timt you offer ilaily wor-liip to Siva 
every morning the first tiling after your bath. 
Why do you do it ? ■‘Well, jf you must now' 
— it Is the ncec-«ary preliminary to all worship, 
calculatcrl to lead ail unertnkings to a eiicces-* 
fill issue .Vnd if you go away at all. renoun' 
cing the world, why not go to Brmdab.'in — the 
only spoi in the world where you can realize 
what pun joy mean- ? But m ease your heart 
Is set on Benares, go there by all means *' 
S.'itisfioil at heart, D.ayanand.i took leave of the 
Saint, and Chandidas -tnrtcd for Chhatrin.'i 
followed by Basniani. the whole of the popula- 
tion of Bi<hniipur wistfully gazing after them 
they went out. 

Hcturn Home 

Early in the morning, when the gentle 
breeze blew, cool with the dew-drops that fell 
overnight, Chandidas entered Jubr.ajpur. He 
callcel on Purnnjan, waked him up and learnt 
from Inin that his mother had long been dead; 
so had been his father, about forty years now, 
along with his uncle These enquiries perplexed 
Puranjan, w ho wanted to know w ho the strangers 
were He learnt that lus interrogator’s name wa*^ 
Chandidas who haded from the same village and 
who had returned to his native place in order 
to stay there till death He proposed to stop 
with Puranjan, the proposal angered Karuna, 
Puranjan’s wife, because the old man was 
accompanied by a widow — and who could vouch 
for the character of their as-ociation ? And 
she was afraid Puranjan might agree to put 
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them up at his place — he was eoR-hearted. Did 
he not prove unreasonably kind even to a dog 
who had spoilt hia food or to a cat that might 
have licked pp his milk ? Karuna went off in 
a huff to her mothcr-in*law to complain; still, 
Puranjan would risk all to serve the Sadhu as 
he thought Chandidas was. For the privi- 
lege of service is wortli any cost and 
trouble Chandidas persisted in asking him : 
“ But how can you look after me 7 You arc a 
poor man; how can you feed both of us?” 
” ]Vly strength is a matter of pride in tlic village, 
I feel strong as a tower and can put in ten men’s 
work single-handed. I can walk aixly miles 
a day. My voice is excellent, and when I go out 
on my daily rounds chanting the holy songs of 
Radha and Krishna, princes will give up their 
wealth and become beggars So why should I 
bother myself about the future, about the ways 
and means, and so forth ? Only one thing strikes 
me as odd wliy have you picked me up ns your 
host ? ” “ Did you never hear of Chandi- 
das, as one of your relations ? ” “Yes, he was 
my uncle, but he has been dead long since 
Suspecting liun to have been a rebel, the Nawao 
of Bengal had mm put to death on the sly, and 
then Ranii, so the legend ran, had been forced 
into the harem ” The strangers laughed and 
declared . — " We arc here, Chandidas and Rami, 
your old relations ” But he shook lus head and 
eaid, “ I do not believe yon, I cannot ” “ If you 
mi^trust us, if you think that I am not Chandi- 
das but a spurious Sadhu, only a pretender and 
no bettor, w hy show me any attention ? Whv 
not shove me out, instead ? ” “ Because,” paused 
Puranjan in his reply, “one can never tell, 1 
W'll! bow to all people dressed as Sannyasins, 
the right type is bound to pass by sooner or 
later” "Well, if he never comes, all j'our 
energies, all your devotion will run to waste” 
“It cannot be”, he replied " 1 have a convic- 
tion tlmt guides me If the embankment gives 
way, the smaller fiy may rush on at first, but 
tlic fii’gger si'ioai' is sure to swim m at tast, arKt 
we may wait for that in patience ” Chandidas, 
delighted with the reasoning and the sentiments 
of Puranjan, cmbracc<i him Everything became 
quiet now and even Karima was silent when her 
inotlicr-in-law, Rohim, now an old woman, came 
in and after some hesitation recognised Chandi- 
das and Rami 

The news spread like wild fire that Chandi- 
das had returned to Chhatrina The name was 
unknown to the youth, to tnc old it had a faint 
ring of familiar remini'=cence, and to the elder- 
ly It was associated with (he poems of Kadha 
and Krishna. People rushed for darshan and 


bowed to the saint w’ho had come back to iiis 
village after a long period of absence. He 
talked with all, asked how they had been doing 
and filled them with the spirit of love. Thus 
many men came in and went away every day, 
lifted unconsciously to a higher plane where 
malice and mischief were unknown, and to wliich 
io\'c wras the key -word. The Raja Hamir-Uttar 
was one or the many who loved to stay near 
him as long as possible The whole village w'a« 
ns it tt’cre tmnsfonned, oblivious of its sorrow's 
and ihflicullies The prc-cnce of Chandidas had 
changed it, even if it were for the time being. 

The End 

But this even tenor of life had to be dis- 
turbed. Their bodies had become old and 
decrepit; why drag them any iiipre ? It w’as 
better that they should be abandoned. An 
aij«pieJous cLadasi day (eleventh day of the 
moon) was near at hand, and it would serv’e as 
an excellent opportunitv. Thus - counselled 
Uashmam wiien she could get a w’ord with 
Chandidas in private. “ And w hat about you ? ” 
he asked “ Ilerc.after, — ^jiist ss now and here.’’ 
Then he smilingly asked her to give the necessary 
directions He would observe silence on the 
next day from sunrise, and touch no food; and 
when he was dead, the body should on no account 
be burnt but buried under ground at Nannur, the 
bodv of Rasmani to be buried by his side Lot 
there be l!nn Sonhrlaiis (mu'-ical service to 
Han) day and night. It was no easy matter for 
Puranjan to reeonc thes^e instructions and calm- 
ly to follow (hem, but he steeled lus heart and 
made necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, the 
villagers also ,eamo to learn about the decision 
and realisecl what it meant to them 

Tlic night was at last over and the morning 
dawned The birds began to chirp and life wa« 
on the move Chandidas had lapsed into silence; 

Ills eyes were eloped in holy meditation, and the 
^pIrlt of nature as well as the divine spirit voiced . 
forth gfory for aff TTie ntmo<pficre of the pface 
made a wonderful respon-e The villagers cn- 
pagwl thcm'ch'es in religious thought, even the 
boys spent their time in writing sacred names on 
trees and walls The liielong day was spent in 
this quaint manner, and people retired to their 
own homes in the evening wrapped up in a 
melancholy mood Then came the influence of 
sleep, enjoined by nature, every one, young or 
old, succumbed to it Puru only kept guard 
over bis host and master, and protcctci) him, 
fan in hand, again«t the ravage of biting flics 
Again the spell w as iirokcn by the morning sun, 
and the people of Chhatrina, waking from sleep, 
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Nnt.onal BluenHon ..no usd ‘ ' 

and tenacity: the movement spreai! all o\*-i 

M,n m .ti Into Pl.»scs i‘ V' , 

.nclhod, ot secret violence ’^l 

by /be by tto 

Was'ecl trL «» ' o'‘' 
''’''‘7ra6^teiilan"irent'^;-f.is. 

,u.lc to tl,e dtoqudt pobt.cnl Jevdo^ 

t,™*g«l «■ f«n.e’'(nofso tep' .ht«l„n= 
H,,,, b„t tn.ily '.ell-kno..n) to the -oil of 

In. I,.:, the oppiiention ''°";X™„™nst"‘tl.e 
of miiss-rcsi'tance in the fight !JK'! .. 

l>rasa.I amongst others as Ganrthiji s chief lie 
'™”Meam.h,le llie ivorM-nar hail besu" ;>* 

r'lomat'cTas, '.rsnppoH of Oamlh.,. "a* 
m -tea 01 , the Bt Il.ti ilnvc tor men aiKl monej 
m in'lia nilh «" o'""”''" ,,K 

S"„ln at the end of the ..at thro. n in In.l a - 
itsouicts were drained mcrcilcs-ly lor the 
puiMse ..111 the express consent ot the Iridian 

Kle oiK'Usooo'l by C-omlhiliV mor.o bjcl'to 

In 1919, Tndn wa- -boeked to find, that the 
net result of the Bnti>h plctlRes wa- (1) a 
Smi-e of so-eallcd MontaRU-Clie m-ford Re- 
form- puniRn sort of hybrid adimmstration 
calletl ‘Dyarcliv’ where real responsibility anil 
authority contmucii fully m the hands of 
BntHicr and (2) the gift of the Bow att Act. 
which aiineil at killing all open political if 
and activity m the country This was fol'm'^" 
hy the hidoou- frighttidncss of Jallianw alahag 
1,1 martial law- m the Pnnjah. The whole of 
India wa- stirred as it had never before l>een 
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since the clays of the Indian Mutiny. Mean- 
white Tilak had died and tlie new leadership 
passed almost insensibly into Gandhiji’s hands. 
With great adroitness, Gandhiji linked up the 
anti-Bntish feeling in ilu«salman ranks regard- 
ing the abolition of the Khilafat in Turkey 
witii the nation-wide resentment against British 
officialcloni in India and made out of two 
negatne inter-linked demands, ‘the redrc'-s of 
the Khilafat grievance’ and ‘tlic redress of the 
Punjab wrongs,’ a positnc demand for Sv\araj 
— full self-rule, the main plank of the Indian 
National Congre-s 

The creed and policy of the Congree-^ was 
declared to be tbc attainment of Swaraj l>\ 
peaceful and legitimate mcan« and the fonr-fold 
jirogramme for Swaraj within a year — the 
boycott of Council', the boycott of British 
law-courts, the boycott of schools and college', 
tbc boycott of British, specially l.,mea'hire 
goods, euphemistically called ‘Swadc'hi’ and 
reinforced by the cult of tlie chatkn and kha<li. 
w.aa formally ratified at Nngi'^ir in 1920 Tlie 
.\li Brothers, C It Da« Motilal Nchm, Lain 
Lnjpat Rai. nmong't otlicrs joined the fray and 
Onndhiji became the nation's gcneialis'imo m 
tins intensive fight of non-\mlence and the 
honorific title of ^[ahatm(^ w.i' tonfem'd on 
him (by whom and wlien c\actt\. it i« diflieult 
to trace) 

In Bengal among-t G-indhiji's ardent 
followers and C R Das’s local lieutenants, 
sc'crnl men came to the fore Sublus Cliandr.i 
Bosc, J. M. Sen-gupta B N ST*nial. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Surc-h Chandra Banciji ami 
the speaker 

In 1921, a concerted dine wa- ni.ade .ill 
over India for I cniro of Congre«' menibci' 

1 crorc of rupees, 1 crorc of charka-*. and the 
three boycotts (of l.aw-courts. ecliools and 
eollegca, British goods) «ucccedcd enorniou'ly 
The Councils boycott did not succeed, foi tlie 
stalwart Surendranath and his erstwhile follow- 
ing dcseitcd the Congress, fought the elections 
and accepted dyarchy 

In Bengal, Surcndraiiatli’s gift to the n.ation 
was the democratically re-oiganizcti Corpoia- 
tion of Calcutta; and the Congrc's rebel'’ 
achievements were the stonn-ccntrc« specially 
in Chittagong and Midnapoic 

Even on a modest .apprai«al. the rooicment 
of 1921 had been a signal success it had callcil 
out the inherent braveiy and sacrifice of the 
people, had thrown thou«and3 of nnn-violent 
resisters into jail, had laid the groundwork for 
village reconstruction, had made the demand 
of Indian freedom a nation-wide demand It 


luid also visibly strengthened the trado-union 
moi’cmcnt iind labour-organization activities 
in coal-fields, tea-gardens, railways and steam- 
ships 

Lonl Reading faced with an imminent lisit 
by the Prince of Wales made a p.acific gc'turc, 
but the country w.i- seething with grave dis- 
content. there were big riots in Bomb.ay during 
the Prince's landing and Lord Reading’s nego- 
tiation- for a settlement with the Congress 
broke dow n 

The moiement, Iiowcmt. was stopped by 
Alaliatma Gandhi Imnsili after the violent 
oiitbur'U at Cliaun-CliMUi.i (!' P) Gandhiji 
w^i*. sentenced to 'i\ i ears' inipn-onincnt and 
there was almost a diath-lull in the country, a 
icaction and a stagnation 

It wa-* at till' stage that tbc genius and 
jier-oiialitj' of tbc two leaders, C. R. Das and 
Moti kal Nclmi, conceived a way out and 
foiiiuil the SudKij'in I’a't'i uttlun the 
— a iiimontv in 1922. conicrtcd into a majority 
in 1923 — to capture’ Council-* and all local self- 
giiioniment botlics on the platform of rcspon- 
•*110 iion-co-ojiciation -eeking to make ad- 
mmistr.'itioii of Dyarchy mipo-'ihlc ‘ from 
within* In Bengal the Calcutta Corporation 
w.i' eajifurcd by C R Das and Congress, and 
111 Beng.al .md P . tlie Congrcs'* party secured 
.1 iiunjorUv in the Councils and pioduccd a 
'cms of 'tleadlock' ’ In the Central .\s'Cinbly 
.d'O. Nehru and \ith.ilblni Patel scored a 
'UeiC's and Vitalbliai created now precedents 

Presiiletit of the V"cnii)ly and eventually 
rc'igneil with tlie honours all on his side in 1929 

Das and Nehru jicrfcctcd the Congress 
}i.irli«iiicntar 5 * maelimciy and put it in fighting 
trim, the n'sults of which India is reaiung 
today D.is’s two-foid programme of uiilnor 
rc-con^(ructioii anrl parliamcntanj actirity still 
hohls the field 

Da'S died prematiuely .and suddenly in 
1923 By this tune Mahatma Gandhi had been 
released fiom jail He came over to Bengal 
and in'Csted J M Scn-gupt,i with tbc so-callcd 
'fnple crown’ — of Mayoinlty, of leadership ef 
the Council party, of leadership of Bengal 
Congrc-s5 Subhas Chandra Bose had been 
thrown into prison under the Defence of India 
Act and was rotting with m.any other lieutenants 
of Da« in Burma prison® lie w as let out m 192G 

.\fter this en'iicd part} -factions in the 
Bengal Congress, led by Sen-gupta on one side 
and by Bo-e on the other In®pite of faction, 
the oigamzational work of Congress went on 
and there was ncicr a set-back, for Bengal's 
pobtical instinct has been always sound. 
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organise the leftist forces under the caption of 
the ‘ Forward Bloc 

Meanwhile Mahatmaji’s failure over the 
states’ people’s problem at Rajkot has been 
colossal and he has practically advised the 
suspension of the whole movement. His 
ministers pledged to non-violence have to use 
all the foreds of the police and the military 
and of the law to keep down Kisans and 
labourers; a permanent solution of the nation- 
al problems of unemployment, stark poverty, 
indebtedness, emasculation, dirt and di'>easc 
can never be found nithin the frame-work of 
the new Constitution Communali'in is raising 
its ugly head both in Congress and non-Con- 
prc«s provinces. Gandhiji’s new line of parley, 
negotiation, suspension of fight, no-fight, is 
'evoking wide criticism and creating rc.sentment. 
Ills followers’ methods are gradu.ally becoming 
t-U'pect. A parting of the ways is a historical 
necessity and the actne forces of the country' 
are whle awake of the po-sibiliticss of the inter- 
national situation and eager to stage a crisis 
Many are advocating anti-war propaganda and 
an overthrow of the corrupt socio-economic 
order which keeps the present political order in 
power 

Russian methods, along noii-Molent ways, 
are openly being talked of, r.apid industriali- 
sation of the countrj' being regarded as 
urgent,' cottage mdu<tnes as handmaids to 
political etniggle arc being lookeit at askance, 
the entire Gandiuan creed, policy and pro- 
gramme is being challenged 

A new orientation is the need of the tiiiie^,* 
a new leadership backed up by mass-resistancc. 
The genius of India will surely choose its 
course and new History will be made This 
much IS sure : the rest is on the knees of the 
Gods. 


The new ' bloc in my opinion, can be 
operative : 

(a) if it will accept non-violence as a 
policy underlying tiie practical programme of 
Congress but no longer as a credal religion 

(b) if it pledges itself to a policy of ‘ no- 
surrender ’ to the forces of British Imperialism 

(c) if it relegates cottage industries to 
their proper place and forges ahead with a 
pro^amme of rapid industrialisation on a plan- 
ned basis, running cottage industries alto with 
machinery and electricity 

(d) if it concentrates on the ideal of a 
worker’s republic, where liquidation of po\er- 
tj' and unemployment by an economic onici 
guaranteeing equality not only of opportunity 
but of income to ei'ery grade of woiker will be 
the chief assurance 

(c) if it visualises the organisation of the 
fighting powers of the nation uniter the Nation- 
al State for a state mu-t depend on two inter- 
locked siippIomcDtaiv force*, the force of the 
vote and the defensive force, if it wants to 
ojicMtc as a free state 

(f) if it pledges itself to withdraw all 
support from the Bnljeher m the event of war 
(g> if It proceeds on with the freedom 
movement of tlic states people with courage 
and determination 

(h) if it sed\i!ov\*ly and consciously 
fosters the rcvolutionarv* urge along the paths 
of a non-vioient ‘•trategj’ in all field* 

The immediate need of the Congre«s to 
weld all the force- in-ide it on such a ‘ forw.ani ' 
programme and reorganise the entire machi- 
nery on a fighting ba«is 

IThis article is a re«umc of a tall: L» Prof N C. 
Baocrji a promincDl Congrcs'-nian and rdiica|ioni<l, at 
the Political QuS, Calcutta. \ psl of ihc other conin- 
butioDs iv ihe dj«cu«ion will lie publi-lied in the neil 
i«sae — En , M. ft.) 
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American republics, with a view to or^nize 
peace in this part of the world, President 
Roosevelt and his Secretarj' of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, took step® m the last three inter- 
American conferences. 

The Anti-^’ar Pact of 1933 which wa® 
signed at the seventh Pan-American conference 
that met at Montevideo, Uruguay, 

“ condemned the U'e of force as an instrument of national 
policy and nlaced the American RepubI cs solemnly on 
record in support of a world order based on law and 

The delegates at the Montevideo confer- 
ence al'O cvpres'ed the desire to work for a 
liberal trade policy and to eliminate excessive 
b.arricis to commerce in favour of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity 

The ne\t development vas a special con- 
ference for maintenance of peace held at 
Cuenos Aires in December, 1936 The signi- 
ficant development of this conference wa« 
c\])re««cd in the course of Secretary Hull’s radio 
talk from Lima to the United States in the 
following word®' 

“ Of no le«» impoitance wa* ine common rceoSfnitton 
aliown of tbf fact tnat any menace from without to the 
peace of our Continents concern^ all of and therefore 
properly i« a subject for consultation and eo operation ” 

This was reflected in the m«truments 
adopted by the conference. 

• Tiie-c instrument® Nsere* Deelarahon of 
Principles of Intel -.\meric.an Solidarity and 
Co-opcration nrd a piotocol of non-interven- 
tion 3 


3 The Declaration of American Principles. 

ttherea* the need for keeping aloe the fiiDdamentai 

principles of relations among nation* was netn greater 
than today, and 

Each Slate i« intere«led in the pre‘er»3IKm of world 
order under law, in peace with ju«t ce and m the social 
and economic welfare of mankind 

The Goiernment of the American Republics re«ohe 

To proclaim, support and recommend onye »?am. 
the following principle* as essential to the aibiescmem 
"f the aforesa d objective®. 

* 1 The intervention of any Slate in the internal or 

eaiernal affairs of another is inadmissible 

2. All differences of international character shonld 
be settled by peaceful means, 

3. Tlie u«e of force as an instrument of national j«r 
mternat onal policy is proscribed. 

4 Relations between States »bonld be governed tw 
the precepts ol international law. 

5 Respect for the faithful observance of Ireat'es 
eon'iitiite the indispensable rule for the developinent of 
peaceful relations Mween Stite* and treaties can onlv 
be rcMsml bv agreement of the contracting parties: 

fi Peaceful collalioratinn lictwecn represematiees of 
the various Slates and llie development of intellecluaT 
interchanjc among ibclr peoples is conducive to an 
understanding by each of the problems of the other, i« 


Towards the full realization of Continental 
solidarity, Lima conference goes a step further 
and declares to the world what are some of the 
{Hinciples for which the twenty-one republics 
stand. It has been made clear in the 
‘‘Declaration of Lima.” What reallj’ happen- 
ed at Limn «as, the gathering of all the agree- 
ments that have been armed at in previous 
mtcr-Amencan conference^, and implement 
them into a single document as a dear state- 
ment of policy of the twenty-one republics of 
the Western Hemisphere 

Tlic lull significance of the “ Declaration 
of Lima”, probably, mil not be realized just 
now, but, a few years from now it will a=«ume 
its true character which will ha%e a great 
hearing upon the affairs of the world. 

It embodies, the ideals, hope® and dream® 
of the peoples of the New World. These 
(beams liavc been made clear m an addre-s 
made by Mr. Cordell Hiu), at the plenary con- 
ference at Lima on Derember 24, 1938 He 
said, in the course of his adrirc®® • 

‘ These American republic* enjerged as the great 
triumph of human rightv a conquest by idealists of this 
hemispliere But the ia«k was not finisked In a second 
stage there was forged the conception of equality of 
American States ilietr absolute right as independent 
nations, irrespecine of military strength, of temiorial 
extent, ot of number of population, to speak with equal 
voice. 

“4ei, even juridic equaUiy pest ihougli U ts a« a 
buttress for stales was not enough There remained to 
be strengthened the bond of friendship, of understanding 
and of fair dealing — the bond of good neighbourship. 

“First we become free, then we acknowledge our- 
selves equsl. then we unite m common frenJ.hip” 

These words of u truly great Americnii 
Statesman indicate the meaning underlying tlic 
Declaration of Lima ” 

There wa® some opposition to the first 
draft of the “ Declaration of Lima ”, it came 
laiTtely from Argentine. Argentine was not at 
all m favour of signing any declaration. Argen- 
tine refu'cd to discu®® the original “ Declara- 
tjou of Lima” which wa« drafted by Mr. Hu!', 
for fear that it ni.ay be construed by non- 
\merican nation® a® a political and militaty 
alliance Finally, a compronnee draft was 
unanIlnou:^lv accepted Nevertheless, Argcn- 


well 8' problems common to all. and makes more readily 
ps^sible ihc peaceful adju«iiiiem of international con- 
troversies, 

7. Econom c reconstrnclion contributes to national 
and international well being, as well as to jveace among 
nations and 

8. Inlemationat co-operation is a necessary condi-'" 
tion to the maintenance of the aforementioned principles 
—The ftew lork Times, December 27, 1938. 
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ference which met in Lima, Peru, in 1937. Tlie 
third Regional Meteorological Committee aUo 
met which is also made up of weather bureau 
chiefs of all North and South American coun- 
tries. It operates under the jurisdiction of the 
international IMeteoroIogica! organization 
There w as held a Pan-American Highway Con- 
ference at Santiago, Cliile. There was also held 
at Santiago, Chile, the American Conference on 
National Committees on Intcllectuil Co-opera- 
tion At Lima, the Inter-American Women’s 
Committee was formed. Its inomberehip repre- 
sents all the republics 

Mi'S Dons Ste\cns, (an American) 
national women’s party member, has directcii 
its activities for ten years. American Univer- 
sitie-' have extended a large number of scholar- 
ship'; to the Latin American students. Tlie> 
lia\(‘ arranged exchange of Professors between 
the Unnersities of the United States and Latin 
America Ameiican lecturers are talking on 
Latin American life before Amene.an audi- 
unccs w’hicli creates an interest to tra\el in 
the South American countries. Inter-Amcncan 
i*liort-wavc broadcasts are a regular feature m 
the radio program. Stage and screen are play- 
ing an important part creating interest m 
Latin America Tourist agencies and stcam- 
'•liip lines arc onconraging Americans through 
tlicir propaganda to vi«:t Latin America The 
M>'it of Latin American statesmen to Washing- 
ton is anotlicr rnct m tlie chain which bind-* 
them clo«tr. All these forces are helping to 
ik'vclop a growing attachment for each other 
Take a look at the world’s .Atlas, at the map 
uf North .and Soutii America, e%cn geography 
on the side of the Western Hemisphere m 
bringing about a continental «olidiinty 

It sceni« that the republics in the Western 
llcini'pliere want to deaelop a eiviliz.ation 
iuconhng to their idea« without let or 


hindrance from any non- American somces. The 
population of these republics is composed of 
all the races of mankind. The ancestors of the 
present day Americans have tiansplantcd 
Cuiopean civilization to the New World. But 
tlie forces of nature, the ini-xture of races, and 
various other factois are slowly evolving u 
new race, a new cUihzatioa, and a new 
culture. 

From the historic st.aiidpomt, the I'siie 
• between the Americas and Europe is dt-u. 
freedom tersus colonialism Colonials who 
have become free people banded together at 
Lima to determine their future •'ecuiitv. So 
long as peoples are held m bondage, so long 
there will be prospects of war in the air. The 
world divided into half free and half slaw 
cannot make for peace. Without pence there 
cannot be any deroocracj* anywhoic m the 
world. Democratic institutions only pievuil 
among free peoples When one people impo»c‘» 
its Mile upon another people then it is not 
democracy but autocracy A democratic con- 
stitution IS made by the people for the people 
who live by it. Democratic inatitutions differ 
from one countrj’ to another nccording to it- 
local conditions ' But, freedom la at the core of 
(Ivinocracv Wliere there is no freedom there 
la no deuiocracv. Democratic government 
'urvMcs only undei the “kies of freedom. Free- 
dom IS ihe heritage of the New World It is to 
safeguard this freedom that the delegates of 
(he republics of the New World met at Lima, 
Peru, and made the histone proclamation m thu 
“ Declaration of lama ” It is the roud to 
oiganizcd peace At any rate, it sets an examph 
to the if't of the w orld that peace may Im' achiev- 
e«l l)\ |it-aceful mean- 

Nfw Oty, 

M^nli 28 im 
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All Faiths CrUbration oC Buddha’s B>ithda> uodcr iba aii»pi««s of ibs Msbsbodhi Seeiei)’ of Aasnca oi 
May 3, 1930, ai C«ylon India Ion. N«« York, N. Y- U. S A. 

Sitting m front of (h« altar on (he lef', Mr Kedaniatb DaaCupta, Kbo pre^idod, and on the right, 
Mr K Y Kira, who orgaoited the celebration 

LORD BUDDHA’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK 


The 2483id birthday of Lord Buddha was celebrated on 
May ini at the Ceylon India Inn with a Special service 
iiniler the au*pices of the Mshabcdhi Society of America 
IVuple of many faiths inrluduig Dahais, Buddhist* 
Christ an*. Hindus, Huinanists, Jews, Moslems and Sikh* 
|i3r(ic(pa(ed 

The Mahabodhi Society wis started in New York 
liy Mr. K. Y. Kira of Ceylon by iB'piradon of flhikkbii 
the Venerable Sri Dcvimmilo Dhammapala, dor np h » 
fa*l Visit in the United States 

This Serilce was conducted by Mr Kedemath Das 
TiuVif-. ’v''vuvcl*r.<rfiwrsi. Secrriiry, of. ihe- WorJiL FVIInw 
siiip of Faiths Buddhist Hymns were chanted by two 
young Buddhist*. Mewr* Nstidu and Singh of Ceylon 
Among the speakers were. Atiya Begum, Moslem. Dr 
C. O Haas, Chri«l5int Dr. D B Mukher|i. Hindu, 
hfadame Barry Orlova, Bahai; and Swami Bodbananda 
Minister of the Vedanta Society. Mr. Kira gave greelinps 
of welrome at the opening. Refreshments were aersed b) 
the Ceylon India Inn 


full of compassion His laecMng is more needed for the 
suffering world of today tbsn anything eUe It some of 
the leaders of nations could be converted to Buddbisiti then 
■here would be no mote the fear of war Emperor A«flka. 
when lie become a disciple of Budhlia, gave up hi* lii‘t 
for roiMiuesi and diverted bis great energy to constriiclive 
works for (he welfare of mankind Lord Buddha was a 
great scientist, fie found a remedy for ibe suffering world ” 

“Accordit^: to Buddhism, self-culture, a holy calm 
and pescehil life, is Che only remedv for the sma and 
woe* to which humanity is subjected Gautama Buddha 
cot«leranetLi«.Mf.ftf.r^easi>rewise.cL*cIf.'c«li\Ivgrvra. ‘a-hvitti- 
ful There was a ‘middle path,' be sad ‘between these 
eatremes ' Thi* was to seel and alta'n by continuous self 
development ‘a consumale, perlect and pure life.’ H-* 
benevolent bean told him that love toward other* was the 
panacea for all evils. Universal love is the essence of 
Buddhism" 

“Free prohTbitigns are enjoined by Buddha upon all 
lay Bnddbists t Do not kill, steal, commit adultery, lie, 
or drink iDfoXicasts. 

~^'S*rd<ag Niiraca, m his sermon to Sadhu Simha 
Buddha says, ' It is true. Simha, that I denounce aclivi- 
lies, ^t oalf ihe activilfes that lead to the evil in word*. 
Uioughts, or deeds. It is true. Simha, that I preach 
Atfitrtioo, but only the extinction of pride, fust, evd 
thought, and Ignorance, not that ol forgiveness, love, 
cIUTity. and truth'." 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mr's. Kib.\x Bo«e lias been named rappor^ 
teiii of tlie League Acivisorj- Committee on Social 



Mr« Kiran Bo»a 

fjue'timif. This is the first time that an Indian 
lady lias held the post 

Mbs Kvsvm Nair stood first in the B A 
Examination of the Nngjiur Umxer'itv, winning 



Mr«. Kusura Nair 


two gold medals She is the wife of Mr. P. N. 
Nair, Executive Officer, Belgaum Cantonment 
and ia a resident of Gujerat (Punjab), 


r 


ilisit, Belarxni Basu stood fir&t in tlic 
I A. Examination of the Delhi Umvcrsitj this 



Mim Belarani Bssu 


year She had also topped the list of feinalc 
iimdidates in the Matriculation Examination 
of the same University Mi's Basu liail« from 
village ilchhoba-Mondlai, Hooghly. 



Miss Tara Pun 


Mii.'s Tara Pori topped the list of taiidi- 
dates in the BSc. Examination of the Pii 
Unixeraity, 




prohibition in INDIA 

By M. P. VYAS 


The position of India in the World is 

The ‘population of India 

352 irallion souls Comporc.l Ici the uorU 

IKipiilolion ot 1800 milhoM, O forms neMl> 

l,uc-fiflh ot the mluc luumu rare. 1 c 

liiston- aud Civihrelion ot India i« one of the 

oldes?in the ivorld. It has »= 

teristics It differs from Ollier eivl irations of 

the world in many reyreta In the 

development of nor d civilizations, the centn 

hiilion of India is " J 

icrv bccinnins It developed a spmtuM and 

S '“'A?'r,c^niie°'seeT<;5!“m India, 

incn.\cmRa« it ''"'I''- J guin'ort‘‘d hv 

td n^^ntpresent 'ont.^h •" 

any noverninent a 5 ^urce of rciennc 

adopted by t! e Britun^ „ 5 t„cte<i bv deterrent 
Knt only this hut nvi«tinc Govemineni' 

irsi-lation enaeled '’V preia.lme 

”, fn^Imim theilier Hindu, -m n, I-Ism 

reliRion'’ m India joro.astnani«m 

?l“'y n”h i.™ voiee'n'nt only 

‘'™S”its"toud WrS m'indisn soeietv 

pro«cnbcd no touci . ^ contempt 

”■ Tile' n»f5raeiir^rrahm.JoJ^^^^^ 

i^f??nrr;.s‘tntrd\n«^^ 

' . nohev of oblainins maaimtim of tes-enue 
excise polio orcamsed manner hv the 

rover'„tf^.ml^.dtdns.He^pn^^^^^^^^^ 

ffi!’wid'0»t”"""8 for its detrimental efleets 

"" ''t'verlee the bepininB of the British 
Jlulc in India, the leaders of the country raistd 


tlicir voitc nguiii«t the liarnifid e\cHC {hjIicv 
adopted by the Governnient. The Indian 
National Congress, the only poliliciil organi- 
!^ation of India, wielding political powers in 
eight of the eleven major province^ and nmmng 
the machinery of the Go\crnnicnt>-, protested 
from iU ^c^>• beginning ngain*t the excise 
nolicv of the Indian Government. Not only it 
nrotited hut asked for the total prohibition 
111 India. Prohibition remained one of the 
chief Items of the political programme of the 
National Congress. But the Government was 
not prqiared to lo*e the big revenue and 
continuoii its jwbey in spite of all protc't's 
and actnc opposition of the people. 

Tins was the baekgrmuu! in India whuli 
Is. rcstH>n«ihle for the introduction of proluhi- 
turn. To the people of India prohilntion is not 
a mor-Hl reform but a principle of life. tMtIi 
this approach, practically c\cry man iind 
woman m India favours and supports Ihe 
introdnelion anil enforcement of proluhitioii 

1 have ft.atcd tliP'O tilings, to make elo.ii 
tiu real implication* of what i* going jiti m 
India What i* going on at present i« just a 
oorolhirx of what h.-is gone by. 

The Indmn National Congre*s i kelnreil it- 
iM»lie\ of total prohihition The whole of Indm, 
('oncro** or Nnn-Congre*s is at one, spceinlly 
in thi< respect The Congre*; Mim«tri(‘« aro 
functioning m eigid out of the ele\en Iro- 
\mre« with a prolubitimi programme to be 
eonipletorl fuUv within the 1 

vear* With this time limit all the Congrcf* 
Ministries haxc set working Ihe rnnamin^ 


.Mmi*mcs iiavv sei *..v , 

proxnnec* of Tmha, governed hy iion-ConCTc- 
MimMne-. lm%e al'o adopted the policy nf I ro- 
hilntion the difTerence being only nf (he time 
for the completion of total prnhihilion. 

Althougn. at present no province uhoilv 
under total prohibition, large nn-as of all the 
eight Congress Province* arc under Prohibition 

The British India con^i'ts of eleven major 
Province* administered by Governors, nppoin- 
t«l by the CrowTi with full-fledged Cabinet* 
conM'ting of MmiMcr- Te*pon«ible _to the 
licgidaturc elected by the jx-ople. Bc'idcs this 
there arc some smaller areas adnunistercil 
under the direct super\i«ion of the Indian 
Government. 
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The Indian States occupy one-third of tlie 
total area of the country with nearly 70 
millions of people under their jurisdiction. 

Burma and Ceylon ha\c been recently 
separated from the Government of India for 
administrative puiTioses. India as a whole 
occupies 1,808.679 sq. miles with a population 
of more than 350 miles. 

In some of the Indian States total 
prohibition prevail®. Some are repiilarh 
.•idiancin" tonards prohibition. But the pn>- 
blcm i? nob vciy acute in Indian St.ales as in 
British India, ^ilost of the States have alwavs 
far cured prohibition. But in certain States 
the exiso policy of the India Government has 
ca«t its shadow. In spite of this, the States 
'•ituated on the border line® of the Bnti®h 
India have declared their intentions of extend- 
ms the fullc't co-operation m the ta<k of total 
nrohihition, adopted by the Province® under 
Congress ^ilni'l^lcs 

It will he intercstmj; to 'um up (he 
nicii'iiie' taken m the different Provinces wifli 
ngard to prohibition 

Bombvy 

Bombay i' ft big Province i-oinpri-»ing 
of 69.348 sq mile® with a population of 3! mil- 
lion ^n^lls. Its evci'C revenue amounts to more 
tlian R® 32 million®, out of the total of R- 
120 million®. It work® iipto 26*::^ of the total 
revenue of the Piovinco The (lovornmem 
prepared it«clf to sacrifice Mieli a big revenue 
for fulfilling the pledge and implementing fh* 
policy of pnihibition It deit.ared dr>' tlic 
following area® in 193S 

1. AhTn<*d3bad City and 27 siirroundrnp > lla^e- 

2. Baniolr TatiiVa and a part of Mandvj Talnta in 

i Jatsbii^ar D strict and Vt'a^ra Taiuka« of the 
Broach and Panch Vlahal Di«lnct« 
t Mewa«a and Sherffacn Talukaa with Palhardi 
Mahal of the thmedoagar District 
B Akola and Knpta Talukas in the KanaV OmcmI* 
fi. BoniUaj City to hr drT for two days folJowinp 
the Mill Pay Dav 

From Ist August 1939, the following more 
areas will go dry : 

1 Vorth and South Da«kroi Taluka* 

2 Broarti «ulMliTi<ion nf (he Broach and Panch 
Vtahal D>«itici» and Valod Mahal 

3. Ahmednagar District 
t. Kanara District 
Sholapiir I 

6. Uubli I Shops will be closed for two 

7. PVinha j div* foBowing the par day In 

ft Chaligaon | Mills. 

9 jalyaon I 

10 Tiloda Taliika of West Kliandesh 


11. Vest Kha ide'h Ui«ltici« Liftimr 'bops vcill 

Go>ernnient Depots 
as many as pos- 

12. Ba--ein Thana Creek The whole area en- 

circled bv 'ca 

13. Tlie whole of the Bombay, Sal'ette and Ttoinbay 
•Islands 

All the above areas taken together will 
mean a loi-s of more than Ks. 18 million® nf the 
txcjse revenue. Tlni® only Rs 14 niilhon® of 
e^CI'^^ revenue will remain to he given up next 
vear and tlm® complete tlic total prohihition 
programme m the vvliole of the Province of 
Bombay Presidency, within the pie«cnbecl 
time-liimt. 

2 Mvor-Vs 

Madrfl*’ i- the next big Frovincc vvif’j .m 
eroa of 142,277 *q milC' and a population nf 
46 million®. It® cxci’-e revenue i« R® 38 
million® om of 159 millions of tlie total 
revenue of the Piovince tliat i® nearly 25^ 

Tlie following area- were under* pTolubi- 
tion during 1938 • 

1 Salem 

2 Chiiur 

3 Cuddappa 

From 1939 North .kreot Oletrictr. will go 
div Thi® will mean a los® of R« 61 millions 
of exfi'e revenue It i- liopr'l that tlie whole 
of (lie Matlra- Province will be under prohibi- 
tion shortiv During the luirint year Rli nf 
the total sirea ot tin Provirre wiii h' un In 
prohibition 

l'\mp PftovisxLis 

V'nited Provinec- i- the third iug Pnnitice 
of lndi.i govcrncfi by Congrc"- Ministry, 
having an area ol 106.248 sc| iniks and 48 
milhons of population The total revenue of 
the Province v- 125 Tnillum® Out uf this the 
excise revenue i' R- 15 million'., that is nearly 
125o of the total revenue The Government 
has decided in accordance with the tot.al 
prohibition programme to sacriGce this revenue 
for the amelioration of the people of the 
Province 

Die Provincial Govcniment introduced 
total prohibition in Etah and Mainpuri 
District from 1st April 1938 

Further steps to implement the prohibi- 
tion policy were taken in tlic same year by 
rediicmp the number of liquor shops in (he 
Proxtiwc by 25 per cent 

Die Government nf the Province has 
declared lo introduce prohibition m four more 
districts namely, Bijnaur, Budaun, Fanikabad 
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and Jaunjnir during this year and to mluce in. 
the remaining area'^ further by 20^ and thus 
(<j hasten the goal of total prohibition in the 
nholo of the Province. 


Ih- bani'hcd from Assam within two year^ 
Government is making plans to lake care of the 
resnUing patients. 

7- Oniss\ 


4 Bihas. 

Xe\t comes tlie Province of Bihar with an 
area of 69.348 sq. niiJes and fl population of 
more than 31 millions. Tlic exei«e revenue 
of the Province is more than Rs. 10 million*? 
The total revenue of the Province is more than 
Rs 60 millions. Tlii' means that (he excise 
revenue forms nearly 20^ of its total revenue 
The Government has entered upon the 
policy of prohibition by declaring S.aran .and 
Wnieah Districts dry' from 1st April 193S 
Nearlv 500 liquor shops ncrc declared closed in 
the District of Piimeah In the current year 
the are.a of Ranchi, Happur, Mandar, Ormanp 
and Angar.*!, will go dry. 


5 CzMitvi, P^o^^^cES 


This Province has an area of 99,920 vi 
mile*, with a popuintiin of 16i million souls 
TTie total revenue of this province is R«. 47 
millions The eNcisc revenue derived from 
intoxicants is Rs. 6 millions Tims the revenue 
from the consumption of intoxicating drugs and 
drinks forms nearly 145?- of the total reinuie 
of the Province 

The Governmenl of tin- Province declared 
from l«t Jnmiaty 1938, tiic following dwricts 
drj' : 


1. Saufor 

2 Nar'inepiir Siib-diM- on 

3 .^t.ol TaliAi 

4 

5. n»4ur» Di*irici 

6. K*ut!i MiiVn Jutihiilfiur Di‘trici 


From 1st .Tanuaty 1939 the follrmin,; 
diMricl* v\crc declared dn* 


The Province comprises of 32,681 sq. miles 
with a population of more than 8 millions. Its 
total revenue amotinfs (o R« J9 miJfioiis out 
of this Us 2 millions are derived from ilriiik 
and drug evils. Tims the excise rcvenito ^mis 
nearlj' 12^r of tiie total revenue. 

Baiasore District went drv* from 15th 
October 1938 The Govemnient lia« in view 
llie clo«ing «iown of all opium shops from April 
1939 

8. North-IVest PnoNTiFJt Province 

Tlie PrON-ince conipri<es of 13,518 sq. miles 
with a population of million*. The excise 
revenue is 9 lacs compared with 180 lacs of 
total revenue It works out as 5^ of Che 
total revenue. Dern-Ismaibkhan District of tb' 
Prox'mee wa« declared drj- on 1st April 193S, 
parttal prohibition was introduced. in two other 
Districts The remaining part of the Prox'inco 
w/ll come under prolijWtion rotliin n voiy short 
lime Tlie Government of the Provinee has 
declared its intention to do away with all the 
revenue derived from drink and drugs in 
the immedmte future 

The above are the throe provinces in which 
iiomCongress Ministrie* are in power. What- 
ever may be the difference of programme 
between the Congrc«« and Non-Congre*' 
Prorinces. there are no two opinions with 
regard to the programme of prohibition The 
three remaming Province* have abo tried to 
follow the foot-«tcps of the Conpresa Minivlric' 
and have adopted total prohibition a« it« goal. 


1. ALoU DiMrici 
2 Wardh* DiUfcl. 

A Prohibition Act was enactni and put 
into force from 1*1 April 1938 
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one of the important Provinces of India It* 
revenue is Its. 112 millions. The excise 
revenue amounts to Rs. 10 millions, that is 95S- 
of the total revenue. 

Beginning for the introduction of prohibi- 
tion Tvill be msde in the Province from next 
year ic. 1940 

11. SlJTO 

The Pro% ince of Sind ha-» an area of 46,378 

nnics, ’KiWi a popw^alion of neatly 4 
millions. 

Its excise revenue i» only 31 million® 
coiupared nith the 3fi millions of the total 
reiemie, that i=, nearly 10^ of the total revenue 
of the Province. It has declared to introduce 
total puiWbition by twelve stages whbw ^c^en 
1 1 aia. 

Some of the Indian States hate al®o moved 


in the direction of prohibition. Most important 
among them arc ilysorc, Indore, Cochin and 
Aundh. Id the State of Bhavnagar, total pro- 
hibition prevails. 

Burma and Ceylon will, it is hoped, 

follow suit. 

Apart from Provincial Governments imple- 
mentmg the policy of prohibition and sacn- 
Acing large amount* of excise reienues, the 
Central Government derives nearly 5 luillious 
of excise tescTOie from the import duties levied 
on the foreign liquors imported into India 
Tlie Central Government has not jet seen its 
way m joming hands with the Provincial 
Governments which are responsible to the 
General Electorate. The Central Government 
will have to forego tins tainted source of 
revenue, soonei or later. India is deteriumed to 
make prohibition a «iicce«- and it will. 
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OR 

nehiesis 

( A story ot Malaya ) 
By P. K. SEN-GUPTA 


Tnr lli«trict Ofiicer, Melintan. bit his pipe 
vicioU'ly and growled “Blast these natives’' 
Ho kioked a fool«tool to the eon«lcmation of 
Ah Kow, the Chinese boj who wa® mixing a gin 
“pahit;’’ not to say that 4h Kow was unused 
to the tantniiri' of his “ Tuan ”* but he didn’i 
flpprmo of a wliite man bcliaMiig thu® He 
slightly rni'od ids eyebrows ami shruggid hi« 
shoulder^ Milford 'didn’t fail to notire this 
“ Confound j'our Celestial iinimih nee « \- 
rlaiined Milford, more nmu«c»l than angiy 
“ Solly grmnetl Ali Kow and retired di'creeth 
Milford n^ver really felt annoye<l with hi® boy 
ihougli Ah Kow ’■cldom failed to show hi® «li— 
approval of, his master’s mdi^ereiion-. and 
‘hortroniing" with silent approbation or in a 
floinl of pidgin Engli«li The trouble with 
Milford wiis that he couldn’t do withoiil thi® 
Allow ; for Ah Kow- not only scrvoil and cookeil 
but nl'O mended his sock® and reminde«l him of 
hi® llonif mail Even in nnlter® of the State, 
Ah Kow Would have to Im* enii-ultcd lie 
would put the tip® of hi® fingers tosether. squint 


his funnj slanting eye.® and invariably give the 
right judgment 

“I will be lost without this d-d ehink,” 
verj often Milford eonfc«"ed In ®hort, Ah Kow 
nil' Ills “Jecvc'’’ 

The rau®e of Milford’s annoj'ance in thi' 
in-tanee vva® a grave one: hi« indignation was 
nghteous It wa® a matter of the Plate and 
mdirectiv it afTertcd his pre*tig{' 

“ IVell.’' he said with the resigning sigh, 
'tretelung hi® leg® on the top of the «pockIc" 
teak eentre “M'rll, I will consult .\li Kow ” 
He rang the bell Ah Kow appeared at hi® 
«iile will the quirkne®® of Aladm's genie 

“Ah Kow. 1 w.ant to talk to j-oii— ®oine- 
thirg verj- Important .“Jit down, will j-ou ? ’’ 

“Me no «it timnk j'ou,” s.aid Ah Kow, 
eommg and ®tnndinc at ea«e in fnmt of his 
master . 

“ Please yourself,’’ muttered Milford, filling 
hi® pipe “You know Ah Kow, 1 have got to 
tour the “Ulu’’** sometime this part of the ye ir. 
In fart, I want to start ea«ily and avoid' the 

**MufuMit, village irea. 


Sthib 
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does, "why, suTety twenty of ns can kill one 
tiger.” 

At this, some of them waveied, picked up 
their courage and said, “In that case, ne fear 
nothing — we will come,” and ten of them fell 
into line.' 

“ We will go if Alang goes with us,” cned 
a few laggers. 

“ Of course, Alang is coming with us. — ^Who 
said he wasn’t 1 Where is Alang ? ” roared 
Milford. 

Alang at the moment was squatting on the 
grass and chewing the stem of a grass. He 
looked a changed man. His face pale and 
chalky and his eyes terror-stricken. He looked 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

** Alang, what is the matter with you ? 
Come here,” commanded Ferguson. 

“ Tuan — oh, Tuan, I can’t go with you,” 
said the man hoarsely. 

"Can’t go?” shouted Milford, “Of course, 
you are going with us. Can’t go, indeed, and 
why not ? ” 

"Tuan, I dare not 1 am afraid.” 

“ Afraid ? What of ? ” 

" Tuan, the tiger — ^the " hantu will kill 
me," he said hysterically 

The effect of this on the already faltering 
group was electrical. They dispersed rapidly 
again. Milford took Ferguson aside and said, 
"We can’t allow this sort of thing, you know. 
This beggar Alang will rum the morale of the 
whole crowd. As it is, it is bad enough with 
the Tamil coolies refusing point blank and now 
this pessimistic fool.” 

Ferguson went up upto Alang and said 
nicely, "Now, now, Alang, don’t be a child, we 
will all be carrying guns You shoot quite well, 
don’t YOU 7" 

“Yes, Tuan, I understand all that but I 
won’t^ corne, all the same I will be killed,” 
he said with wild p.anic in his eyes, staring all 
round the field as if he expected to see a tiger 
at any moment. 

"That’s the limit; this has got to stop,” 
eaid hlilford fuming. 

. He walked up to the trerabUng Alang and 
e.aid in an cren voice but loud enough for all 
concerned to bear, “If you don’t come, you 
will be instantly di«mi«=ed for disobeying 
orders.” 

The di«may and eonlu'sion on Alans^^ face 
w.a<» pathetic. Clearing his throat, Fenni«on 
said. “ I «ay, Milford, can’t vou-ef-er-do with- 
out this fellow 7 ” 


IS 


“ Of course, I can — can do without the 
bally lot, but that is not the point. These 
natives s^uld be taught a lesson. Seems to 
me the Malay's are getting impudent.” 

“ Now, Alang, you come with us or off you 
go this moment, not only that; I will sack the 
whole sickly lot of you. And, besides, why on 
earth are you such a coward ? ” 

“Tuan, I am no coward. Allah knows, I * 
will be eaten by a tiger if I go with yon Tuan 
does not know my humble history. For three 
generations the yellow-and-black devil has 
robbed us of many members of our family. 
The first victim was ray grand-fatber, then my 
father and uncle Last year it was my brother. 
And, Tuan, I am the only surviving male 
member. Allah help me 1 I don't want to die. 

I want to live — live” exclaimed the man in a 
frenzy. 

hlilford turned away with the gesture of 
disgust 

“ Ferguson, see that this fellow makes up 
his mind to come with us and also see that be 
gets us at least dozen other fellows; otherwise 
sack the lot at once ’’ 

Having delivered this peremptory order, 
Milford walked off towards his car. 


m 

Ne.vt rooming after serving Milford his 
breakfast Ah Kow hovered round him, fidgett- 
ing and pottering about. Milford Imew his 
man. 

" What’s up 7” he asked, opening his daily 
Tnbxsne 

“ Me say one thing Hope master no 
* angly'," said Ah Kow, apologetically. 

“ Spit it out,” answered Milford encourag- 
ingly. 

“ I think better Tuan not take Alang to 
the ‘ ulu 

“ Not take Alang ? Now, how on earth 
did you know of all this trouble ? ” 

Milford felt annoyed " These natives 
have a way of fereting things out,” he said to 
himself, half aloud; and to Ah Kow, “And 
why shouldn’t I take Alang 7” 

“ He vclly nflaid of tiger. He s-iy ‘ Rcninu * 
ftiger) sure kill him ” 

"Oh fiddle-sticks.” 

“ No, Tuan, no humbug. There is ‘ bantu ’ 
in his family. His many relations eat la bv 
tiger. Alang, him speak truth,” said Ah Kow 
earnestly. 

“ You and your Oriental fatalism,” said 
Milford sarcastically. 
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All Koiv eaid, “Solly," and nent about his 
work. 

Early oa I^Ionday morning, the coolies and 
baggages in charge of Alang were sent in to 
P.W.D. lorries to Katty, the first stage of the 
journey, 96 miles away. Milfora and Ferguson 
started after breakfast and reached there in the 
afternoon. The night was spent at the Rest 
House. 

Next morning they started for Tusong, a 
small village, 27 miles awa}’. The motor road 
stretched only up to six miles and then — the 
inevitable Malayan bridle path. The Tuans 
went on bicycles and the coolies conbnued on 
foot. They camped on the “ Padang " of the 
village that night. 

At dawn next day, they set out for their 
last lap, after the JIalays' morning prayer. 
A fourteen-miles bndle path leading to the 
Tifang river woui’d hnng them to the enrf of 
their journey on foot. The last four miles of 
this path passed through the ominous Bedong 
forest. 

By the time they started tiie sun was 
already peeping over the distant hills. The 
first five miles was pleasant enough Milford 
and Ferguson enjoyed the morning hike, ihc 
coolies were in high spirits bucked up by the 
bracing morning air. The path was muddy and 
BometimcB degenerated and ran to shreds 

It was noon when they reached the out- 
skirts of the forest. A halt was called here 
The eoehes cooked rice and curried chicken for 
their lunch Milford and Ferguson had sand- 
niches and iced “ Tigera " (beer) They Uien 
lighted their pipes and fell to talking about 
their club and the forthcoming Inter-State 
rugger match at Kuala Lumpur 

The march was resumed at three o'clock m 
the afternoon. Half-a-mile’s tramp brought 
them to the very edge of the forest They 
passed through a belt of parra-mbber and gutta- 
percha trees and then quite suddenly the 
variety and the sire of tJie tires changed 
Huge big “ Clicnghai ” and “ Mcranti ” trees 
grow in clo'e proximity entwined by creepers 
and thickly carpeted with on undcrprowlh of 
shrubs and lalancs (tropical su-ord gra'-est, 
which now encroached upon their path It was 
a tropical mon'oonic rnin-bearing forest 

The company now marched in single file, 
T'crgu«on Icadidg and Milford bringing up the 
rear. Bo*h of them carried loaded guns The 
coolica who were quite jovial and talkative 
during the earlier part of the jnnmcy, now 
liccame serious and alert Alang, of course, 
was the most silent of the lot. He was given 


a gun and placed in the middle of the file, but 
he was ill at ease and obviously frightened. 
Any little sound or disturbance in the forest 
made him pale with fear and he would im- 
mediately come to a standstill and finger the 
tngger. This was bad for the company. It 
made others panicky and nervous. Even 
Ferguson and Milford felt jumpy. Milford 
tried to be “ official " and- even rude to Alang 
but it onlj' made matters worse. He tiien tried 
to draw him into a conversation but Alang 
answered only in monosyllables or never replied 
at all. 

“Better get the fellows on the move," 
shouted Ferguson, without looking back. 

“O. K.," said Slilford and ordered, “Lakas 
Jalan.” The coolies started at a slow trot and 
most of them seemed to w eleonic it. 

For one thing it stopped them discussing 
and spreading tfiej'r fears and also it bad a 
ciinous psychological reflex. They somehow 
shook off their nervousness and seemed to 
become iiioro confident of themselves. 

They had by now covered half the forest 
To encourage them, Milford made this knowm 
It had the desired effect Alang hca^cd an 
audible sigh of relief and muttered—" Allah be 
praised ” Anofher hnlf-on-hotir's mnrcli brought 
them wnthm sight of the river. Along catching 
tight of the shimmering wnter at a dwtnneo 
exclaimed triumphantly, “ 1 am saved, Allah bo 
thanked I am saved." The others joined him 
in a ehorus 

"Tuan, janganmahra," Alang said (“Don’t 
be angry, sir,") nmi started to «ing. It was a 
Hallelujah 

Tlic path DOW ran through undulating area, 
Covered w-jth giant "lalangs" A wind rose 
Alnng’s song ro«c with the wind. The “lalangs" 
»way^ and danced to the lilt of Alang's swnn- 
aonp 
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Five minutes elapsed before anyone quite 
realized what had happened. Then \vith a yell 
the coolies dropped their “ barang ” and 
stampeded. Milford and Ferguson rushed here 
and there m a vain attempt to stop them and 
then plunged into the jungle. 

A couple of hours later they returned, 
tired, their thighs and legs bleeding from the 
cuts of the lalang blades. They found the 
coolies seated in groups on the bank, sullen and 
trembling. They looked up at their masters* 
faces and knew the fate of their comradel 
Silently, after dusk, they crossed the Tilang 
river. 

IV 

They returned after ten days by a devious 
route — a meloncholy and tired company. The 
news of Alang’s death had preceded them. A 
menacing crowd of Malays met them on their 
entry to town and *&lmost beseiged the two 
white men. A howling woman stood in front of 
Milford with a threatening attitude and accused 
him of sending her husband to death “ His 
blood bo upon your head," she cursed In Malay. 
The timely appearance of some stalwart Sikh 
policemen dispersed the crowd 

Milford was a changed man after Alang’s 
death. He brooded, spoke little and neglected 
his meals. He drank heavily and scarcely 
stirred out of his bungalow. 

On his return, he submitted his official 
report He took the entire blame of the un- 
fortunate affair on htmself There was no 
censure in the minute papers but a transfer was 
inevitable. Milford did not like the prospect 
but he realized that it was impossible to remain 
in the present station, as the Malays were kick- 
ing up a row. Besides, as Mi Kow had 
pronounced, he had "lost face” with the public. 

A month later, there was a mild eensation 
j)t iho club. ^I'lllcrd bad resigned and Mt 


suddenly. No one seemed to know the place 
of his retreat. That night the members of the 
dub forsook their “ Mah-jong ’’ and “ bridge ” 
tables and discussed " this ililford business ” 
over their gin pahits. 

“ Blithering Jackass, that’s what I call 
him,” remarked a “ Burra-bahib ” among the 
planters. “Fancy going potty over a native’s 
death,” he concluded contemptuously. Fergu- 
son’s opinion was called for as he had firsthand 
information of the affair. “I don’t know — I 
think he did the right thing in leaving,” he said 
enigmatically. 

* • • 

A couple of weeks later news ffegan to filter 
through that Milford was hunting big game in 
Pehang He camped in the jungle and came to 
town only when he needed tobacco or ammum- 
tioD Soon he was forgotten by friends and 
foes alike in the gay whirlwind of the white- 
man’s life out in the East. 

Ferguson, however, was the only exception. 
He kept in touch with the forest officers and 
rangers of all the States and thus kept himself 
informed of Milford’s movements. 

Three months later he received the dis- 
quieting news that Milford had pitched his tent 
in the hinterland of the Tilang river, within a 
couple of miles of the place where Alane was 
carried off. Ferguson immediately made up 
his mind to go there with some of his forest 
guards, ostensibly on duty, but actually to be 
within helping distance of Milford. But Kismet 
ruled otherwise. Ferguson did not have to 
undertake that trip, for the Chief Forest 
Ranger, Kompong Pisang, reported that the 
mangled and mutilated bodies of a whiteman 
and a Chinese were found in the " lalang " near 
the Tilang river I 

Was it retribution or an evpiation 7 Or, 
was it merely a cruel trick of fate ? 

{AH chntcurs nifntmnei/ m lAis siory are fictitiou».j 





JAPANESE THREAT TO FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 
IN ailNA 


A I’haie tn 'Tlte 
By GOPAL 

On April 9, Dr. Cheng Hsi-Kang, Coinmisear 
of Tientsin Customs and concurrently Manager 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of China, was 
killed at Tientsin \%hcn a Chinese gunman fired 
tno bullets into his head. The assailant » said 
to have taken refuge in the Britain concessions. 
Tims the question originated, became acute, and, 
finally came to a liead when the British authori- 
ties refused to surrender four Chbese, who, 
according to the Japanese, were involved in the 
murder, but against nhom no pnwa facie case 
could be established. The result was a Japanese 
blockade of Tientsin begun on June 13, last. 

So, the shifting sands of world politics 
shifted from the Continent of Europe to Asia, 
and the Far East, where the “ diplomatic pot 
simmered gently on the boil " early m June, to 
quote the Manchester Ouardian, " Tientsin In- 
cidents " attracted to themselves the attention 
of the world. “ Incidents " in the Far East 
are not insignificant matters, as everybody 
knows. It is now going to be two years that 
we are dragging the blood-red trail of one, 
the “China Incident.” Tientsin is the natural 
development of this main affair and may prove 
one of the many turns that the Affair is bound 
to take till tlie Far_ Eastern politics reach a 
clear and stable destination 

Thkce Phases in China 

Tlie background of the present Japanese 
drive against the foreigners, particularly tlie 
British, IS farmed naturally by the “China 
Incident” and the Japanese policy pursued 
resolutely in China It is fairly known to all 
The European tangle and the pre-occupation 
of the European powers m the more dangerous 
European zone serv’ed as on opportunity for 
Japan to push on with her plan in China. Taking 
a survey of tlie contemporary Japanese policy, we 
find that the war has entered, as pointed out by a 
writer m the Current Ilistcfrii (March), lU third 
phase — ^the phase in which Japan is to consoli- 
date the gains and must tiierefore deal with the 
foreigners who have preceded her in the game 
in China and secured for themselves in the past 
“concessions" as their centres of influence and 


Chins Incident* 

HALDAR 

exploitation of that vast Continent. Three 
’distinct phases mark this background of th<* 
“ Cliina Incident ” as it started in July, 1937 • 

“Tlie first extended from the outbreak of 
hostilities near Pciping in July, 1937, to the fall 
of Nanking early in December of that year. 
Except during the brief but heroic stand at 
Shanghai, the Climese were always in retreat. 
That period probably represents the closest 
Nippon mil ever come to fighting the kind of 
war m China she most desires. 

“ The lull marked by the sack of Nanking 
uas intended to give Japanese soldiers a chance 
to recuperate from their hard campaign, and to 
allon dissension to wreck the Chinese National 
Goveraroont. Actually, the recuperating was 
done by the Chinese army, with no peace offers 
forthcoming The fighting thereupon entered a 
phase in which the Chincee put up a more deter- 
mined defence, and Nippon was forced to expend 
ever increasing effort to achieve her objectives. 
This period included the drive on Hsuchow, the 
reversal at Taierbchwang, the breaking of the 
YeJJow River dykes, the offensii’e up the Yaoetse 
Valley, and finally the fall of Canton and I^n- 
kow' It consumed nearly a year. 

“ Now, truly, the campaign to 'chastise the 
outrageous anti-Japane«e ^vemment of China ’ 
is la its third inning It seems likely to rem.ain 
there for n decade, an era characterized by 
Japanese attempts to consolidate what they 
already hold, increased guenlla activuty on the 
part of the Chinese, mutual ollenng and reject- 
ing of peace terms, and mountiog international 
complications " 

Japanese Interference 

Japanese interference with the foreigners, 
with foreign shipping, foreign concessions, and 
the ‘ open door policy ’ was almost evident from 
the ^eiy beginning of the stmstle It is a 
chapter which is too recent to be forgotten. 
But, only when the Japanese had cleared the 
coastal towns were they in a position to come 
into grip with these foreigners. Chief among 
these latter was Britain no doubt, and next to 
Britain France, with her small concessions and 
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big stake ia Indo-China and the islands in the 
Pacific waters — all of which were threatened by 
the Japanese occupation of Amoy. But Euroy*e 
was a powder-magazine about to blow up anv 
moment, or at least France waa so. And the 
French and British were engaged in the TVe.'t 
and Near East. Japan had thus her line; sne 
proceeded and dared; and, these Powers 
be satisfied with strong protests against the 
Japanese attempts at ‘blockading’ the China 
coast particularly in landing marines at Kulang- 
6U, the Inter-national Settlement at Amoy*. 
Kulangsu, the International Settlement at Amoy, 
occupied the British ever since the incident 
there; but the 'Japanese Naval Commander 
would not remove his marines The island 
was blockaded, and the Settlement tan 
short of food. The Japaese threat of 
blockading the coast was not a mere ‘ try-on ' 
as the Japanese proved when a Japanese cxuiser 
actually stopped and boarded the British P i 0. 
liner Ranpum on the absurd e.xcuse that the 
cruiser only wished to identify her nationality. 
The Treaty Port of Swatow, it could be surmised, 
would be an objective for Japanese occupa- 
tion which would thus stop food-supplies to 
Hong-Kong and close one more South China 
door of Chiang Kai-shek for importation of 
loteign arms It came in the natural course on 
June 21 

The Tientsin incident in North China came 
earlier (June 13). The concession of Tientsin 
houses about 3,000 Britisher, 2,000 foreigners, 
and, 45,000 Chinese. The concession was in a 
particularly weak position, close to the iron 
clutches of the Kn antung Array of North China, 
which did not wait for instructions from Tokyo 
nor stopped short oi pursuing its own policy 
of military occupation in fear of any disappro- 
val of the ‘ degenerate civilians at home ’ The 
Army declared a ‘ seize ’ of the concession on 
th-i ground that Britam waahaihourmgthe alleg- 
ed ‘ terrorist ’ culprits The ‘ seize ’ developed, 
foodstuff could not be imported into the British 
concession, entry’ into it was almost negatived, 
the Britishers being in particular subjected to a 
‘strip to the skin’ search. Indignities on Britons 
were loudly reported with s.atisfaction in the 
German and Italian press; British protests were 
strong, and, the British Foreign Secretary, assur- 
ed the public (June 21) that they were "fully 
alive to the reactions of the present dispute on 
the position of other British and intenmtional 
settlements in Chdna,” but they did cot desire to 
•" widen the are.a of disagreement or complicate 
-the situation that is already difEcuU." The 
British Premier hoped (June 22) that “ it would 


be possible to settle local issues, but if negotia- 
tions failed the Government were considering 
what further steps they should take.” The 
British Press knew the meaning of the words, 
knew the position of Britain m world politics, 
knew also that Soviet Russia had definitely 
stripped British imperialism of its vanity and 
prestige in the continued cool responses that the 
Soviet returned to the British approach for an 
agreement But the Japanese insults were too 
rude not to warm the Press up — particularly as 
the Japanese Press were also making no pretence 
of hiding the intentions of the Japanese m the 
Tientsin affair. 

Ceoeral Suprama, Supreme Commander of force tn 
North China in hi» first Press interview (June 20) since 
the start of the Tientsin bloctade (June 13) at Peipen 
declared, according lo the Domei Agency, ' we have no 
inieotion of seeking to recover the foreign concessions 
forcibly hut we will keen out firm policy until and unless 
Bntaib agrees to co-operate with Japan in the construction 
of a new order in east Asia.' 

He added that the isolation of the British and French 
concessions is the most impcnant issue at ptesent facing 
the army In North that nationals of powers other than 
British and the Chinese people thonaelves would patiently 
bear such inconvenieiice as might befall them as ■ result 
ol the blockade lor the sake of restoration of peace and 
order In North China. 

The Japauese Cabinet fully supported the 
action of the Ajmy m blockading Tientsm 
British proposals for a compromise was rejected 
though the Ambassador bad assurances that 
Japan intended no violation of the foreimers’ 
rights If that meant any thing after all the 
stark evidence of the facts and the Japanese 
practices, Japanese press spared no pains to 
disabuse the minds of the Britishers The 
Tokyo newspaper Yomiun Shimbum said : 

‘ What Japan is aiming at is not the question 
of the British concession in Tientsin alone She 
has taken up the question of Foreign concessions 
m China generally, and, furthermore, that of the 
For Eastern policies of Great Brrtmn and France. 

Referring to the blockade the Hocln Simbit-n 
said . “ Ev^n if the authorities deh\er the mur- 
derers to Japan, the sword cannot be returned 
to the scabbard without a fundamental solu- 
tion of the whole issue in China ” 

So, though no official conditions are offered, 
we know what the North China Army wants of 
Britain. A Tientsin message states (June 25) 
that the Japanese sponsored Provisional Gov- 
ernment has sent a list of demands to the 
British Consulate-Geneial ; 

Firstly, immeditte haoding over of leirorists slid 
eomimmist elcmviils witbm the Bnti^b Conce«<ion; 

Secondly, co-opeialion sn J»p&n’* cuirtocy pMicv. 
includjng the preveotioD of cixcnlacion of Chlneoe nitioual 
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currcncr not?* Bnd *«»I*Hnce in th« ttaatlft ol Chimte 
ntiionul Govemm<‘nt‘t »>]>cr tck^rvcs itored in ihe 
CoacpJsJon; • 

XliirillTi permi'‘»ion 1o in»p#ct Chinf»e kanki, «- 
chsnfr ihnpi, and tlotea in tlie ConcMticn; 

Fourthly, eupnrrwiion of kU sci>, movemonlt, opinion* 
anil publication* lioitile to iKe Trovisionat Govrrnmcnt, 


Fab Lastbus Tolicy 


In fact, it is now really the British 
Far Eastern policy that has come in 
for attack from Japan. That poli<gr has 
viewed M ith disapproval the Japanese 
accession of strength and aggression in China; 
it knew that the affairs in the Far East were 
for various reasons beyond European control 
now, and, that the British rights and interests in 
China wore slowly being endangered by Japan. 
But Britain was not in a position to slop Japan 
— she did not actually desire China to win, 
specially after the Sonet friendship that Chinn 
had sought and accepted. But Britain would 
not on the other pond sec tlie Japanese sneep 
off the vast board of the Pacific, all other forces, 
and, along with that, (he British interests that 
arc so shakily held noa'-o-days m the Eart. 
ilence, Britain would not side with China in 
this her last hour; but would help to be on her 
feet to continue her death-grapple with Japan 
British loan tried to strengthen Chinc«c currency 
British arms poured in and British concessions 
were the gates. The Bunna-Yunn road 
was buzzing with the arms traffic while the 
British settlements in China were humming with 
Chinese students reading anti-Japanese tevt- 
books of China. The attitude of the Japanese 
who held Britain to be responsible (or prolong- 
ing their Chinese c.ampaign may be clearly read 
from the following editorial (tx-anslated) from 
the Japanese paper, Kofctimm, towards the end 
of April, last 


What 1* discussed in this country is nol peace 
advocacj, bul jneasures loohmg lowwd the di-posihon of 
the China incident 

Two opinion* hare been put forth in this connerl on 
One IS relal ye to measures to bring about * -peedy «nd 
effective selllemenl of the incident, the other is an ardent 
opinion advocaling sustained warfare Those who rwph* 
size the latter hold that w»r is not priniarily • means 
of foIviBg the incident, but has a deeper signibeanre— a 
measure necessary to as«are the long range rrconsiniclion 

** Altliough these opinions differ Outwardly, they agree 
in principle. Their common basis of agreemest la that 
as long as BriW'h influence enats in the Far East, M wdl 
be impossible for Japan to solve the situation qnirhly. 
Until ibis influence is removed, it will be impossible lo 
realize the objective of creating a new order. Thus il 
appears that Cnti«h influence either m\i*t be 1 qnidated, 
or It must be nlilized to the fu!} by this country to attain 
the final objective of ibe holy war. 

If Japan follows the former policy, ihe use of forte 


will be anivoJiiaLfe. ff the latter ii adopted, this country 
ma«t nmis revert lo it* traditional favor of worthippng 
and currying Vnlain’t taw. Whetber Jlrifaia f* to be- 
regarded at friend or enemy is the greatest (pieslioa 
before Japan at presenf. It wilj hare to aake the choice 
sooner nr later. 

If Japan deeidei to oppose Vriiaia, the hng pending 
que-tion of itrengibenitig the Japan.Certnan Italian anli- 
Comintem axis will be solved m ibe rourse of the den’. 
*ion. In tills event, the China incident would be settled 

r lckly and ihe projected construction of Ea«t Asia would 
ft from a long term to a short term bas's. If the pro- 
Rntish attitude preraiU. at at the time of the London 
navaf limitation conference, and if the country intends 
|o solve the Incident on this basis, Japan's honor again 
inH fie dragged la the mod and the objective of the holy 
war voM be lost completely. The spirits of the thousands 
who hare aaeriBeed ibeir lives for Japan in the preseat 
hostilities will be lomented «nd anguished hy this 
pro<pect>ve situation and the unpleassQt events that would 
follow. When vie consider thi*. Ve cannot but shmlder. 

Two Teavno! provide the background for General 
Chitng Kai sbek'* recently reiterated determination to 
continue te*i«unce 8gtin«t Jinsn to the bitter end. One 
is his knowledge of Japan’s weak kneed foreign policy- 
part, cnlarly With regard to Britain — and the other i< his 
ten<e of treuntT sn the knowledge ihai Brits n will 
continue to give him positive aid. The former it adegnale- 
ly proved by the msnner in which J»an disposed of the 
Lad)bird incident m December, 1937, and the latter u 
■llustraied by the coaipleiion of the muoitiens supply 
roote to she Chiang regime. 

The wave of terrorism svseeping the foreign eoneessloa 
in Shanghai, and Tientsin also is doe fuadatneotany to 
Japsn’s negtiive policy toward Britain. Right now it tbfr- 
iine for Japan to tale a definite stand against Britain, 
thereby entering a sew stage of war. 

The recent Craigie-Kerr conversaiiona in Shanghai, 
ibe visit of the Bnush AmhassaJor to Chungking, an 
important conference m London between the British 
roreicn ilfioisier. Lord Halifax, and the t/ndersecreiarr. 

Mr Richard Butler: Ibe statement here he the Bnlith 
Ambassador. Sir Robert Craigie, that the pre«en} )i not 
the lime for peace, General Ctuang's declaration— <11 these 
factors lemmd os that we must reconsider our policy. 

XTiihoui wailing for the effects of the declaration, it 
vnll be necessary for Japan to eliminate British influence 
m China by force, u'ing as a preredent the ancient policy 
employed of the Empress Jmgu in marching against 
Korea, which at that nine was leoJinn support to an 
insurrectionary tnbe in Kyushu. 

Britain to Ynxn ^ 

So, vhai 13 u-anfed t/} Briiam w that 
she must co-operate with Japan in estabhshing- 
a cVeat Order in the Far East The implication 
of that Japanese policy is too I'oll-known to 
point out — creation of pronncial jranchuUios in 
China under the political and economic hegc- 
monv of Japan and Japan alone 

It IS obvious Britain would not agree to 
this But can Britain refuse — in view of the 
vigorous hnc of action that the Japanese are 
now taking in Tientsin and Swatow ? The ans- 
wer depenrts on certain factors which are not 
eien from the Naval Base of Singapore. An 
economic sanction or embargo oa Japanese 
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imports may dislocate Japanese economic 
life which i5 already passing through crisis. 
But that measure is difficult to apply in the 
Pacific ivithout resulting m actual hostilitie<i 
from Japan. The European situation an*! 
the European question must calm down, oi 
open a way of escape of a kind to allow Britain 
to affcrt liertclf in the Far East. That possi- 
bility can come off if Britain can score off an 
carlj agreement with Soviet Russia— which 
under the circumstances becomes increasingly 
costly, — and, then too, if Berlin and Rome cool off 
^om-tiicir third participant of the Axis, Tokyo. 
Gennan attitude towards Britain at the moment 
in fact would decide British attitude in the Tar 
East A British defeat tliere would make no 
difference to Germany; but the Japanese must 
keep the British engaged there, that is the 
German object Of still greater interest for 
Germany is that Japan must not bo taken up 
with Britain now (when China is alre.ady en- 
gaging her) and lo^c her effective strength as a 
check on the Soviet East. For, Bntain too. 
the ri'k of an .\nglo-Japanesc conflict is too 
great to take. She would never run it without 
a Soviet nmement, and/or wnthout anywav 
detaching Germany from the Axis The only 
other hope for her is support from the U S a. 
in thi« direction. As it is Britain can count on 
American sjmpathy but how far that would 
m.atcrialize into militarj* or financial aid m .x 
light against Japan ii unknown At Tientsin, 
k-wntow and Hong-Kong, Britain therefore, 


would trj' only to hold on until the times 
change, and meet the Japanese challenge mean- 
while with diplomatic protests, and, if necessary, 
by piecemeal settlements submission of the 
rights and concessions viz., surrender of the 
Chinese suspects to ‘North China’ i.e., Japanese 
justice, and restrictions on war supplies to 
Chian-Kai-Shck. For the present that would 
satisfy Japan, Japan too, it is patent, is net 
strong enough to add another w ar — a w ar 
with Britain m particular. A first class war 
would probably bring down the Soviet wolf 
on the .Amur and Mongolian borders But at the 
same time she knows tliat Britain can not sail 
ox'cr to the Pacific at the moment, and, Japan 
know a too if the “China Incident ’’ is to be 
ended, and ended as Japan desires, this is the 
xva 3 ' and this is the liour. Dare and drive o’l 

This third phase of the Chinese campaign 
has thus brought the foreigners face to face w ith 
Japan, for, Japanese consolidation would mean 
end of their concession and privileges, end finally 
even of their trading facilities too The phase 
in other respecis illustrates the national and 
militaiy* strength of China in organising in 
hinterlands her future and possible victoiy* 
against Japan, in possession of all that was 
China formerly, and, the social economic 
strength of Japan m the face of a crisis which 
all economic pundits and social jxrophets pre- 
dicted would mean her economic ruin and 
social revolution. 
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«aate can make it ao, and oo cau«« can pro*p«r which •$ 
pro*ecuted by luch tn«an< 

Teacliiiig of Aeronautics in Indian 
UnUersilies 

Aeronautics has not go far found a place 
IE the curriculum of studies m Indian Unncr- 
sities. A beginning has been made in certain 
Universities, notably Allahabad, but facilities 
are not available at most of the Universities for 
specialization in this subject Apart from the 
Flying Club in Calcutta, tliere is no m=tilution 
in Bengal where even the elementary training 
in aeronautics may be obtained. Tfrites B C 
Sen in the AviatxCfn Gazette and Annual of 
Calcutta : 

la Vestem conatries course in aeronautics is offered 
in all principal Universities and Tecfirnsche Hochichalen. 

To start w th, this subject may be inlrodoced w 
Indian UmTer<iLes as one of the optional subjects at 
the BSc stage and as one of the allenalive special 
papers m Phy»ics or Applied Mathematics at the htSc. 
stage. Simitar provisions maf also be made to the 
Engineering cour«es. 

It seems quite certain that there will be no lack of 
slodents to lake up this subject of study in the 
Universities 


The University course will be m Its real «en«e folly 
complementary to the tramms in praetieai air pilotaee 
and 'gtetind' enimeerins which is imparted nr the 
Flyiiis Qubs in India. University students of this 
faculty are likely to feel inclined to join the flytse 
Clubs in large numbers. Similarly club-Cramed pupils 
who bate the requisite academic qualifications may feel 
called upon to profit br the University courses. The 
Universities and the Flying Qnbs may thus vrork m 
close co-opeiation evolving a most comprehensive scheme 
of air training for the benefit of the students of India. 

The rapidly developing science of aero- 
nautics has opened up a vast field for research 
for the mathematician, the physicist and the 
aeronautical engineer 

It the 'ubject is mtrodoced m the Indian Univerii. 
ties we shall have, before long, a band of devoted research 
workers in India who will merit international recognition 
■n the fulness of time. Closely following on this develop- 
ment the need will an^e for an ‘ Indian Aeronantical 
Society* and the deliberations on aeronantical subjects 
will form an important feature of the annual sessions of 
the India-a Science Congress. 

The teaching of aeronautics in Indian Universities 
may not «olve the problem of tmemployment or for the 
matter of that any other problems except its own. But, 
as indicated above, it will pave the way for Indians to 
make distinctive contributions in the making of history 
in the air 


The demand for admission will more than Ajanta 

justify the expenditure that may be mvoIvH The traditions of Ajaota exerted far-reacb- 
■ ir bringing this faculty into being. mg iofiuence not only on the art of India and her 
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colonies but also on that of other regions where 
the religion of Buddha penetrated. Obsenia 
Dr. Moti Chandra in The Buddha-Prabha : 


ed in *culptur«» may fee assigned le the fiftb 


AD.; Cave No. 11 to the period Wiv^een 500 lt« 
), and ll« Cam XM and XVIl of circa 500 A.D. 


The very name of Ajanta Cavea conjures up tfee 
vision of Jovdy frescoes which are universUy accepted 
to be the masterpieces of Indian pictorial an from the 
first century B. C. to the sixth century A U 

Tlie cavea cumbalng twenty-mae are cut fit a aem^ 
circular scrap of rock 250 feet high in one of the Chats 
which mark the boundary of the beeean from the 
Khandesh. Apart from the frandeur of piistisa and 
Sculpture nature has endowed Ajanta with enviable wunu 
The rocks jutting out in the open at places clothed with 
forest overgrowth, and at pieces bereft of vcgetatiOB; the 
river Waghora meandeiiiit her way tViiough the ihii^ 
mass of luxuriant tropical vegetation, and the air thick 
with the sweet warbhs| of birds give a peculiarly 
sombre atmosphere to the landscape. The sylvan quiet i-f 
Ajanta is disturbed at times by the chatter and shrieks 
of monkeys whose niishle moveiDent aaione the rocks 
and green trees creates a picture which is hard to forget 
The impact with the modem civilisation m the {aim of 
shrieking and hooting motor cars has driven away ihe 
wild denuens of the forest to safer quarters m the inten* 
oTs. But one can easily guess that In ancient iimes the 
place must have been the haunt of t'gers, bears, 
leopards and other animals. Deer with majestie gait and 
wondering eyes fiock when the crop is npe and the 
golden ears of wheat and barley rustle in the air ex- 
tending as It were a tantaliiiog invitaugn to them Ooe 
could well understand the choice of Buddhist monks of 
this place where joyous peace reigned supreme untram- 
melled by the humdrum of everyday life. 

There are twenty-nine cavea in all, which 
were once adorned with fresco paintings 


Labour Legislation in Ancient India 
In Ancient India labourers ttere treated.’ 
well and enjoyed perhaps for more privileges 
than their brethem today. Observes K. S. 
Srikantan in the Triveni : 

Labour formed the backbone of Hindu society. The- 
authors of the Dharms and Attha Sastras repeatedly 
observe that on a contented labour class depends the 
eroHih of society and srahiiity of government, ft was, 
iherefore, the paramount duly of the king, to look to iheir 
welfare and to defend ibeir cause m ca«c of differrnce- 
«f opimoa between the lahourers and their employers. 
Says Sukra. “according to the qualifications of the workers,, 
there should be the rales of wages, fired by the King- 
carefuHy for hia own welfare." Again, he observes, “ooe 
should neither stop nor postpone payment of wages." 
Says Naradi, “a master shall regularly pay wages lo- 
tbe servant hired to him, wbelher it he at tie commence- 
ment, at the middle, or at the end of his work, just as- 
he bad agreed to.” An employer who pusipones payment 
and fails to pay wages shalJ bo punished with * fine of‘ 
12 panes or 5 ttmes ibe amotint of the wages " Says 
Brihsspaihi, “when a master does not pay wigea for tha- 
labour stipolaied. afirr ihe work bas beea performed, 
he shall M compelled by the King lo pay it, and a pro— 
poriionaie fine besides." Di'poies regarding wages were- 
decided personally by the King rn the sitength of evidencs- 
furnisheo by witnesses. “ In the absence of witnesses,'’' 
says Kauiilya. “ ihe rnaner who has provided work for 
the servant shall be rsamined.'' 

Wogca ia Ancient India Jippenp to have 
been fairly high, for again and again the law- 
givers observe that wages were eNpeefed to 
enable (he labourer and the incmbera of liiSi 
family to lead a normal standard of life. 
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if the labnuTci 'was not imii;, this is to l>e given to the 
willow or son or to his well behaved daughters. ENery 
labourer is entitled to a re«pite of IS days every year." 
Again, “the employer should give the serfint one.eiglrtt 
of the salary by way of reward every year and if the 
work has been done with exceptional ability, onie.«ighth 
of the services rendered.” Sickness was not to 'be taken 
advantage of for dispensing ■mth the »erviccs of labourer*. 
On the other hand, they were to be given 'wages even 
when they were confined to their beds. “ Even a slight 
portion should not be deducted from the faS remunera* 
lion of a labourer, who has been ill for hall a fortnight; 
but if the disease were to continue long, the labourer 
"was entitled to three-fourths of his remuneration until 
the period of his recovery. But if he were perinanenilv 
incapacitated, then three months’ wages were to be paid 
to a servant who had setted longer Every laboam was 
to be given enough leisure to attend to bis domestic 
duties.” For the discharge of their domestic duties, ser 
vants should be granted leave for one yarns during day* 
lime and three yamas by night, and a servant who has 
been appointed for a day should be allowed half a yama.” 

Tlic Idea of Purusartha 
The idea of puneartha hag played a very 
important part in the hiitorj* of Indian thought. 
All the vidyds or branches of learning assign to 
it the foremost place in their inquiries. Writes 
Professor M Hiriyanna in Prabuddha Bharaia • 

The term punumha Iitecslly signifies 'what is sought 
by men,’ to tbtt it oay be taken as e<TuivaIem to a human 
«)d or purposa. 

know that man, like the other living beings, acts 
Instinctively: bat he can also do so deliberately That Is. 
be can rnn*eiousty set before liimwif ends and work for 
them. It 18 this coAsnons ^tsuit that tisnsfotins them 
into puratartha. 

The puTuaatthas that have been recogni*ed in India 
from very early times are four arthe, kama. Pharma and 
molsha; and the main aim of every vidya is to deal wilb 
one or another of them 

Of ihe four values mentioned above, the last two, stz, 
dharma and mokshc, are spiritual, and (ho sole purpo*e 
-of the Veda. a« it bas for long been held, is (o elucidate 
their nature and to Mint out ihe proper wav to realise 
them Bui pursuing tne«e higher values does not necesvan- 
ly mean abandoning (be lower ones of erthn and knmo, 
for there is no neces«ary opposition Iwtween them — ai lea'l 
tceordins lo ibe majority of JoJun ihiskir* Wbst is 
divountenanced by them is onlv iheir pursuit for their 
own sake and not as means to s higher value When they 
arc made to tub«erve the Istier, they become totally irans- 
lormrd Tliere is a world of difference, for esample, 
liclwrcn wealih sought as a means lo wlf indulgence and as 
a nejns to some beneficent purpose 

Of the two spiniusi value* there were schools of 
rhouehi in India that upheld the •oprenacy of dharma, 
and nrnre than on“ old Sanskrit work speak only of three 
tatecotiev ol vslnev ilrirorgo, Ifavins out mokaho) Bol 
griJiislly. moksK/t came to l>e regarded as the only nllimaie 
or «i.Vrctne eefue (peromcpiirusarlhol. moAsfa being the 
reatisaiion of one's self in its true nature 

The writer concludes : 

Is the hiihe«t value realisable bv man or i* it merely 
an idea * Ml Indian thinkers agree that it can l« iea]i*ed. 
sorap naintaminc that rhe realisation itiiv take place wea 
writljn the ipis of the present life. Nature. facIndJig the 
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phyiical frame wuli wlilrli it liai Invetted man, i« not 
imally either hn<iile or inJiOerent to hU ipiritual aipira- 
fioni; and lie is hound (o aucceeil fn attaining them in 
llie end. if not at once, provided only that hit eflorta in that 
direction are aerioua and tinccre One ayttem. tiz, the 
Sankhya e'>fa ao far an to maintain that the kingdom of 
Nature h not rnerely favouraMe lo man'a realtsailoit of the 
Iiighetl ideal, but that it is designed preciacty to bring 
about that coniummatlon. 


Anger 

Psycho-analysis alma at finding out causes 
for a mental phenomenon lying beyond the 
range of our consciousness. It haa thrown 
considerable light on some of our mental 
mechanisms, and the Ecrvicca of the new 
science may be utilized in unravelling the 
mystery of anger. Observes Dr. G. Bose m 
The Bihar Herald : 

Let us Me what the conscious mind has to My 
regarding the origin of anger. Tiie average man geu 
angry when any one injures his reputation, hurts his 
self re*peci or denies him the re*peet that is his due. 
nr when his weakness is exposed or when his subordmaies 
do not obey him. In all these circumstances it will be 
aetieed that the ego has received a check in its desire 
to be great. 

Then again I may be angry if I receive a physical 
ja;ury Iron another or when I am disturbed in my rest 
or when 1 go heme huntrry and find that she food is 
unpalatable. Under all these conditions it is not the 
desire to be great that has been affected hut somethino 
has interfered with the enjoyment of plea«sre 

But the maiter ts not so s mple ts « loots at first 
Mght. I may be angiy when I find my rival in business 
amassing wealth or when I find lomebody behavios in a 
foolish manner or when another person cells a I'e or 
does something wrong If I happen to suffer from 
Insomnia the mere sight of a person enjoying gMd sleep 
might rouse my temper It may be said that the des re 
to see everybody behav ng according to my own ideals 
is responsible for the genesis of such anger I have 
certain ethical and moral standards snd 1 expect that 
others will also follow my ideal But tb s would not 
explain the anger of envy. Curiously enough il is lost 
these cases of unreasonable anger that affords the psycho 
analyst a clue to ihe mechanism of anger 

Anger i» a modified repressed desire snd is an un 
conscious expression of the wi«h to behave 1 ke the 
provocative agent When there is absolutely w> possi 
bilily for action the factor of willingness is enlirelv kept 
out of the mind and there is no struggle Directly an 
action becomes possible the wish to do it is unconsciously 
stimulated and" the mental conflict results in the develop* 
niejjr of anger. 

The unconscious desire to place oneself in 
the position of llie provocative agent in situa- 
tions of anger is very clearly illustrated in 
certain incidents of everyday life 

You see a carter cruelly treating a bullock : your 
first impuUe is lo strike the. man le, to behave exactly 
as the man has done Of course, you explain your cooduct 
on grounds of sympathy for the poor beast, but the first 
emotion lo rise m your breast ia anger rather than 
sympathy You mu«t remember that I do not for a 
moment under estimate the corrective and aocial value 


of aucii anger— my concern here ia to find the causer 
for It. The aime desire to place himself in the a liialion 
of the provocBli e agent makes the afecpless person angry 
when he finds his companion annrins. 

tis Jake anolhey i})unrat on. A irhoo) master 
may fie pngry w th his pupil who fails to grasp a simple 
rolilem. In such a case as, ihia either the school master 
at over-estimated the intelligence of tin- student or be 
baa foilcf to gmp liie difficulty o! the b^—hoth signi 
of bit own defecl/re inlelhpencc. The euccefstui echool 
master ahould he aide lo place himself in the position 
of the hoy and to lopreciate hia diffiiuliies i c., he ahould 
feel or realize where the diflicoltv 1 es and for this purpose 
ahould be aide to come down to the level of the in 
lelhgciice of the boy. True inteJJigenee meana a capaeltf 
to appreciate fooli»nnei». Those who fail to realize their 
own foolishness get annoyed at the foolishness oi others. 
The office master who loses hia temper and rebukes hia 
assistant belongs to this class. A little psycho-enalys a 
would do iznmense good in such cases. To know all /a 
to forgive all: if you ih nk that anger Is good for main- 
taining discipline make a show of il by all means, hut. 
leal anger fs bad for your liver, especialiy in such cruel 
westher 

Psycho-analysis then teaches us that we 
RCt angry wjtb anybody or at anything- 
because a provocative situation stimulates in u* 
the unconscious desire to behove like tlie per®on 
or the agent that is giving us the provocation. 

If we could unearth all those btdden wishes 
which lie buried tn the unknown depth* of Ofif 
mind we would be isionished to find that things we 
have been accustomed to hate and cons der dark and 
sinister are all there struggling for supremacy. It wnuliL 
then be poHible to realize from a son ol personal 
teioitjoo why a certain person eommua t enne, and' 
why another eommiia aomething wron;, end why eiill 
another goes for a foolish act. When such an apprecia- 
tion comes to a person h s mind remains unntfflea even 
under the most provocitive c rcumstances. He then 
combats evil not from a feeling of anger, but from a 
sense of social duty like the judge, who distributes no- 
vindictive justice, but awards punishment for the benefit 
of see etf Anger la a reiic ef our animal heniage whickt 
I maintain is not essential to our social well being 


Propitiatory Rites tor Warding off the 
Evils of Old Age 

-In examining certain itvorks m Sanskrit 
enumerating the infirmities of old age and 
giving detailed descriptions of rites performed 
nith tl»e object oi warding off evils associated 
with it, Chintaharan Chakravarti makes the 
following remarks in the New Indian Antiquary: 

Liule-known rites consitting of the worship of the 
Cod of Death as well as of various dcil es, spirits and 
immortal nersonsgea of rajlhological fame (like Asvatha- 
man. Bah. Vyas, Hanumat, Vibhisana Knpa and 
Perasursmal followed by the feeding of and making 
gifts to Brahmins were sometimes performed by people 
in the Bitirth and seventieth year of their life. These 
ntes hod the object of wardina off the evils associated 
with old ape. Ugrarathasanli, S3*tipuni«anii and Bhai- 
mirathisiQu were the names of the r lea performed 
respectively on the attainment and completion of the* 
aixUeth year and teaching the year seventy. Tbough* 
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different in names the riles were almost identical on each 
of these occasions Antiquity for these rites ate claimed 
through their supposed assoc. ation with dirine beings and 
Vedic sages. 

The rites may be performed on any auspicious day 
in a sacred site. The worship is to he offered to de.ties 
made of gold, silrer, copper or even earth according to 
the financial abilit'es of the worship. A number of Vedic 
mantras are used on the occasion. After the worship 
proper homa (sacrifice) is to be performed with different 
mater.aU m honour of the Tarious deities The wor- 
shipper IS then to be bathed with sanctified water placed 
in a jar with one hundred holes, presumably symbolising 
a 1 fe of hundred year® This is to he followed by gifts 
inade to Brahm ns and the poor. Performance of these 
rites, It IS assured, leads to a long life full of peace and 
plenty. A number of small but apparently late treatises 
in Sanskrit g.ving elaborate descriptions of the«e riles 
are known to hare come down. The manuscripts Library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses five 
manu'cripts of four of these works, while there is refer 
ence to several manusenpts lO the catalogues and reports 
of Bumeli, Oppert and Bbandarkar. A short acconni of 
the manuscripts belonging to the Society will not be 
out of place here. 

The Society po««e8«ei two manuscripts of a work 
called the Ugrtirathasanti, one of which has been described 
by R L hinra and H P. Sbsstn, while the other belongs 
to the collection recently transferred from tbe Ind an 
Museum (3051). 

Another manuscript of a different work, but of the 
lame name, described by R L Mitra, Is also found id 
the library of the Society (2225). This is attributed to 
Saunaka 

A manuscript of a work of the Sa®tipurti$anii, slated 
to have been compiled by Saunaka. belongs to ibe sane 
collection 

A rather unique manusenot po8$es»ed bv the Society 
IB of a work called the Bhdinratkismn which is stated 
to form part of a bigger work called the BnhatSaiaiahfa. 
It belongs to the collection transferred from tbe Indian 
Museum (3052) 

Indian World 

Dr. Meghnad Saha discusses in the Indian 
World the problem of life on planets . 

The Copernican theory backed by our knowledge id 
astronomy, ma mams that the earth is not the centre of 
the universe It is merely a speck in space Even in ihc 
solar system there are bodies which have larger ma«s 
and area than the earth, and almost similar physical 
conditions Secondly man is regarded not as specially 
created bv Cod in His own image to dominate creatioo, 
but simply as the culm nation of life which has developed 
from very much lower forms in course of the la«t 3,000 
or 4.000 million years 

It s well known that all plant and anunal bodies 
mainly consist of a lew elements, carbon, hydroSen. oxygen, 
nitrogen and a few other elements in small proportion 
The ex slence of life depends on cerliin conditions of 


temperature, existence of water, oxygen, carbon dioxide- 
and certain chem.cal reactions. 

The physical conditions existing on the moon and 
other planets showed that the possibility of the existence- 
of life anywhere outside the earth was extremely small- 

Tlie moon is a very small body, tbe value of gravity 
on it is extremely small, hence it has lost all atmos« 
pWe. The temperature is too low. It is merely a 
Urge piece of stone and probably does not support any 
life — vegetable or aiumal. 

As regards the planets. Mercury is so near the sun 
that it IS extremely hot and it must have lost all its 
atmosphere. Of the major planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune are <o remote from the sun that 
their temperatures are extremely low 

The most interesting possibilities are afforded by 
Venos and Mars. 

Astronomcal investigations show that Venus is 
almost the twin of the earth as regards its total mass 
and gravity It has got a very dense atmo*phere but the 
amount of oxygen appears to be extremely small. 
Spectroscopic investigations show that it has got a very 
den®e aimo«phere of carbon dioxide nearlv 200 limes 
larger than the quantity of this gas on the earth. It 
IS inclined to the ecliptic at 52* so that u has got enly 
a torr.d and a frigid rone with no temperate rones 

The possibility of tbe existence of human life on 
Mars cannot be ent relv ruled out Mats shows polar 
caps which increase and decrease seasonally It is sup- 
posed that these are caps of snow formed round the 
poles during the Martian winter. Spectro'copie exami- 
nations have shown small quantities of water vapour and 
oxygen in tbe aimosphere of Mare. But these are ex- 
tremely small compared with those on the earth. 
Recently by means of infra red photographs it has been 
po®®«ble for avlTonomers to obtain a picture of the 
surface of Mars Ji a full of irregularities and season- 
ally. regions appear which seem to indicate tbe 
prevalence there of ween vegetation 

There is a popular belief that the people on tbe 
suiface of the Mars have formed tbemvelves into a sort 
of world federal on and they manage somehow to eke 
out an existence bv having a network of canals, by means 
of which they bring the small quantity of water which 
exists on their planet from the poles to the equator and 
thus raise all the necessities of life. But the physical 
studies show that the surface is extremely red. This is 
probably due to the fact that all the ferrous rocks oa 
Mars have been converted into feme bv absorbing 
oxygen. The same process is also taking place on the 
earth. The rocks are mostly ferrous and deficient m 
oxygen. Probably a lime will come when mo«t of the 
free oxjgen in the atmosphere of our Earth will be 
absorbed by the rocks and we shall be reduced to the 
state of Mars 

It IS possible to sa' that on the surface of Wnns 
life may have ju«t started in a very low vegetable form 
and animal life will probably develop after three or four 
thousand million years. On Mar*. I eppears that life 
s becoming extinct If it exists it mu®t be very pre- 
carous Alter a few thousand million years Mars will 
probably become dead like the moon 



Women unclor llic Totalitarian ncgtmc 
Few people outside Italy arc aware of the 
jjstonnfJing degradation in legal and fowal 
etntus FufTcred by the Italian womanhooil 
under Pascijjn. D. Sylvia Pankbursl, the 
famous champion of women’s rights, writes -n 
iho Jlihbcrt Journal ; 

The ramitnum ige tor ni4rri*ge in It»ly, hilheno 
fifteen hr eirli and eighiten lor ]«d«, were irdoeei) to 
iourteen and aixteen tr*pecii>ely, a deplorably retrograde 
ttep which wia the more prievoua on aceoimt of ibe legally 
de(en«e1e«a position of the little girls ifiua prematurety 
liisiened .nio matrimony. 

The new Iialian Pena] Code ponishes only what is 
regarded as the abuse of physical correction and discipline 
by the head o( the taroily toward h a wife and children. 
Only if the physical eonection gfren by him cau«e the 
risk to a woman or children ol mental or bodily illness 
la he held to he in fault, and he will then receive no more 
than ais months' imprisonment— .nstead of fise yeara as 
in the former Cede. If the sieiira dies, the penalty is 
only eight years, the eritoe is not regarded as murder 
under aggrasated circumstances, as in the former Code. 
Jt Js clear that an Italian may beat his family as raueb 
as he pleases, provided no bones be broken — and even 
that may be exeosed. 

If a wife, Perhaps one of those chill wites of founeeo 
years, menacea by a beating, flee from ber busbaodV 
domicile, the police are authotited to tttek ber down and 
return her and she is liable for bet offence to a year's 
Impr sonment or a fine from one to ten thousand lire 
The husband is under no such penaltirs, he is free to 
go where he will. 

Adultery by a wife is punishable by irnprisonment 
for tvfo years, the highest pun shmeni for ihss offence given 
by any European eouolry, and few States deal with it as 
j penal matter The husband, on the other hand, inenes 
no penalty unte«a he keep « m stress and the fact be « 
matter of nubbe notoriety — which no Fasci‘1 Conrt would 
.ever admit against a Faacnt ! 

While women are savagely punnbed for 
any lapse front chastity, rape is treated with 
the utmost leniency. 

Virtually all protection of litrle girls against aediicCion 
has been swept away; consent by a girl child, however 
young. IS valid legal excuse for sexual inlerconise and its 
results; only if the girl be under sixleen years ami the 
seducer a marr ed Rian, and it ran fnrllier lie proved that 
he concealed from hia victim that be was niarned and 
seduced her under promise of mart age, does the law re 
cognize that he has commilted an offence Jn that ca>e 
he may be pun shed by from three monlhs' to two years 
imprisonment But he may find a loophole for escape : 
if lie can make the court believe that the g rl was alrt^y 
morally corrupted before he sedoced her. be goes scct- 

Under the old Italian Code, abduclioo was puaisfiaUe 
ly seven years’ imprisonment and a woman was lieU to be 


a minor until Iwenlycme years of age. The hew Cod* 
has reduced llie age to fourteen years and the nuximom 
penalty to only two or three years if the victim be under 
fourteen years. 

Under the Xational Socialist government 
of Hitler, woman bears giniil.'ir shackles and 
the imposing of (hem has been even more sensa* 
tiooal and more loudly proclaimed. 

The fl'ari advent le power meant the Immediate ex- 
ctuson of women from their newly won seats id the 
Reichstag, the provmciil Pari areents and all local legis- 
lative bodies to which they had been elrctid in consider* 
able nnmbers after they won the rights of citizenship in 
ibe Ilevoliiiioo of 1913. A defermined move was at once 
made lo exclude women front at) employment by public 
bodies. Government drpailments, local cocncils, nospitils 
and, at far as possible, even schoola, Aff women under 
ihinysfive yein were made ineligible for Covernment em- 
ployoieob and they were deharrod if mamed Jo bashards 
in employment or to men of non-Aryan aioek. The law 
of June 30, 1913. eroslded that named women wen to 
be daini«ed from all employment if Ihefr aupetfori con- 
sidered ihem tufEciently provided (or and nnmimed women 
were also to be dismissed if it Were held that ihev could 
be auppotied by parenia, broihetx or even sister*. Without 
waiting to pau anv law, the Nad Government had already 
reoovM thootandi ol women from public ofices which 
ibev had ocvop e<l with great dignity and competence 
during the Republic. 

For ttrerytysfivc vears German women had 
iws'essed Ibe rigJit of admijeion to (lie Univer- 
sities and (0 the practice of profession*. Today 
cailv 10 per rent of the women students who 
pa<.< the B.iccalaureat (eqiiiz’nlent to matri- 
culation) are permitted to enter the university. 

The immensity of this injustice can be gathered from 
the fact that out of 10.5rO Women who pa-sed this 
examination in 1931 onlr 1.000 were permitted to study 
at th« Un versity ^fote ihaa this, to tU save 10 per ceou 
of those who are allowed to enter ihe Universify the right 
of practicing the professions they study for is absolutely 
refusal and even lo this wnill proportion the right is not 
guaranteed' ’Whatever may be the number who qualify, 
only seventvfivc women a year are allowed to enter the 
medical profession. 

Scientific studies .ire rigorouslv reserved 
to men 

In the word' of in official commun cation in the 
AWwjcAe Zrilsoj’ ‘ It omen must ircom te that scienti- 
fic work II specifically masculine Homan mii«t never 

think in a ibeoretiral manner; her brain ought not to 
occupy rtseff with abstract things.’ Strange sayings, these, 
in an agu which has produced Marie Curie and Mana 
Monlrsaon ! 
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Era of Sii1>«titiitea in Japan 

Faced by a shortage of cS'Cntial raw 
materials, the Japanese government announced 
a plan in June, 1938, which amounted to a com- 
plete wHhdravrl of certain products from genetal 
use and the supplying of others only through 
a ticket s^’stera. According to an account 
published in the Japan Today and Tomorrotr 
Japan is making great efforts to fmd out subs- 
titutes for the banned materials. 

la pl*ce o{ imported hemp there 14 a Mnns fiWt 
ohuinabte from a lily that was oriitiaaUy (Town in 
New Zealand. In Us re«i«lance to water, it etnnoe be 
compared with the .^tanl]a prcxliiel, bnt the ro«l Is scry 
low. About 1 600 Viloprams of ibli hemp eulrclinite are 
already produced annually in Japan. 

As substitutes for the melaU used in everyday neces- 
sities, a number of sab*tances may be named. Stronyesi 
among the^ are the artificial resin products such as 
bakeliie. The«e are already widely in u*c. They may 
be used for maVmg coa wheels silh-reelers’ basins, or 
lor pipe. The present output is valued at atonnd 
Yi 000,000 a year. The mam obstacle to the pla«ncs’ 
aliluation is toe fact that glycerine, carbonic acid and 
casein— which are important ingredients— are on ibe res* 
Irieted I st. 

Celluloid can also tslce the plare of metals m many 
cases for Instance, in the mtkins of receptacles «f 
various kinds, buckles toilet articles and the like To 
some esieni ii can also be used as a substitute for 
rubber and for leather. Altogeiber, it is esiitDaied, 
celluloid can be eoployed in ibe manufacture of nt least 
150 articles whose usual msterial is on (be baneed list. 

Paper has been widely unbred in Japan for centnr es 
and 111 sphere is now be ng enlarged. Receptacles and 
containers made of paper mu<t be improved further, 
howeier, to remedy thej tendency toward leaking. 

V'ulcanized fiber and oil cloth ran take the place of 
leather in the maiinfacture of certain articles and the 
Agriculture Office is now carrying on erperimeots w th 
substances such as whale skin and the skins of sharks, 
globe fish, and other marine creatures. 

Cons derable prosress has been seen in replacing 
robber with old rubber — that is, rubber that has been 
reclaimed. It is possible to mike an artificial snbsiance 
ibat closelv resembles the natural product, but among 
other problems, the manufacturing co«l is siill too high 
•o^pcrmit the roan made rubber to become a practical 

Charcoal ha; come to the fore as a subsiitule for 
pa«olme, buses employing its gas to operate the r engines. 
Generally speaking, charcoal-gas is satisfactory, thongb »t 
docs not furnish as much power as gasoline. As add - 
lional apparatus must be installed in the motor vehicles 
run by It, the gas is 1 kew «e not economical unless ontd 
o\cr a long period. Further deselopmeni is needed 

Creal eflorls are being made to produce fuel oil from 
coal, t'la the Injucfact on process Th s process has been 
found practical in Germany and its perfection m Ais 
country IS now be ng encouraged ^ the Commerce and 
Navy Offices. 

Religion and Art 
World Order ob ser\’es editorially • 

Religion has always been one of the moat important 
factors of civilization anl culture Art. especially, has 


found its chief and most potent insp-raiion in the spiritual 
c«in*rioii«nc«s of humaniiy. The world's most gIor>ous 
sculpture, arthitrcturr. painting and nus'c have been 
nolivaietl bv the religious impulse. 

One reason why religion it a powerful Influence n 
art-expression is because art has a strong emotional foun- 
datioa — and religion is the most powerful and tiniversil 
solvent and manipulator of human emoiiona. Relig'on 
has the power of stimulating both indiTidtial and ma«s 
emotions and of hold ng them at while heat. It was 
•oeb a while heat of religions emotion which created the 
Gothe caihedraU, the ino*l elheceal and loliy of til art 
proiioctions. These calliedralt were mass movement*— 
the concept and expression of a whole people. 

Rdigion not only inspites the ereation of mote 
beautiful forms of art, but it al*o arouses is the ma<«rs 
a more delicate and compell ng appreciation for beauty 
a* eipiesseil in trt. Tlius religion has a defin le place 
■fl the development of mass riiliiire. The masses are heavy 
dough, bard enough to rase. Only the yeast of religion 
pie*enls an unlailing ferment 

The eatly Chr siiant came upon an era when 
sensuality was the nrrilominanc moiieatien in human 
tciietiies. ineluding an express on. The pagan art was 
so viiisied bv ibis ts nl of sensuality that the Christians, 
when ihev eame inio power, found no remedy other than 
complete aversion lo all forms of pagan art. This extreme 
react on swept away much ibat wts innocenily beautiful 
in pagan an. Bui it was t harsh remedy that succeeded 
in completely purifying the motivation of art— so ibat 
when under the disiinelive Cbtistian eulinre art began 
to rise tgt n. it was an art exqmsJtely pure and spirituaL 

Music, psiniing, sculpture, architeelore, illuminated 
manoscripit. itaiord gls**. all form* of art express on of 
the mdille age*— preceding the voluptuous ripeness of 
the unspmtual Renaissance— were art expressions of the 
greatest delicacy, pur ly, and tpiriioal beauty. The only 
comparable per od of art expression in history is the 
period of Buddhist art m China and Japan— an art which 
flowered onder Similar spiritnal ausp ces. 

Again, today, we live in a period of irrcIigiOD And 
agaio. as in pa'i ages, sensuality tends to warp and lamisb 
oil forms of art expression This tendency ’s alt the more 
ptonoiinred today because of the universality of the iostru- 
mcols of culture aiich as the raagizine, the movin? pictures 
and (he radio. 

What IS needed for the refinemeot of art today, and 
through art, for the refint nenl of the people, is the 
stimulus and in'p ration of a more potent spiritual con- 
scioosnes* and a nniversallv expre«.*ed appreciation for the 
purely beaiilifu) in all art forms Religion, apart from its 
inslilutionaimlion, ha* a still more important nart There 
needs to be a spiritual awakening, a revival of the reli- 
gious conscience and consciousness, a general and univer- 
sal refinement, through ip ntualiution, of min’s emotional 
and desire nature 


Unwilling BaJliy E”tenf** 

Anyone familiar with conditions in the 
Baltic region is astonished nt the conflict nmong 
the Lithuanians, the Latmnns and the Esto- 
nians, nt the pretty squabbles so ch.'iracteristic 
of the relations among the little-known border 
States It is pointed out in a paper published 
in Het Volk (a translation of the article 
appears m The Living Age, from vthich the 
eicbncts are made below) that the Baltic- 
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Entente, concfucJcc! by tliem in 1934 for tiie 
purpose of furthering co-operation, has not been 
verj' BUcco‘'sful. 


Tile liasi* of llie ilinharmony li«« In ilie nnnece'-aariljr 
opposed interrsia of the three couniriea. At protrni they 
try to olisrrve a policy of strict neutral ty. Deapiie ihc 
aemi-annufll meefmga 0/ Cal</fiet memlier* from eadr of 
the cniintrlea, their differencea have increaaet). F^lona 
esprc'ally shows increasing naiionatism aa cooipared to 
the others; and she has only recently recoserrsl from an 
attack of ‘Fiihrer fever.' 

When ihia farm nation was a part of the nuasioD 
Empire, there was at least a degree of Mace. But after 
the World War, when the three indepenJeni nations were 
formed (Lithuania with 1*7 rndhons, Latvia with 1-5 
millions, and Estonia With I'S millionsl, sharp clashes of 
interest devrloped. The three small ehauvinisiic nations 
Jiepan to vie with one another in aceking •iipport from 
the Vest Bill none understood, as did Poland, how IQ 
pursue a halinced policy between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Thus there cannot as yet be serious talk of a 
■Scaodioaiian-IJaliie bloc. 

Unlike Finland, the Baltic countries are •inable 
to throw of! the old Tsarist-Riissian way of ihmkioy, and 
set iliemselvc* on the path of democracy. Their econom-c. 
social and cultural life shows a profound difference from 
that of other coiintriea in northern Europe. 

Lithuan'a has alienated herself from the other Datiic 
<«outitriea by her strained relations with Warsaw, ar sing 
over the Vilna probtem, and wtth Germany over the uni- 
laleial mteipretation of the Memel Statute. At the same 
time, as a conse<iuenee of her isolation from the others, 
ahe has maintained close relations with Soviet Russia, 
'^is rofo bas now also been assumed by Esiooia, 
•which now shows a conspicuously isolationist attitude. 

To leeuro economic advantages, Estonia is following 
a policy of closet eo operation with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, especially Finland. In this direction the Esiomtns 
are more advanced than the other Baltic countries 

During the past few ears, Eaton a has tried 10 broaden 
Baltic neutrality, to include the Nordic countries and even 
Poland The purpose here was to form a broad tone 
extending from Sov et Russia on the one side, to Cteaier 
Germany on the other But the interests of ilie Baltic 
countries seem too divergent 


run by in Army-dom natnf Cabinet, which has lieen drawn 
inlQ ibi* spliere iif influence of the German Reich by the 
•nnexatlon of Mcmel, Tlie |wo other Ksllic counulei are 
foilowiag the development vvjth the greatest aosiety, high* 
ly sensible of ihe German threat. Above all, they do not 
wish to lie the balllefiehj on wliirh Germany meets Soviet 




Mnkins Glnss Invisilile 


Dr. E r. Annsfronff, T. Jl. S., nritc® in 
the Journal of the lioyal Society of /Ms ■ 

_ Those of us who are versed in that branch of physics 
which IS called optics are aware that when )i/ht passes 
through a sheet 01 glass or a lens some of it is reflected. 
Actually glass allows passage to some 75 90 per cent of 
the spMrum light which falls on it and so makes it a 
vaJoaWe matenaj for all $orlt o( utei, ranging from oplical 
instrumeots to window panes. Even so the reflected light 
IS often a nuisance is we know sometimes when we try 
to look in a shop window and as the scientist finds when 
he tries to mike wider u«e of iaatcuincnts wnta/niag 
lenses and mirrors. 

It has recently occurred simultaneously and indepen- 
dently to two groups of research workers that sueh thin 
films might b« applied to gla«s to neutralise fts reflection 
and locrease the transmission of light through it. Glass 
which IS visible only because it reflecta back light Into 
ibe relioa of tbr eye breomei Invisible when the reflee- 
tion IS eliminated. 

Ac the iaboritones of the General Eleclrie Co., Dr. 
Katharine Dlodgeli hea found out how to coat a normal 
piece of glass with M layeri of film which even then Ii 
only four miliiomhs of an inch thick, hut it ii lu&cient 
to set up an interfereece which atoni all refleciioni At 
the Mas«aehoseita Institute of Technology, Calwc Cart- 
wright and Turner make ute of films 0 ! netilLe fluorides, 
which ate eveporated by a special and novel teehm^e 
from a hot eleeirode in vacuum and are made to deposit 
on elasa m a thickness which is only about one tpisRer 
of the wave length of a ray of green light— these dimen- 
sions are too smsll to talk about in inches. 

At this early etage of their development the be<t 
fllms cannot stand hard rubbing or exposure to water 
and are therefore adaptable only to enclosed glass parts 
such as 10 optical instruments Even eo their utility vnll 
be great, seeing, for example, that in a submarine peris- 
cope as much as 50 per cent of the light which strikes 
the first leas is lost bv iniertial reflection vrithin the 


ft IS to be expected that means will be found to make 
the films more durable; indeed, (piite good films, so far 
n UioppniB reffieiftion is fne entenon, 'hive ‘been made 
wtueb stand washing with soap and water and a con- 
stderable degree of rubbing without scratching 

The poasbihties of the new films are great We 
snail get more u«e out of our spectacles without the 
reOecliou of objects behind us. Shop windows will 
apparently vanish and it will be possible to gaze a 


wres inside and not at ourselves and the traffic behind us. 
kiotoTiDg will be safer as the windscreens cease to reflect 
dazding lights Telescopes, camera*, all oplical insiru 
imnu wUl give belter service, recording instruments with 
glass fronts w II be easier to read. 
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'** Oh no — General Invective ” 

The following passage occurs in Lord 
ilorley’s Rccolieotions, Vol. u, p. 290 : 

A jrouDg nsn applied to me for work, when I was 
.editor of the Pall Mall Gaxttt«. t a<ked him wbetbn be 
^ad any special gift or turn. “Yes," he “I ihiok 
I have a natural turn for InvtcMt ' ” “ That's capital." 
«Bid I, “ bin In any pariicnlai line, may I ask ? ” “Ob no 
— General Invective.'' 1 found myself yesterday blessed 
-with a wonderful outpouring of this enchanting gift. 

A glance at the headings of the various 
news and statements relating to events and 
<]uestions in India and a similar glance at news 
-of events and problems relating to foreign 
■countries, would often make us w’ish that we 
were blessed with a wonderful outpouring of the 
•enchanting gift of " General Invective.” 

But we suppose the young man with the 
gift of general invective did not get any job at 
■the PflU jl/all Gazette office. Nor would his 
gift, if we had it, serve our purpose So we 
must try to go on in our humdrum way, without 
showering choice epithets on all and sundry. 
[26. 7. 1939.] 

Anglo-} apanese “ Round Table 

‘Conference ” ? 

A round-table conference is a conference 
■of representatives of opposite parties Seated at 
a round table at which no precedence in rank 
can be indicated. The table at which the 
representativea of the parties sit need not and 
-may not be literally round, but the repreeenta- 
itives must meet on a footing of equality and 


with equal advantages and disadvantages. To 
secure this equality the British and Japanese 
representatives should Iisve met neither in any 
place m Britain nor in any place in Japan but 
ID some place, say, in the United States of 
America. But the British representative }iad 
to go to Tokyo, whereas the Japanese represen- 
tative 13 in bis o'Mi country. He can very 
easily consult his government when necessary 
and as often as necessary. On the other hand, 
the Bntish representative, living in a depressing 
political atmosphere in a foreign land where 
there are frequent anti-British demonstrations, 
cannot easily consult his government. If he 
wants to do so, his communications to his 
government by cable or wireless and the replies 
thereto through the same media may be subject 
to ‘ leakage ' in spite of " honourable " under- 
standings to the contrary. If the lepresenta- 
thes of the two countries had met in a place in 
a third and free and neutral country, their 
advantages and disadvantages would have 
been equal, and the conference could have been 
correctly styled a round-table conference. 

The very fact that the British representa- 
tive has bad to go to Japan creates the 
impression that Britain has been to blame 
— ^which is not our impression, and that 
the British representative has gone to Tokyo 
to defend Britain. It is not our purpose to 
decide which party has been to blame in the 
Tientsin affair or, if both have been to blame, 
to apportion blame; nor are we in a position 
to do so What has appeared in the news is 
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that Japanese ofRcers at Tientpin had, among 
oUicr things, made some Britisli residents, in- 
cluding women, take ofT their clothes in order 
to search them— indif^itics which even the 
patient Mr. Chamberlain declared ‘ intolerable.' 
But, though intolerable, the powerful British 
Government has not passed any ‘crawling order' 
on any Japanc'-e like what was passed m 191D 
at Amritsar upon all Indiana passing along a 
particular street, but has sent a representatiix 
to the country of the olTcndcra, ns we take it, 
to make its representations or gubmissions ! 

So the conference at Tokyo is not a round- 
table conferenee, strictly speaking. 

All this may seem idle academic hair-splitt- 
ing. But, whatever the outcome Of the confer- 
ence, it is necessary to understand that Britain 
has been made to occupy and Ji.as agreed to 
occupy an inferior position from the very start 
and will be obliged to submit to at least some 
of the Japanese demands, as, in fact, she has 
already done. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

London, July 24. 

Kfr. ChtnbcrUin In ffou<« of Comoonf the 
text of the sgreeinent reached in Tokyo between Xtr Ania 
and Sir Robert Ctaigle which wai as fgllowa i 

" Hi) Majeaty’a Government fully recognise the actual 
altuatlon in China, where hosiilities on a larje scale are 
in proereaa and note that ai long as that state of affairs 
continue* to exist, tie Japanese forces in China have 
ipecial requirements for the purpose of safeguarding iheit 
own lecuTity and maintaining public order m repon* under 
their control and that they have to aupptess or remove any 
auch causes or acts as will obstruct them or benefit their 
enemy. 

“Ills Majesty’s Government have no inleniion of 
countenancing any acts or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects by the Jspanese 
forces end they will take this opportunity to confirm their 
policy in this respect by making it plain to the Brilisb 
Buthorilies and British nationals m China that they should 
relrsin from such acts and measure 

Tokyo Negotiations 

Referring to Tokyo negotiations. Mr. ChamberJain said 
that at the outset the Jspanese Government expressed 
the view that if progress-was to be made in removal of 
misunderstandings and establishment of better relMions, 

It was essential to recognize the background against which 
the situation in Tientsin should be viewed 

In order to clear the way for these discussions. Ills 
Majesty's Government had accordingly agreed upon the 
formula winch Mr Chamberlain thereupon retd.— ReoZer. 

The Anglo-Japanesc agreement has been 
very carefully and diplomatically worded 
Nevertheless, the full recognition of the “actual 
situation in China ” cannot but be understood 
to mean dc facto recognition of Japanese sove- 
reignty or authority m those parts of China 
which are at present occupied by Jap.'in 


The British Government “note.. ..that... - 
the Jflpancfc forces,., Jjavc to suppress or re- 
move any euch caa=es or acta ns will obstruct 
them or benefit their enemy."" Tiie British 
Government have professed a desire to remain-- 
OD term^ of friendship with both Japan and 
China. If that desire be sincere, the Briti«li- 
Government sliould also note that the Chinese 
forces in China have special rights and require- 
ments for destroying Japanese security and safe- 
guflrding their own security and that they (the- 
Chinese) have tlie right to suppress or remove- 
in the whole of China any such causes or acts' 
ns will obstruct them or benefit their eneray- 
Chtna ia their country. Tliereforc, the fact that 
any part of China has been for some time under 
Japanese occupation cannot destroy or impair 
their right in those portions to rc^assert them- 
selves ^ all rccognited war-time means and 
methods. If Britishers anj-wherc in China, 
directly or indirectly stand in the way of the* 
Chinese doing such acts, they will thereby be- 
helping the Japanese and prove hostile to the 
Chinese. 

The agreement purports to fully recognize- 
(he actual situation ia China whereVer a state- 
of war exists. That is a big area. But ia reply 
to a question asked by Lt.-Commander Fletcher- 
in (he House of Commons, Chamberlain laid’ 
that " the discussions will be confined to local' 
issues at Tientsin ” Are “ local issues at Tient- 
sin” equivalent to “the actual situation la' 
China ? ” 

Answvrifig Lt Coaatadez Tietehtr wbd uzbeff for 
an ussurtnee thai nothing would be airreed upon in the* 
negotiaiioo) eulculsted to imptir the Ctucve rarrency or 
Britain’s nght to grsut credits to the Chinese Government.. 

Mr Cham^tUin said, “Yes. sir, the discussions wilt be- 
fonfinrd to Waf issues it Tientsin “ 

Mr. Chamberlain replied; “No, Sir" when Mr- 
llender-on asked if the concessions did not consdiule a 
‘de facto' recognition of the Japanese sovereignty over 
Chinese territory now under ihe control of Jipane^ forces.. 

But whatet-er Mr. Cliainberlam may s.ay 
the Ajiglo-Japanese agreement is a de facto- 
recognition of Japanese sovereignty over parts 
of China 

Asking a further supplementary question Mr. D Shin- 
well suggested that the Premier'a statement tnestit that 
lilt Maiesty’s Government had now definitely taken the 
side of Japan— a suggestion which was received with loud" 
cries of *^0” from Con«erTatJve benches. 

But m spite of cries of “ no ” from Conser- 
vative benches neutrals all over the world will' 
conclude that Britain has been in part at least 
eompetied to take the side of Japan. 

“The declaration does not connote any change of the- 
British Government’s policy in China," declared the Prime- 
Minister later when replying to Mr. A. Greenwood 
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'It does, howc^'or, in reality. 

Asked for an assurance that the Chne«e NWer »e««ve 
5n Tieaslin ■would not be surrendered to the Japanese, 
“Jlr. R. A. Butter declared that the Japanese Gosemment 
kiad neser formulated to Ilia Majesty’s Gcrrernment any 
proposals regarding the disposal of tlus reserve. 

The follotvinR Reutex’a message, however, 
includes such a demand : 

Tokto, July 24. 

According to Japanese press reports the following 
Japanese demands will be made il today's Round Table 
Conference : 

extradition of the four men alleged to be as>as«ma' 
tors of Cheng Shikang, Tientsin Customs Conunassioner. 
strict policing of unlawful elements within the Biiti'h con- 
•tessioa in Tientsin and tnainteninee of peace and order 
there, search for anti Japanese elements In the conces* 
aion, di<charge of anti-Japanese Chinevi officials, surren- 
der of silver held in Chinese banka in the concession, 
prohibition of circulation of the Chungking dollar within 
the concession, British co-operation in circulating federal 
Reserve Bank notes and permission for examination by 
the Japanese oT Chinese money in the hands of exchange 
Banks OT firms— RaiUer. 

The acceptance of all or any of these 
demanda would be equivalent to recogtitainR 
(the sovereignty of Japan over the parts of 
*Chma at present occupied by it. 

Japonese “ Zoofum” at Tienfsta 
Ifot Relaxed 

Tokyo, July 2S. 

Japanese aditary aathoriiiea in North China bate 
decided not to relax the measures against the Bntish 
'Concession in Hentsm until Britain translates Use Tokyo 
Agreement into practice. 

The Foreign Office announces tbit the CoromiUee 
Appointed by the Anglo Japanese Round Table Confer- 
ence has completed its ta<k at its meeting today and the 
full Conierence will be resumed tomorrow — Rrattr. 

America Not lo Accept Japans 
Demands Like Britain 

Tokyo, July 25. 

' Observers in Washington predict that tbe United 
"States will not deviate from her present pobey >n ibe 
Tar East and officials of the State Department made il 
<Iear today that there was no intention of egning an 
agteement ssnular to that reached between Btrtain and 
Japan, even if Japan hoped for one. — Reuter. 

'China Thinks Britain Indirectly Supports 
Japanese Aggression 

_ “ The Chinese authortties cannot conceal 
■their disappointment at the attitude taken by 
Britain in the Tokyo talks, ” stated a Chinese 
Foreign Office spokesman on the 25th July. He 
added. 

• “ It IS to be regretted in the extreme that Britain 
should have seen fit to note the so-called special ie<iaire- 


menis of the Japanese forces in China which are engaged 
in what Britain and other League members States have 
declared as tbe invasion of and aggression against China. 
The Chinese Government notes with satisfaction Mr. 
Qiamfieriais’a Commons’ statement that the declaration 
did not connote any change in the Bniish policy in China.” 

Tlu: spokesman said, 

"The Chinese Government confidently heb’eve that 
despite iha nusgivtnga created by tbe ansonneement of a 
fommla, the British Government will adopt an attitude 
consonant with their legal and moral obligations towards 
Cbtna in dealing with the so-called local issues in Tient- 
sin and show by their action the firmness to their policy 
concerning the situation created by the Japanese aggres- 
sion in ibia country. ” — Reuter. 

Chiang Kai Shek on Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement 

CitcXGKisro, July 24. 

Ttia confidence thst Britain would net make 
concessions to Japan cennielieg with the Nine-Power 
treaty h cipresacd by Marshal Chiang Kai Sbek in ■ 
tong atatemeat. He says that much as Britain dcsicea 
a peaceful seltlemeDl of the Tientsin dispute ho is 
confident that she can only make concessions which 
wiU net confbel with China's intsrests or that pact. 
At tho tama lime Marshal Chianjf Kai Sbek emphasises 
that any understanding affecting China which might ha 
reached without eogaiianea and approval of tha Chinese 
Government could have no validity and could never ho 
put into effect. 

Marshsl Chiang Kai Shek gave the aisuranee that 
the Chinese Government would maintain national cur- 
rency and tupply of foreign exchange for purMses of 
Icgiliraele transactions. He said that the fall of the 
currency would not impair Chisa’a ability to eontiaoe 
revutanco as she had laid up adequate stores of mili- 
tary malerial long ago and set aside ferciM exchasge 
to itiect the need of replenishment without the necessity 
of converting her gold reserves. He eoncluded that 
China relied on herself to encompass tbe enemy’s 
desIrucliOD and was calmly confident in her task. 
—Reuter. 

Japanese Papers Praise British 
" Moral Courage ” ! 

Tqslyq, Inly 23 

Japanese newspapers pay tribute to British slates- 
manvhip and " moral courage " in the Tokyo talks. — 
Neater. 

" Moral courage ” indeed '. 

The British Press on Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement 

LormoN, July 25. 

Uie statements of British policy in the Far East 
made yesterday in tbe two Houses of Parliament and the 
negotiations which have been simultaneously begun at 
Tokyo tnaik an important stage in the development of 
Bntish relations with the two great Far Eastern Stales 
snth both of whom this country vnshes to remain on good 
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{Icelnrc? t)ie " Times ” c^liforidlly. 

Britain will acliicvc tlic impossible Sf she 
succeeds in rcmaininR on pood terms Tcitti two 
tnxituaily Iiostilo countries. 

The paper adds that 

baflli'd in liteir hopf» of nn rarly comrtfte vittor^ afior 
fo insny inecenri in tho field, lh« Japanete auiWiliet. 
raililary and civilian alike, have attempted tn throw the 
reaponsilnliiy for their failure on Great Britain. The 
attitude vthich is now pre>cr(l>e(l for Britith re«iiienia 
thnuld remove thia pretext of Britiih obttruetion— -ihouith 
it may be auygrfted that the real oLotaele to the aelifeve* 
mrnt nf the Japanrvr purpo*c )a the undyfnjr apMl 
of Independence of the Chineae raee which la 
heroieally led by Alarahal Chlang Kal-ahek and sbowa 
no algn of yieldlni; hut the hope may be entertained 
that the Japaneae aulhoniies on their aide wilt tbow proof 
that they mean to keep the agreement in apirit aa well 
aa in letter by ealling oft the vnscrupuloaa anti-Bniiah 
campaigna which they hare organived both in Cbioa and 

' The " Times ” concludes that 

the poaition which Great Britain ia defending fa 
elrcumaianeea of great difficulty la not of beraelf alone 
but of all itates, European or American, which deaire to 
maintain (hemaelwi in (h« Far E»« and fspirt to dereJw 
iliU further the vast reaourcea of China in company with 
Japan and ef eourie with the goodwill of the Chine*e 
people. 

. 1 * “ Develop " means “ exploit " 

•'The Daily Mail" eomplimrnta Sir Itoben Craigie 
on having "auceeaafully surmounted the fit»t hurdle” in 
the Anglo-Jipaneve Negotiaiioni end laya that Mr. 
Chamberlain lita aaaured Parliament ihat the converaa 
iJOfi* will be confined strictly to local i*«ue*. 

'a The paper adds, 

“ In particular ihn country will do noihing likely 'o 
impair Chinese eurreticy. " 

Let us hope so 

"The Daily Express" says lhat the talks in Tokyo 
are open on a basis facing facts, Tecognilion of which 
"jg the beginning of political wi«dom. " 

The paper concludes, 

We cannot prevent Japanese aggte««ion in China 
Jy ruir r.vrj, Jo ik nor help the Chinese by look- 

ing the other way”. 

“The News ChronjcJe" wys tt is to he feared ibal 
Ru«^a and the United States miy feel there is more 
truth in the Japanese version of the talks Inssmoch as 
actions speak louder than words, let the Covemtoent 
back up Its interpretation by arranging forthwith for ■ 
subslanlial credit to China. 

Exactly so. 

“The Manchester Guardian” requests the CoveTB- 
menl to mske it clear that it is essential “lor ns lo^ay 
as It has ever been to support the Chinese doDar and 
lhat (here can be no restriction by us On export to China 
of any maientU which we can supply which may help 
her to carry on the war— Reuter. 

Will tlie British Government comply nitli 
. this request ? 


India Government's Precautionary 
Troop 

StMLa. July 25. 

A IVca* Communique says : 

“It is notified for general information that orders 
have Iwcn issued for certain limited troop moremcBts lo 
take place in the immediate future. These moves, i 
preparation for which was made many months ago, do* 
not imply that there is any deterioriiion in the general 
world ailuation and are of a purely precautionary natore. 
'-U. P. 

Is this "purely procautionarj'" movement 
of troops towards tho F. frontier, the- 

Tibetan frontier, the Assam Frontier, or the 
Burma frontier ? 


Bihar Literacy Drive 

Sniid, Jolt’S}. 

Literacy drive in Bihar, it is learnt, is running otr 
the line as ft obtained In Russia. Like the “Ordw ef 
Icnin” in Russia, medals and certificates have beem 
Awarded to the rtcopnlsed volunteers who did their besr 
In helping ihe movement to prove it a »uece‘s. The medals 
Were earned after Mthetma Gandhi. Pandit Jawehsrfali 
Nehru. Dr Rajendra Prasad. Pandit Moiilal Nehru, 
beshabtndhu C. R Dan, Mr. Subhas Chandra Do«e. Mrs. 
Namala Nehru. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. Raja Ram* 
tnohan Roy. Poet Iqhul. Lady Ilallet and other politic 
«al and social leaden. On July U last the first tnniver* 
tsry of the mevrineni was held and the medals andl 
JertificaW* were awarded to the desening workers^ 
biured JVess. 

What nre Ihc Bengal ministers dobg 7 


*' Read More Books ” Movement in V. P* 
LrcKiow. July 2t 

A fitlip is sought to he given to the scheme of mass 
literacy io the province by the rural development of the* 
Ij P (^veronienl by launching a " read more books " 
<-ampaign through the medium of posters and by presenta- 
tion of books to tho°e who have been made llierites under 

A "Pwoew eomiBjiiee," under the auspices of ibe 
rural development department, is meetioe here tomorrow 
’fifA a vnrsr ta oWisftrg- iieir mrrthrar fsc eraoicaong' 
■llitcracy from the province through the medium of posters. 
Quarterly competitioos will tie held to give a fillip to 
*be production of popular literary works and prizes aggre- 
Paling to Rs 1,000 annually will be offered for be«t works 
Jindcr e«say short story, drama and poetry A fornight- 
•> magazine is already being run by the Education Ex- 
pansion Department for the ptirptr=e of en'uring thif 
I’terates do not lapse into ilhleracy Two anthologies 
t*i Urdu and Hindi are under prepjrstion for di'tribufjoo 
•raong the new literates. 

The Raja of Tamkoni has promised to provide a 
(bonsaad copies annually for a period of ten years of the 
*hie “Ramayana” for distribution. Mr. C. D. Biria and 
*he Kawah of Chaltari are among others who have pro* 
“lised to support the scheme — A.P. 

Wliat nre the dei'elopment and edocatio© 
Pepartraenta of Bengal doing? 
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Industrial Development in Asia 

In the course of nn nddress delivered at 
Chatham House, London, Mr. Harold Butler, 
"Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, who was 
until last year Director of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, referred to the increasing 
establishment of large-scale industrial plants 
in Asia by European and American enterprise. 
Said he : 

“H fou go to la's# yoo find moloi-ean ptodnttd by 
General Motors; >ou find tyre, being produced by Good- 
rich. If you go to Malaya or India, you find Bata pro- 
ducing shoes, and one could inullipty iho«e examples. 
But the point is that tho«e factories manned entirely by 
Eastern labour, are producing motor-ears and tyres and 
shoes shich are coraparahle at any rate to what are pro- 
duced in American or European factories and which are 
certainly tpiite suitable to the needs of the Eastern martei.'’ 

- The point which wc in India have to note 
is that Eastern labour is quite capable of pro- 
ducing these goods. Therefore, Indian enter- 
prise should do what European and American 
enterprise has been doing in India and o*hcr 
Oriental countnes. What Indian enterprise has 
already done shows that it can and ought to 
do more and occupy the whole industrial field 
in the country, by starting both cottage or home 
industries and large-scale factory industries. 

Uniofis/actor) Industrial Deielopment 
in Asia 

Barring Japan, no country in the East ha< 
been adequately industrialized Therefore 
though it is true “ that considerable industrial 
development is going forward in Asia,” " at the 
same time,” says Mr Butler, “it would be i 
great mistake to exaggerate its present extent 
or importance ’’ 

"II is somewhat sinking to dwotr th»t the whole of 
Asia has about the same share in world trade a> Great 
Bntain; that whereas Great Britain has about 14 5 per 
cent, of world trade, Japan has 3 7 per cent, end India 
2 7 per cent. TTiat may seem, from the point of siew of 
the menace of Eastern competition, a rea'snrnjg figure, 
but iv seems lo me that at the same time it is something 
of a warning. When one thinks that 1,000 million people 
in Asia command about the same amouut of international 
trade as the 45 million people in the«e islands, one bepns 
lo wonder whether that represents an economic distnbo 
tion which can become permanent, or indeed which is 
likely to last xery long It means, of course, that a tery 
low standard of living exists in a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the whole of the East, and one cannot help 
thinking that that great contrast in the di<iribulion of 
wealth as between nations has something to do with the 
existence, m the three principal countries of Asia, of 
strong political parties which have come into existence 
since the War with advanced social and econonuc pro- 
grammes. In Japan yon have the Social Mass Party, which 
would almost certainly be very much stronger at this present 


moment if no War had intervened; in China you have the- 
Kooinintang, and in India the Congress Party; and all 
those three parties are filming their attention quite as 
raach. if not more, to the social and economic aspects of 
iheir programmes as to the purely political aspect.” 

Low National Income and Standard 
of Living in India 

Mr. Butler lifts pven some statistics lo 
show the low standard of living in India. 

** Profei«or Findlay Shirra*, who was the flr«t head of 
the Bombay labour OSce. has made a calculation as to the 
national income per head tn a certain number of countries, 
lie reckons the national income per head in Great Britain 
as about IfllO rupee*, in France S45 rupees, in Germany 
SW niptts. in Italy 319 rupees, in Japan 186 rupee*, and 
in India 63 rupees ■ difference of between 63 and 1,010 
■n the figures for India and Great Bntain. It is quite 
evident that in fho«e circum<taDees wages in the Ea*l are 
lower, and to complain that wages are unduly low in 
iniemaiionai competition fl really beside the point. What 
one realises when one has n«iled tho«e countries is that 
the low wages are not to much the fault of induMry as of 
agriculture, which it still the primary indu'iry of every 
Asiatic country.” 

Tlic estimate of Professor Findlay Shirras 
as regards India is considered rather high by 
many -Indian economists But admitting it to 
be correct, no Indian who loves his countr>* 
and his people c.an help being shocked by the 
depth of poverty it indicates. 

Possibilities of Agricultural Improvement 
tn India 

In the opinion of Mr. Butler, for the low 
standard of living m India it is not industrj- 
that is so much responsible as agriculture. He- 
thinks that agricultural production can be in- 
crea-'cd considerably without any expenditure 
of capital 

lodta hss about 700000 vilUge*, »nd more than 90 
per cent of its populalion lives in those villages. They 
seek to gain their living by agriculture, for the mo«t part 
of « very prtmitise character. It has fceen reckoned by 
people in India who are in ■ position to make calculation*, 
that It would be po«sible to increase the agncultoral pro- 
ductioQ by 25 per cent , without nay expenditure of capital, 
by the introduction of the rotation of crops, banking of 
fields, and the u*e of green manure; that it would be 
po**ibIe to increase that production another 25 per cent., 
by belter seeding, by consolidating holdings, and so on. 
There are various obstacles to the achievement of that 
increase of production, some of them teligloua. some of 
them politicid, but a greater obstacle, possibly, than either 
of thm u Ignorance. Against the fact that agricultural 
production is very low you have the fact that the popula- 
tion i* very high, 

Another means of increasing agricultural 
production is increase of irrigation, for cxample- 
la West Bengal. That nould involve expendi- 
ture of capital. 


Tin: Moimns’ iinv^inu' roK august, mo 


Owmj.' to Uic lnrpiiii-»i of Indin'ii jw>pijln- 
tion Htnl ii!> roiiUniKnis iniTfii*'*, 

»Eriru!iut»l iin>i!urlli>»i. iJir (iKuIurllnn «.f Ivt-t. f* 
Itirfi-jicl r<3,j*l rir>I<Iil}' ill' •linii<r<] ftf ii«tne iDuat 
Ii'rrmtily I'Dil In (o iJijwii. D]>a'ft'r« lltink lint 

tint I> klni It ■riiulli’ h*t’t>'nlr<(: tiul wli'ilicr ih*t !<* 
iru' Of n'li, one ililn( {• perfectlx crrtiln ; lliil ib« prrtiurc 
ffom ill' rouniry Inlu ilie lowni It infffitlnf r»;>l<lljr.** 

yfhuiiilatice of iMbour in India 

Tho follow int; pcntfiifeo from Mr. BullcrS 
tolilrixii, in ntlililion to irulicalin;: how plentiful 
laljour in in Imlin, in'liento iiNn (1ml “Ilic 
jirr“Mirf from tlie comitrj’ into the townn U 
incrcai'inK rniiidly " : 

“You cn to a town iilie Jimdieilpur, llie trit of the 
(>'*) T<I« irrin anil >|er) Motit. jniJ alihnuih li h a hng 
oiay from inr hiK rrnire of pojiiiltliqn, hundreeft of people 
are turneil itiiir at the pair* etrnr day. In other t>orilt. 
there It 1 tiirplut of lilmur in Imlii, and earn If Induetrir 
xrre tn il luhle lit prrtenl dtr, I hate not the lettt tfinibt 
that II ttoiilil ]>e pottihle ia nhiain the neeettary oumher 
<if Kuril people Kiihoul any diPleultj' whiieter." 

Tlic ttirnins nwny from the pnt« cvcr>' 
<!ny of tntiny w»uld*lK‘ workers can Ik* notiewl 
nt otlicr inrlii«lnal centres nl«o, 

[All tlie oNtracls from ^f^. Ilutler'H ndilrees 
in the forepninB notes hnve been tftken from 
/nfcrnnfionol Adairs, Jiily-Auga«t, 1939.) 

’Constructive If'prh for Kisluin 
and Labour Leaders ITanied 

No one, whether connected or unconnected 
■witli nny public movement or institution or 
with nny manufacturing or apricutlural indus- 
frj', can fad to have noticed the ncuteoc's and 
volume of unemployment in the country" 
Ever}' one who is or is suppo'cd to be an 
employer of labour, or is or is supposed to be 
related to an employer of labour, or has or is 
supposed to have some influence with some 
■employer of labour or other, is requested or 
'imporiuneh wffn ■gn.'tfa'r ur •wgvur^ 'as 
many persons every day to secure some job or 
•other for them They say they are ready to 
do ntij' work, however humble, for a bare 
living 

■ This fact, of which we have distressing 
experience wherever we go, has led us to think 
that, though there is not the least doubt that 
India requires freedom and independence and 
that therefore there must be a very vigorous 
and active freedom movement, and though there 
'is no doubt that the men behind the plou^ 
-and the workers in factories have many 
-grievances and troubles, the immediate and 
nnost pressing problem in India is that of 


uncnjj)!oyjni-nt among nil sorts and conditions 
tif num — and of woiix-ji, too, in many cater. 

il is lielK'vrd that in fnv and indefK-ndint 
India tlun* will Ik* no or !<•'« uiKinnloyinent. 
Dill nolMHly ean rav when India will Ih* free, 
and the hinigrj’ and hnlf.n.akcd cannot 

Ik* f<-*l and clotliod mmdy bj* holding out to 
them tlw* hope of freedom in some iineertain 
future. 

Tlio«e kMinn leaders who tr^- earnestly to 
ft'ilff's the ri'Bl wrongs of the tillcpt of the soil 
and thcHC labour Ie.aden who tn* sincerely to 
put an end to the real troubfeg of factory 
workers arc intitlcd to praise, though one can« 
not but olfeivc with pam that there are kidian 
leaders and labour leaders who«e sole oecupa- 
tian ap^rs to be tn bring about kHian 
snlyagrami and habour strikes. I.«aving a«idc 
the latter, we may Iw permitted to draw the 
attention of tliO'C labour leaders and kishan 
leaders who really have at heart the welfare 
of the masses of the people that, In addition 
to the work which they have Iwcn doing, there 
IS urgent nee*! of considerable constructive 
work. 

Ki«tmn leaders should see to (he increase 
of agricultural production both by extension of 
cultivation, wherever possible, and by the Im* 
provement of agriculture, which i« necessary 
and fc.ssil>le, generally speaking, in all provinces 
and States of India. This is a constructive way 
of bettenng the lot of the ncn'anln*. 

As regards those who seek to male a living 
by working in factories and who are daily 
turned away from the gates from centres of 
indu*tiy by hundreds, the only way to help 
(hem IS to promote industries. If new indus- 
tries arc started, thousands of idle hands can 
find something remunerative to do It is at the 
best a defective ideal of labour leadership 
which leaves the work of industrialization of 
t!ic countrj’ to capitalists and reserves to itself 
thn work of finding, fault with the conditions of 
labour provnded by the capitalists. Fault 
should certainly be found and remedied where 
it exists. But labour leaders should al«o be 
able to show that they, too, can create work 
and find employment for the jobless. 

As things stand, good kishan leaders and 
labour leaders arc only useful grievance-finders, 
grievance-ventilators and also grievance-r^- 
res^ers, and bad kishan leaders and labour 
leaders are trouble-creators and fishers in 
troubled waters What is wanted is that good 
kishan leaders and labour leaders should also 
be work-creators and work-finders and that the 
bad variety of so-called leaders, who are really 
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wislcftdcrs, should find for themselves some 
ostensible means of honest living and leave the 
kishans and labourers alone. 

We do not know how far it is correct to say 
that almost all ki«h.an and labour leaders want 
a rc\'olution; but that is the general impression. 
If the impression be correct, the question may 
be asked what kind of revolution do they want 
or expect. Like that of Russia, or that of Italy 
and Germany ? In any case, those nho are for 
a revolution believe that in revolutionized India 
there would be no unemployment and that there 
would be enough for all to live on. But, assuro- 
jng that belief to be correct, nobody can fore- 
cast when the expected revolution will come. 
IMicn Con^tss accepted the policy of Non-co- 
operation, it was declared that on certain condi- 
tions being fulfilled there would be Swaraj in 
the cQurse ot a year. But many a year Kac 
come and gone since then without ushering in 
Swaraj. To bring about a revolution is not an 
easier task than the establishment of Swaraj. 
Of course, a revolution may come about un- 
expectedly and sooner than anybody imagines 
But the poverty-stricken masses of India require 
other food than the possibility of a revolution. 
It IS only the e-xtension and improvement of 
agriculture and the industrialization of the 
country which can bring food to their mouths 
The better class of kislian and labour lead- 
ers should feel called upon to take part in the 
constructive work of extending and impro%iDg 
apncullute and promoting industries. 

Some Industries Make for 
Agricultural Progress 

In one of the extracts from Mr. Butler's 
address printed in a foregoing note he expresses 
the opinion that it is agriculture, not industry, 
which is responsible tor the low standard of 
living in India Though it is the lack of ade- 
quate industrialization of the country which also 
is responsible for the low standard of living in 
India, the primitive and uneconomic methods 
and conditions of agriculture are also certainly 
responsible Both industry’ and ognctilture 
should receive attention 

And there are some industries which give 
a fillip to agriculture. For example, the sugar 
industry. In Bihar and the United Provinces 
it has already stimulated agriculture. And the 
more some of the other provinces take to the 
manufacture of sugar, the more will the cultiva- 
tion of the sugarcane extend there 

The cotton textile industiy has provided a 
source of income to the farmers and peasantry 
of the cotton-growing regions of India The 


number of cotton mills in Bengal is on the in- 
crease, and efforts arc being made to grow cotton 
in some districts of the province. 

The B’shnupur Cotton Mills, Limited, in 
the Bankura district, which was registered m 
April last, has acquired some four hundred acres 
of suitable land, to begin with, for cotton culti- 
vation. 

Is Extension of Agriculture 
Possible in India ? 

Some people arc under the impression that 
in most provinces of India all or almost all 
the culturflble land is already under cultivation 
and there cannot therefore be any further exten- 
sion of agriculture. Thougli this is true of some 
districts, it is not correct so far as many other 
il'iMritts art ctmeemed. Speaking ol Bengal, 
the author of The Man Behind The Plough 
wnics : 

**TKc lotftl »t«(i tittUble for cu1l»slioa i* 33,4T7422 
•crei and the on area eultieated ii 72-5 per rent, of ibr 
total Cut this Tines vodeU from dmrirl to district. ’’ 

** ...out of the total cultivahie area, more than or 
sear about half is still asailahle lo Howrah, Malda, Durd- 
wan. 2(-Pat(anas, Banhuta, Nadia, Jalpaifcun. Dinajpur, 
Jessoro, about one third i« available in Hooghly, Midnapore, 
Khulna. Darjeelmp. about one-fourih is available in Raj- 
sbabi. Bo^a, Chitia^ong and Murshidabad. about one-suth 
in Birbbum and Mynensiogh. 0Be.tenih in Rangpur, very 
littU in NoahhaU. Pabna and Tipperab, and almo«i nothing 
lit Daeea. Fandpur and Bakarfanj. One of the mam 
reasons of a larpe proportion of uneuIiiTaied land fn some 
»l the di<tncts IS thst land in tho*e districts is of poor 
frriilii)'. ...." 

But the poverty of tlic soil can be remedied 
by manuring and irrigation 

Ignorance A Cause of Backteardness 
of Agriculture 

In oue of the passages quoted in a previous 
note from Mr Butler’s address he says that one 
of the causes which stand m the way of increased 
agricultural production is the ignorance of the- 
farmers and peasants 

In pre-Non-co-operation days, the Indian 
National Congress used to pass a resolution 
every year demanding free and universal pri- 
mary education This emphasis on education 
ceased after the acceptance of Non-co-operation. 
It is onlj' recently that Congress leaders, includ- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi, have been converted to 
the view that universal literacy is necessary for 
national regeneration. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has gone so far as to declare that all reforms 
may founder on the rock of illiteracy. 

The literacy campaigns in U. P., Bihar andi 
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•other Congress-ruled provinces nrc the outcome 
•of this changed conviction. 

John Gunther on Some Celebrities 
■of Asia 

John Guntiicr, author of Inside Europe, has 
written a companion book, /naMc Asia. AVirs 
Review has selected from it at random eoine 
■of his sketches of some celebrities of Asia. Here 
jjre some of them : 

ClItANC KAI.SUiX 

“ Na f'lprcme bouMer acrci«s the path of bi^toiy ’ 
H Chiang Kai-ahrk. “lie is no Lincoln, no Alexander. 
But probably he is the strongest Chioe«e indmdua] since 
the thud century B C. when the Great Wall was built. 
And it is another Great Wall he is doing today what he 
.can IQ build — a wall to keep the Japanese oui.** 

Madame Ciiianc Kaishek 

Madame Chiang la more Americaniwd than her sister 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, "and giyea the impression of an 
-American woman of social rank and esecuiive abiliiy 
-one misht almost say that she is like the president of a 
realty nralrate American women’s club alert, omutiog. 
smoothly polished, full of graceful email talk and enor 
mou<ly efficient. But ihe does not dominate Chiang. or 
make his major deeiiioa. He makes his own decisionx." 

Mahatsta CA^o^t 

Mahatma Caadhi is pictured as “an incredible com 
bination of Je*ua Christ, Tammany Hall, and your father 
—the greatest Indian since Buddha. No more difficult 
«r enigmatic character can eaaJy be conceived lie is 
a slippery fellow. I mean no disrespect But consider 
some of the contradictions. . ... 

"He faxed purely for moral reasons but bis faxs 
served a considerable practical cooienieece, because if he 
began to fast in jail, Ibe British had to let him out 
Gandhi who fought the British Empire to a Mandxdl. 
in 1939 Is almost ibe best friend the British base in 
India . . . Modem science is anathema to him. but he 
uses a thermometer and wears eyeglasses" 
pAJiDrr Jaw\kaw.al Nehru 

Next to Gandhi the most important Indian in lodia 
"is Jawaharlal Nehru. To Author Gunther he is “the 
furthest contrast to a mob leader like Hiller or Mnseolini. 
■When he talks he deliberately under-states bis ea<e. bo 
sounds like a lecturer at Oxford, even at a political 
meeting ’’ 

Shah Reza Pahlavi 

Shah Reza Pahlavi’s temper is the terror of Iran. 
"At cabinet meetings he scoutiges his mini«ters. pump- 
ing them full of his own vitality, making them work 
making them proud to work, making them proud o' 
Iran " 

Ibn Salt) 

Ibn Saud. who has married between 100 and 120 
whes has several scons of sons and unnumbered 
-daughters, hfimage with him "is an instrumenlaltly for 
the unification of Arabia. He -aid recently! "In my 
youth and manhood I made a nation Now in my declin- 
ing years I make men tor its population.’! 

Eunt Abolllaii 

A humorist is Emir Abdullah of Tranajordaaia. In 
■the entrance hall of his palace in Amman be keepi a 


concas'e-cooTex mirror, which produces astoundingly 
distorted reflections of bis visitors. 

Dr. WEiziiAHW 

1^. Chaim ITeizmann, the Zionist leader, “had— 
nnlike most political leaders — two lives. He was a 
chemist by day, and a Zionist by night. Rather, lince 
he is a genius, he was both a chemi-t and a Zionist 24 
hours a tlay; he aurvned— and enjoyed — a compelbng 
double activity . " 


Result of Pandit Nehru's Visit to Ceylon 
Speaking to iladras pressmen on the 25th 
July, Pandit Jawaharl.'il Nehru said, in part : 

“I cannnl aay now deSnilely what the results of my 
visit to Ceylon are going to be. In regard to tbe parti- 
cular toaller for which I went, I am afraid, I am not 
satisfied with the position as it seems to exist at present. 
It may be that a measure of relief may come to a few, 
but the principle in which I was interrxed has not been 
established Tlie position, therefore, remains indeter- 
minate and unsatisfactory. I shall of course submit my 
report to the Working Committee of the Congress and 
It IS for them to consider and adv!<e on the matter. " 

"On the larger isaues, howerer. of co-operation 
between India anl Ceylon in tbe future," said Pandit 
Nehru, “I think that my visit has done good. There had 
been unfortunately a growing bittemeas among some 
sections of the population there. Econemie dixress bad 
embiiiered many people and this biilemess had been used 
by some people againii Indians. Some Indians aim had 
aaid or done things wbitb were imprudent and bad added 
to the tension. 


Not Ala Affecto 

“ I ygas aurpnsed to find how soma people among 
the Ceylonese were carrying on a regular eampaign 
against Indians and using language that was astonishing 
in Its violence and irresponsibility. This naturally bad 
a bad effect on tbe public, both Ceylonese and Indians, 
but I found to my saiiifartioa that ibis was confined to a 
relatitely rmall number of persons and that tbe mass of 
the population as well as the intelligentsia bare tio such 
iJl-feeliog on eilber side." 

Madras. JuIv 25. 

“ If by some misfortune Ceylon isolates itself from 
India. India will carry on. It will be a grest mi-forlune 
to Ceylon But not bo to India. But there is no reason, 
why Ceylon should gel i«oIated. Let us hope this won’t 


declared Pandit Javr.nharlal Nehru, addressing 
a maramoth g.athcnng at Tilak Ghat on the 
25th July 


Refemug to the result of his mission to Ceylon, 
Panditp said he had full fnendly and frank discussion 
with Ceylon Ministers, but he himself was not satisfied 
with the actual outcome of the mission. A certain 
amount of relief may be Secured by Indian Usurers as 
a result of his talks with the bfinisters, but the principle 
>®r whi'h be Wood, be fell, had not been conceded by 
w Ceylon Govemment Nevertheless. Panditji said that 
his mission to Ceylon was a great success m as far as it 
created goodwill between the Cevlonese and Indian sec- 
tion of the population there. The Sinhalese were full 
of friendship towards the Indians. 

Concluding. Ptnditji said that in the interests of 
India and Indian labour and India's dignity in future. 
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tbe question of emigration of labour for India should 
be tackled with great caution, and it should be curtailed 
to the minimum. • 

Return of Alexandretta to Turkey — 

Tit’o /4specfs of the Event 

A>kaba, July 23. 

<Three days celebrations to mark the return of the 
Sanjsk of Aleaandretta to Turkey, agreed upon la»l 
month, began with a national holiday ihroaghont the 
country to-day. 

The last detachment of French troops left the pro- 
Tince this morning after solemnly ssluling the Turkish 
colours hoisted everywhere. 

The departure was an occasion for striking demons- 
Uations of Fianco-Turkish friendship. 

Thousands of spectators singing the French nnd 
Turkish national anthems hade the troops farewell.^ 
ReuCer. 

This telegram presents the brighter aspect 
of the event. The return of the s.anjak 
(district) of Alexandretta to Turkey, to which 
it formerly belonged, does credit to ^ance and 
Is a gain to Turkey. 

But there is a dark and sorrowful aspect 
of the event which right-minded Turks 
may consider shameful. That aspect is indicated 
below. 

Dauasci's, July 21 

Roads leading out of Alcsandtetta wore jammed with 
thousands of refugees, mainly Aimeniatis, as the Turkish 

formally took possession of the temtory yesterday. 

uie refugees, estimated to number some J tO.OOO pre- 
isnted a pitiful sight as tbey made their ^y in the 
directions of Beirut, Aleppo sod Latskia. 

From one village of 400 families, 388 Armenian 
families departed. Many small villages and country 
districts lost almost all their inhabitants.— /{<«/«. 

The city of Alexandretta has a population 
of 15,000, of whom two-thirds are Muslim 
The sanjak or district has a larger population, 
^nich also is predominantly Muslim. The 
Armenians, who constitute the majority of the 
refugees, are Christian. That they have been 
or have felt compelled to leave their hearlbs 
and hnnaea as soon as Altnandielta betaTOe 
Turkish and Muslim territorj’, shows that, 
though Turkey has had much radical reform, 
racial and religious fanaticism persists in that 
country. 

External reforms and outward polish are 
not always a proof of humanization and true 

civilization. 

"When India in all its parts was indepen- 
dent, she never refused shelter to any refu^s 
or other immigrants of alien races and relipons, 
nor were any non-Hindu communities obliged 
to flee the country. In this respect at any rate 
India of the past was more humane and cmlized 
than many a Western and Eastern country 
today. 


" Literacy in Bengal in Early 
British Period ” 

It has hitherto been accepted as a fact even 
by some patriotic British writers that India was 
more literate in the period just preceding British 
rule and in the early days of the East India 
Company’s rule than, say, when the Slontagu- 
ChelnlSford reforms were introduced. But 
Professor A. N. Bnsu writes in his article in 
this issue on “Literacy in Bengal m Early 
British Period ” that Sir Philip Hartog has 
recently disputed this fact m a book of his 
published by the Oxford University Press. It 
13, of course, never too late to-re-examine histo- 
rical data and arrive at new conclusions, 
if such are warranted. Sir Philip’s opinion 
may or may not be correct. But the 
fact that Clive and Warren Hastings and some 
other British rulers of India have been white- 
washed, may lead one to apprehend that Sir 
Philip may be a successor of the writers who 
whitewashed them We have not seen his book. 
We hope he is not. 

The subject of education in India under 
the rule of the East India Company has be^n 
dealt with m detail by the late Major B. D. 
Basu m his well-known book on that subject. 
On pages 18-17 of that book we read : 

Tbe late Mr. Keir Hirdie, la hit work on India, 
(p. 5). wrote . 

“Max MulBer oa tbe streogtb of oSclol documenta 
and a injxionarv report concerning education in Bengal 
prior to tbe Btiiish occupii'oa, asserta that there were 
then 80000 native Bcboola ir Bengal, or one for everr 
400 of the population. Ludlow, in his bistoiy of Briush 
India, sars that 'in every Hindu village which has re- 
lemed lU old form I am assured that the children 
genttallv we able to itad. vmte, and cipher, but where 
we have swept away the village system, as in Bengal, 
tbere the village vchool has also disappeared 

Was Tagore Not ‘'Acclaimed At Home ” 
Before Winning Noble Prize ? 

It is not merely wrong statements made by 
emment writers in famous books relating to 
India and famous Indians that may be caught 
hold of by our traduceis to lower out people 
in the estimation of the world, but similar state- 
ments made by even comparatively obscure 
writers in little known books may be used for 
the same purpose. It is for this reason that 
we have to correct a wrong statement made in 
a book called Testament of India by Ela Sen 
It is written in that book, page 59 : 

In 1913 he (Rabindranjih Tagore) was awarded the 
Nobel prire of £8,000 Until that time Tagore had not 
been specially acclaimed at borne, but such is the human 
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anna to one anna six pies per rupee of rent, forest cess 
varying between half anna to one anna three pies per 
rupee of rent, ‘ belhi ’ cess or miscellaneous cess carrying 
between six annas and one anna sit pies pet rupee a{ 
rent, graang fee of one anna to Re. 14 per head of 
cattle per year; tax on indostrial castes, special cess on 
sugaresne, cess for ndng sugarcane crushing maclunes, 
tax on landless labourers, fruit cess, cess for exporting 
grain or merchandise, fee for adoption, “salami** for 
permitting widows to adopt (in many States levied at the 
rate of Rs. 5 or thereabout), tax on salt, herosene oil, 
bidi, tobacco, p<m, cocoanut, coir, meat and many other 
iiece«ssries of life through tnonopoly; in some Stales 
special fees for permitting n<e of double plank doora, use 
of a particular head dress, n«e of palanquins, tax on 
plough and many Other taxes are being levied. 

Then the Report goes on to describe 
the extent of unpaid forced labour. 

The amount of time lost by the peasants in doing 
‘ bethi ’ is staggering. A peasant spends over one hundred 
days of the year in doing forced labour for the Slates 
or its oSuala. 

Of all the exactions under which the peasant is 
suffering ‘hethi’ is the most oppressive. It keeps him 
in grinding poverty. 'What is worse, it prevents hb emer* 
gence from a state of serfdom. 

In spice of the Geneva Convention abolishing forced 
labour, to which the Govemment of India is pledged, 
this system persists In the States. Under the terms of 
the Senads goveisung the reUuon<hip between the Chiefs 
and the Paramonot Power, the former are bound to accept 
the adriee of the political officers, who hare, it appears, 
sot exercised their undoubted influence and weight on 
the aide of the abolition of this system The Committee 
find that a set of rules regulating 'bethi' and providing 
punishment for defanlt have been sanctioned for the 
States of Athgarh, Baramba and Nacasingbput by Mr. 
Scott, Political Agent and Commissioner. 

The CommiiCee have pointed out that the people have 
no ngbt whatsoever on their land, from which they are 
liable M he eyected at any time. 

In the summary of the report all the Orissa 
States, from the largest to the smallest, come 
in for equal and unmitigated condemnatioD. 
We do not know whether the report itself 
damns all of them and all equally There is 
no reason to doubt that misrule prevails m 
most of them. 

Bemg cimous to know ■whether “ the 
people have no right whatsoever on their land ” 
even in Slayurbhanj, the biggest Onssa State, 
we consulted its last Census Report and found 
that so far back as the days of Maharaja 
Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo “ the grant of the 
right of occupancy to the tenants over their 
holdings and regular and accurate preparation 
of record of rights” had been made. Is the 
Census Report wrong ? 

The report has defiuitcly shown that the misrule and 
the condemned practices in the States have not gone on 
uncbaltcnged in the past There have been nsings in the 
past la eeveral States and in all the cases movemeota 
have been suppressed by the armed forces of the British 
Government. 


The report has quoted from various reports and 
official documents to show that the misrule in the States 
Is not unknown to the Political Officers, some of whom 
have oeeasioaally warned the British Government with 
regard to the affairs in the Stales, but according to the 
report of the Coicmiltee the British Government have 
been giving more a^d more powers to the Rulers as a 
matter of their ImperiaLst Policy. 

The Committee are of the opinion that the British 
Coveniment are in no small measure responsihle for 
extortions by the Rnlers. It is one thing to raise the 
status and dignity of small Rulers who were only the 
other day small zemindars like so many in British Orissa 
at present, but quite another to find them the money to 
keep that elevated position. This is the real explanation 
of the desperate efforts of the Rulers to find money, 

"Die following are the more important con- 
clusions which the Committee have come to : — 

In most of the States, it la not possible for the public 
to secure authentic and adequate information. 

Annoil Administration Reports are not published in 
all Stales. In some where they are published the general 
public is not entitled to have a look at them. 

Proper codification of laws even Is absent. 

There is no clear distinction between public Treasury 
and ihe Ra;a’a Privy purse and the Rulers spend, directly 
or indiieedy, the mayor portion of the State revenues on 
theosolvea, their fai^es and dependants. 

There is a cmihing system of taxation with usnsnally 
high land rent, except in one or two cases and nnmeroua 
taxes and cesses which leads to the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the economic condition of the peasantry. 

Monopolies in cenaia vital daily necesaaries of life 
have raisM prices. 

No fondasaental tights of citiKHship are recognised, 
popular civi) kberty is crushed and the people are daily 
oppressed. - It is only recently that the two States Mayor, 
bhan) and Niigiri have allowed a partial ezerci>e o! Ihe 
nghts of free speech. 

It was recently announced in the dailies 
that Seraikela State had granted certain con- 
stitutional rights to its subjects. Perhaps the 
Enquiry Committee^ report was written before 
this announcement. 

The peasants in almost all Slates have no rights in 
agricultural land. 

Bella, Begaii, Rased, Megan, and such other forced 
labour and canUibutioos are widely prevaleat. 

luteiference by the State authorities in the social and 
religious Lfe of the people impede the inarch oi progress. 

Bribery and corruption prevail with very rare excep- 
tions m the administration of the States. 

People are not allowed to protect their crops by 
killing wild animals that do immense damage. 

The CommUtee recommend 
that, in view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States 
to support popular enlightened administrations within 
their areas which ore the tine gtuj mm of any satis, 
factory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability 
of s stioag and itreslstible popular demend from the peop'o 
of these States for rights of self government and self- 
deteimination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of the 
Swes by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and 
they may be treated as landlords of permanently settled 
estates, such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika That tUs 
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could be accomplished without doing any violence to the 
rights o{ these cliiefs will be clear from a pcruul of the 
examination of their original status appearing in the 
foregoing pages. 

Feuding tbe cancellation oI Sanads tbe 
Committee make the following minimum 
recommendations. 

1. The Governor in the Ministry of the province of 
Orissa may be vested with the powers now exercised by 
the Resident 

2. The following minima which Gandhiji cxpecia 
from the Rulers may be immediately given eSeel to : 

“ Full civil liberty so long as it is not Tised to promote 
violence directly or indirectly. This includes fre^om of 
the press, and freedom to receive newspapers which do 
not promote violence. 

“ Freedom to all people of the Staiea to form asso- 
ciations to educate public opinion. 

** Freedom for Indians outside particular States to 
enter them without let or hindrance so long as their 
activities are not directed towards the destruction of the 
States in question. 

“ Privy purse should he limited so as not to exceed 
One-tenth of the income where it ranges between Rs. 10 
and IS lakhs per year and ahoutd include the private 
expensea of the rulers, palace expenses, cars and atabfes 
of rulers and guests, except those which have reference 
lo the performance of public duty which should be clearly 
defined. 

"The judiciary U to be Indepeadent and permanent 
and free of all interference. In order to ensure tinifermiiy 
«f practice and etrlct impartiality there should be eppeaj 
to the fligh Court of tbe Province wiihio which the Stale 
In question U situated.” 

As we have not seen tiio report we cannot 
say whether tbe damnatory observations of 
the Committee apply in their opinion equally to 
all the Orissa Slates. Perhaps they do not 
In any case nothing stands in tbe way of any 
State wliich may feel tliat justice has not been 
done to it, to present to the public what it 
considers a true picture of itself 

The report appears to be an important 
document. In view of the fact that the worst 
Orissa States are not the only plague spots in 
Indi.an India, similar enquiries should be held 
in other groups of States 

Article in '‘Asia” on the 
Indian States 

The current August number of tbe Asia 
Magazine of New York contains an article on 
the struggle in the Indian States from the pen 
of tho editor of The Modem Revxeu! 

Chiang Kai-shek to Rabindranath 
Tagore 

SANTIMKETiW, Juiy 27. 

The homage of the Chlncee Generalissimo, dnang 
KaUhek. and of the Chinese people w»s coure^ to 
Dr. Rabindceoath Tagore yesterday by Profeseor Tin 


Yon shaft. Director of Cheena Bhabana. Professor Tan 
deUver^ to tbe Poet the following message. 

“Your lelieri on ihe Sino-Japanese conliict and India’s 
ayopathy endow China’s anii-aggression fight wiili moral 
airedgth.''~A. P, 

Dr. J. C. Ghosh Appointed Director of 
Indian Science Institute 

The Viceroy has approved of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Dr. J. C. Ghosh of the Dacca 
Unh'crsity to the office of Director of the 
Indian Science Institute, Bangalore. IVc con- 
gratulate Dr. Ghosh on the appointment. It 
gives him a great opportunity to promote the 
cause of scientific and industrial research in 
the country. 


America Terminates Treaty with Japan 

XFisniNCTOX, July 27. 

The Siaie Department announcei that the United 
Stsies «re termioatiog tie irealy el eoaimeree »od esp- 
gatiMi of 1911 wiih Japan thereby opening Ihe way for 
an embargo on the abipmenl of raw materials to Japan. 

The Cowninent’s teiton etiag like a wmbshell as 
Ihe Foreign Relaiions Committee of the Senate today 
postponed diseusiioD of tbe treaty until liter lo the 
week. Earlier Mr. Cordell Hull talked with Presldenl 
Roosevelt after sreing his Far Etaiem advisers. 

Tbe President ipprox'ed of tho abrogation of the 
treaty which does net become efiective until Janaary 26, 
1940 

Tbe text of the aonouneement states that tbe treaty 
” contains provisions which need new consideration.’’ 


U. S. IntctiTiO't 

Mr Cordell Hull stated that the United States wsa 
signifying its desire to (ermineie (he pact “with a view 
n> better safeguarding and promoting American interests 
as new developments may require.” 

Interviewed unmediately after ihe announcement of 
■he abrogation. Senator Putman said “1 ihmk jt a wi*e 
and justifiable act.” 

Senator Lafollette declared that the State Department’a 
move was designed to show Japan that " the course of 
this country is wide snd open ” in future dealings with 
tde /apanese.— dVurer 

Amcrica’a nction has been such as one 
would expect of a countiy which loves freedom 
nnd justice find w hich has no nn.viety to 
safeguard possession of ill-gotten tcrritoiv’. 


Tokyo Reaction to America's Move 

VfAsmNcTON, July 27. 

Presideot Roosevelt’s sudden action has torpedoed 
IMple’a false notions about American atlitude towards 
tbcir country. 

A long campaign of misrepresemition based on 
ABtrrican forbesranee in China had persuaded them that 
iho United Slates was not nfifavoursble lo their Govern- 
neiu’a policy.— ffeuler 
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American Action Gladdens China 

WASHINCTQ'f, July 27. 

The announcenient of the abrogation of the U. S. 
Japan Treaty has been tecehed by China with the gitattH 
mthu'iasm. 

The keen disappointment caused by the prelimin^ 
AnglO'Japane'e agreement seems graduaDy to be gising 
place to the hope that Britain after all vill not change 
her attitude towards China. 

This hope may be delusive. 

Japanese Foreign Office Regrets 
American Adicm 

TTashinctO't, July 27. 

Acknowledging receipt of the notification of the abro- 
gation of the treaty from the charge d’aSaires, Mr. Yoahi- 
salsa, head of the American Department of the Foreign 
Office, is understood to have said that the action vras 
regrettable and added that so long as America persisted 
in her “present altitude towards Japan,” saiiafactory 
results cannot ^ expected even if the United States pto- 
po«e3 to conclude a new treaty. 

' The Tokyo stock maiket sufiered a setback on receipt 
«f the news and declines ranging np to three yen were 
recorded In many stocks (hough a few stocks ehowed 
gaiiis,— Reuter 

Mighty Japanese Fleet in 
Tfestern Pacific 

Japan is wide awake and alert, and is 

• determined to be supreme in the Pacific Ocean 
One lurtber piooi oi it is her organitation of 
a powerful fleet in the Western Pacific. 

Tokyo, July 27. 

Securing command of the western Pacific, “which ia 
indi'pen*able for construction of new order in east A*ia ” 
Is the object of the new Japanese fieet the organisaiion 
■of which has just been announced, accoidiag lo a spokes* 
man of the Admiiaity. 

The spokesman stated that the new fleet will engage 
in a special training for emergency on war footing 

A«ked whether the new fleet had any connection 
with the strained Soviet-Japanese relations in the north 
Sakhahn, the spokesman replied ” It is connected with 
eserything Telatmg lo the building of a new order »n 

* He added (he naiy was derermiaed and prepared to 
defend Japan’s rights and interests m north Sakhalin. 
The nav) was watching derelopmeni of the negotiations 
proceeding at Moscow with grave concern. — Heater 

-Some Indian Movements 
Mis-represented Abroad 

A recent number of the hLagazioe of 
Kew York contains an article entitled, 
■'‘Fascism over India,” of which we would not 
perhaps have taken any notice if it had not 
been published in Asm. Our object, however, 
is not lo pass m renew the whole article, but 
■only to notice one or two of the wroog ^te- 
rnents which the article contains The writer 
observes : * 


“■The communali-t organizations, of course, talk in 
(otalitutAA Uugusge and praise the Fascist countries, 
bnl their influence is very meagre when compared with 
(he powerful anti-Fa«c!st National Congress. Also being 
birij vrilh their re'pecliie sectarian and petty aflairs. they 
have not much enthusiasm to advocate the totalitarian 
Ideologr of which, perhaps, they approve only vaguely 
without gauging its full implications. Here and there, 
however, one may find small organizations wh ch are 
run os neaf.Fascist lines and are thus potentially 
dangerous The military school and various physical cul- 
tuse centres tun by Hindu tonmunali«is are possibly in- 
spired by the example of Fascist Storm Troops. Then 
(here i» (he Brattachan istc) nioiement m Bengal, which 
was started by an ex member of the British Indian CivU 
Service as a counterblast lo the “ terropslie ” and “com- 
munistic " tendencies among Bengal youths.” 

The National Congross is powerful and its 
constitution is democratic, but perhaps it c-an- 
not be said emphatically that it is not run on 
Fascist lines. Has not the writer, who is a 
Muslim, noticed the eulogistic references made 
to Hitler and Mussolini by some prominent 
Congress leaders ?. But w e ’are not concerned 
here with either the Congress or the communal- 
islic organizations. 

The writer refers to some '• small organi- 
zations which are run on near-Fnscist lines " 
and says they are ” potentially dangerous ” 
This is both silly and mischievous. Dangerous 
to whom ? By way of example he mentions the 
militarj* school (at Nasik ?) and yariou? 
physical centres run by Hindu communalists 
and sapiently opines that they are inspired 
by the example of Fascist Storm Troops I Well, 
that school and those centres were conceived 
(and many set going) long before the. world 
had heard of Fascist Storm Troops 

The writer of the article does not Icnow 
even the correct spelling of the word 
Bratacharl and the fact that its founder 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, I. C. S , is not an 
ex-mcmber but still a member of the Indian 
Civil Service Such being the c.i'c, his ignor- 
ance of the character and aims and objects of 
the Bratacharl movement, though pitiable, is 
not surprising It would be beside the purpose 
of this note to describe this useful movement 
here. Suffice it to say that it concerns itself 
mainly with the folk arts, folk dances, folk 
songs, and generally with the folk culture of the 
countrj' and with social service, and has no 
political object. Objectors may say that its 
activities may produce political results and 
therefore it has an indirect political object. 
But if one followed that line of argument, it 
would be difficult to find any pursuit or activity 
which is absolutely non-political — even the 
Archaeological Sur\*ey Department of the 
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Government of Imlin could bo proved to be un- clionccs of on olliancc betn-cen Soviet Ru'sii 
imontionmly feeding tlic flnmo of patriotiem. on one eidc and Britain anl France on the 
I lie Bratnciiari movement h run on entirely other Imvc been improving. 128.7.1939.1 
non-communnl lines nnd has been praised by 

Mudims and Hindus alike, in British India and The Work of the Bengal Women*s 
in Indian States like Hydernbad nnd Baitxln, Protection Leacue - 
ns nlso by Britishers in Britain. ® 

NSri-Baksha Samiti or the Women’s Protec- 


Shanghai Britishers Condemn' 
Anglo‘Japanesc Agreement 

SiuvcitAi, July 26. 

The Criiith Chamber of Commerce it Shio^hii his 
called to the China AMOcIilion of l^ndoo, clectarine thil 
the Arita-Criisie AgreeRieni is Iikeb to reeuh fn a 
deplorable betrayal of British riEhts, loterests and 
obliEaiions in China. ■ I 

It says that leEitimaie Briiidi interests appear to hate 
been placed at the mercy of the Japanese Army. The 
AEreement indicates that Britain ia abandanins her obliga- 
tons and her lesal position in a manner as iojarious to 
her honour and prealise as to her inieretti— fleo/er. 


Anglo-Japanese Agreement Produces 
Bitterness in China 


SuANcnAi. Joly 26. 
Deep bitterness pervades the Chinese comment on 
Anglo Japanese _ Agreement A nstianaliti newspaper 


tion league wiis founded in Calcutta a quarter 
of a centurj' ago by Krishna Kumar Mitra and 
S. R. Das. ARcr the death of both of them ' 
it has been nith great financial and other 
diflieulties that its work has been carried on. 
But it lias somehow gone on. That is vcr>' 
much to its credit. A province whose con- 
temporary' chronicles arc black with crimes 
ag.ainst women cannot do without it. 

Th-at it has now got Sir Nripendranath 
Sircar as its president has been a great acquisi- 
tion to it. 

On the 23rd July last it held its annual 
meeting at the Albert Hol],_ Calcutta, with 
Sir Nripendranath in the chair. The meeting 
was very largely attended 

TTie need for backing the U omen's Protcc* 


wriiing under the heiding "Britiin Yields" ttys ihii ihe Uon ^.ague, which has been doing admirable 
concessions made to the iggres^or in the East wtll only work with inadequate financial support, was 
tempt the aggreswi in the West to fresh deprediiSons. stressed bv the president. 

.i.. ™ "“-j ^ 

'X"Britam^«'comr^^^ "j.'psr ’*** wh'^don’ltinrRt! im?^Swimi‘si”»oS*da‘’of 

^he Chinese authorities ^einnot conceal their d.s- JdVnwiS 

appointment at the altitude taken by Brilam in ibe Tokio {«m 1.000 men and contribute the sum I* 

talks.” slated a Chinese Foreign Office ipokesraan— fteuKr we funds of the League. 


Soviet Russia Thinks Japan 


In the course of his speech Sir Nripendra- 
natli said : 


Needs A Lesson. 

Moscow. July 25. 

Kuznetsov. Commissar of the Navy, in a fighimg 
Bpeech, declared: "We know that some ol onr mtless 
neighbours, for instance in the Far East, need a les«oii 
from our armed forces before they realise that our 
frontiers are inviolsble and that we will allow nobody 
to inlfige them.-— 

Skirmishes have been going on between 
the Soviet and the Japanese forces on the 
borders of Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
Japane'c have claimed more than once that 
they have brought down far more Soviet planes 
than they have themselves lost The exact 
truth will not be known at least for some time 
yet. 

Chances of Anglo-Franco-Russian 
Alliance Improving ? 

Cables received during the earlier part of 
the last week of July appear to show that the 


lie could not Jet slip this opportunity of tsyieg a 
few words on a subject which wis of the greatest im- 
portance to alt of them .... It was quite true that 
this was hiS first public speaking after being di’^mis<ed 
from Government service without pension (laughter). 
But this was really not an occasion on which speeches 
were wanted to convert the audience to any particular 
view, ite cfiVnor m'lna^ rh'ac tn'ere »as any one wnb 
would net agree that the object of the League was reitly 
extremely important. Nor would any one deny that the 
way in which work was being done was the proper and 
efficient way. Therefore it was hardly an occasion for 
impressing on the people present the necessity of the 
work which lay before Ihe League witb a view to what 

the newspapers called “change of heart.” 

They are all agreed as regards the work which the 
Leagtie is doing and they ha>e got the support of every- 
one of ns. 

“Though I express no opinion," proceeded Sir 
Nripendranath, “ai to the degree of social reform really 
wanted, in the interest of men and women I do feel 
something ^ould be done and that can be done only by 
Society il*eJf and not by legislation— namely, by fair, 
just and equitable treatment of those*women who through 
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BO fault of their own but by sheer force have become 
"viclims of outrages. There is a desire for change in 
this direction, because no one should be punished for 
BO fault of his or of her own. But this change must 
come from the society itself ..... 

“ I was glad to hear that this is no communal matter, 
but it is one in which we are all concerned. 1 am indeed 
glad to hear it, because Dow>3-days it seems there is no 
topic — whether it is the rising of the sun or the setting 
«{ the moon — which is cot a matter of communal question. 
The League has emphasised in the tspoit that it is a 
question which aSecSs all commucilies and it is a 
question on which we should gel the support of all 
Jight-thmking men inespeetive of caste, or community 
to which be or she might belong” 

Rnaliy, Sir Nripendransth stressed the vital necessity 
of financial backing to the League, without which il was 
impossible to do any useful work. He frankly confessed 
■ that when he heard the report of financial resources, be 
was extremely depressed. He was extremely sorry that 
an institution which was doing such excellent work should 
hiye hs».ns5.v\. wnnscfta ni. winh. imwiL 
Unless they were prepared to support the League with 
money it was sheer waste of energy to come to the 
meeting at all and It would do no good to the workers 
«f the League in theic eSorts to Improve conditions. 

He, howeier, thought that such meetings were 
useful because they tended to focus public attention and 
«xeite the sympathy of those who would be willing to 
support the League if they knew the real situation end 
the Inner working of the League. Reiterating the neces* 
sity of hacking the League financially. Sir Nripendraoath 
said that by financi^ backing he did not mean some 
stray, sporadic and accidental contributions from some 
milhonarvea, but support broad-based in the society- 
small mites from small men which would make the insti- 
tution popular, useful and edective. 

Disunion in the Congress 

The world — the Old World at any rate — 
seems to be in the melting pot, providing India 
perhaps with an opportunity to mould itself 
I into a free, if not al«o an independent, State. 
And the Indian National Congress appeared to 
be the organization marked out for such an 
achievement. But it is greatly to be regretted 
that there is disunion in its ranks — that it is 
• a house divided against itself 

It is usual to divide Congressmen into the 
two groups of rightists and leftists But there 
are really mote groups than two The 
rightists appear to have greater solidarity 
among themselves But Pandit Jawaharial 
Nehru, who is claimed by the right wing, is not 
only a socialist in his principles, but has not 
given up in practice his right to criticize 
Congress ministers. There was going to be a 
crisis in the U. P. Congress ministry which 
has been somehow averted. 

As regards the leftists, some have joined 
the Forward Bloc, some have not, and some 
even criticize it adversely. There is disunion 
also in the ranks of the socialist party. 


There is statement and counter-statement 
warfare in the dailies. All sorts and conditions 
of leaders and would-be leaders have joined in 
the fray- Let us hope that all this will 
ultimately result in all of them and their 
colleagues and followers, or most of them, 
engaging enthusiastically in the fight for free- 
dom. 

Criticism of Congress and 
Congress Commiltees 

Two of the resolutions passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its last meeting 
liave evoked adverse criticism from many 
Congressmen Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose re- 
quested all dissentients all over the country to 
assemble in public meetings on the 9th July 
last to record their protest against these reso- 
lutions. Thereupon the Congress President 
banned such meetings so far as ConCTessmen 
were concerned In spite of the ban, however, 
a great many protest meetings were held all 
over the country, attended by numerous Con- 
gressmen and others. Now the turn has come 
for disciplinary action being token against 
those Congressmen who attended these meet- 
ings. Now, as these meetings were not like 
college and school classes of which attendance 
rolls are kept when they meet, it would not 
perhaps be possible to ascertain accurately uho 
among the pnmaiy Congress members attended 
the protest meetings. But the names of the 
‘ rebel ’ members of the Provincial and District 
Congress Committees may be ascertained by 
inquisitorial methods, and disciplinaty' action 
may be taken against them , 

As Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, the original 
and chief convener of the 9th of July meetings, 
IS president of the Bengal Pro\incial Congress 
Committee, regard for chronological order, if 
not also the fact that he is an ev-president of 
the Congress, would require that he should be 
proceeded against first. Both chronologj' and 
precedence should count 1 

History has its lessons as to the efficacy 
or otherwise of disciplinary action in producing 
enthusiastic conformity when there is wide- 
spread dissent. But history is not bound to 
repeat itself ! 

It will not serve any useful purpose to dis- 
cuss academically whether Congressmen in 
general or members of Congress Committees 
can or should criticize the Congress or its 
resolutions or the resolutions of Congress 
Committees. We only wish to recall that 
hlahatma Gandhi has very often severely 
condemned corruption and the spirit of violence 
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amon;' Congressmen. He is no doubt not a (>au be foreseen with consternation and sorrow, 
four-umm Congresswala. But other leaders jjut jf they give up the hunger-strike and if the 
who are have followed hi3 c-xample. ^o rcsolu- Gowmment do not even then release them 
tion of the Congress or any Congress Committee before the expiry of their sentences, they mitt 
IS more s^rosanct than the original Non-co- be released on the termination of their terms of 
operating Congress platform. The three great imprisonment. They can then sen’e their country. 
CongrMs boycotts were boycott of legislatures, Ser\-ice of the motherland is their object la 
boycott of law-courts, and boycott of schools seeking immediate release. If they Ihe to be 
and colleges recognized by the official education released after some delay, even then their desire 
^partments an<l universities. The Swarajya to serve the country will be fulfilled, though 
jrarty rose ori the ashes of the l> 03 *ci)tt of not as early as they wi^h. 
legislatures. The sacrificial fire of criticism Though we ask them to give up their 
reduced that boycott to ashes. The bigh-pnesta hunger-strike, we do not attach any importance 
who officiated at that yajna were Chilta Ranjan jq the ministr>’’s declaration to the effect that 
Das and Motilal Isehni. We arc unable just they (the ministers) will not yield to the threat 
now to recall the disciplinary’ action taken iniplied (acconding to the ministers) in the 
against them Law-courts and schools and hunger-strike. The prisoners had waited long 
and colleges ha^ e ceased to be boycotted long enough for release without resorting to hungcr- 
-knn.wm Ao Ai.® iw.hj» £cst iwoke tnioist&rs hsvs rzvlaasftd ihexo 

through these two boycotts. But wc are fure during that period, but they did not. And now- 
no disciplinary action was t.iken against them, that they have hunger-struck, they arc not to 
/> 1 * D !• rr be released because of the hunger-strike 1 So 

Congress Aaion Regarding Hunger- hunger-slrite or no liungcr-itrile, they arc not 

Strike Uy Uengal Foliticals to Iw released I Is that the miDi«terial logic ? 

According to a United Press message dated There is no menace to anybody, except to 
Allahabad, the 26th July, Acharj’a J B. the prisoners’ own Ines, implied m their fast, 
Knpalani, General Secretary, All-India Con- So the ministers can release them without the 
gress Committee, has issued the following fear of anybody accusing them of having been 
'communique' regarding the agitation to be frigJifeoed. But in order to rc-assure them, 
carried on throughout the country for the release Ihe politicals should break their fast, 
of political prisoners : T'*® mimsterc ba^e accepted the principle 

.... , k r t)f releasing politicals on the introduction of 

'7 " i ”™' 

CoDgreM President sboul the sgitstion ubich is w be jiumbcring thousands end many pfuoners num- 
earned on in the countr) tor the release of oor Comrade l)ering hundreds. Let them complete (this com- 
political prisoners on hunger sirihe m Bengal iaJs Mo i„(.n(jable nchievement of thcifs. There 1® no 
particular all India day has JeiTorisra or incitement to vioIcDCe in the countrj*. ’ 

»ln.«pl»re .s There i. m secret 

. therefore, be organized not once but as often as necewary Sj-mpalliy With terrori'm OH the part of tllC 

till a sati'factory eolution IS found to end this heart re^ii« tiublic Not a Single released detenu or pollti- 

wagedy in i.hich the vhole of pnsoncr has reverted to the way of life 

SmM» ^Oiirader wto have undertaken the ^hicli lias caused 60 much Suffering to thciu • 

aivu-eiue inal sacrifice of’iheir lives to iirten to the pnd their comrades. More favourable condition® 
earnest advice ol Mihatmaji and other ‘ejQcr* to giw up lor the refea«c of politicals cannot be tlioucht 
their hunger strike and thus slren^hen * df The agitation which haS been going on for ' 

country in the matter of effecting t^e.r release has affected all ages and both 

What the Congress has done will meet with sexts and is impeding the progress of the 
general appreciation and support. <^outitr}* Direct action, which has been sugges- 

Hunirereslrike br Bengal Politicals .^*1 be a still greater impediment. 

tiungerjinh-e Nevertheless, it mu®t be resorted to if necessary-. 

After long waiting and in desperation the [29 7 1939 1 ^ 

political prisoners of Bengal resorted to hunger- . _ 

strike «ome four weeks ago. Along with the lead- 'lOrionat I lanrimg Commiffee 
ing men of the countr>;, we have request^ An abstract of the proceedings and other 
them to give up the hunger-strike If the torticulars relating to the National Planninz 
Government do not release them and they era- C^ommiltee has been published from ifs BonibflV 
tmuc the hunger-strike, the resulting tragedy Office in the form of a book. It makes a sutwey 
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of the various stages of development of the idea 
of national planning culminating in the present 
organisation, including resolutions of the 
National Congress relating to planning, indus- 
tries and fundamental rights, etc. A list of the 
29 sub-committces, which was published in the 
last issue of The Modem Revmc with their 
terms of reference, and a note for the 
guidance of the sub-committees, arc also inclu- 
ded in it along with the questionnaire that was 
issued to different provinces. 

As suggested In our last i®sue, the National 
Planning Committee is proceeding on the right 
lines by organising an efficient central office at 
Boinb.ay to direct and co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the different sub-committees. Pandit 
Jawahatlal Nehru, Chairman of the National 
Planning Cimmittcc, in the course of a state- 
ment to the press on June 30, reviews the 
recent sessions of the committee. He says, m 
part : 

ll hop«(J lliat PrOTineial GoTfrocnsnls will carry 
on «unrr« aoil enquiries in their rrepectl^e protinees. 
Some hare olreadr done so. Bombay, Central Provinces 
and a few others haie appointed Comreiiiees o( enquiry. 
I would erpeeially like to conpritutate the Dibar Gotem- 
mrnt and their enthu«ia<tic Ntini^ter tor Indosines. Dr. 
Syeil Mahmud, on the way they ha>'e already tackled this 
problem. 

Staff LNOtascs 

With a siew to cope with this work, the o£ce of the 
National Planning ^mmiitee in Bombay has been re* 
orpanired and the alufl is being mcreawd. Prof. K. T. 
Shah has been appointed Honorary General Secretary and 
under his able guidance we look, forward to the office 
functioning efficiently and rapidly The Committee has 
dreidfd to liaie three Joint Secretaries to a««i*t Prof 
IC T. Shah, and accordingly Shn K. D. Cuba, Sbn H. V. 
Kamaih and Shri C, P. Ilulhec'ing were appointed I 
regret that Shri II. V. Kamath has not found it possible 
to continue as Joint Secretary. Shn C P. Hutbee^ins 
has been working in the office for the l3*t six month* and 
will now continue as Joint Secretary Shn K. D. Cuba 
brings to us knowledge and experience of the work, lie 
was connected some years ago wiih the Indusines Depan 
ment of the CorernBient of Bengal His »ersice9 were 
lent to the Ceylon Go'emmenl, and for the past fi>e years 
he functioned as the Technical AdTi»er to the Gorern- 
ment of Ceylon As such he initialed a number of echrin*s 
in Ceylon, including a Four-year Plan for Industrial 
rVrelopment for which the Ceylon CoTemmeni has alloiicd 
a large tun of money. 

The appointment of Mr. K. D Gulm, who 
haa had considerable practical experience in 
this line of work, a* a Joint Secrctarj' will un- 
doubtedly inspire public confidence. Mr Guha 
recently Calcutta with a view to organi- 

sing the local sul>-commiltces and di*cu«5ing 
the preliminartea with the members from 
Bengal. At a recent meeting hero he arou«erl 
con'idorablc public interest in Bengal in various 

l»-3 


aspects of national planning. There he said, 
in part : 

“A tnrrey of import figures would reveal an nttet 
dependence of India on other countries for primary 
neec»saries of citili«ed life and would suggest a very 
CompreliensUe programme of indnstrial production com- 
pn-ang a large variety of manufactuies. But as a pre- 
liminary lo the attempt to formulate such a plan for the 
industrial developmeot of India, it appears lo be necessary 
to consider the following facts with a view to determining 
the extent lo which she possesses the essentials for trans- 
forming herself from an agricultural to a moderately in- 
dustrial «late within the next ten years. 

(1) Status of her indu«tnil life, the (actors retard- 
ing or promoting it in the past; 

(21 Resources of the country, both material and 
human; 

(3) Economic, social and political organisations 
through which the contemplated development wonld hav' 
Vt lake place. 

Mr. Cuba di«eiissed the above points and <aid that 
India possesses most of the factors essential for planned 
advance of economic reconstruction. ** True, we have no* 
yet got complete political independence, which is neces- 
sary for mobilising all the economic forces on the difler- 
ent sectors of National Planning, but a large measure of 
advance is pi>»'ib!e even with the present handicaps. 
PisnaiDg, ID effect, is a continuous process— and would 
naturally pass through various stages of development. It 
IS not possible lo base any National rianning without 
awuming complete political freedom and as such our 
plan Wit) have to be visuaJised in (be light of complete 
political indepeodecee.” 

Communalism and Provincialism 

Mahatma GaDtlhi' has written repeatedly 
-igainit communalism, and recently he has 
written against tlio evils of provincialism. 

Hindu-Mu«lim unity is one of the main 
missions of his bfc He and his followers are 
ever watchful to ^afcgu3rd the interests of 
Muslims, thougli Muslim extremists say that all 
Hindu Congress leaders are Hindu Mnha- 
sabliaitcs m disguise As Muslims are an 
all-India minority and distrust Hindus, Hindu 
Congress leaders are right m being extra-carc- 
ftil m all matters concerning Muslims directly 
or indirectly But, just as it takes two to make 
a quarrel, it al^o takes two to produce harmony 
and unity. 

It should not be taken for granted that it 
is Mu-^lmis alone who can have or can believe 
that they have grievance* Others, such a? 
Hindu*, may have and do really Iiave grievan- 
ces. It should not, again, be taken for granted 
that it IS the minorities alone who can have 
grievances. Tlic majority, too, can have 
gnevanccs. The Hindus are the majority in 
Bnti'h India — not le«3 than 70 per cent. Yet 
in the Federal As'cmbly they have been given 
42 i>er cent, of the scats. There c.annot lie 
unity between tliose who are favouretl and 
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tlio'c ^\lio fire discriminated against and dis- 
favoured, even tliougli tlie favoured party may 
not be to blame for tlie unjust arrangements. 
Tlint is liiiman nature. 

Hindu Congress lenders should never 
forget that ?\hislims arc not a minority and 
Hindus not the majority cverj'wherr. Himlus 
are a minority in pome provinces, in Bengal, 
for example, and tlicy have their grievances ns 
minorities, \\horc they arc such. 

The Congress and Congress leaders should 
seek impartially to redtesa the gricvtmeea of 
nil coininunitics and of liotli majorities and 
minorities, whatever their creed or caste may 
be. And for doing it, it is absolutely nccc«9ary 
to figlit tlie Communal Decision and end iL It 
will be said, that will displease the Muslims. 
But, on the other hand, unless it is ended, the 
Hindus will never be paliaficd. The Hindus 
within the Congress fold arc a small portion 
of the community, the far larger poi<{ion is 
outside the Congress Tlie Hindu demand that 
tlie Communal Decision should be done awaj’ 
witli IS a just demand. Tlieroforc to figbt the 
Communal Decision is to satisfy Justice and 
satisfy the Hindus, whereas not to fight the 
Communal Decision may satisfy the Muslims but 
can never be just 

Wo are not and do not pretend to be pro- 
phets, but we venture to say that there will 
never be communal unity in India so long as 
the Communal Decision remains in force It 
would not be unfair to a««unic th-nt that Deci- 
sion was intended to keep India disunited 

Lika communalism, provincialism al-o is 
fostered by the Briti«h-madc constitution given 
to India. . 

Tlie .loint Parliainonlary Select Committee, 
according to who«e ideas and pkans tlie Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 was drafted, claim 
in their report that whatever national unity 
exists in India is an achievement of British 
rule But in the very same report, in another 
paragraph, the^’ declare that they arc perhaps 
destroying that unity With what object and 
by what means? Tiicy say they want the 
nroMiiecs to develop along their own 
lines so that each may have an independent 
political life. The means to this end is pro- 
vincial autonomy. We need not quote the exact 
sentences from the Beport of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee in support of what 
we have w’rittcn — we luave done so several time< 

if each province is to dcielop along its 
own lines and have an independent political 
life irrespeetKe of the interests, rcquuTmcnis 
and’ feelings of other provinces, obviously there 


cannot be o single vigorous national cxisfenee, 
and ev'klontly nly) tlie interests and feelings of 
one province must clnsli with tho®c of another, 
strengthening provincialism. 

It is for this reason that Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats of pa«t generations were in favour 
of provincial autonomy (we have several time* 
quoted their views from Jlajor Basu’s Ccnioli- 
dation of the Christian Power in India). But 
our political leaders were so enamoured of the 
ide.a of being able to jiroinofc the interests of 
llwit own provinces that liicy \iugg«\ provin- 
cial autonomy to tlieir bo«oms, forgetting (he 
good of India ns a vvliolc. 

But provincial autonomy has come to stay. 
It c.nnnot now be replaced by any other ad- 
ministrative arrangement. Its cvil« can and 
should, liowevcr, be remedied, wlicnovcr and 
wlicrev'cr tiiey nrc perceived. 

Tks British Pretention of Violence 
Bill Becomes Law 

Owing to tlie outrages eominitfed by the 
" Irish RepubUean Army ” men, the Briti'h 
Parliament has enacted tlie Prevention of 
Violence Art Even on the day when It was 
pa«#ed and rcfcived the royal assent telephone 
wires were cut in some districts in London by 
the Irish tcrrorisks. 

London, Jiilf 28. 

The PffvfniSon of Vjolfnee Bill recehed the Royal 
•<afnt aftor brins ni«hr<) thronfili ihe la«t altFot in the 
Parliament. 

Movinj; the seroml readiap, Carl De La TTarr mIJ 
that hiihrrin ihrre bad born 130 oiiiragea and millions 
of sirrliog damajK litd bren done Ahrady two pfra'n* 
had brrn kilird and 73 oihrrs had been mor- or Irrs 
srrioiidy injured in the country from one rod lo ibr 
oihrr. It had been decided Ibat llie*e lhin)t« mii«t be . 
•lopped 

Earl De La Warr described llie “S" plan seized by 
police as having been preparetl with ihe thoroughness of 
any military general staff. 

No Internment of Irish Suspects ’ 

London, July 2L 

In the conrse of moving the second reading of the 
Prevenlion of Violence Bill Sir Samuel Iloare referred 
to a saggestion of iRlcrnmenl of sii^perlx Ife said. “As 
things ate, I am opposed lo that method. I think that 
It hulks too much like the sjsiem of concentration campx 
I say vnlh some experience becaii'e when I was the 
Secretary of Stale for India, I had a great deal to do 
with the problem of internment, that one of the difliculues 
IS that although it may be comparatively eny to intern 
yonr man it is much more difficult lo know when and 
host to release him."— Aeuler. 

MTiat Sir Samuel Iloare wouW not and 
durst not do in relation to the Irish, he did lo 
Indians. 
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Release of Politicals Demanded By 
Progressive Bengal Muslims 

The following statement has been issued 
over the signatures of Maulvi Abdul Karim; 
Prof. Humayun Kabir; Nawabzada Syed 
Husain Ali Chowdhuty; Mr. A. Mansoor 
Ahmed; Mr. Farukul Islam; Mr. Abdul Ma|id; 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, M.L A., cx-Minister, 
Bengal; Mr. Abdul Momin; Mr. A. F. M 
Nutannabi; Maulana Ahmad AU; Mr. Abu 
Hosain Barkar, ML.A.; Mr. Khondkar Alidul 
Jabbar; Mr. Jehangir Kabir; Maulana Altai 
, Husain; Mr Kurul Amin; Mr. Fazlul Huq; Mr 
Mujibar Rahaman; Mr. Kalam Ali, Mr. AbdUb 
Samad; Mr. Khoda Baksh sed others; — 
[30. 7. 1939] 

" The hiinger*sl«J,e of »he political prisoners has 
«n\«td into Us fouilh week NotUmg can be wore 
regrettaWe than the attitude of c»IIou«ne»s wliieli the 
Bengal Government has till now maintained. The argu 
meats brought forward on behalf of the Cabiaei show a 
painful lack of sensitiveness of political ideali«in and also 
indicate a dangerous failure to realise the depth and 
extent of feeling erou«ed by the hunger strike 

“ A democratic Government inu»t reflect the ntgency 
of the people and it shows tlie utter political bankruptcy 
to confuse the pressure of public opinion with coercion 
To talk of prestige m this connexion is futile for a 
popular Government can liav- only the pte«i(ge which the 
people give to It. It is prerogative of a popular govern 
ment to yield to papulae demand and ic can defy such 
pressure only at tne cost of negating tit own character- 

“It la, therefore, a trave<ty of fad to «uggest as 
haa been done on behalf of the Cabinet that it has the 
support of any section of Indian opinion behind it in 
ft# refusal tn release political prisoners. 

"The adjournment motion in the As»emb!y was inter 
preted as a vote of confidence by the Ministry, but even 
Us supporters made h clear that they desired to release 
all political prisoners even though they might do anything 
which might turn the Cabinet out Even the organ of 
the most comraiinai seclion of Bengal Mnssaiinsiw d«laied 
that It desired the immediate relea*e of political pri*oners. 

Desire of Musums 

“The sober and moderate Muslim majority of Bengal 
have the same desire, and further feel that she Cabinet 
liy Us attitude and action is unnecessarily creating div 
content and len»ion and endangering the order and Iran- 
cjuillity of the province. 

It is DOW time that the progressive Modira opinion 
of the country should expre** itself in unequivocal terms 
upon this question. We are convinced that the Bengal 
Cabinet had first assumed office by unconditionally 
releasing all political prisoners. We Lave heard it said 
that in the tajly days of the present CabvBel the 
Ministers had on one occasion, when the then Governor 
was ab*ent, unanimously decided to rcleS'e all poJilical 
prisoners But later on when the Governor. Sir John 
Anderson, wanted the question to be reopened they went 
back on their Erst decision and submitted to the dictation 
of ihe Governor and his bureaucracy. The Cabinet had 
another chance of capluring public imaginatloo when 
they released a large number of detenus ihroogh the 


interventioft of Candhiji The detenus had to he released 
in the end. and the Cabinet by their hesitation and 
slowness only lo»t the credit which they would have 
otherwise won of vindicating their position by releasing 
all political prisoners and the extremely generous oiler 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has gone a long way 
towards assuring them about a point on which they might, 
not unnaturally, feel some diffidence. 

Mr. Bose’s Assurance 

"Mr. Cose has said that 

*if ibe Ben|(a! Miolsiry meet with opposition from 
H. E. the Governor of Bengal or the Goveromeot of 
India and if they resign over this issue, the Congress 
party will do all that is possible to prevent any other 
Cabinet from being formed and in no case will the 
Congress parly think of sleppiog into the vacant offices. 
Further, if the present Ministry happen to lose the 
support of Ihe European group as a result of the policy 
of immediate and uneondillenal release of the poLtical 
prisoners, the Congress party will not try to take ad- 
vantage of the sitaatioa and will not use it ter the 
purpose of ousting tbe present Ministry (rem office.' 

" Mr. SubJias Chandra Cose guarantees them their 
position, and (bis should enable them to stand tip for a 
point of view which has secuied a nnaninniy oi Indian 
support.. I 

“It as not necessary to talk of election pledges in 
this conneclioo All parties during elections pledged 
lliemselves to the repeal of iepre<sive laws and release 
of political prisoners. But apart from political conn. 
derations, even on purely humanitarian grounds Mussalman 
public opinion miivl now express itself unequivocally 
on this point We are confident that in spile of differ 
ences of political ideology, all Mu^salmans will with one 
vmce say that the political prisoners of Bengal ttui*t be 
released.’’— P. 

** Congress Ministries JPon’t Resign • 
on Politicals' Release Issue ” 

The \ietv that the situation arising out of 
the htingcr-slnke by tbe political prisoners in 
Bengal did not warrant resignation on the part 
of all Congress ministries, was expressed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, giving his reasons, in 
the course of a reply to an interrupter at a 
meeting, held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the 28tli 
July. 

WTiile Pandit Nehru was addressing the 
meeting, a member from the audience heckled 
him as to why the Congress ministries should 
not resign on the issue of the release of political 
priMiners Pandit Nehru retorted, “ The Con- 
gress ministries will not resign. IVhy should 
they resign ? " 

The Pandit observed : 

“If we are strone. such a ihinj* (tiz., ihe nonielea«e 
ol politicalsl »lia«ld never have hjppened. Because of 
OUT essential weakness m Bengal and id the country 
generally, such a thing has happened. What are we going 
to do? The remedy is ‘let somebody else do some- 
thing 
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Satyai’raha Resolved Upon If Poliliails 
Are Not Released Within A WecK 

Sj. Snbhas Cliandra Bo«c announced nt a 
vnotly overcrowded meeting held at the Calcutta 
University Institute Ilnll on the 29t(i July tliat 

lilts lime when he met iliesc hunseninking piisonen 
in jails they (old him that if any retjiiest was made M 
them to give up the hunger-strike without giving them 
itcrinllc as'iirance that their liemanJa were going to lie 
met, they would fail to comply with any Nich lectiiest. 
It was further pointed out by them that any irauest of 
that nature without any assurance that their Jecnands 
were going In be met, would rather help Government 
than in any way helping their cau'e, 

A<Wresaing the vast gathering Sj. Bo-'c 
appealed for Ion thoiisantl \oluntccrs and a 
sum of Jls 10,000 within a week for starting a 
satyngraha tnovcineni for securing the immediate 
and unconditional release of the political priso- 
ners in the event of constitutional methods for 
securing their release proving unsuccessful. 

SJ Boh referred to Pandit Jawahatfal Nelirii'a apeetli 
at Bombay on the aueaiion ol releaae of political pri*ofier» 
and pointed out that the people of Bengal abould no 
longer have any deluaion in their mmda that the Congre«s 
Mmiatriea were going to create any conMiiational deadlock 
over ihla laiue. In ihia natter of vital concern to Bengal 
he muat aland on her own lege Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
remarked In hie Bombay epeech eomethmg tike ihle that 
there wae weaknew in ^ngol. ft wee for tbem to prove, 
remarked Sj Bose, that Bengal was not weak, that Bengal 
knew how to depend on her own leg«, and how to carry 
on a mavemeat auccesafiilly (Applause) Let » be 
demonstrated by them that Bengal did not like 
going to ' others for help m this matter and that she 
did not like to be antal) to others by r«pies/»ng them 
Co help her. It must be proved by their action that 
Bengal did not like to be treated as a beggar (prolonged 
applause). Sj Bose could, however tell the audience 
that he had received this definite as<iiranre that id the 
event of a Satyagralia movement being -larted m Bengal 
over this issue, at least ten {|ioii«and people from other 
provinces would lie found ready to offer their services 
in makin.c the movement a success 

Sj. Bose repealed fus offer of co operation to the 
Bengal Ministry in this matter and declared that llley 
would wait for final decision of ihe Bengal Government 
on this question before launching ihe Satyngraha move- 

in response to Sj Bow’s appeal, Mr NBu*er All, 
ex Minister, Government of Bengal, was the first to sign 
the Satyagraha pledge oScting his services as i Sslyagralu 
volunteer of the Council ol Action of the BPCC for 
securing the release of the political prisoners Many 
others also signed the pledge at the meeting 

Sudhas Babus Offer to Bengal ministry 

Sj. Sublias Chandra Doge’s oflcr to Uu 
Bcng.a! ministiy, given in full in the ststemeot 
issued by the progressive Muslims of Bengal 
printed elsewhere, is both handsome otid states- 
‘ manlike. After Sj. Bose’s assurance the 
ministers should ha^e no hesitation in releasing 


titc pohficnJ priioncr'i. By having fo resign nn 
the i««uc of tlic rclen'-c of the latter, if iicccs- 
«My, they woul/i not }«• lo’-erd froin tlie norJ/lJy 
point of view, while they would lm\e the 
ptipjiort of their countrymen. 

Ganditiji Advises Postponement of 
Sntyagraha in Soti^h Africa 

Gandhiji 1ms issued tlie following state- 
ment on tlie propo««i inunehing of pn'dve 
resistance in South Africa on the Ist August ; 

“I bate Jicrn in icJegrapbic rorrerpondenfc with 
Dr. Dadno, leader of pas‘i\c rcaiilanre in South Africa. 

I have no betitatlon in asking the Pauive Resialance 
CoiamUtfe to poatpofle. for a time the propo'-ed launcbing 
of the alruggle on the lit AiiguM. I do so because I have 
some tiope of an honourable arltlement. 

“I know that the Government of fndia as well as 
the British Government are trying to obtain relief. I 
have put mywlf m touch wlili the Mini<iers. In the 
circomstances. 1 think a brief po»iponemrnt of struggle 
<0 be neceasary. 

”1 am fully aware of the enthusiasm of the reti'ters. 
Tliry have proved their mettle before and they will do so 
again if it becomes necessary, but it is a code with passive 
resisiers to sene every opportunity of avoiding resistance, 
if It can be done honourably. Every cessation in search 
of peace adds siresgih to real fighters. 

“Lei them remeabrr that the Capetown Scttlemco! 
of was the ouicome ol cessation of struggle foe the 
•ake of peace I boee that the proposed cessaiion will 
lead 10 a aimilar re<ii)t. 

“Should It iiofonunstely prove otherwise and should 
the struggle begin, let Dr Dadoo and liis fellow resisters 
know that whole India will be at their baek."— /f. A 

Congress President Meets Political 
Prisoners 

Congress President Dr. Rnjcndra rra‘.'id 
.in<J Sj Mflhadev Desai li.id aiwut si.x hours’ 
infcr\’n:w with the hunger-striking political 
prisoners in tbo Alipore ond Dum-Dum jails, 
on the 29th July. 

Dr Rnjendra Prasad on his return after in- 
terviewing the hunger-strikers being approached 
by the “ United Press ’’ said that there was 
nothing to be issued to tlie press. 

When the Congress President and Mi. 
Muhadev Desai came out of the Dum Dum 
Central Jail after two full hours’ talk wUh the 
hunger-stnkers, Mr. Desai told the “ Associated 
Press ” that they had conveyed Mahatina 
Gandhi’s message to the prisoners an<i had 
supported it with all the force of their argu- 
ment. 

Tlicy were to meet the prisoners again on 
the 30th July. 

Dr. Rnjendra Prasad added that they pro- 
posed to meet Sir Nazimuddm, Home Mmis-tcr, 
Bengal, in Ihis connection if the latter returned 
to Calcutta on the 30th July from Dacca. 
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Asked what Mahatma Gandlu’s message 
to the prisoners was, Mr. Desai said, 
“ Mahatma’s message is a simple one — it is an 
earnest request to the hunger-strikers to give 
up the fast and v^e have earnestly appealed to 
them to do so. ” 

Hyderabad Reforms 

Any elaborate criticism of the Hyderabad 
reforms must be as much lost labour os that 
undergne for producing them. 

The Reforms Committee has described the 
constitutional position of the Ruler of the Stale 
in the following words : 

“The head of the »iate represents the people directljr 
in his own person, and his connection with thein. there- 
fore, is more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representative. He is both the supreme head of 
tlie state and an emb odiment of the peoples’ sovereignly.” 

Hence it is that, in such polity, the head of the Stale 
not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, but also enjojfs a special prerogative 
to make and unisske his executive or change the machinery 
of govetDmect through which he meets the growing needs 
of his people. Such a sovereignty forms the basis on 
which out constitution rests and lias to be preserved. 

The Hyderabad Government state that 
they regard this declaration as (undarocntal. 

Such being the autocratic foundatton on 
which the superstructure is raised, it is no 
wonder the constitution is unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

^Ye do not know of any modern state in 
which there is either tlie reality or the semblance 
of representative government, of which the 
constitution rests on such a pompously stated 
absurd autocracy. 

The Emperor of Japan belongs to the same 
race and stock and professes the same rcligton 
as the people of Japan. The Japanese belie\c 
that His Imperial Majesty is “ at the lieart of 
the Japanese nation and at the head of the 
Japanese state ” He is known to his people 
as the Son of Heaven or Heavenly King They 
also believe that “ the Imperial Dynasty of 
Japan is the oldest reigning family in the world, 
Japanese history dating its earthly origin from 
660 B.C. ” 

The position of the dependent Nizam is in 
no respect like that of the Emperor of Japan. 
But his pretensions are greater than the real 
claim of the independent Emperor of Japan, 
and the Japanese people enjoy far greater 
rights and ^vantages than what the Nizam 
proposes to give to his subjects. 

Another absurdity of the Hyderabad consti- 
tution is that its legislature is to have an equal 
number of Hindu and Musalman members. 


According to the census of 1931, wliich is the 
latest, the total population of Hyderabad is 
14,436,148. Hindus number 12,176,727, and 
Muslims only 1,534,666. What can be more 
unjust and absurd than to give 15 lakhs of 
people as much representation as that to be 
gii'en to 121 lakiis ? The reason given for the 
perpetration of this injustice is : 

“ . . . the loportance of the Mu°liin community in the 
state, by virtue of its historical position and its status 
in ihe body politic, is so obvious that it cannot be 
reduced to the status of a minority in the A^cmbly.” 

One of the useful functions of the Indian 
States IS that most of them in all respects and 
some of the better ones in some respects sen'c 
as foils to show off the comparative merits of 
the constitution and administration of British 
India. The British Government of British 
India can say to tlieir direct subjects ; “ Look 
here, how much superior our government is to 
that of your own rulers. ” 

Indian newspapers have all along criticized 
the Government of Indio Act of 1935 for 
giving the very small community of Britishers in 
Bengal 25 seats out of a full house of 250. Yet 
there can be no question that the importance 
of the British community in India " by virtue 
of Its historical position and its status in the body 
politic ” IS far greater than that of the Muslim 
community in Hyderabad In fact there can 
be no companion between the two Britishers 
in Bengal are p.art of an independent people, 
Hyderabad Muslims are not BntUhers hold 
India by their own might. The Nizam, the head- 
of the Hyderabad Muslims, is able to keep him- 
self in his position by favour of the Paramount 
Power — that power keeps him on his gadt, and 
the Hyderabad Muslims owe their position and 
status to His Exalted Highness. 

Such being the case, the British commu- 
nity in Bengal can now’ say to the critics of the 
Goi'emment of India Act of 1935 : 

“ We are in every respect far more 
important than the Hyderabad Muslims. If 
on the strength of w’hat they call their histori- 
cal position and status in the body politic, they 
can have half the seats m the Hyderabad legis- 
lature, we could have got m the Bengal 
Lt^slative Assembly at least 125 scats out of 
250 Instead of that we have taken only 25, i.e , 
one-fifth of that number. Following the 
illustrious example of our great predecessor, 
Lord Clive, may we not declare that we are 
surprised at our moderation ? ” 

Leaving aside the question of the Bntiili 
community in Bengal, one may s.ay that, if in 
Kashmir tlie Hindus who are a small minority 
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lintl been given an equal number o{ ccals ■wilU 
the Miiglitns wl)o form tlic vast majority, such 
nil nrrnnEemcnl would have fiirniahcd a paral- 
lel to uhat Ims been decided for llydcrabad. 
But if that had been done, tlic entire Muslim 
population not only of Kashmir but of the rest 
of India besides, would have been up in arms 
and raised n terrific outcry 1 

Tlio Sikhs arc a larger proportion of the 
Panjab population than the Muslims arc of 
Hyderabad and their historical importance is 
at least not less. But they have not got half 
the scats in the Panjab Legislature. 

Much has been said in the Ilydcmbad 
Gazette Extraordinary announcing the reforms 
about representation on the basis of interests 
and joint electorates serving as antidotes to 
communalisin. But after having perpetrated 
a glaring act of communal injustice by giving 
the Hindus one-eighth of the representation to 
which they are entitled, uhy indulge to the 
vain talk of combating communatism 7 It 
sounds very much like hypocrisy. 

" All bills passed by the Legislature should 
be of a recommendatory character. ” 

There is much more to say about the 
Hyderabad reforms. But having already given 
much space to them, ue shall conclude by com- 
menting on ft few more points. 

The elected element in the legislature la to 
be in a minority, though it is a minoniy of only 
one. We have already noted that all bills 
passed by the legislature arc to be of a rccom- 
mcndalory character. As regards the jioncrs 
of the legislature in general, ne find that a long 
list of vital subjects is entirely excluded from 
the scope of lU discussions and exen as regard' 
those uhich it will be aliened to discuss, its 
decisions xvill not be binding on the Govern- 
ment but only recommendatory. 

No definite decision has been arrived at m 
the very important matter ol (he Trivnebisc 
The Arya Ssmajists and the Hindus had 
started and had been carrying on salyagnaha to 
establish their right to religious liberty. The 
firman of His Exalted Highness does not grant 
this liberty but sanctions the constitution of a 
Religious Affairs Committee to advise the 
Government on such memorials or petitions of 
any community or sect as may bring to its notice 
disabilities or restrictions in the performance 
of religious rites. Wliy conld not the Nizam 
follow the example of the Briti«li Government 
in British India in this respect and grant his 
subjects outright as much religious liberty as xre 
.y ? To leave the enjoyment of religious 


liberty prncticnily to tlie mercy' of an advisory 
is hardly satisfactory’. 

The press should be given ns much free- 
dom w It enjoys in British India, but it has 
not licen assured such freedom. 

The decision^ with regard to recruitment 
to the public scrx’icea is an improvement on the 
existing conditions, but it cannot Ik; said that 
it will certainly remove the grievances of the 
Hindus. The rules about public meetings of a 
political or communal cfiaractcr have been 
relaxed, but freedom of public meetings has 
not been granted. As regards freedom of asso- 
ciation the information is given that no lai\ 
exists in the state regulating the formation of 
associations But that docs not mean that they* 
arc or xvill be freely allowed, considering that 
the state will continue to be autocratically 
governed. It should have been expressly 
mentioned that there will be freedom of 
association. 

Members returned by territorial constitu- 
encies. such OB arc to be found in all 
countries enjoying parliamentory government, 
arc to be preferred to members representing 
economic interests. Why the latter have been 
preferred in the scheme Is clear from the gibe 
at "professional politicians." The Nizam 
wants “village Hompdens " without, of course, 
any Ilampdcnism in them 


Literacy Campaign in BUtar 

The Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, education 
iiunistcr of Bihar, descries great credit for the 
efforts made m his province for the liqiiid.ation 
of illiteracy. Critics liaic said, indeed, that the 
results have not been commensurate with the 
fuss made. But assuming, without admitting, 
the truUi of Uie criticism, it cannot be denied 
by llie most hostile critic that remarkable 
results haix; been obtained during the year the 
scheme has been uxirkcd. We do not know 
wheftrer the Isiiiaf Tjovtnnichl 'has prov'ielcil an 
adc<iuate number of libraries, like those pro- 
vid«l by the U. P. Government, in order to 
enable adults who have newly acquired literacy 
to keep up the habit of reading; they may 
otherwise /all back into illiteracy. The finan- 
cial resources of the Bihar Government are 
much smaller than those of the "U. P., but 
something can be and perhaps has been done 
m the direction pointed out. 

_Wc liaxe no definite and reliable infor- 
mation as regards some aspects of the literacy 
campaign. What has been attempted and 
aclucvcd in the direction of making Adibasi, 
Bengali and Oriya illiterates literate in their res- 
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pective languages is not known. It has been 
hinted and it was in fact alleged at a meeting 
at Purulia last month in our presence that the 
campaign has been taken advantage of to make 
persons whose mother-tongue is not Hindi 
literate in Hindi instead of in their respective 
mother-tongues. Mr. Jimut Bahan ^n, 
parliamentary secretary of the Bihar mtni^ry, 
who rias present at the meeting, said that the 
Bihar ministry had no such intention and that, 
if anything undesirable had been done, it was 
the work of over-zcalous underlings. 

'ihe Bengali weekly Sanpfaant, edited for 
half-a-ccntury by the late Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, gives in the course of an 
editorial note in its issue of the 13th July last 
the following statistics of illiterate Bengali- 
speaking persons in Manbhum rvhom, it is 
alleged, the Bihar Government has been trying 
to turn into Hmdi-speaking persons by teach- 
ing them Hindi Instead o! Bengali *. 


Thsna 
Topeehanchi 
Baghmars 
Gnbindapur 
Toondi , 
Katkend 
Jharia 
Dlianbad 


Perceniage 
.. 100 
.. 75 

. 7S 
. 90 

90 

,. 90 . 

.. 50 


Wc do not luiow our contemporary’s source 
of information. We have reproduced its 
figures, not for raising a controversy, or for 
giving those in Bihar who may be re-mcamalions 
of the young man nho told John Morley that 
his forte was invective, an opportunity to 
display their talents, but to enable tlie 
authorities to put a stop to undesirable acti- 
vities, if any, or, if there be none, to contradict 
unfounded rumours 

Mahatma Gandhi has OMneed anxiety to 
put a stop to provinciahstn These seemingly 
but not really insignificant matters are a 
pticcaa.n^at. 

and should receive’ serious attention. 

Efforts to make Hindi the lingua franca 
of India imply that those whose mother-tongue 
i«! not Hindi should Icam it m addition to their 
mother-tongues, it does not imply that their 
mother-tongues should be suppressed and only 
Hindi is to be leam't by them instead. 


Hmdi-Vrda Medium of /nstruefion for 
Bengali Children in U. P. 

We have read a long report submitted by 
the sub-committee appointed by the U. P. 
Bengali As.«ociation on the grievances of the 
Bengalis in U. P. created by the recent decision 


of the U. P. Government to make Hindi and 
Urdu the compulsory medium of instruction in 
schools. It begins by observing : 

“Owing to the recent decision of the 0. P. 
Iniermediale Board in malting Urdu and Hindi as com- 
pulsory language in answering all questions except 
English in the High School Examination, the Bengalis of 
this Prorince have been put to great diffieullv and 
inconvenience regarding the education of their ctuidren.” 

That Hmdi-Urdu should be the medium of 
instruction in the vast majority of U. P. schools 
is only just and natural, as it is the mother- 
tongue of the vast majority of the U. P. popula- 
tion. But as Bengalis are a part of the 
permanerH population of the Province and as 
they liave a well developed mother-tongue and 
literature which they are entitled to cultivate 
(and as it is essentially necessary to do so to 
maintain indispensable mantal and other rela- 
tions with Bengal Bengalis), the school medium 
of instruction for their children should be 
Bengali They are, no doubt, a small fraction 
of the U. P. population, but of the educated 
section of the population they are not an 
insignificant part They do not, of course, 
want that separate schools should be establish- 
ed and teacliers appointed at state expense for 
teaching their children through the medium of 
Bengali. W'hat tlicy want is that In schools 
founded and maintained by them — there are 
several such schools of very long standing in 
the U P — their children should be allowed to 
le.am through the medium of Bengali and 
answer questions in public examinations in 
Bengali There is no dearth of good te.vt- 
books lo Bengali and new ones may be written 
to satisfy new requirements Bengali teachers 
anti professors bcome examiners up to the 
lughest U. P. University Examinations. They 
can be trusted to and will gladly set papers and 
examine ansners in Bengali — nitbout any remu- 
neration if necessary. 

Wlicther BengaTi children have up to the 
present received instruction in any school in 
U. P. through Bengali is not a matter to uhich 
overmuch importance need be attached. As a 
matter of fact, they have done so in Bengali 
schools up to a certain standard. But even if 
they have not, Congress Government is expect- 
ed to be better than the previous bureaucratic 
Government and to pay greater and more 
s^mipathetic attention to peoples’ needs and 
desires. 

If for any reason the U. P. Government 
be not able to accept the suggestion that 
Bengali children should be allowed to answer 
que^ions in Bengali instead of in Hindi-I* ’ 
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^^o wouW (Iruw fttlrntion to the provi'o, Tvliicli 
we Imve Unliciml, in tlie followinR Re«olution 
of the U. 1*. IJoart! of IliRfi Seliool ftml intcr- 
iiHHiiiitc Kxnminntion : 

** Canili<tai<'s (nr ibr IIirIi Srhoot CxaminallnR i]iou1<l 
answrr ii''f'''otn In Uincji or tirdu In ell luViitcte ollirr 
than Fnslish, proiiJed the Chtrirmaix cf the Hoard or h!» 
tiominro tiunht at Ms discretion permit' etmJtJatet to 
onjurr in tn/lish." 

Tho proviso implies tliat eomc candidates 
uiil be allotted to ansner in Englith. Perbaps 
it is meant for IJriti'‘!» and Anglo-Indian 
ciijldren, and justly so We urge tliat tlie ron- 
suleration shown to them should be extcndctl 
to Bengali and other ehildrcn also whose 
mother-longue is not Hmdi-Urdu, and that the 
permission be not left to one person’s <li«ere- 
lion to be U'cd n short time or even a year or 
two before the examination is held. For, if he 
refuses permission, there would not be sufficient 
time left for (he candidate to acquire an ade- 
quate knowledge of Hmdi-Urdu to l>e able to 
answer questions m that language. 

The decision arrived at by the U. P. 
Government is not necessary to make U. P. 
Bengalis Hmdl-spcaking, for they arc and have 
been bo from before it was arrived at. Bengali 
lawTcrs and doctors learn and use Hindi. 
Bengali Government servants whose duties re- 
quire it hn \'0 to learn and do learn the language. 

Bengalis, wherever tlicy ma)’ be in India, 
have to contract and maintain marital relations 
with Bengalis in Bengal and for that purpo«c 
knowledge of Bengali is required. The days 
when intcrprovincial marriages will be Usual 
are a long way off. 

It would- not be right or just to require 
Bengali children to learn Bengali at home m 
addition to learning Hindi and English at 
school. Illost Bengali p.arents in U. P are not 
in a position, too, to proxnde them with private 
tutors to teach them Bengali at liomc 

Moreover, if Ilindi-speakmg children .are 
to have the natural and valuable advantage ami 
right of learning through the medium of tlicir 
mother-tongue, there is no reason why Bengal' 
children should bo dcprii’cd of tliat advantage 
•and riglit. 

Besides Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Assamese 
are recognised as media of teaching and examina- 
tion for the Calcutta Matriculation Examination 
*11131 is Bengal’s friendly gesture to her 
neighbours. tVe are sure the U. P. can make 
a similar gesture in«tc.sd of a derision which 
cannot but be a source of permanent bitterness 
and estrangement. 


What wc plead for will not deprive Hindi- 
vjieakiiii! children in the least of any facilities 
for receiving the highc‘<t cdueation. ft wiff 
licnent Bengali ciiililren witfiout injuring otlier 
cfiihlrcn. 

Mahntma Gandhi is keerf on removing all 
cans*-' of inler-provincial misunderstanding. 
May we take tlie liberty to draw fiis attention 
to tliia kubjcct.? Jf,ay we nbo earnestly 
request Pandit Jawaharlnl A’chni to give some 
diought (o it ? And, of course^ our flppe.sl is 
itieant for the U. P. ministry m tJie first in- 
pfance- 

Fcderalion and The Princes 

Latterly the rulers of the Indian States have 
«hottn a di'iKisifion to join (he Fctlerstion. 
They Iwve been given time tiJ] SepteniJier next 
to arrive at a final decision. 


The Cftlen>la Municipal Dili 

The Calcutta Municipal Bill lia« passed 
both liou«c9 of tlic Bengal Legiriaturc with all 
iU anti-national, anti-democratic, anti-Hindu, 
and pro*impcriaii«l features, and awaits the 
opp^o^•al of the Governor. 


Dc Valera Condemned J.R^A. Oulrapss 

Dfstix, JuJf 27. 

TJe boBibiag eoiragf* Jn Brltdia were sironglf 
cnodemned by Mr de Vtletii in ibe Senile wtien, teplyitif 
ihe deWie on t rewlotion demanding • Goeemmefli 
»i«Cemeni “•» to the juslifiebiJity end eipedieney of ihe 
bomtMBg anmiie* in BnieJn by IrrOi elurens," he 
•eid. "Vie Ibow whai wrong has been done by the 
MrtiUoD of ireUnd. Unfortunalely ihe Government of 
Eti« U not m < po«»iioft lo remone the ccusea that hare 
led lo tile unforlunsie occurrences in Englsnd ” There 
»>•» no «xcu«e for the bombings Mr. de Valera added, 
and the Government of Eire h»d no sympslhy with the'^e 
bombings which bad undoubtedly gtren ibe Eire Coiern- 
meot a wlhacb He appealed it. ibe people concerned lo 
lake into consideration ibe changed circumWances since 
the esraUr-hment of ibe Eire Coreromenl 

Mr. de Valera cau«ed a sensation when be suggested 
« a remedy for removing ihe turmoil, wluch bad 
eoitiroilcd (he (wo conntne«, that those in the north, 
nnmbrnng abonl 80,tX)0, ihould be bought out. compen- 
«a»ed and allowed to go el«ewhere if they did not desire 
•o come into an United Ireland —/tcnier. 


While il IS true that Mr. Dc Valcrn coa- 
d^mned the outrages, (ho second paragraph of 
the aboi-e mc'sngc seems to imply that, if the 
remMy he suggcetcd «cre not applied, (lie 
ccmtinuance of tJio outrages n ouJd bo natural S 
la that ufiimsS of the Irisli br-and ? 









ON THE BRINK 

B\ JIUOR D. GRAHAM POLE 


T\rENTV-ri\-E years ago — on 2Sth June, 1914 — 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the hew to the 
throne of Austria, was shot and killed at Seraje'*o 
and this act led directly to the Great War 
Tv-enty years ago — on '2St\i June, 1919 — the 
Peace of Versailles nas signed, and e\xr>’onc 
hoped that nc had now entered an era of i>cacc 
Today armamenta are being piled up at a rate 
never before dreamt of and everj* minute of the 
day sees tremendous sums of money being pour- 
ed out on preparaliona for works of destruction 
— guns instead of butter Truly the soldiers u on 
the War and the politicians lost the Peace 

Last month, 1 pointed out that the European 
situation had not norsened Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler ucre then the two on whose 
•decision the issue of peace or w ar seemed to rest. 
Now it is not merely the Bcrlin-Romc Axta that 
wo have to consider, but the Uerlm-Rome-Tokio 
triangle; and at the moment of writing Tokio 
^ceins to be the danger point Doubtless Japan 
is getting every encoura^iiient both from Berlin 
and Rome to try to bring about the dispersal 
of, the Briti«h Fleet If it were* not for the 
European position and the neecsaity of keeping 
tile greater part of our Fleet in European waters, 
as a deterrent to the two Dictators, Japan would 
never dare to take up the attitude and indulge 
in such outrages as she has been doing— to the 
great joy of Berlin and Rome But Japan may 
veiy easily overstep the mark and achieve the 
almo«t impossible task of bringing America and 
her Fleet into action against her. Under these 
conditions the British Fleet could remain more 
or less concentrated in the West while America, 
with the British warships that could be spared 
for the East, would, along with the French, 
render Japan’s position veiy precanous. 

Japan’s financial position is growing steadi- 
ly worse, and the Chinese war, that is not a 
war, is not only not proceeding favourably to 
her but is taking from her a ver}' bea\-y toll 
m men and money, without any very clear indi- 
cation of an adequate return for such hea'y 
expenditure. She is only too cognizant of the 
fact that Russia is on her border ami that, in 
any general conflagration, Russia could and 
■would oyer-run Manchukuo and threaten her 
-communications in China. Indeed fitting has 
been going on on the borders of Mongolia and 
Manchukuo for over a monlh now and, although 
‘•.both sides claim to hai e jiad considerable suc- 
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cesses, comparatively little is said about the 
losses on their own side. 

In Europe, the Danzig situation is still a 
danger point. It is no better than when 1 wrote 
a month ago But Poland’s firm attitude has 
prevented Hitler tiying to bring off one of his 
bloodless victories there — so far He is anxious 
to avoid war if possible and he realises now that 
Chamberlain’s “ appeasement " policy will not 
be tolerated any longer by tJiis country so that 
his chances of another ^Iunlch have receded — 
possibly never to return. Any attack on Dan- 
rig now would be an attack on Poland, and that 
ejicUs War 

The German people are already living on 
sub-titutes for butter and the other necessaries 
of life. One can introduce ration cards for food 
during a war, but it is difficult to begin a war 
on ration cards and substitutes. Germany, of 
course, relics on a lightning stroke and a short, 
intensive. Mctonous attack. That might have 
been possible last September. Today, it is 
absolutely impossible and bombs on Berlin-— 
wbicli are not only possible but very probable 
— would quickly undermine any will to wap 
which Hitler, with his propaganda, might try 
to arouse At present, that propag.inda is being 
concentrated — and we are told with much suc- 
cess— on making the German people believe 
that they are being “ encircled " by various 
nations led by Great Britain and France. 
Mr Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have been 
at great pains to deny this encirclement. But 
why? Surely, it is a fact that we are trying 
to encircle Germany and Italy. The whole point 
of our encirclement, however, is not so that we 
may attack them, but so that wc may be in a 
position to ward off any attack they may make 
on peaceful nations Germany and Italy would 
be welcomed into the community of nations that 
are being bound togetlier to prevent unprovoked 
agression, but in their present mood, and under 
thevr present leadership there is little chance of 
their joining 

For about tliree months now we have been 
trying — or we are supposed to have been tri’ing 
— to arrange a pact with Russia. At the moment 
of w ritmg we liave not yet succeeded. The whole 
proceedings are shrouded in secrecy. There is no 
doubt that such a pact is desired, as an insurance 
policy for peace, by the great majority of tho 
people in this country who simply cannot under- 
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•which has just appeared in England. It is 
’Gemanjj’s Retortion of Destniction and is the 
work of Herr Hernnann Rau«chning, a fonner 
friend and associate of Herr Hitler. 

“ Hiller had told me lhat morniDg what was Jus slew 
' a{ the value of treaties. He was teady> he said, to sign 
anjihing He was readf to guarantee ang frontier and to 

conclude a non aggression pact with anyone 

Anyone who was so fus*y that he had to consult lus 
‘Conscience about whether he could keep a pact was a 
fool. Tfhy not please other people and ease one’s own 
position by signing pacts, if the other people thought that 
got them anywhere or settled anvihing ? He could totv- 
‘clude any treaty in good faith and yet be ready to break 
it 10 cold blood the nett day, if lhat was in the interest 
•of the future of Germany.” 

The last clause of the foregoing, of course, 
begs the whole question. Will the German 
people never tell liim that 1 To Herr Hitler 
the interest of Germany means only one thing 
— expansion. At first he proclaimed that lie only 
wanted Germans in the Reich. Next he took 
‘Czecho-Slovakia and said it was part of Ger- 
many’s living-space. Now ho is saying that be 
wants the return of all the territory that ever 
belonged to the German Empire . Suggesting 
that the Prussian Empire is the same as the Holy 
Roman Empire which it never was Danzig, for 
in«fance, has a much older historj' as a Free 
'City than Prussian Germany lias as an Empire. 

Herr Rauchning’s book, of course, is not 
allowed inside Germany But every German 
knows now that Herr Hitler is a self-pro- 
lairaed liar. It was possible to decene them 
over Austria, not quite so easy to conxance them 
that it was necessary to annex the weeping 
Czechs (as the German soldiers must have re- 
ported to them). But the inescapable revelation 
came to them when the German soldiers relumed 
from Spain Hen Hitler then told the German 
people for the first time that he had been inter- 
vening m Spain since July, 1936 And every 
^ ‘German nho cared to do so could recall that on 
AngUs'i 1^6, the German charge d'atiaircs m 
Irondon gave the British Government a formal 
assurance that “no war material was being sent 
•or would be sent to Franco’s forces from Ger- 
many and that German warships would not take 
any action which could be interpreted as gmng 
support to the rebels.” And that on Augu«t 24, 
1936, Germany announced her adherence to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. 

Herr Hitler, perhaps it should be added, on 
the principle that two wrongs make one right, 
told the German people that he h-ad decided to 
help Genera! Franco “ to the same d^ree . . . 
as the rest of the world lent its support to Spam’s 
internal enemies.” The Germans can make what 
lihoy like of that. But in the interests of histon- 


ca\ truth it is, I think, worthwhile drawing 
attention to a question put' by Miss Eleanor 
Rathbose in tlie House of Commons. She ask- 
ed the Prime Minister whether there was any 
evidence of substantial militarj’ intervention in 
Spain by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
prior to mid-October, 1936. And the answer 
was, “ No, Sir.” So that, as Jliss Eleanor Rath- 
bone points out, disposes of the charge repeatedly 
made by pro-Franco speakers and writers that 
Russian railitaiy inteivention preceded and pro- 
voked German and Italian intervention. On 
Herr Hitler’s own evidence, the Germans were 
there in July, 1936. 

But the strangest tiling of all about this 
German intervention in Spam is how it could 
have been kept secret in Gennany. (The 
Italians never made a secret of their interven- 
tion. They contented themselves with the fic- 
tion that their legions were “volunteers.”) How 
is It possible to take thousands of men away 
from their homes, over a period of there years, 
without their people at home knowing where 
they arc and what they are doing 7 This 
strange thing, of itself, is evidence of the terror 
that IS paramount m Germany. The Germans 
no longer act like rea«oiiflble beings Do they 
believe eveiything they hear— or nothing 7 
Herr Goebbels’ propaganda certainly has the 
queerest, the most self-contradictory, effect. At 
one and the same time the Germans arc inrited 
to believe that (a) Britain is decadent and 
powerless to resist, (b) Britain is trying to 
“ encircle " them How can both these things 
be true? Is it not the case, as Lord Halifax 
said m his speech, that not only are such asser- 
tions untrue, but the people who make them 
know them to be untrue ’ As Mr. IVinston 
Churchill pointed out, the encirclement can be 
broken at any time by Germany joining it. 

India must have heard with interest that 
speech which was made by her fonner Viceroy. 
What a good speech, what a classic pronounce- 
ment it seemed < What worlds away from tlie 
temporising and fantasies of Non-Intervention 
and 'Appeasement At last the English peoole 
were given something to chew upon. As I listen- 
ed to it, it seemed to me that just as the City 
of London appropriates Mr. Chamberlain as their 
particular Prime Minister, so the Universit'es 
at their rarest and best might speak through 
the voice of Lord Halifax Why has he been 
so long in eclipse ? 

The prolonged eclipse of Lord Halifax is 
little short of disaster. Can there be any doubt 
that if he had made such a speech ten weeks 
ago, at the outset of the Russian negotiations, 
th^ would by now have been concluded ? B 
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instead be has wasted time playing second-fiddle 
in tlie Appeasement orcho>'tra (or at any rate 
from time to time playing a tune that sounded 
to some very like Appeasement). ^Vhy again, 
at Geneva this summer, did he refuse to support 
Dr. Weliington Koo’s appeal for help in Chinas 
struggle against Japan ? The New Zealand 
High Commissioner, it will be remembered, 
wholeheartedly supported the Chinese appeal — 
as did Russia. , 

The Chinese delegate asked very little of 
Geneva. He wanted an international committee 
set up to enquire into the Japanese bombing 
of Chinese civilian populations He asked the 
Council to recommend member States to give 
financial and material aid to China and rt^nct 
their imports of Japanese goods Above ail, l>e 
asked them to stop the export of armaments to 
Japan. Yet Lord Halifax could not agree to 
tlicsc proposals — pleading tlio present circums- 
tances and the heavy responsibilities resting 
upon his Government in other parts of tne 
world. Strange reasoning I Arc we 
that he and his Government have only just 
waked up to the fact that XSS 

and Germany in the West are the two-beadeo 
menace that threatens u$ all J . . -i-rtiine 

Britain and the United Slates, i^st^ing 
to realise, are the ” jutt 

armaments to Japan The Japan 

been published in New York. L y 
obtained from her Axis allies only 8 6 per «ni 
of her war needs But no less 

of her total war importa came Briinin 

”°“wLt queer traders .re there 
„.ke,., but 1.0- 

Governments ! As 

whetLr or net they shall permit the 
the issue wiict liolliccrcnts in war time. 

^i wH?c sale on a ca‘h and carry basis because 

^r;hc% "r-Sd SX t dcmocmcT^Sd 


a bepnning by easing the handicap under which 
China is labouring. And wc, consider 

the best means to relieve the blockade ot 
Tientsin, might take steps to ensure that m 
future British armaments shall not he used by 
there who Ihrcalon Britain tVhy did W 
Halifax decline to agree to the (^me.e pro 
posals ? It is to be hoped that the Govcrnnieni 
has thrown off the paralysis that obsessed it 
for so long— according to whicli the U-ctators 
might do as they chose, but for us to take any 
Msitive action would plunge the world in war. 
Must wc continue to export arms to Japan ? 
K We continue to buy Japanese goods, 
tocbywvtns her tl.r cnrr.ncy w.ll. wb.ch to 

?LTr“cWrhn,nnd^ 

Se'rr HiS ibal w^ m'ant bus.net?. Aud best 
Ku would it be if at the sn.no time Sir John 
uLon Sd Sir Samuel Hoare dropped out. 
O^Tllro dfsasltous Foreign Secretaries . Could 

""dTeflbai" rtheWp°.rt?re? “Si 

imdcrlined than f ^ remarked. 

S The' of Appeasement, , 

Mr Chamberlain, were to go also, the Russian 
toecinTwould'be a certa.nty But of coursn 
Ae M-t remein We cannot do without the 
V-Mt numbers of Conservatives who “think 
wintover tbcir leader tnink*. 

‘ Tlic Conservatnes, wc arc ”10 P^^P?5‘ 

'“rr.°no"r?olnr we Ml.ngh ST 

7o^‘brthe^Th?e? plalk^^inThdr 

Mr Chamberlain has saved the peace be 
Tught te be able to save the Conscr^’ativc- 

Party for quite a long time to corne. 

But of course the peace, if >t >s saved wi 
not lin\c been saved by any one 1 arty. It wi^li 
tevc boon saved by the men onts.de the 
Government no less than by •>'o "'S 
{who- could not sec the danger until it fco^cheil 
than and are themsch-cs responsible fe- 
brineing us within a hairbreadth of war). 
S?n?t only Lord Halifax’s speech, . .a tj- 
Labour Manifesto joined with .i*— 


I,abour Maniicsto joineu %vui. n^Tnan. 

please Heaven, they will convince the Gemaj 
GoTcmment that wc are united and m came 


London, 
3rd July. 1939 



LITERACY IN BENGAL IN EARLY BRITISH PERIOD 

By a. N. BASU 


Ix an address given at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in 1931 Gandhiji had 
stated that today India was more illiterate 
than it was fifty or hundred years ago, because 
the British Administrators when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they 
were, began to root them out. 

Gandhiji had based his statement on the 
evidence furnished by Adam’s Reports on 
Vcmac^dar Education in Bengal and Bihar 
(1835-38) and Leitner’s History of Education 
in the Punjab since Annexation and m 1882 
In a senes of lectures before the Institute 
of Education, London, which have been recently 
published under the title Some Aspects of 
Indian Education Past and Present (Oxford 
University Press, 1939), Sir Philip Hartog, 
well-known in this country, has tried to prove 
that Gandhiji’s conclusions vere erroneous and 
that they were based on a wrong reading of the 
data and also that some ol the statements made 
in the two authorities referred to above, need 
not be taken literally and seriously. He has 
attempted 

** to remove, li possible, once for ill tbe imaginiry ba<is 
for assertions not infrectuentlr made in India ibat the 
Bnti«b Goremment systemaucallr destroyed the in- 
digenous system of elementary schools and wiib h a 
literacy which the schools ate presumed to hate 
created ” 

One of the main conclusions of Sir Philip 
is that Adam’s statement regarding 'I IX), 000 
schools ’ was a legend rather than a reality. 

In this short paper, I have tried to examine 
this conclusion of Sir Philip Hartog and dis- 
cuss the problem as far as the evidence supplied 
*05 k^i«!ri?,'^epor\s are concerned 'Wave also 
drawn on other reports But I have refrained 
from di'cussing the statements of I^eilner, 
because I have not yet had the time to examine 
all tlie relevant matters relating to that 

The _ evidence in support of widespread 
literacy in India in the earlj’ years of British 
rule is supplied by the number of schools which 
existed at that tune; but Sir Philip Hartog 
considers this evidence as unsatisfactory He 
thinks it likely that there was wastage in these 
schools and due to that wastage these schools 
failed to produce literacy and hence the number 
of schools could hardly be a true index of the 
spread of literacy in the countrj'. 


One of the causes of the present-day 
wastage in the primary' sj'stem of education is 
the poverty of the people. In those days those 
who were poor did not at all send their children- 
to school So there was no premature with- 
drawal and consequent wastage. As Adam 
mentions it, it was customarj’ in those days 
to keep the children for about five years in 
the \'illage pathshalas; the curriculum was 
simple; all emphasis was on reading, writing 
and elementary Arithmetic So it would not 
be unfair to assume that the children did learn 
to read and write as a result of these years of 
schooling Hence there could be harSly any 
wastage in the elementaty schools existing in 
the pre-Brilish days So there is no reason 
why the number of schools would not serve as 
on index to the spread of literacy. 

The question then is, has there been any 
diminution m the number of schools 7 Sir 
Philip Hartog’s implication is that there has 
been no such diminution, on the contrary, be- 
holds, the number of schools and scholars and 
consequently the percentage of literacj' has in- 
creased under the Bntish rule; but the following 
st.ateroents prove otherwise 

“In mtnr vittaeci where formerly there were echooli, 
there ere now sone and m man'r others where there -uere 
lerre eohooU, now only a few children of the most 
opdent are taoght. others being unable from poverty lo- 
attend, or to pay what is demanded.” (Extracts from the 
Report of A D. Campbell, Esq., the Collector of Bellary, 
dated Bellory, Augu-t 17, 1623, pp 503 501 of the Report 
from Select Commiltee on tbe Affairs of the Ea°t India 
Company, Vol I. 1632). 

“In at least <ix villages that I visited, I v,as told that 
there had been recently Bengali schools which were di«— 
conXtwieii, 't>ecan=e fne mastew coviVh not giiin a 
hootT* (Adam's Report, p 111) 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
the Collector of Bellaiy from whose Report I- 
ha\e quoted, adduced the following re.asons for 
the explanation of the decay of learning : 

** I am sorry to -late that this is a'cribable lo the 
gradual but general impoverishment of the country. The 
means of the manufacturing classes have been of late 
years greatly dimini«hed hy the introduction of our own 
Engli^ manufactures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics. 
The removal of many of our troops from our own newly- 
sub<idized allies has al'o, of late years, affected the 
demand for grain; the transfer of the capital of the 
cotinliy from the native government and their officers, 
who liberally expended it in India, lo Europeans, restricted! 
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ly hw from employing It even lempor»rily in India, and 
daily draining it from the land haa likewise (ended to this 
effect, wJ«c!i hst not Wn sJloviated by Jess rigid enforce- 
ment of the revenue due to llie Stale. The greater part 
of the tniddlin" and lower classes of the people are now 
unaWe to defray the expensw incident upon the education 
of their children as soon as their tender limbs are capabTe 
•of the smallest labour." (Op. cif.) 

This then was the origin of tvastage of 
which Mc hear so much in these days. 

Sir Philip Hartog himself quoted in- 
stances of the widespread belief m the existence 
•of a very larger number of schools in the days of 
the early British rule. Here is another such 
instance In his evidence before the Select 
Committee John Stillix’an, nho had serred in 
India for many years, said • 


“There is a schoolmaster and village schools in 
almcrst erery village in India, hut the editeation they are 
enabled to give it of a I'ery confined nature.” (Report of 
the Select Committee, 1832, p fiS). 

The following passages m Adam’s first 
report arc also of interest in this connection 
Speaking of the district of Hughly he states : 

“The indigenous elementiry schools amongst Iliodoos 
IQ this district are numerous and they ve divisible inio 
two classes; first, those which dertve iheir ptincipai 
Support from the pstronage of * single wealthy family; 
and secondly! lho«e which »ra destitute of soeh special 
patronage, and are dependent upon the general aupMrt 
of ihe Bitue community m the town or village in which 
they are established The former are the most nutnerou^^ 
there being acarcely e -nUage without one or mote cl 
iliem” (p 39), , , . 

“The indigenous elementary schools amongst the 
Mtii«alBuns are for the most pan private places of 
Instruction to which a few select pupils we adroiiied. 

It was a rare thing to find an opulent farmer or head of 
tt village who had not a teacher in his employment for 
that purpose This class, however, is alleged to ha e 
dwindled away and acarcely any such schools ate now 
‘found to exist ” (p. 40) 

Wliat then about the 1,00,000 schools m 
!Bengal that Adam speaki of ? >Vas it a myth 


os Sir Philip Hartog maintains, or had they n 
substantial oasis ? 

It cannot be doubted that the statistics 
Adam provides in his third report do not bear 
out the shatenicnt he made in hi« first report 
of the existence of one l.akh of schools in Bengal 
in tbo«c days, a statement which he reiterates 
(c/. p. 19) and which he feels nerc confirmed. 

Perliaps the explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy between his eariicr conclusion and 
Ilia later statistics lies in the f.act that ns 
Lord Minto stated in his Minute dated Cth 
March, I8II, education nas in a state of 
progressive decay among the people and the 
number of tlie educated people nas fast on (be 
decrease. 

In one place Adam tries to explain the 
inaccuracy in his statistics by stating that 

“the grritcr atientlon given by Eurepranj to ibe 
Xtohameddsn tli»o to Hindoo linguvgM and literaturr. 
combined wiiit i)ie unobirueive and retinng e)iaracter of 
learned Hindoo*, aomeiimei lead* the public function to 
Overlook in'iituiioni ofjfi&doo origin” (p. 36). 

It >s then evident that in the thirties theio 
nere surely not as many schools ns there were 
immediately before that period; later statistics 
however do not disprove the claim that there 
was hardly a village, great or small, throughout 
the British territories, in winch there was not 
at least one school .and in large Milages more. 

Even Adam menlloTis that thero were 
Milages with more than one school (cf. Adam’s 
Report, Long’s edition, p 1C4). 

From the above facts n deduction may 
n.aturally follow tliat just before the BritUh 
rule the spread of literacy was greater than it 
was in (he period which fodotted In tlio 
absence of accurate contcroporarj* statistical 
records such a deduction cannot but be in the 
nature of a genernlired statement. 



EMERSON AND THEODORE PARKER 

By J. T StmDERLAND 


In a premous article v.e pointed out that, ^bile 
the influence of Dr. Channing’s religious thought 
appears in the writings of many of the younger 
men of his day, it was in Emerson and in 
Theodore Parker that the greatness of his inspi- 
ration found most adequate expression. 

Theodore Parker was one of the group of 
friends who, as Emerson tells us, “began to be 
drawn together by sympathy of studies and as- 
piration ” and “ from time to time spent an 
afternoon at each other’s houses in a serious 
conversation, ’’ — thus forming what was after- 
ward called the Transcendental Club. Emerson 
writes, "Theodore Parker was our Savonarola, 
excellent scholar, in frank and affectionate com- 
munication nith the best niinds of his day, 
yet the Tribune of the people, and the stout 
reformer to urge and defend every cause of 
humanity with and for the humblest of mankind.” 

He was born in Le'sington Ma'sftchusetts, 
and was the grandson of the Captain Parker 
who commanded the colonists at the battle of 
Lexington. 

Alter a course in Liberal Arts and Theo- 
logy at Harvard University, he became a 
Unitarian minister, settlmg first over a small 
church in ll'cst Roxburj* There he attracted 
some attention as a young man who read and 
studied much, who was independent in his 
thinking and who occassionally said and wrote 
things a little too liberal to please his more 
conservative ministerial brethren. 

In 1841 Parker delivered in South Boston 
a sermon on " The Permanent and Transient 
in. Cliristiamty ” which at once made him 
famous. It stands with Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address for its powerful liberalizing 
' influence upon religious thought in America. — 
though its immediate effect was to start a bitter 
controversy between the cocsen’ativc and the 
radical thinkers of the day. 

As result of the fame which this address 
gave him, he received an urgent call to BostOn 
Here he had a career of fourteen years of greet 
and ever-growing influence, preaching first 'o 
hundreds in the Melodeon H.aU and then, lo 
Mu'ic Hall, to thousands. Besides speaking 
in Boston every Sund.<»y to the Largest congTc- 
palion in America, he' lectured all over the 
North, fighting a mighty battle against slavery 


and in support of other reforms. Of his work' 
in the cause of anti-slaverj’, Frothingham says, 
“Probably no one — not Gornson, not Phillip* 
himself, did more to awaken and enlighten the 
conscience of the North ” 

At last, breaking down in health, he went 
to Italy ia search of recoverj*, but died in 
Florence, ilay 10. 1860, and was buried in the 
little Protestant Cemeteiy, near the graves of 
Mrs. Browning and Walter Savage Landor. 
On the monument which marks his grave is the 
following inscription • 

“His name is engraved in marble, 

His iirtues in the hearts of those be 
helped to free from slaveiy and 
superstition ” 

The friendship between Theodore Parker 
and Emerson began early in Parker’s career. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address made a 
profound impre-sion upon Parker. After 
listening lo II, he wrote in his diary : “It was 
the most inspiring strain I ever listened to — 
so beautiful, so just, so true, and terribly 
sublime. ” A little later he gave a lecture m 
Concord and spent an evening with Emerson, 
which he called a great c\ent in hh life. 
During, his ministry m West Roxburj', he often 
walked to Concord for a day with Emerson, 
which was always a source of inspiration to 
him 

In an essay dated 1849, we find Parker 
writing of Emerson • " The culture of Emerson 
IS cosmopolitan He trusts himself, he trusts 
man, he trusts God. Hence he is serene; 
rothing disturbs the eien poi=e of his charac- 
ter, and he walks erect. Nothing impedes him 
m his search for the true, the lovely, and tlie 
good. He has not written a line which is not 
conceived in the interest of mankind. No 
faithful man is too low for his approval and 
encouragement; no faithless man too higli and 
popular for hi® rebuke. Even ^Iilton. great 
genius as he w-as, and great architect of beauty, 
has not added so many thoughts to the trea^urj' 
of the race; no, nor been the author of so much 
loveliness. Emerson is a man of peniu® such has 
never appeared before in America, and but 
seldom in the world. No English writer, I’ 
think, is so original. ” 
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It i-s easy to uiulirstanil the mutual 
iidinirnfi'on and Ijfe-IoiiK affccttoii between 
tiiesc two great men. Their philosophy of life 
nncl their ideals were essentially the same. 
Both were deeply rehginiis in their different \vay«. 
Both were enrnest rcfonricrs, — religiou?, gocinl 
mid political, — but by methods which often 
pccincd opposite. Both were daring fighters; 
Parker with the mighty spear of a Gohalli; 
Emerson with the often still more effective eling 
of a David. Externally, two men could hardly 
be more unlike, but many who knew them liavc 
commented upon their inner likeness. Said 
Edwin D. Mead, " Emerson was Parker writing 
books. Parker was Emerson preaching in a 
pulpit.” Said William C. Gannett: “What 
Eincrton uttered ivithout plot or plan, Theodore 
3’arkor elaboratwi to a system Ivhat Emcraon 
xlid gently, ' an iconoclast without a hammer, 
wlio took ilow’n our idols from their pedestals 
£0 tenderly that it seemed like an act of wor- 
ship,’ Theodore Parker did os a strong son of 
■tliundcr.” 

Emerson himsoff saw perhaps more cfe.arly 
the (liffcrcncea between hia friend's way of life 
and his own than he did the similarity in their 
thoughts and ideals Immediately after Porker’s 
death, Emerson wrote of him in hts Journal: 
“Theodore Parker has filled up all his years 
and dajs and hours; a son of the energy of 
New England, restless, eager, manly, brave, 
early old, contumacious, clever I can well 
praise him at a spectator’s distance, for our 
minds and methods | wore unlike— few people 
more tmlike ... He sacrificed the future to 
the present, was willing to spend and be spent, 
felt himsglf to belong to the day he lixed m. 
and had too much to do than that be should 
be careful for fame He used every day, hour 
and minute; he lived to the latest moment, and 
his character appeared in the last moments with 
the same control as in the day of hia strength 

At a meeting held in Music Hall, DostOT, 
in commemoration of Parker, Emerson spoke 
■of this honored friend ns follows ■ 

“Theodore Parker was a son of (he soil, 
charged with the energy of New England, 
strong eager, inquisitive of knowledge, of a 
diligence that never tired, upright, of a haughty 
independence, yet the gentlest of comp-anions; 


witli decided opinions and plenty of power to 
atate them; rapidly pushing his studies so far 
as to leave few men qualified to sit as bis 
critics, j . . It is plain to roe that be has 
ccluevcd a historic immortality here; that he 
Iros so woven himself, in these few years, into 
the history of Boston that he can never be left 
out of your annals. It will not be in the Acts 
of City CounciN, nor of obsequious Jfayors; 
nor in the State-house, the proclamations of 
Governors, with their failing -virtue — failing 
(hem at critical moments — that coming genera- 
tions will study what really befell; but in the 
plain lessons of Theodore Parker, in this Music 
Ilall, in Fancuil Hall, or in Legislative 
committee-rooms, that the true temper and 
authentic record of tfiesc days will be read. 

" The vice charged agsinst America is 
the want of sincerity in leading men It does 
not lie at his door. He never kept back the 
truth for fear to make an enemy. 


"Ills ministry fell in a political crisis; io 
the years when Soulliem slavery broke over its 
okl banks, made new and vast pretensions, and 
wrung from the weakness or treachery of 
Northern people fats! concessions in the 
Fugitive Slave Bill end the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Two days, bitter in the 
memory of Boston, made the occasion of his 
most remarkable discourses. lie kept nothing 
back In terrible earnest be denounced tbe 
ubhc crime, and meted out to every official, 
igli and low, his due portion. It was bis 
gro.nt service to freedom. . . . Ah, my brave 
brotlier ' it seems as if, in a frivolous age, our 
Joss were immense and your place cannot be 
supplied 

“The sudden and singular eminence of 
Air Parker, the importance of his name and 
influence, are tlte wrdict of his country to his 
virtues. We have few such men to \o?ey 
Amiable and blameless at home, feared abroad 
as the standard-bearer of liberty, taking all 
the duties he could grasp, and more, refusing 
to spare himself, be has gone down in early 
glory to his grave, to be a living and enlarging 
power where\T;r le.arning, wit, honest valdr and 
independence arc honored " 



ftlAilARAJA RANjrr SINGH 

1 A Study 

By GIRISH PRASAD MATHUR, mj 


Just a century ago died the lion of the Punjab, the Punjab from being swallowed up by the 


the statesman, the wntnoY, tlie idol of the 
Sikhs — Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh lived to play 
a magnificent role in history at a time when 
the British arms were gloriously successful in 
Curope and India alike. Napoleon in Europe 
and the Manithas in India were crushed by 18^ 
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all-absorbing British arms Following in the 
Tvake of the Maratha conquest, the Punjab 
would have been certainly annexed by the 
British 30 j'ears earlier than 1849 when it was 
actually done, had there been no Uanjtt Pnigh 
Thus Ranjit Singh occupies a very important 
place m Indian History, he being 
"1 the l.sst and the most succetsful 
Indian to effectively check during 
his life-lime a portion of India 
from becoming red. Not only did 
lie «avc the Punjab from the British 
but also through diplomacy, cun- 
ning and dissimulation, through s 
policy of blood and iron, ho check- 
ed the powerful Afghans under 
Dost Mohammad from conquering 
the Punjab and the unruly border 
tr.tiefr from plundering it. More, 
he saicd the Punjab from getting 
penuanently cut off from the 
Indian Empire Afghanistan was 
a portion of Indian Eropice but 
once It became independent it has 
continued to be so down to the 
picsent day If Ranjit had not 
risen in the Punj.ab the probability 
ws' that Smdh, the N -B’. F.P. and 
the Punjab would have been a 
part of Afglianistnn today. Ran- 
jit Singh IS important in other 
S'* re-pect-' also He found •the 

5 Punjab at the opening of the’ 19th 

rs century full of di'cordant elements 

^ — 8 mere geographical c.xpression; 

i the Muslims were consuming them- 

'•ehc' m mutu.al rancours; the 
tnche Sikh Mi'ls were fighting 
aiiiong^t each other under petty 
chiefs m-pired by political anibi- 
j tion«s instead of religion* fen our 
that hail spent itself. He left 
Punjab an organiscil and homo- 
geneous kingdom by destroying 
the Mills, conquering JIultan in 
1816. Knshniir in 1819, Attock in ISIS, 
Pc-hawar in 1834, and placing all under hU 
dmt of III* t.icl anil m<iglit Ranjit SiagU sa\cd absolute rule; brought the se u- * * 
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end the tentacle* of BTiti*h ImjX'rialWm llwea- 
tened the entire world For full 40 vears by 
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ai 1809. TUp CU-Sutkj settlement ol 1809 remove all these and invited Ochterlony, the 
(lcpriM-<I Ranjit Sinph of the Sikh states lying English Agent at Ludhiana, to attend the 
hotwtrn tlie Sutlej and the Jumna and thus he marriage of hi- son. Prince Khanik Singii. 
could never reali-e the elicrislie<l ambition ot Ranjit was always anxious to avoid any cause 
being the 'olc ruler of all the Sikhs. A diplo- for offence to tin* Company. In 1822, there was 

a di'jntte about ll’adni and Ranjit 
submitted; m 1827 there w.as some 
ill-fceiinp about Ciianikour, Anad- 
pur, Makimxal and rcrozepur It 
IS true, all tlic*-c were rc'torcd to 
Ranjit but Feroztpur. the most 
important place, was snatched 
away by the Company. MTicn 
Appa Sahib, the di'pO'-«e'jed ruler 
of Nagpur sought refuge in the 
Punjab, Ranjit refused him shelter 
so n< not to incur the rc«cntracnt 
of the Cotnp.in 5 '. All these fact-, 
show the anxiety on the part of 
Ranjit to maintain friendship with 
the British The attitude of the 
Briti*-!!. on the other hand was to 
limit Hanjit's ambition* and thwirc 
hi* dv'igns cNerv'whCTo. Tho 
treatv of 1809 wa* tiie fir-t step; 
th( iknial of Ranjit’s claimh to 
Ki lozt )«iir in 1827 winch logifimntc- 
l\ bi longed to liiin, tiic second step; 
itie lommtrtial tre-ity in 1832 with 
iIk .^mirs of Sindh and thus de- 
priMiig Ranjit of hi« designs on 
Smdb the third step, tiie denial of 
Uanjtt * tlaims to Shikarpur m 
the fourth step; the tri- 
partite Treat\ to wlncii Ranjit was 
nn unwilling partner, the fifth step. 
\i1 thi-'C tacts '■how conclu'-ively 
till* niter helplr'-nr'vi of Ranj't 
''High nuam't British diplonney 
•onl In* (un-ciou-nt'S of it H'S 
urtatnc" lie* in the reali'iition rf 
the 'Upeniirity of British force*; 
t »■ I ...» .. iw hi* effurti vw wvwvl w®. bc*t. w*. 

T>url.« ot K„j,. Smsh U.om .n ..Id ps.nunpt 

niatic defeat it was no doubt, but when we eon- likt n huirc tn-e on a gently growing pl.ant Thti-s 
'ider that Ranjit’* suli't-qiunt ennijuc*t* of Mill- rould he create a strong and puissant nation out 
tan. .\ttock, Ka.'hinir. Pi'*liaiinr, rte . anil “hi* of tin- dibn* of a ln>[>clesbly (iisorgiini'Cil .‘^ikh 
i>cro!ning ina«ter of the Punjab almost unbeed- romraumty 

eii by the English”* were jX)«“ib!o only after It i* not (io'*ible here to give cieii the 
the security from the direction of the British l>rief«-*t reference to hi« civil ndiiiini-tration 
was ensured hy tin* ISOO agreement it *i*eak* nnr to the iiiacnifictnt army which Ranjit 
volumes for hi* statesmanship an.} his capacity rai*eil and to winch he gave the greatest atten- 
m take a practical view of thing® The Cis- tion .\ brief review of hi* clnracter, huwcier, 
^utlei seltleinent, brought alxiut ns it was by will intenM the general reader 
a militarv <h mon«tratn>n left iHhind a legacv' Illiterate, ugly, 'short atnl mean-lookmg,' 
o. su'picion but by 1S12 Ranjit managed to "iniple an.l ‘UiKT-titious, Rnnjit Singh wa« )ct 
- _ . — witty, pitasmg m imnner*, rourteou* in con- 

• (j;-ininthjriu vefsition, attractive, cnninuiiiealive. tsfremc- 
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posSC^MsI biin=clf of Kanj^ra L‘^taltw, jt wa^ not 
thp outromc of iiiN avarice or fanaticisin. It 
was tlic result of u dolibcrate and calculated 
^loHo' Uc did not apprn\ e of licreditar)’ '' 
and liouour and like ‘Tarquinius Supcrbiis he 
struck do\\n all the tali poppic-? in the garden 
Ranjit was cut out to lie a great soldier. Pos'*e?s- 
ed of a tliorougli knowledge of warfare, his mili- 
tary schemes of conquest were always of a 
practical nature Ne%er following Afghans and 
tribesmen into the hills he avoided exhausting 
his stron^h in wild and hazardous projects. He 
showed a remarkable talent for matters of mili- 
tary organisation and adopted the wc-lcm sj’s- 
tem of warfare more thoroughly and compre- 
hensively tlian others. 

RiXJiT SixGii’s Despotisni 
Ranjit established a pure and unmitigated 
despotism. He was tlic pivot round which the 
entme Government hinged. By destroying the 
Misis and allowing the Gurmata to decay he 


SMd«r Hartsingh Nalwa. the fsnous genetaJ of 
Ranjit’a arir 

IV inquisitive in nature and fond of learo- 
ine. A born lover of sports, intensely fond 
of riding, hunting and sliootmg, hatnng 
a virile physique and undoubted per-ona 
courage, he possessed an unsatisfactory moral 
character, lb had a weakness for wine 
and women which lie indulged m excess and 
with a cynical disregard of public dceonim. Hh 
rensuahty w-as responsible for the disregard of 
hirfarnily with the result that he left weak and 
irresolute sons behind In his religious xicws, 
St was no bigot, though had a Pcnuino 
UJrt f»r S,kh Scnplures Althcjugh he 
carded himself as nothing more than « 

Mn.lims, Sikhs, X'mns, end Ilmdus Gr*n 

Its 5^ a day and 101 pots containing foods 
S dSn“ kind.), the charge does not seem 
to bo true If he confiscated Han Singh Nalwa s 
states aficr his death or ordered the tnumph^t 
iSiew to surrender to him the spoil- of Multan 
or romnclled Kharak Singh to depmat hw 
mothe?rca.-h worth Rs. 50,00^)00 or if he 



F«qir N«r-u(i-<tin, forrigu minister of Ronjil Sinpli 


converted the Sikh Coiimionwcalth which was 
a !oo«c confederacy into a military monarchy 
ba-ctl on pervnnal rule He was the State m 
i»cr*on and could say w ith I/iiiis Xl\ , _ I 
the State ” But the dictator-hip of llanjil was 
not so ab-olutc ns the dictatorship of a Muf olim 
or a Hitler. Ranjit Singh could not ignore . 
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altogctlicr tlic living principle of the KliaUa, 
tlic most potent factor of Sikh rcliKiou^ life, 
nor the Akali-? tlie ino't fanatic bigots of Sikh 
community, nor tlie martial nobility nor the 
common people po"e».>-cd of arni« and iiiHitnry 
tradition-!. Ilis dictator-iiip uas tliu-* hmitcil 
It was al'O a benevolent dictatorjfup. It dul 
not meddle wifli village life nor with the deve- 
lopment of individual character and liberty, for 
even the meanest man could ri-t to wealth and 
power by dmt of sheer merit. It gave peace, 
prosperity and eontcnlmnit to tlie Punjab Mich 
ns na« never knonn before lit* diclatt>r«bip, 
again was not based on any theory of divine 
right He never arrogated to himself any high 
sounding titles or claimed supernatural imwcr" 
But tlie despotism of Banjit had the one fault 
cimimon to all dc«pQti'in« — there ua* none as 
capable to succeed him; none nlio could prevent 
a rupture betneen the conflicting mtcrcsis at 
the court which hi« commanding genius had held 
together. Hi« mini'tcr« wore mostly hi' 
favourites and aibonturcrs and reflected the 
will nf the soscTtipn, on hi« death they shame- 


le'-«ly took to per'on.i! coins at the cost of collec- 
tive benefit. Ills callou' neglect of hi' family 
and the undue f.ivours to Dogra Rajputs became 
the .■’ub.'eciucnt caii'C of the downfall of tlie Sikh 
Power. But Ranjit is not to bl.tinc Tiu-rr has 
been no dictator m tlie history of the world 
who has not left bclutid cause- of the downfall 
of the nation uliicli he had uplifted to the lofti- 
C't heights Sulla, .^iigii-tU', Frederick the 
Great. Wterthe Great, Kapoleou — all were dic- 
tators but after them c.'iU'Os of decline set in. 
The fommanding genius of tlie dictator does its 
work in his lifc-lmic and nut Mib'cqiuntly; and 
if sub-ccpicntly Ins country dcclmf®, the merits 
of the dictator cannot be minimi'cd. If todiy. 
Hitler and Mii«'olini were to die and Gcrnnnv 
and Italy p.vle into in'ignific.ance tomorrow, the 
glorv* due to them nnd tiic ftcrvicCs to their coun- 
tries cannot die If after Rnnjit Singh Punjab 
w.as swallowed by tlie v.awning mouth of the 
Rriii'h ImiKnali'in. UtmjttV place in tlie galnvy 
of the greatest men of India cannot be (pii'tion- 
cd He Will ever remain the 'avimir of (he ?ikh«, 
their ium nnd their god 

(riioto^tpli* l>\ ihr 'ixirirKj' nf the Tribune, Lftlore] 
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In the present Hou«e of Commons at Ottawa, 
which was elected in 1935, the Liberals have a 
large majority. Tiie total number of feats in 
the Hou«e is 245 and out of this number the 
Liberals occupy as many as 142 Of the 
remaining 103 scabs the Conservatives have 75, 
the Social Credit group 21 and the Co-opcratvvc 
Commonwealth Federation (C C F) 7 The 
House oi Commons is elected for a period of 
five years but it may be dissolved cariicr if 
such dissolution suits the party m power 
Ordinarily the next election is due in 1940 but 
there is a talk of the dissolution and general 
election in the autumn of the present year. It 
IS expected by the opposition that in the next 
election, whether it comes this year or in 1940, 
the_ Liberals will not find it possible to stand 
their ground. Even if they come b.ack with a 
majority, that is likelj' to be verj’ small nnd 
even precarious. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation is particularly hopeful about 
its future and expects to return a far larger 
number to Ottawa 

The Liberals and the Conservatives consti- 


tute the- two old pirties which have alteniaUdy 
<lnmmate<l the political life of the countrv’- 
since It became a Dominion under the British 
North .America Vet of 18G7 The former ate 
led at present by Mr Mackenzie King who is 
si\ty-fivo years old nnd has been at the helm 
of Im party for alvout two decades. Ho was 
nt one time a civil servant .and the Deputy 
Minister in the Department of Labour. He 
resigned this position in onlcr that he might 
join politics and enter Parliament. He is not 
at present a verj' vigorous man He seems to 
be aging and ibere are people inside the party 
who rather think that in the interests of 
Liberalism m the countrj- he should now retire 
and guc pkvee to tome younger man Sixty- 
five IS of eouite not too old an age but Air. 
King suffers often from sciatica and finds it 
diSciilt to pay continuous attention to public 
affairs He speaks slowlj- but very clearly in 
the Hou«c. The writer did not notice any 
faltering in his tone but those who he.arcl him 
before think that he has deterioratcvl a good 
deal. His policy is “ wait and see.” His 
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«j»|)oncntb ill politipal life are of o{)in1on that 
th^re i? Jio firraU-r jnn»ler (h/iH ^Ir. Km;; 
in the art of avoidiiif: all controveivial riucstinm 
and iHwtponiiiK to (he future (he ilecHion of 
all coinnlicatrd hut Mta! prohlems. 

It is very ililTicuU to explain the platfonn 
of 11)0 Libera! I’arly in Canaria. TJk? only 
Bubjcct on which it secIn^ to have a dennite 



"ne ^»riier with Mr J S ^oodiworth MP. 
l?*der of C C r. P«fiv inJ Prof B C 
Cuha (r«ntre) 

htandpoint is tanff It docs not believe m high 
tariffs. Some of tlie members may be said to 
he even free-traders The majority may not 
go to that extent but pins its faith to only low 
customs duty In other respects the Party as 
a whole has really no news of its own It 
meets the situation as it arises Some of the 
taemhers sre progressjye nnd Mje\e Jn 

legislations which however, the otlicr members 
of the Party will characterise as rank socialism 
and declare as such out of court The term 
Liberalism therefore implies nothing It re- 
presents no set of political principles Most 
of its members arc in fact as conserx’ativc as 
the riiehnrds of tne Conservative Parly itself 
Tn the election, of 1935 the Liberals 
defeated the Oont-ervatnvs rather heavily 
For this triumph of the Liberal Party two men 
wore particularly responsible One is Mr. 
^Iltchcll Hcphurn wlio carried (he proxincp of 
Ontario for the Party and the other is Mr. 
.1 G Gardiner who earned for it the premnee 
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of Snskatclicwan in jiarticular and the Prairies 
ill general. Both Afr. nephum and 3fr. 
Onnlmer are machine men. They built up 
jiarty niachincs in tlicir provinces so succe-'- 
fully that the candidates of the other parties 
and groups had only u bad time of it during the 
elections Mr. Ganlincr was fomierly the 
Premier of t!ie Saskatcliewan province and i^ 
now in the Dominion Cabinet as Jlmistcr of 
Agriculture. Mr. Hepburn is now- (he Prime 
Minister of Ontario. While Mr. Gardmer is a 
^'alucd friend and eoJJeague of Mr. Mackenzie 
lung, the Dominion Premier, Mr. Ilcpbum’s 
relations with limi arc i-ery bad In fact the 
two are now at daggers drawn. Mr. Hepburn 
docs not miss a single opportunity to fall foul 
of Mr. King The latter of course i« a more 
dignified man and maintains discreet silence. 
Bui inwardly he reciprocates the feeling. The 
relations between the Dominion Premier and 
the Provincial Premier, (hough both Liberals, 
have in fact reached such a stage that in Ontario 
there are practically two Liberal organiiations 
now. Mr King does not think it safe to 
depend upon the Liberal machine built up by 
Mr Hepburn. He ha.* authorired the rreation 
of a tep-arate Liberal Party organiration in the 
province 

Tlic Con'icr%ative Party was led till the 
autumn of 1938 by Afr. R. B. Bennot, the 
former Pnmc Minister of the Dominion. HU 
health however ga\c way and he found it 
difficult (o stand the rigour of the Canadian 
winter bo the doctors advised him to make 
his home in some milder environments. Ac- 
cordingly he left Canada some time ago and 
settled in England His inando fell upon Dr. 

R J Mamon This gentleman ia a medical 
man by profession but has been long in politic-* 
and in the Parliament In the Con'er\-ati\c 
Government of Mr. Bennet, he was the Mini^W 
in charge of the Railways. He is romp3r.ative- 
ly young and appears to be popular in *hc 
Hou-e He s;>e.aks fluently and directly but it 
IS doubtful if ho Ivv* more than average 
ability As the leader of the opiio-ition he is 
certainly no equal of the leader of the Govern- 
ment If the Conservative Party is to be led to 
victory in the ne\t election, it seems c^tcntini 
that a new leader must be found with greater 
persona) magnetism and greater parliamentaij' 
ability. 

Tlie Con-ervatii-e Parly, o« tJie name 
implies, believes generally in maintaining the 
status quo. It is not a party of change K 
a jiarty for conserving what exists. It is true 
that in its ranks there are men who arc fairly 
advanced in their social and economic ^^cw•3 
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and Viho do not wax eloquent in regard to the 
imperial connection. But generally speaking 
the party may be said to exist for maintaining 
the existing social and economic organization 
of the country. It is definitely protectionist 
and will oppose the lowering of the tariff. 

It may now be asked as to what differences 
there ate ipet^^ecn the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties in regard to tlicir platform®. As it has 
been mentioned already except in regard to the 
question of tariff policy, little difference is 
noticeable between the two parties. In both 
the Liberal and Conservative ranks there arc 
men nho are really Aciy progres^ne and ad- 
vanced and even radical in opinion Similarly, 
again in both parties tlicre arc men who are 
diehard in sentiment, outlook and pnhey. Tliey 
would set their face against any change pro- 
posed. Now in view of the fact that the 
platform of the two parties is Mrtuatlj* the 
same and in mow of the fact that the personnel 
of the two parties is also similar in character, 
there are many who think that they may be 
fused together and may constitute one umle<l 
party. So far they have not only maintained 
tlieir separate identity but ha\e fought each 
other as if thej' di«agroc m fundamental 
matters But tins struggle is more a matter of 
tradition than a matter of principle And 
already there arc signs on tlic wall to sliow 
that there is cvcr>‘ likelihood of tlie two parties 
coalescing in the near future The advent of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Party appears 
to make tins inevitable If this new party is 
to be kept out of influence and power, the two 
old parties must cease to quarrel an<l must 
close up their ranks The retirement of the 
old leaders of the two parties may help in 
establishing the new alignments Mr Bewnet 
has already retired and if Mr Mackenzie King 
also follows in his rival’s footsteps the path 
will be pa\ed for the unification of the Con- 
serv’atives and the Liberals into one party for 
maintaining the status quo. Such a develop- 
ment 13 in the logic of things The present 
division of political life into Conservatne and 
Liberal is a highly artificial one 

The next political group in the House of 
Commons which requires mention is the Social 
Credit party. This is a transient group and 
does not appear to'ha\e any future During 
the penod of economic crisis wliicli began in 
1929 different remedies for the ills of the world 
were suggested in different countries Major 
C H, Douglas of England was the author of 
one such proposed remedy. He wrote a number 
of tracts in which he propounded his theory 
of social organization in which people were 


expected to live with certainty as to their 
economic welfare. Maladjustment w-as the one 
cau«e of economic distress which afflicted people 
all over tho world. This could be remedied, ho 
thought, by a new policy regarding currency 
and credit. The ideas of Douglas were taken 
up by Mr William Aberliart, a gentleman of 
German origin in the province of Alberta. He 
organized a party who-e platform was made 
up of (he principle- cnimrmtf'<i by Dougla® 
This party came soon to be known a* tlio 
Social Credit party. Its purpo-e i- to equate 
consumers' purchasing power witli total a\ail- 
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able production This is to be gained Uy 
means of (a) the national control of currency 
and credit, (61 the establishment of national 
credit account, (c) the inauguration of a com- 
pensated price discount and (d) the payment 
of the national dividend to every citizen 

In the elections both to the provincial .and 
Dominion legislatures in 1935, .^berhart’s party 
was eminently successful The people in this 
province had suffered a good deal during the 
prexnous few years and they thought it right 
to give Aberhart a chance. In the provincial 
legislature Aberhart secured an excellent 
majority and the inembcts rctuined to the 
House of Commons at Ottawa from Alberta 
were also mostly of his persuasion. In the^ 
province Aberhart formed the go\ , 
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wliich jg etill in office. In the Donjinion House 
of Commons his group is led by Mr. J. H. 
Ulnekmorc. But nllhough four years back Mr, 
Abcriiart nn<i Ills party ntinined suclj success 
in Alberta, it is unlikely that the confidence 
which the {iroplo then repo'-ed In this group 
will be renewed in the next election. It Is now 
clear tliat tlic Soeia) Credit Party in Canada 
consists of a number of fnd<iist3 who think 
that tlie ills of this Dominion tan Ire cured by 
one nictlnxl anil that method con'<ist« in a 
particular manipulation of tlic currency ayt-tein 
In a time of economic cri'ls and in a moment 
of absolute heipics'iic'-s tlic people of Alberta 
might Ireve giwn Mr. Abcriiart a chance and 
miglit have c\en pinncsf (heir faith to his 
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qu.ack rcnic<ly But now it docs not fenn 
possible that this group will stand the ground 
in the next trial of strength 

The other political group which demands 
mention hero is at present a small one m the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. It consists of 
only seven members and is led by Mr. J S 
Woodsworth. Tins group has been elected 
under the auspices of the Co-operative Oun- 
monwcaith Federation which was organized in 
1932 and which is making slow but steady 
•progress in the country. Until the Great War 
' 1914-18 the labour movement did not stnkc 
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niucii root in the Canadian goif. In t6l0, 
however, there was considerable labour trouble 
and thcro was nn attempt flJ«o at eu/iprcfsion 
of strikes by violent methods. As a result of 
the application of such methods an atmo-pherc 
Was created in which some of the lalreur leaders 
thought it right to conte-st parliaiiicntarj' elec- 
tions and flctualJy some of tJjcm found their 
Way to the Dominion Parliament. One of 
them was Mr. J. S. Woodsworth. This gentle- 
man who was bom in the province of Ontario 
in 1874 but was broiiglit up in the province of 
Alanitoba, had been educated Jn the universjtv’ 
of bis province and at Oxford mainly for work 
ns A Mctho<li«t Minister. In fact, until 1918, 
he had been engaged in the work of n efegy 
man. But, as already mentioned, alwut this 
time labour troubles broke out .sud he thought 
it right to espouse the cause of the under dog 
fie had to give up his position in the Metfiodifft 
-Ministry and henceforward de\ofed all hi-* 
time to the organization of labour movement. 

In J92J, be came into the Canadian Hoips of 
Commons and sat there as a labourite For the 
next ten years however the Labour P-i't)* did 
not make much Jicadway. The programme of 
till' Party was also not verj’ clearly and 
definitely elmlkcd out But in 1932 came to 
end this period of indefinite action. The 
('o-opcralivc Commonwealth Federation was 
mitt started and toclai' Sir. lVood«worth 
liappens to be the national chairman of this 
Federation and m this capacity he leads the 
small group of seven members who had been 
n-turnA under its auspices 

The readers may of course bo puxzlcrf by 
the name of the Party as the present writer 
him«clf was But he was told in reply to hi- 
question that this name was decided U]Hm in 
1932 ns a result of con-idcrnble deliberation 
In Uie pro\mce of British Columbia in winch 
tile Party is making very rapid headway it 
bus to appeal to the industrial workers who 
lj.-l(t{jen to litv in the urban atvas Jn the 
province of Manitoba, however, where aUo the 
Party is achicveing con-idcrablc success, it has 
to work among the rural agricultural workers. 

Now the peasants, as it has been proved in 
France and evTn in England, are not attracted 
very much by the tenets of socialism. Socia- 
lism as a erj’ in fact leaves them cold But 
co-operation has an appeal of its own both for 
tile industrial and agricultur.al workers. 
Besides in North America (in Canada as well 
as U S. A.) socialism even as an ideal is looked 
upon with considerable suspicion not only by 
the great capitalists but aUo by the ordinarj* 
rank and file of the people. So it was not 
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thought wise to alienate the sympathy of the 
general people by adopting openly the soemhst 
label, lienee llie innocuous name of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation wa» 
clio'on for the party. 

The jilatform of the Party, as diawn up 
in July 1938, appears to have much in common 
with tlie platfonii of the British Labour Party. 
1(8 mottos arc sociirity, freedom, unity, 
demoeracy, justice and prosperity The object 
of the C. C. F. is 

“to Linlil a »i>ciety in v»liicli eyer, man an<t itoman has 
an opportuniiy for ii«fful and congenial i^ork. a JpccOt 
income ami a roicc in llie management nf both political 
and economic afTair* II aims to establish a snciai order 
lis’cil On Freedom, Peace and Plenty for all." 

It thinks it can gain tta purpO'C by plann- 
ing “ the production and distribution of our 
wealth in accordance with the needs of the 
people” It wants "to place the entire tssuo 
and control of currency and credit under a 
publicly-owned and controlled Bank of 
Canada ’’ It believes that 

‘'no form of social o»ner»h p can he really effedno 
apart from llir aecialiaation of the Crjncial $»*tcni. Tlii' 
invnhc<> more than mooctarv reform ihoiich cnoitciary 
reform N aNo an mn'gral part of the C C F proposal* ’ 

It accordingly want* 

“to sociali**, in ihij ptthl c welfare mJu'inc* and *ef»lcc^ 
the public (iwnerdiip of which i> cs-enual to the opera 
lion Ilf the national plan, panitularh tlmse which are 
monopolistic in character" 

Among the other items of reform which 
the C. C. F. wants to curry out ts the rehabili- 
tation of the fi'hing industry and a prope' 
standard of living for fi-licrtnen b> encouraging 
co-operative credit facditics ttw<i .i8*ociaUc*n«, 
by stimuksting (be e«tabli'hnii-nt of co-operativt 
fi'h packing .and procc'sing plants and by 
guaranteeing aileiiuate prices for the fishermen’s 
products The C C F .al-o want- to intinduce 
, the system of uneinploymcnt insurance Cantida 
is one of tlie b.ickw'ard countries in thm tc«pect 
and the I’arty of Mr ^Ycl()d3Worlh is out to 
make good tlie situation With reg.trd to 
Unemployiiient Relief which is now a leeponsi- 
bihty of the municipalities tlie C C F has wry 
definite and clear-rut view®. It wants that (he 
Dominion should take up the responsibility 
In regard to National Unity and Foreign 
Policy — the two subjects which .are increasingly 
evcrcising the mind of the Canadian public — 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation ha® 
\ety advancid views of its own It bus set its 
f.ace^ definitely against the dcei-ions of the 
British Privy Council under w hich the provinces 
have the Dominion at their mercy. It wants 
that the Bnti-h North America Act should be 
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immediately amended so as to bring the 
Canadian constitution into lino with modem 
conditions. In regard to foreign policy it wants 
tlint- the Canadian people should ccasc to regard 



tlieir country as a mere colony and should 
assert the fact that Canada is as free and 
independent as any other independent eountiy 
in the world and U is m the light of this new 
status for Canada that its foreign policy Bhoiild 
be shaped 

The Co-operahve Commonwealth Federa- 
tion group m the Hoii=e of Commons is at 
jne-ent a \erv 'inall one But all the seven 
members who make up the group are exceedingly 
1 ardworkmg and earnest men Mr. Woods- 
worth himscif 1 ® a clear and convincing speaker 
Ills deputy, Major J AV. Coldwell, who is ii 
toimger man, appears to liave complete grasp 
of the problems of his country He also speaks 
clearly and convincingly and has a fine voice 
which reaches all parts of the House .and ought 
to appeal to all section® Mrs Macinnis, w lio-ie 
husband is al®o m the Hou®e as a C. C. F. 
member, acts as the Secretary to the group 
She IS the daughter of Jfr AVood®worth and 
is a siirpn-ingiv well-informed woman It 
seems certain that the Federation wilf forge 
ahead in the coming years 
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uf l!ip civilizctl commiinilicH. ThroiiRlmut tlic 
iiiDiuifainoiii trnrifi o{ In^Iin crfiliwiiflpiy, in 
boinc lorin, is nearly always met with. * Hjc 
employed and tlie art eoneeptmiih dis- 
I'lnyecl l>y these n])(nininal Iriheb are of the 


It utJijhl be iiototl (hat prior lo llic Mudim 
iotkitw«(x the noed/e was not in initr/j itomand, 
hinee the jjarinenls of the Hindus were mostly 
wom in tijc eonr/ifion in which they were wos'cn. 
Still, t!ip exlrdiioly local rharncter and jntimnte 


■ 'K'amJanf.' CoM and tiNer thr<adi twine wwinrf on i 
‘kimdani* U done on iiitlc or mutlia 
urcatept possible value, in conscymg a concep- 
tion of the knowledge possessed by them, prior 
to the jlualim conquests and domination A 
Htudy of the embroideries characteristic of the 
hill triheg of A^'-am would afford materials for 
the production of an epitome of the needlework 
not of India only but of the world Some of 
the examples seen m these tracts are of a very 
ndvanced order and exceedingly beautiful, such 
as the line-darn stitch embroideries of the 
Kamptis and Smgpos The grace/til scrolls 
worked bv the women of Manipur on their 
garments in satin-Btitch, are indicative of arc 
conceptions possibly of the greatest histone 
value The embroideries of the Gam and 
Khssis Hilh arc simiJarly bcauUfui and bjIJ 
richly repay critical study and conipanson with 
tiie best results in the more adv.'inccd provinces 
of India 

ItlETHODs AnoPTFo 

The peculiarity of Indian needlework is 
that tlie needle is pulled away from, not drawn 
towards, the operator In other words, the 
action of sewiog adopted here is just the 
opposite to that pursued in Europe iTic per- 
sistence with which we work in this so-called 
‘ opposite direction ' seems due to the lesser 
development of the extensor muscles of the 
Nbody, and not a perversity in character. 


iicsocintion with distinct 
nuif- mill nlmriginnl triher, 
of many of tlie Indian forms 
of cinbroidery, point fo their 
IkIiiK ijidigenoii-. Aforeover, 
)lie#«|jtr)i iKid v/ry nniferial- 
ly inlliiencfs fhe nature of 
(h»- (Ir«irn«i atinplci}. I'or 
example, ritiwes would he 
m\t fo finp/i-iiblc with dam 
or satin stitilics, but very’ 
easily attainid by ehaiii 
stitch. And this precisely 
the chararter of the cm- 
hroiilencs met with in ilis- 
11 Jim- the one or the 
• other forms of needlework 
prevails. Similarly, the pre- 
ference for embroidered gar- 
rnent^i has largely dictated 
the class of fabrics to be 
woven For example, it Is 
customary for darn stitch 
to be employed on roarsc eotton and chain 
Klitch to be used on «ilk or woolen fabric*. 
From these mid such like corisiderafinns, (herc- 
foM*, it m.ay be nceepted that the actions and 
reartions of embroidery on the nrH«tie feeling* 
,rnd indu«tnal nttainmems of the people of 
India 11 ikeiy to hai’c hecn considerable and 
far-rcAcbing. 

In addition fo darn stitch, two or throe 
other formi of needlework are met with in 
Kashmir shawls, (able cloths and curtains. The 
outlines of the pafterm m woven «lnwh arc 
••■liarpenc<l Up hv f.tcrn-.'tifchine, with p.i'ham 
thread In all the cheaper embroideries, such 
as tlio«e produeefl verv rvtensn’clv in imnv 
iowns of the Pu»;ab, tlw? embroidery is done 
with coarse pasham or even imported woollen 
yarn, in «tcin and re.-ither stitches. In the finer 
forms the embroider}' is in darn stitch and so 
minute that the individual stitches can, with 
dilBcuIty, be recognized by the naked eye. 

Fike Emdroideries 

Within the fast few years, embroideries of 
all kinds ha\e become so popular that a fairly 
large and prosperous industry has sprung up 
Delhi, Agra, Benares and Lucknow in the 
(Iniied Provinces have been f.amous for m.sny 
centuries for their rich embroideries, both m 
gold and silver wire as nf&o in silk thread. 
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Thev orRinitcd with the cranrlccs <tC 

the Mughal Court and for many ycara were mot 
with cvrht^ivelj' on hca^y to\tiU«, Mich as \el\it 
aucl .‘•ntiti, having a lining of coarse cotton to 



‘ Zardoii* Cold ind iiher wire boing worked 
on ifl'rt 


carrj* the weight of tlic ninvcnc work placed 
on the eiirfaec Thi> *tvlt' oi wuik ti'cd maui- 
]y for mea'b coats, caps, cullara, and other such 
purpo'cs. 

Dam amt batvn rlitches arc ixtcuMccly 
U'ed hy the iwople of the Punjah, ami 

Katliiawar. Tn Fo-tern Bengal, ixnir' nnottier 
••urpri'ingly intcre«tine c(ntrc of liiC'C 'tylc* of 
needlework From D.ki'u come the he^t nnd 
finest embroideries in gold, silver and silk, and 
flin«e embroidered neck-cloths which aic gi^'cn 
ill marriage®. Beside®, phnlk.ari work muIj a- 
handkerchiefs, curtains, embroidered tvitli mugu 
=i!k, is al'O n speciality of this place* 

In Baliawalpur, Multan, Montgomery, 
Dcra Ghftii Khan and Jhang. a form of embroi- 
dery is done that might be described as n 
ktidUiyl fosTO of cTfHot Tho khTOftd 
through and through, repeating the same 
pattern on both sides, but a twist or knot is 
given by alternately looping one o%*er the other 
in a short dam stitch Many beautiful 
kamarbands’ (waist-belts) are made of this 
and sold in thousands all over the country. 

Gold and Silvzb Embroidesy 

fjold and silver embroidery falls under two 
heads : — (1) the heavy and massive (lardosi) 
an^d (2) the light and graceful (kamdani). 
The former is worked on velvet or satin with 
usually a hea\-y cotton lining to give support 
to the gold work, while the latter is on mudin 
or fine silk. They are mainly accomplished as 
‘ couching ’ and ‘ laid ’ embroideries, that is to 


say, cerfnin pnrfiim-, of (lie (hsigii are cii^liioiicd 
so a- to rai'C the I'liihroidciy alxno the geneni! 
Icirl, while in .-till other in-^taiiccs golil hraiding 
or -iH'rially-fornu’il golit wire- arc laid in the 
nipiiritl fa-hion and .att.aehnient gi\on by 
yellow silk brought by needle from below. 

Another vciy e':pen«iic and true embroidery 
i® wliat i® called ‘ kalahatiin ’ Thi- i® mostly 
done in Delhi. Lucknow, Multan and IVhaw.ar 
It lia® liecn t-tiinated fliat Delhi alone pn'diieis 
oicr 3,000,000 mile.- of thc-e wire- per annum 

With Mime kiniU of tlu-c cmbronlerie-. a 
foiin of liraidmg i- done winch ni-ike them look 
artistic and l>cflutifiil It is c.alled ‘dnri ' work 
and IS commonly ®ccn on p.ashmin'i f.ibric-. 
Tlie cliief (riiuining® prodiiccfi arc gota. kinari, 
and liadia Tlu-e. by the looms ii«id, might 
Ih* de-rril»«| a*- kiiiffet! moic tiein wo\en into 
ail open tevtun* 

Npart from tin-. Ilir mn—iielv heavv 
onilm>j«Ier>' of elephant trappings and mnsnads 
Mile gohl carj'''' phiced m front of the tbroiii*) 
-till exi-t- and i« ii«ed bv Haja® and Nawnlis 
in nimo-t all the States throughout India 
There i- Imnlly any locality (hat does not sliow* 



An Indian lady at bar embroidery work 

something in its gold embroidery that is as 
distinct as are its ruined tombs, mosques 
temples .and pohees— something that marks ths 
individuality of its rulers and the dynasty of 
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Ujirli, jHrInp- it \va« tlir Oipijiil. Tlih flHiWh ami iU rmri dj-liiiH flwrftfkrinifs «hi4i 
UMt i-\fn- kiH'l of rialiofin! JiKl(i»fr 5 ' lino aconiat Air it" dianii. 

H" of tlcn.Jy iJrviJofumwf, tn^-sriph, h M.« AmJ 


TATA AM> CANDJII 
A -SloJy in (loniruMl 

Hv nrtozi: cowapji davaji, m.a, ixn 


i.iosi>\U‘V< IIio trrntnf"^ nf n t^nmiry 

by iU ntnlth. inorfili'tH by the \ir(iie ot it-i 
iiilintMlnul". IJdtIi criti-rin nrr itnhi'iH“n*able to 
the wrlMnifiR <if the "t«to, nml the |ia(fio( run 
nfTnrtl to 4li>r;iht tioillicr. In tlip latter Iwlf of 
tlip I'Jlh ftntiirj' India win induitriuUy n» far 
Iinrkwnrd as to iipjKar ntiiio»l tuedivval Her 
f»ri-*fnt io very' larRtly due to the en- 

tcrpri»e iiiul uhllily of Mr. Jnmolicdji No«1«r. 
wanji Tntn. the tcntennry nf wlio"e birth tta« 
ndebrntcil hy his grateful fellou-^eounfrymen 
in Mnrih lint. It is to this horn ii'toncer nml 
hill Mins, who rnrricil on tlicir father's work in 
the snitio rpint, that India owes her indu^triai 
regcniTiilion nnd eronomie pro*jMrMv, for. ns 
Cnrton remnrket!. no Indian of the pn‘«<.nt 
p'jii ration had ilone more fur the rotninerec 
and }nd»-tr)' of India than J N' Tntn Tlie 
Vast hydro*c!ectrie worke, "upfdvinc <1eetnc 
incruy to t)0 per rent of tlie indN in Bombay, 
find the roIo-«.i! iron and steel work- that 
hnve ermterti'd the unknown villnge of Pakelii 
info tile iiitra-iTifwlern city of .fainslieiipur. nre 
Ofdy two of flic many cnnrcm« that bear tr-ti- 
iimny to the penius and forejiRhl of the 
mailer, wlio, in word- of his hioprapher Mr 
F. I’. Harris, united the vi«ion of an American 
rnptain of industry with the love of mimifw 
ol' n tThniian findvy ilh'" iVni'C'' I^tur 
provhics iinatf to "d.OOO In<han< — a proud 
MTord unhe.atcn in the land populated by crores 
of llinihis and Mu-lims 

But man does not live by bread alone, for 
cre.jt is tlie rountrv, sav.s Mniiatma Mohandas 
Karamehand Gandhi, where truth and non- 
violcnec ino-t prevail. Dear is Incfta to 
GandidV heart hut dearer still is truth, and so 
inherently relipimis is his nature that he 
niwavs places (nith and non-vioicnec ticfoitc 
hherty. Gandhi in 1921 wrote in Younr; /ndio : 

“If Incjia made violfncp her erwd, I ■would nnt eire 
l« lur in India : "lie would cea*c to evoVr any pride ia 
w". My painoiism U subsrrMcnl to my religion.* 


Ills lrrtn*p.'innt howcf'tj’ woe admitted 
when lit- witlulrcw the ?aty5pra!ia movement 
when H was at its heipht only heeausc it was 
degenerating into inoh-furj'. Gandlii thmuph 
his non-vioUnee teiichrs not cowardirc ns js 
too often fupjio'ed. but the noble gospel of 
fcutTinng nnd eacrificc for the sake of Iifierty, 
Inifli nnd love. 

Oandlii, like religion, stands for rcnuncis* 
lion, Tata, hkc sciei.cc, for acqui'-ition ; 
Gandhi jirfsehes rchnquj»hmerjt of worWly 
desires, Tafa orquircsl wealth but gave away 
munificent donations to advance the wclfan,* of 
the iK'ople. Gsndlii decreased tlie dcBominator 
of tlie country and rediieei! Ids own fartorlnl 
nnd diitctic neeils to a khaddnr loin>clotli nnd 
0 cup of goat’s milk. Tntn incrcn.»«f the 
national numerator by amassing tnillioiis and 
pn>%iding nnp!o>’ment to thousand*; but a* 
Sir Din«hah t. Mncha ob"er\es in fils life of 
the great induetriahst, he was ronvineed Ui-it 
wealth was only a incaas to an end, tiic end 
licing (he scradeo nf fiumanity in general and 
bis country in p-articular. Tata, for in^tanee, 
►brcwdly calculated that an I.C5. jiost, held 
by an indiMclual tiil lus death at seventy, cost 
our country nearly two l.acs of nipres Such 
posts were usually occupied by Englishmen who 

Jlaj)* .iltim*?!! .fui" ..luaintjv jjf j> .sun'' 

during their lifetime By eshablidiing hi? cos* 
inopolitnn seholarsliip Tata managed to secure 
these po«ts for Indian*, and it was remarked 
in 1925 that 20 per cent of Indian civilians 
(anil some leading doctors nnd engineers too) 
were Tata scholars. Tata again realized that 
tlie one thing lacking in India’s mafcrfal 
dc\‘eloptneRt was scienre, wrtliout continuous 
propre«s in which industrial advancement wfS 
not poe'ible This led to another cosinopoldao 
elianty — the c«tablislimcnt of tiic Bangalore 
Ke«carch IH'-titute, which co"t tiie pnneely 
donor thirty lacs, said to be (he first large eun» 
ever set opart for purely cilucational purposes 
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in modern times, Gandhi, being a Faintly 
l>erson works for the relief of the dow n-tiwldcn 
an<l backward elassc-i : Tata was a man of 
tile world and bclieveil m the survival of the 
fittest. Tata’s aim in hLs charities was not so 
imich to prop uj) the weakest and mo«l helpless 
but to aincliorato tlic condition of such people 
of strained circumstances ns had brains and 
merit to be of use to the country. 

Gandlii, like a typical Hindu sanyasin, 
practises and preaches the principle : *' I havp 
not, I crave not, I care not." Tata, imbued 
with tlie true Zarathushtrian spirit, would have 
said : “ I pet in order to give.” Gandhi’s 
philosophy IS essentially negative : he thinks 
of destroying Lancashire’s eonimcrcial supre- 
macy by boycotting its goods and asking 
people to spin their few clothes thcm«clves on 
a ‘ charklia.’ Tata was decidedly positive and 
aimed at introducing tVcstern mclhoits an<l 
macliincry and beating Lancashire on its own 
ground by producing m hi« mills cloth better 
and cheaper than English stuff. Gandhi is 
notliing if not an ideah«t, Tata was a man of 
rare vision but, as Sir Lawrence Jenkins saul 
about him :■ 

“He ‘Irof for realit’f* anrt *ai noi on# l» ?#l down 
rmjrty bneVrt* inio pmply welts " 

Gandhi always dreams about the past 
when there wore no machines to grind men 
down to soulless drudgery, and when people 
could meet their own requirements on the 
spinning-wheel. Had this Totrogradc theory of 
Hack to Natiire (after all not for the first time 
broached by Gandhi to a wondering world) 
been literally followed, the great Indian leader 
would have put the hands of the cloek of 
India's progress b.ack by a few centuries In 
achieving India’s freedom he would ha%'c dcs- 
troj’ed^ lior material and hampered her intellec- 
tual civilization. This theory of retrogression 
to primitive conditions doubtless poesc'«es 
some charming romantic and poetic possibi- 
lities, but when reduced to practice it appears 
as ab'urd as the voluntary return of a full- 
grown adolescent to babbling childhooil The 
chatkha is gcpod enough for the poor, the un- 
employed, the cultivators who he idle several 
months in the year : but it is an eyesore to the 
cultured, and the vciy idea ol wa®ting two 
precious hours over that ante-diluvinn wheel 
looks like a reiolting anachrouisra. 

Tata on the other hand re.ilizcd that 
machinerj’ with all its evils (and their name 
is legion) had after all come to stay, and that 
its attendant disadvantages had to be manfully 
combated and conqucretl or at least modified. 


Tata was consequently all for better and more 
efficient innchincry, for he bt'lievcd that the 
renunciation of tiio same would spell the in- 
ilustiial and economic rum of the covmtrj*. 
But we need not whip a dead horse. Gandhiji 
himself travels by railway and motor cars and 
sends messages over the tclcplione and the 
telegraph, and thus silently disproves the 
mucii-nialigncd Uach to Nature thoorj'. Great 
men are often subject to great fad®, and 
idealists generally tend to ignore all sense of 
projwrtion and proceed to vmdesirabk' length*. 
It IS difficult, for instance, to forget or forgiie 
Gandhi’s quixotic freak, comic and yet crimi- 
nal, of destroying several palm trees in 
Gujarat IIis hare-brained adventure of the 
burning of Brifish-madc cloth alienated the 
sympathies of some of his warmest admirers 
like the Kev C F. Andrews, who rightly 
cimdemncd it for the hatred it created among 
the iH-opIc for the British. Gandiii’s extra- 
vagantly futile advice to the Indians not to 
marry anil breed a jiojnitation of sla^x’s in n 
country already swarming with them was 
fortunately not taken seriously by his adher- 
ents or even by the members of his own family. 
In short Gandhi by liis Himalayan blunders, 
his too appan-nt inconsistencies, his unaccount- 
able shulTlings, and his nafounding instances of 
complete toll efface, has came to be the Chinese 
puzzle of Indian politics. But great men are 
irrcsi>onsiblc in the sense of their being more 
at the mercy of their inner voice than wicked 
people are untler the doimnaliem of their lower 
ap|)ctites Honest and outspoken criticism is 
the only weapon a mystified nation can wield 
against the utterances of unbalanced genius 
But Gandhiji, like nil great men, has sufTcred 
most not from his enemies, but from the un- 
critical and blind devotion of his own followers, 
who consider liis own foibles ns virtues and 
thus make their hero’s position all the more 
desperate If only the blemishes of great 
leaders were duly criticised by the thinking 
public, it would help to bring their undoubted 
merits and scmces into well-deserved promi- 
nence 

Tata through up-to-date machinery ten- 
dered the most memorable sernecs to his 
country by utilizing to the utmost her raw 
materials H Tata had renounced machinery 
and advocated the cult of the charkha, foreign- 
ers would have wonned their way into Indian 
markets, founded their own industries in our 
countrj’, and monopolized her resources a* they 
ham done in other parts of the world. This 
would ham forged another link of semtudo 
on India’s already heniy chains. But Tata 
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niily foi.MW 11,0 ralainily nml nvcrlol llio hcavict nd,!, hul rcliipcs to bodgo on inoh 
ilmulcd ovil will, tl,c 1 ip 1 |, of Wralcni inadu- bJi™ |,c helin-CF Um-etl la be in the riebt. 


licrj llnio irinKina i.ropiicnty to I 115 connlty Tata iva. a scion of one of llm prioPtly fanniiM 
anil ayiiiB i ,0 lond of In, .irtli mi. or an an- of Navaari, note, I for tlicir oatrcnc lenadly 
torpUiililo .Idit of Brelitmlc. (iniiilln’s I, cart in any enujo tl,ty Impncntd to cBnou-i' Tins 
H roplLlc ivitli iinivorpiii love, Imt for Indin'o diaractoiiatic woe often dirplayril by our loro 


, • , , -• ..•.-n ui.vu dHj>!!iyrd b\' kui ik..- 

f-nko lie A\{nil<l iMcak wiIJi the We^t— Art wJio in life hut «;?« 

uttitmic tuM-r uiipri'rinUd hy Dr. Tnsorp. never daiinlffl by }iix tli^appointiiunts When 
fiibi on lltc coutrury hchl that, fi«r mmtry n-as he {<Kik over <Jie Dfiaram'^i AHh at Kurhn he 


inoi(‘ likely to profit hy i o-operiition witli tlie fouiul it extremely difliciiit to renovate and 
WeM (fmn liy -iiappinK all connection witli it. w^-k it Micce^sfully, hut he plodded on for ten 
As Pir fi. Pydenhain Clarke (later I/ird lonj; y'piit>, hroiiglit expert men from Jin 
K ydenh.iin) oU'erved while imveilinR Tata’s Cmprc'S MilU of Nagpur, and was eatNfiod 
utatiif in 1912; only when he raided the Dhararnsi AfiJ/ to .'i 

“Tlir apiiticaiion of ilie »pirit nf itte W«i lo ikmi high levtl of efficiency. It is the privilege of 
liip net lit nt the t'a«l lias found no grcaler exponfW than KreatllCSS <0 make Ollt or kindle greatness 111 
Mr. Tala ” kindred pjHrits. Men like C. II. Das, the 

But the phmlnritics between those two groat Nehru fntlier and son nnd the Pafcl biothert. 
Indians «re hardly loss pronounrotJ tbnn fJicjr were grappled to Gand/ji's soul witJi hoop*! of 
(lifTercneos. Both men were reticent, heheving Mecl, and the adherence of such distiiigiiNhcd 
more m deeds than in word'' Both were keen men indicates the powerful hold and magnetic 
(in bccing that India dimild buy indigenous personality of the inn«tcr. Tata al^o in his 
iimtcriaU, ancl it is significant tlial Tata re* own way ami m a much restricted rirclo in* 
jiiuiMcl ills Dharamsi Mill at Kurla in Bombay «inrrd some of his followers with his own rare 
ns “Swadeshi Mill” and that before the cult gemus and entim«iQ?m Three nainoa only need 
of Swadeshi had been established or even lie mentioned— Dial of his brilliant secretarj’ 
«-eriouMy thouglit of Both must be considcrwl Prof Barjorji Paddiab, Mr, (later Sir) Bczonji 
nidieais In politics, looking to the circumstances Djdabhai. the able m.snagor of the Empress 
of till'll own tiling Tata had been a'eociated Mills of Nagpur, nnd Mr. A .1. Bibinoria of 
with tlio Congress, whose cnu«o he promotint the Iron nnd Steel Company, 
iinodcntahoiisly witli his pur'C lie is reported Tata was at Ins best when he engaged liis 
to Iliac once remarked to bis friend Sir restless mind on some project or the other, 
rhtroipshali AleJiln that be (die latter) was great or small. He earned on expenmeiiU in 
not even liilf so radical as himself in political ngncullure, horticulture, sericulture, cotton- 
matters Gandhi m spde of his dislike of grouing, cold storage, tJie manufacture of arti- 
We^tonii-alion and Tata despite his being an ficial ice and the boring of Artefeian wells. IBs 
Indian finl and foremost, were men of cosuio- budding activities nere continued on im e\(en- 
nolitan outlook and claimed •omc of the noblest aive scale, nnd tlio Taj Mahal Hotel, a 
and most intellectual Westerners as their inti- glorious as<mt of Bombay, will remain a 
mate frieinK Both were thoroughly eclf- ineiuonal of Tata’s maguificent contribution to 
resniftinc Gandhi is prepared to foigive the the city be loved so well Annoyed at the 
■leurcsKor liut not the aggres'oon. When once exorbitant charge'! of se\erid European 
sev-enV handled in South Africa by a white ■steainvrj, Tata once conceived the ambitious 
fellow (ravtiler he took the beating qiuetly, piojeet of Iniildmg a line of his own, flying his 

hut refused after all to rclinquisti Ins seat to the own flag of “Humata, Iliiklita, Huvnrashta” 

ruffian who -o rudely and unjustly cbo«c to (good thoughts, good words, good deeds), the 
clcniive hiin of it. Tata was once ill-treated by key-jiote of the Zarathushtnnn faith He had 
‘ 1 EnKli'hman, but the former, against all also thought of a scheme for the reeiamHt'on of 
■idiir"' to the contrarv, refused to pocket the Bark Bav, and unotlioi about tiie conversion 
insult till the man of'the ruling race tendered of Juliil T^ra, then a negligible little vllbige, 
an •iindogv T.ita i« said lo ha!c givin up into a eca-«ide resort But he was not distmed 
vovuuing 'liv steainers belonging to a well- lo outlive bis G’ith yc.ar and could hardly sp.ire 
known EnglHi company, bccnnsi’ hr noticed time for minor pursinls Botli O.andlji and 
certain hividioiis distinctions made therein Tata loved the iwor nnd the depie^sp^, Gandhi’s 
lietwocn Indians and Enropc.in® _ over-serjsitive hrait paitiftillv loverhciMfing the 

Both tliPHO great men W'crc endoweil with erics of grief sent uji by crons of ids down- 
wonderful slcadfastness ami perseveranec. fiCM}<{en eoiiiitiyinen Tatak gtnuine sympatlij’ 
Gandhi ns a staunch salyngrahi faces tlie for the jumc may be judged from his advocacy 
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of inordinately hea\T taxation on tbe rich, for 
he held that incomes over Rs. 50,000 per year 
should be taxed at 20 per cent. Lastly, wc may 
refer to Gandhi’s puritanical tastes and stoical 
habits of life, his orange-juice and goat’s milk 
being likely to go dovra in historj* as the mini- 
mum diet of the, world's Dictators. Tata, it 
is true, nas fond of the good things of tbe 
T\orld, and indeed his esurient indiscretions arc 
said to have hastened his end. But it is 
remarkable that both men hated drink and 
condemned drunkenness, and Tata heartily 
disapproved the idea that the right to sell 
intoxicants should be knocked doini to the 
highest bidder. 

But after all is said and done, the fact 
remains that Tata i\as only a pioneer of 
industries, even though the greatest m India, 
while the T\orld-renowncd Gandhi, who belongs 
to a different categorj', is the inauguralor of a 
whole age. Gandhi’s interests and activities are 
so all-embracing and many-sided, that there is 
hardly a department of life unaffected by them. 
\Yhen a countiy festers m the depths of political 
and social degradation, bound and chained like 
Andromeda, and when the prospect looks 
gloomy with no relief in sight, some Perseus of 
rare genius or virtue, like Gandhi, is despatched 
by tbe Lord to lead her out of bondage. As 
patriot, thinker and leader of men, Gandhi’s 


place is among the few immortals in tlie world’s 
history, who by their predominant influence 
have promcptod the welfare and moulded the 
destinies of nations. Gandhi has effected an 
all-round and far-reaching awakening both in 
British India and (let us hope e%-eD after the 
Rajkot affair) in the Native States, and its 
results, vdsible in politics, literature, art, 
philosoph}’, religion, law and social reform, 
include the emancipation of women, the drive 
against illiteracy, the introduction of prohi- 
bition and the extinction of untouchability. 

Hindu religion, as lived by the Risbis of 
old, was displayed in the last century ny Sree 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa; but religion in 
actual practice in cver^' conceivable walk of 
worldly life has been lived and taught in our 
own days by Gandhi, the indefatigable experi- 
menter with truth. Gandhi lias breathed a new' 
soul m the decaying ribs of India, and the 
country now dances to the tune of tliis Mohan 
of the modem age, tbe most powerful soul-force 
in the world at the present day. Gandhi is 
greater than can be described in these few lines; 
yet it must bo conceded that our indu«trifll 
salvation at anv rate lies not in hU primitive 
gospel of charkha-spinning, Back to Nofnre 
and renunciation of machinery, but will be 
achieved on the lines laid down by India’s fore- 
most industrialist — Jamsbedii N. Tata. 


EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 

An Analysis 
Bv S. RAMA CHAR 


Figubes speak. To him who knows their 
language, they convey a more accurate and 
vivid picture than a mass of isolated individual 
instances. In this article I propose to interpret 
the meaning of figures (provided in official 
publications) relating to the Educational polii^ 
of the Hyderabad State. 

At the outset I would like to make it clear 
that I bear no ill-will towards any sect or 
community. If from the facts and figures at 
my disposal I am forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam 
are partial towards a particular language and 
community to the detriment of others it is not 
tty fault 1 do not grudge the progress that a 
particular community is making in tbe sphere 

2S-7 


of education. In fact, even the achievements 
of the minority community arc not w orth being 
proud of The " achievements ” are anything 
but progressive If the conclusions that I 
derive are wrong I am open to correction. 

Though in size and population Hyderabad 
IS the premier State m India, from the point of 
view of literacy it is the most backward State. 
As fat back as the year 1881, 37 people in a 
thousand were literate in Hyderabad. Today 
the expenditure on education is at least 50 times 
what it was in 1^1. But the literacy figure 
is only 48 5 per thousand. The following table 
from the census report will bear out my con- 
tention. It will be seen that Hyderabad stands 
last in the list. 
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LnUUTt PER MILLL ACtJ) 5 A 


ISensal 
Madrai . . 219 

C. P. S Berat . . 110 

Bomliay .■ 119 

Travjncore . . 400 

Mysore .. 171 

Baroda .. 331 

Hyderabad • • 05 

Literate per jiille 
Promnces 


Males 

1931 1921 1911 1901 


181 

173 

87 

133 

1« 

277* 


112 

229* 

51 


kCU 5 ARD OVER 
Females 
1921 1911 

21 13 

21 20 

8 3 

21 10 

— 50 

22 13 

51* 25* 


1901 


Bengal 
Madras 
C. P. & Berar 
Bombay 
Travancore 
Mysore 
Baroda 

Hyderabad .. aa « ' . , 

In Hydcrnbnd nboul 28 6 per cent ol tte 
boys ol Ibo school-going age and 
cent ol tl.e girls of the school-going age attend 
school The total number of public schools to 
day in the Stale is 4790 "ith » ° 

“I 

glsisss 

K NicS'govtrnmenl do not seem to 

has 'been steadily increasing 

‘ .. EspenditorP 

Year „ 2.29520 

1881 . tU;292 

1891 • • • • 7,43^65 

1901 • ^ 10.19.787 

1911 • • ” 6359,902 

1921 • • • • " 90,77,083 

■■ 

that of Mysore “ “\„hm 40 lakhs 

Travancore and of liarooa h, 

S"! are mSr Ilian double that of 

H^and Travancore, but the cducnbonal 
a?tmn .a S. half as satisfact ory as tbeim 

' • Aged 10 and above. 


I do not for ft moment suggest tliat t!ie educa- 
tional Attainments of Mysore, Travancore and 
Raroda arc anything to be verj' proud of. Only 
this much I say, that if theirs is ba<I, Hyderabad i 
13 wor«c. Hyderabad spends about a crore o 
rupees on its 4,790 institutions which have a 
fctrength of 3, 02, ICO, wlicrcas :My6ore ^penc^ 
about 66 lakhs on its 7,890 institutions uhich 
have a strength of 3,39,696 pupils. On a roug,i 
calculation Mysore spends about Rs 19 on 
every and Hyderabad spends about Rs. 27. 
\Vc must al-o remember that Mysore lias al- 
most double the number of schools Hj'dcrahad 
has, and therefore Mysore’s esfabh-hment 
charges must be more than that of Hyderabad. 
Yet Mj'sore’s average is much le«s than that of 
Hyderabad. This is because the Administra- 
tion is top-heavj’. mo-jh 

Aerording to the latct een,us report (IfGl) 
the population of Hyilernhad btalc >* 'W®-'*?; 
tin^irtleally Hytoabad can '?*“ 

three provinces Telangana (Andhra), Maha- 
rashtra, and Karnataka In all these parts of 
the State there arc inhabitants iihose 
motlier-tongue is, besides the local langua^, 
Cfrdu The Telugu-speakmg population oMlie 
Slate is 69,72,534, Jlaratlii-spcakins 3.,S0,833 
Kansrese-sie.a&g 10,20,094 and Crdu-speak- 
Inc 15.07272 Tims we see that in order 
of merit Telugu comes fimt, Marathi eecond, 
Kanaresc third, and Urdu last. Urdu i« spoken 
bv 10 per cent of the total population of the 
State. Yet the medium of instruction m the 
0«mania University is The Urdu 

of instruction has undoubtedly given a great 
impetus to Muslims. At the same time, as Urdu 
happens to be a foreign language to a vast 
majority of the Hindus it has acted ^ 
on their progress. The following chart will 
be.ar out my contention : 

Tplal Hindu Mii«lini 

Yg,r populalioa popohtion populilioD 

98.«59t 88.93.181 955.929 

. l,1557.0« 10315519 11J3 666 

1 11 -11,142 98,70.839 1155,750 

153,74676 1.1656,375 1350.990 
* 151,71,770 1.06 56,453 12.93577 
1.4-456.148 1 51,76, r27 15,34^6 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


Year. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


No.ot No.of 
Uleratfs Literstfi 

ppr 1.000 pet 1.000 

llintlu Muslim among among 
lilerales Litrratof Hindus Muslims 
. 2,6-1,507 45 752 29 8 49-4 

3,46,475 70.147 33-7 61-6 

230567 63110 25-4 . 51 6 

267.011 81560 23 0 59 0 

277056 1,15.522 26 0 JW ^ 

405,614 158559 M3 B" ^ 
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This table £ho \\-8 that even in 18SI the 
general literacy of Muslims was higher than 
that of Hindu*. But during the fifty j'cars 
between 18S1 and 1931 tlie literacy figure 
for Muslims more than doubled itself whereas 
that of the Hindus has increased by only 04 
per cent. 

■ 'W’hile the Muslim population of the State 
is 15 lakhs, the Hindus arc 122 lakhs. The 
Hindu population is eight times that of 
Muslims. From the tables gi\cn below it will 
be noticed that in primaiy classes Muslims are 
numerically less than the Hindus though their 
proportion to the population may be larger. 
But as we go up to Sccondaiy and Collegiate 
stages it will be seen that they outnumber the 
Hindu students, though they form only 1/10 
of the Hindu population. 

Stvdests— Primary Eblcatiov 
Year Hindus Muslims 

1900 .. 25.373 15J2» 

1903 .. 26,418 16.516 

1910 . 29339 I7,6t5 

1918 . 20309 20.747 

1925 138317 67317 

1930 .. 1,80 833 99,827 

SH.T>E*nS— SlCONBUlY 
Year Kiodus Muslims 

1900 , 6,418 5.496 

1903 6 002 6.107 

1910 .. 6361 798$ 

1913 10300 123(6 

1925 18303 18.974 

1930 .. 21,506 21324 

Stude>ts — C oiLECts 

Year Hindu* Mu«1iin« 

1900 22 12 

1905 . . 24 8 

1910 .. .49 30 

1918 . 93 207 

1925 . . .391 607 

1930 . . 483 667 

From the above tables it will be noticed 
-n'ltiiig Vire pitT>oi\'it(n xfi 

in schools to their population is higher than the 
proportion of Hindus to their population, the 
^luslims ha\e been making rapid progress, 
particularly from 1918, the year the Osmania 
University with its Urdu medium of instruction 
was inaugurated. The attempts of the Nizam’s 
Government to elevate Urdu to the status of a 
National language has resulted in disaster to 
a large majority of the people in the State 
Perhaps this 13 what Lord Irwin had m mind 
w hen in 1929 he said ; 

" It will be the task of mature 6tat««ra*nsbip so to 
shape the policy of the University that it may have as 
strong an appeal to the Hindus as to Mahoraedan subjects 
of Your Ejtalied Highness.” 


I am afraid even the establishment of the 
Osmanta University was not actuated with 
high ideals of education. It seems to me that 
the Osmania Universitj* was established with 
a similar object whicii actuated JIacaulay to 
introduce English education in India, tho 
object being to produce Urdu-knowing people 
for recniitment in government sciwice. I^Tien the 
Afafjahi Dynasty got firmly established in 
Hyderabad, it adopted Urdu as the State 
language. As sufficient number of Urdu-speak- 
ing people were not available in the State, a 
large number of people had to bo imported from 
tlie Punjab and the United Provinces. Later 
on the Government felt tlie need of local 
people knowing Urdu. Sir Akbar Hydari, who 
maj' rightly be called the father of the Osmania 
University, was not unaware of the disadvan- 
tages of the Urdu medium. But as H. T. Ansari, 
(he Registrar of the Osmania University, puts 
It, he met the objections thus : 

“He (Sir Akbal Hyd»ri) aI«o referred to the two 
ebjenion* ihit might be upjed against the selection of 
Urdu as th* medium of ioMru tion in the proposed un*- 
vrrsiiy. firstly, that ihe majority of tbe people ‘poke other 
language* and Kcondly. ihe absence of good hooka m 
Urdu As 10 tbe fir^t ii was pomieJ out that although 
I was (rue (bat iho>e who^e molher tongue la Uidu ate 
in a minority yet Urdu is the cultural and offieisl 
language of the state and of poAfe aone/y, and fa 
generally apoken bv iht>*« etosaea from nhien itvienii 
proettdrtg <9 0 CoUtgt eourte are draivn” (ItaLca 
mine). 

The object of starting the University 
seems to have been to imp-art instruction to one 
class of people wlio spoke Urdu and wiio would 
proceed to University and from thence on to 
Government service. The intercut of the 
masees of the people does not seem to have 
been considered at all But it may be asked if 
It was for the benefit of this class that Urdu was 
chosen as the medium of instruction and 
introduced in eecondary and primary schools 
also. 

There are as many as 21,830 towns and 
nllages m the State; among these the number 
of villages, which have a population of less 
than 5000, is 21,732 On the average there is 
one school for every 46 villages in Hyderabad 
State. BTiile Travancore has one school for 
every 1320 of its population, Hyderabad has a 
school for ei’ery 3,012 of/its population. There 
are at least 3,000 villages m the State with a 
population of 500 to 1000 e.ach, which have no 
school of any kind at all. 

Under such circumstances one w ould expect 
that the Government would encourage private 
agenines to take up the, education of their 
countrymen. But Hyderabad is a curious place. 
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conditions paraJW to that litoracy in Urdu, one per cent of the total 
V anywhere in the world. The population or 133 per thousand are literate in 

Niznnis Government do not tolerate tlio idea Urdu. 

of private educational institutions lieing cstab- praioooor 

lisliod. An order of the government prohibits Year Total Males ’Females 

the starting of private schools. If any indivi- 1931 •• 13J ’ri7 45 

dual or association establishes an educational ‘ •• l*® iso 36 

institution without the permission of the The table shows the progress made in Urdu 

government the Director of Public Instruction literacy from 1921 to 1931 — not a very startling 
or (he Divisional Inspector of Schools is result considering the tremendous efforts that 
empowered to take necessary steps “cither bai’o been made to push Urdu, 
tlirough the first Talufjdar of the distriit If people venture to condemn the adoption 

concerned or the , Police Commisioncr of of Urdu as the medium of instruction, attempts 
Hyderabad to have such schools closed The arc made to placate then] by pandering to their 
disastrous effect of Ibia policy ia revealed by feelmgs of patriotism, with the talk of a 
tlie fact (hat while in 1925 there were 3,142 National language. I confess I am one of 
private educational institutions with a strength those who believe m evolving a common 
of 70,6.54 boys, at the end of 1932 there were language — for the whole of India. Evolving 
only 8G8 institutions with a strength of 25^62 a common language does not mean the 
pupils. I fail to understand why the Nltam'e suppression of prowncial languages. One would 
Gox'cmmcnt are afraid of private educational only make an exliibition of lus ignorance if he 
institutions. Mr. Ramchander Naik, at sa.vs that “ U^u,”_ tie language taught in the 
present one of the judges of the Hyderabad Osmnnia University, is Hindustani. The 
High Court, says : language taught in the Osmania University is 

, . , . , full of Persi.m and Arabic words, some of 

■The circular .sainu » them cannot even be pronounced by the Hindu 

t« mSld JMii., rtkh k... ..U«5 . stuaente Without a,fficultj-, A peruMl oj auy 

ducUoa in the number of school* Tlie people of the of the books published by tbe TYansIatioa 
itste rigliiiy look upon it a* a slur on dietr UftltT «•>*( Bureau of the Osmania University will bear 
wiellisenee. The real object of ib« eireulir 'e^* «<• *»« £>ut my arcumcnt. Hindu students are forced 
I. .«.« ,h. «umb.T of to leant *o laognages nhieli are not their 

IVC” motl.er-.o.euo. Let ,t itot be forgotten that 

cannot 1« trujled with management of pr»»aie sctiooU Eogiisb IS a compulsory second language in ths 
Erery other country >a tbe world 1* eneourajiii* pneaie Osmania University. Under fUch cirCUTOstaa- 
cltiiena to take the education of the people in iheit o^ ^ there is HO WOndtr that in attempting to 
hands; whereas thia premier ' “ * Icorn two languages, they leam none. * 

pr.pl, f,™ i.k.,8 p.n « .«k .»««. Jawaharlal Kehm 

The Hindu population of tbe State is all provincial languages 
1,21,76,727 and the Muslim population aa^ anciem Unguapei with a nch inheritance, each 
15,34,666. The total Urdu-spcaking population »poLen by many milliona of persons, each tied up ineatri- 
of the State is 16,07,272. It would be a uusfake cably mch life and culture and ideas of the inasMa 
to ffiink that the mother-tongue of all tbe Mus- 
lims is Urdu or that of all the Hindus is Telugu, 

Marathi or Kanarcse There are in the State 
89 592 Brahmin Hindus, 21,001 Adi Hindus, 

36S Jams, 1,400 Sikhs, 3^05 Christians, 5,261 

Tribals and 234 belonging to other sects, whose one ana all in the Osmania University, 
mother-tongue is Urdu Urdu happens to be —From a close examination of the figures 
the mother-tongue of 1,19,161 non-Mushms. and statistics relating to education, which I 
Tiiercfore Urdu at l»st can be the mother- haTC set out in some detail (though I am 
tongue of 13,88,111 ' Muslims. That means conscious of the fact that the attempt has been 
even among hluslims there are as many as very incomplete) , certain conclusions inevitably - 
3 46555 people who do not know even how to follow. 

speak Urdu Thus we see that tbe Urdu Firstly, it is obvious tiiat tiie large sum" 
medium of instruction is not only harmful to of money spent on education in Hyderabad are 
the majority of the Hindus but to as many as not used economically and are not made to yield 
3^ lakhs of Muslims, The above figures r^te their best return, and (hat the administration 
' onl}' to tlie language spoken. But as for is top-heo^y. 


» of the upper claswt. It U axiomatic that the 
n only grow educaliooally and callurelly through 
the mediura of tbeir ows Jasguage.'’ 

That being the case I do not hesitate to 
condemn Uic Urdu medium of instruction for 
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Socondl}-, the cducntionnl policy of the 
■Nizam's povemment is intended to pvc the 
'henefit o{ edvication to a narrovf swUon of 
the population and not to <3ilTu«e it widely 
amonp the masses. 

'Thirdly, the arbitrary choice of Urdu as 
the medium of instruction (despite the jiroi^es 
showered on it by men of such widely different 
opinions as Sir Tej Bahadur Sanni and 
Dr. Rabindranath Tapore) has had the effect 
of shutting out the majority community from 
its proper share of education, with (he result 


that the general percentage ‘of literacy is 
lowest in Hyderabad. 

Hi? exalted Highness Lieutenant-General 
Aslf Jab, MuzalTnr-tn-Mulk, Wal Mumalilc 
Ni 2 nm-Ul-Mulk, Nizam-Ud-Dowla, Nawab Sir 
Mir Osman AH Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung, 
Faithful Ally of The British Government, 
G.C5.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad is also 
the proud po?'c«sor of the coveted title of 
“Sultan-UI-Ulum. ” It is an irony of fate that 
not one in a score of the beloved subjects of the 
“ Sultan-Ul-Ulitm " can even road and write. 


TACOnrS IllRTtI.D\^ CELEBRATION I.N AMERICt 


Tut India Lpaeue ot Amwiea celtbraud *n M«» “th 
the "Sih birthday of Rabindranath Ta;or« with (treat 
*ucce«. Manv had to be turned away (or laci of 
accommodation*. The afaeing of Tajore'i Chitra wa* an 
exceedingly attractive addition ihi* year. .Audirn<-o m* 
eluded •ueli promioent and reprc'ontatire p«r<«n« a* 
T)r. Geiger, formerly profe^wr ei Vienna L'nivetuiv. an 
eminent Indologut and a friend of Tagore. Dr. & Mrs. 
Schviarla former German Convil m New York, Mr. 
Govind Beban Lai. prominent Journalix and winner of 
Pulitwr Priae, Mr. & Mr*. Otto tTierum. Viee-Pre*ideni. 
Bar A'^Kietion of New York. Mr. Bomanjt of Bombay, 
Mr Shankar Manthe of Sogani & Co , Dr Potter, 
founder of the Humaniit Society Mr F>«e-Rahao>eeo. 
the tse'l known arti*t. Mr. tiemendra Rakhii memW of 
Board of Director of Alumnii At'ociacion of International 
]Iou«e< a Rockefeller TnttiCuUon and other*. 

Mr Nibahu Rim Checker. Preeident of (he League 
-welcomed the guest*. lie dwelt on Tagore's contrihui on 
to India and the world Like Kalida* and Shakespeare 
Tagore, "aid Mr. Checker, is the li»mg link between the 
cultures of the Ea't and West in this age of stress and 
oirife Dr. Bibhuti Bhushaa hliikherii. with bis usual dig- 
tiity and humor, acted as the Toastmaster introdue ng 
the speakers in appropriate manner. Tagore’s song of 
Viciory, /ona-Cana-Afano-rfdAtfiayo/ia jayo he, Dharata 
Bhagya ridhata, song by Sirs Indu Maraibe, opened the 
proceedinas of the meetjqp 

As the first speaker of thi evening, the Toastmaster 
Introduced Miss Shanti Flaura of Palestine and Santi- 
niketan, translator of Tagore’s works m Hebrew and 
Arabic. Miss Flaum vividly portrayed the various acti- 
vities of Sanlmiketan and its unique characier as it 
attempts to synthesise the many cross currents of the 
cultures of the East and We«t. She recalled what Tagore 
•said to an audience once, pointing to bis advanced years, 
that now it is “your portion to come and lake your 
place here as fellow workers and dedicate yourselves U> 
•what I consider the purest ideals of Humanity ” Dr. 
Anup Singh, a Harvard scholar and an able interpreter 
of Indian Nationalism in America, stressed the unique 
•significance of the Nohel Prize awarded to Tagt^ 
Tagore, said Dr. Singh, has succeeded in the vrellnigb 


impossible U<k of conveying the innermost spirit of 
Indian poetry iito Englisli He ‘poke of Tagore’s Jeep 
patriotism— <Ii«playe<{ when ts an indignant protest 
against the Amnlsar tragedy be flung aside his kuight- 
hooil— a paitioiitm is deep as hi* spirituality and purity 
of character. 

The versatile Madam Atya Begum wife of ihe 
famous ariivt F'leo Rahimeen. outlined Tagor'i 
varied acbievemrni* as a poet, essayist, painter and 
musician, and d elt on Tagot’j deep Interest in 
aesthetic dance 

The Begum Shahiba was followed by Dr. Lin Yuiang, 
the ouisiandiag Chinese Scholar now in America, author 
of If) coiinr) and U) People and the Importance oj 
Lding— both among the best known and most popular 
books of recent yrtt* He was there, hr said, to pay 
III* homage to Tagore as the Poet Laureate 0/ Asia and 
he was there to espres* gratiiode for Tagore’s eloquent 
protest against the Japanese aggression m China The 
evehange of letters between the Poet and Noguchi, he 
hiiffloiirnusly characterized as “Poetry and Tra<h — w-ith 
Tagore contributing the Poetry, end Noguchi the trash! ” 
Dr Syud Hossain, Professor of Oriental Civilization at 
the Umversitv of Southern California who recently re- 
turned from India and have had interviews with Tagore, 
found in Tagore a mystic and poet who converts “ the 
sorrows of a suffering humanity into joyous and benignant 
song — one who is enwrajijyed in. and enraptured b.v,. the 
mgllifofd beauty of the Universe ” Tagore’s face, said 
Dr Hossain. radiates an unusual grace — a grace only to 
be achieved by an inner spiritual illumination. Mr. 
N'irraal Das playwright and artist and a contributor to 
American journals on Indian art end music, recited in 
Bengalee verses from Gitanjali to the delight of the 
audience Mr. Mirza Jaffar recited a beautiful poem in 
Urdu, bis own composition depicting Tagore as one 
who IS the servant of the Nation but a ruler of our heart. 
The speeches were followed by the pe»cnt*tion of Ckitta, 
directed by Mine Hilda Boulter, with a cast of Hindu 
and American player*, ft was artistically staged and en- 
thnsiasiically received Mr. Bhupesh Guha, Director of 
the Institute of Hindu Dancing gave an exquisite render- 
ing on Evraz and flute during inIerinis«ioDS. 



UiSUlPLOy.'MEiNT AND VOCiTIONAL CDUCmON 

By I’uof. Du. II L. HOY, mi. Chem. E, a.ij. (Ilar\nul), Dr. I.vo. (Berlin) 


Tjji: jiroWcjji of “ uncniploynicut ” encages the 
attention of nil tliouphful iicoplo. The term, 
uiiomploymcnt, is applicable, from tbe stand- 
point of economics, to those ttho ha\-e had 
icgular employments before and are now thrown 
out of work without being incapacitated by 
oli[ age, Illness or accident Thc;c are hard 
ca'Cs, because such a condition implies that the 
worker and all hU dependents arc without any 
mean- of livcliliood In India during recent 
times, the clamour is raided regarding the un- 
employment of educated y'ouths after leanng 
college or school Economically speaking this 
condition is not so verj’ serious as the former 
one. Tlicy had not been wage-earners and 
were dependent for tlicir up-kcepmg on their 
parents or relatives, the end of their education- 
nl life means a partial relief for their supporters 
Their unemployment produces a demoralising 
effect on the middle-class society but raises no 
very great immediate economic problem More- 
o\er, they form only a microscopic minority 
of the Indian population Their unemployment 
is due to wrong selection of location Almost 
c^cr}’ raiddJe-flass young roan somehow passing 
the ’Matriculation Examination goes in for 
college education and continues there till he 
gets his blaster’s degree or is driven out 
because of repeated failures in tlie roidd!.' 
courses. Then comes the question of un- 
employment He 11.-13 attamod no particular 
qualification He generally chooses his subjects 
not out of any special lo%e or likvng for them 
but because thej’ are c.-b'ier to .'•cfure the 
requisite pa=s-mark« He is a product for 
which there is no great demand in the market 
Pali, botany, logic, .-inthrojiology, loologj*. 
physiologj’. psychoiogj’, history, etc , and any 
•queer combination of them are taken without 
anv particular aim This satisfaction of 
middle-clas-i bourgeois vanity for getting a 
university degree leads the young men and their 
famiiics to trouble and dissatisfaction Thi- 
unwi'e investment of time and money means 
wa«tc of national energy. University educa- 
tion i« meant for tliose poor young men who 
are intellectually brilliant and for the rich who 
can afford the luxury of college life and culture; 
in the struggle for ovistenee this (raining is not 
’ of much help. The law of demand and euppJy 


TUJes the market prices of inaainiate and 
animate commodities including liimian bcmg=. 
Brilliant M.A.s or M.Sc.'s in anthropoiogj’ or 
gooJogj-^ will fetch no better price than matri- 
culates because the eounfjy /s «£>! in need of 
such men at present. General departments of 
the universities are primarily for culture and 
fldv.-jneemeat of knowledge and the subsequent 
employment of the graduates is not their main 
or direct concern, and the raison d’e/rc of the 
HOiversities i« not to be measured bj' the ability 
of their graduates to earn a comfortable liiing. 
The univetsities will justify their existence if 
their graduates get a sound liberal education 
and culture through disciplined training which 
would enable them to think rationally, act 
manly, and express themselves in speech and 
in wnting in an avplieit and logical manner. 

A young roan so trained should fit in in any 
sphere of life and activity, and the education 
will not be entirely of no ecoooroie value. 

It is neither wise nor just to curse the 
universities and still send our young men to them 
without any definite aim or purpose. They 
aie our own creation and a$ long as they sen-ed 
the purpose of preparing the boj s for government 
and scmi-goixrnment jobs of which ex-en (lie 
bluest are nothing but glorified clerkships re- 
quiring no imtianve or f.-irsightednes-, and 
requiring only execution of orders from aboie. 

Tl e unemployment of the unix-ersity educated 
men has directed people’s attention to reforms 
in (he university educv-ition and admini-tration. 
The defect in the whole system is that in our 
country there is only one system of education 
— the general education imparted bv and 
through the iiniiersities, proiision for tr.aining 
in different TOc-ational lines during the school 
age and post-school age being almost negligible 
in jiroportjon to that for gencr.al cduc.it'On. 

It should not be ae-erted, neither i- it a 
fact, (hat there arc too many scliools and 
colleges Tlic poreenhige of the (otil popula- 
tion attending school® and colleges is far below 
th.at obtaining in more adianced Countries of 
(he world. The defect rcallj' lies in the p.-iiicity 
of different tj-pcs of educational institution® 
and in the ratio of di-qribution of students into 
pmeral .and voMtional ediication.al 
mcnls 



■U^"EiIPLOYMEN*T AJO) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The term “ vocational institution ” has a 
much vtidcr meaning than for vthal it is 
generally used. It should include all institu- 
tions which train men and women for c.arecra in 
life, unless education should be a hobby and 
not a preparation to cam one's livelihood. In 
a more restricted sense the term ovcludes only 
such educational institutions which impart 
general culture. This is the logical ineanitw: 
of tlie term, but the u=.agc of words is not 
gt)^e^ned by logic. The conventioTtal defini- 
tion is more immediate for our purpose. Tina 
terra generally includes only such inetitulion^ 
which impart education in specialised branches 
of training for industrial, commercial and 
agricultural professions of the undergraduate 
end prc*uni\crsity standard 

The natural question arise? — when should 
a boy or n girl enter a vocational mstitutioo 
and whether vocational education should be 
imparted along with general education i>i 
ordinary' schools ? 

As an adjunct to general education such 
training cannot be wide and intensive cnougti 
to fit a student for a career in the line, and so 
should not be called vocational training It 
can only impart a technical bras and some of 
the students may find technical lines more 
suited to their talents and nptitudc than 
general education It lielps the guardians and 
the teachers to some extent to sort out the 
students for different lines. From the pedagogic 
point of view some kind of manual work 
18 absolutely nccessarj* for Indian students 
who are more prone to speculations and lees 
alive to the objective side of life Moreoier. 
it gives their bram a little rest and they enjoy 
the joy of creation. A student taking up any 
technical career, and for that matter flil 
students, should develop the power of observ’o- 
tion The teaclung in our schools is very 
defective in this respect In the elementary 
classes the students should be asked to observe 
in detail the changes that occur in the animal 
and vegetable world and compare them with 
the printed illustrations The way these 
subjects are taught frustrate the purpose with 
which they have been introduced into the 
curriculum. These should not form parts of 
exarmnalions. The teachers should try onlv 
to rouse the interest of the students, and sharpen 
their power of obsetv’ation Another subject 
which_ is neglected in schools is Drawing 
Drawing is the language of engineers and 
tcchmcians A scale drawing of any object or 
machine wnth section, projection, plan eleva- 
tion, etc explain more facts about it and makes 
it more vivid than pages of written desenpUon 


ISJ 

of the same. This teaching develops in the 
fciudent R sense of projHirtion as well. The 
question now arises — at what stage sliould a 
stinUnt join a ical vocational in-titulion? 
This problem in our country at the present 
condition of spread of education involves many 
factors In Europe and America where in most 
advanced countries primarj' education is com- 
puLoiy, the students begin to join vocational 
schools ju-t after tbo period of compulsion is 
over. Every owe has to catw tor himself, aui 
according to tlie social tradition and convention 
prevailing docs not become dependent on 
relative? Literacy in India has spre.ad up to 
now amongst only about 10 % of tlic whole 
l»o|nila(ioii The caste-people have not yet 
been economically so oppressed ns to eliminate 
Ihe c. te-and-fntmlv pnric to an evtent which 
wouW dnve them into manual work of 
the art»«ans. The joint-family sj’stem is also 
re.-'pon«ible for the wasteful continuation of 
pcnernl education bv students who have been 
found unfit for it They will beg, borrow* or be 
dependent on even distant relations to cnably 
them to continue their studies in schools and 
colleges which have repeatedly declared them 
to be failures. And at la«t when cverj* avenue 
for general education is clo«cd to them they 
enter vocational institutions with an infcnoritv 
complcv There arc, of course, exceptions, and 
this state of affairs is changing but with very 
depressing slowness Moreover, the number and 
kind of vocational schools fulfilling the indus- 
trial needs, local conditions and capacities of 
the students are found wanting. It must be 
admitted here that the number of students 
attending the vocational schools of all sorts ha's 
increased about fourfold during the last thirty 
years; but it must also be recognised that 
industnal development of the country has 
increased at a more rapid rate 

VVe may now consider the nature of the 
reeds of the country for vocational schools. 
The pre'ent-day easy means of communication 
is shortening distances and breaking up 
barriers between different parts of the world 
and (he economic life of different countries 
lapidU approachinp similarity Ever}’ country 
IS being mdu«tnally developed and trj'ing to be 
self-sufficient and self-supporting as far as 
possible Individual characteristics .are dis- 
appearing almost to intangibility. Tlie social 
life underlies met.amorphosis owing to economic 
conditions However much we maj* vocally 
ssscrt the distinctiveness of Indian life from the 
rest of the world*, those who have eyes to see 
cannot deny that we are gradually and in spite 
of our protests advancing towards the western 
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mode of life and living and consequently our 
\ocational educational system will have to be 
modelled accorfing to the patterns existing in 
other industrialised countries. Of course, 
modjfications have tq be introduced to suit the 
j.resent economic life of and spread of general 
education in India, specially in Bengal. AVhich 
kind of vocational schools should be started ? 
To find a solution of this problem let us 
enumerate briefly the subjects that are t.augbt 
in other countries specially in Germany. 
Germans, in every sphere of life, are verj* 
methodical and they plan their activities to 
the minutest details and nith utmost efficiency 
and thorougiines;. 

Gerxl\xy 

The compulsion to attend school is unher- 
sal. It is realUed through the elementary 
schools ^Inch consist of 8 one*vear clashes and 
the following Fortbildung«»chuie (coniinuauon 
schools) ^hich carries the scholars up to the 
end of the eighteenth j'Car. In both these 
schools teaching and educational appliances arc 
provided free In other words, every young 
man or woman under the age of IS (wuh one 
or two specified exception'), no matter where 
located or how emplojod, must attend school 
The eight years' study m the elementarj- school' 
is not euou^; average students finifh the 
elementary school course at the age of 14 tin-l 
then they step in to the higher general eduea* 
fional schools or must enter the con.muation 
schools usually at the age of 14. Since 
between the age* of 14 and 18 the great 
majority of the popuhation ticlongs already to 
the class of working men employed m some finu 
or factoiy, thcfc coutinu.itioii 'cUool* arc foi 
all practical purposes vocational schools These 
schools are by law maintained by the industrial 
guilds unions of artisans, chambers of com- 
merce, trading corporations and such other 
economic establishments The State, the city 
and local gowreraents are also responsible for 
the founding of such institutions wherever 
nicessaiy. The tendency is to treat the-c 
schools more from the stand-point of their 
economic significance for the countiy than from 
tint of their character as educational instmi- 
tions. The inspection and legal control are 
%e«tc<l therefore, chiefly in provincial ministries 
of commerce, indu'lr^*, forcstiy’ and agrirulture 
and only to a vciy sm.'ill extent in the 
ministries of education, science and art. 

Tlic different tj'pcs of such continuation 
schools, where the students are already 
nppn'Dticcs, are the following : 

(0 Trade-Schools : — The counc coreta 


three years. The subjects taught include- 
genera] principles of commerce, business corres- 
pondence, German composition, eccounting,. 
book-keeping, economic geography, and cimcs. 
In commerce gpec/af attention is directed io 
transportation, b-mking and business law. 

(m) Industrial schools, i.c., schools for 
handicraftsmen: — Three principal subjects are 
tauglit. First and foremost is the study of 
raw materials, rnacfiine tools and appliances a« 
well as the manufacture or construction of goods. 
Then comes the study of the business side of 
produ«:tion, including the knowledge of credit, 
banking, money, e.xport, import, calculating, 
of wages, prices, costs, etc. Finally, the students 
get a general idea of law, civics, sanitation, 
cultural institutions of the land, and last but 
not (he feast, economies. 

(tn) Factoiy schools ; — These school? ar^ 
maintained by the great factories and work- 
shops for the benefit of their r.aw recruits and 
apprentices. The curriculum is as comprehen 
sive as m an ordtnsiy (ecfmieal school 
comprising, ns it d««, engineering in its 
different branche*, general science, German 
eoinpo«ition, accounting, civics, drawing, econo- 
mics and culture history'. Physical exercise, 
gTmn.'5«t?cs, sports, etc., demand special atfenlion 
on the part of (be authorities. 

Uvl Rsilwav schools Tlicso are main- . 
tnned by the railway workshops and factories 
for (heir apprentices and workmen, and tha 
eurriculum is similar to the one mentioned 
before with v.anations to meet the special needs 
of the railway work. 

(f) Mining schools : — S-imc as aboie with 
Aanations to meet the demands of the profes- 
sion 

(vt) Rural schools : — There are adapted 
to the needs of the boys and the girls h\mg 
m villages who .arc in one way or other engaged 
in helping their parents in agncultural works. 

But these are not, strictly speaking, ngricul- 
turai institutions; their ebameter o'Cilkites 
between an ordinaiy school and a technical 
profes«ional school of an all-round character. 

ffu) Schools for working women : — 
Vocational schools for girls belong to four 
categories, eg. domestic science, agricultural, 
ccmmereial, and industrial. Tlic institutions 
arc meant for young women actuallv employed 
jii don>r«tje hoiires nr factories. The emirscs 
«ner in general the following branches of 
knowledge ; German, sanitation, cirics, cook- 
ing, hourehold work, needle work, including 
drc«s making, nursing and care of children, 
prmnastics, sports, music. The professional 
lesrens compri'c book-keeping, drawing, short 
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Hiand, typewriting, etc., and are indeed the same 
those for men desribed in sections ft) 
and (u). 

Besides these continuation schools which 
-the boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18 join after finishing their education in the 
elementarj’ schools, there are the Fackschulen 
(schools for special industries) which demand 
the same entrance qualifications. A few words 
-must_ be said first regarding the highest 
technical colleges which are called Technische 
nochschule m Germany. 

The industrialisation of Germany as that 
of other countries has been brought about by 
'many factors. As a rule, outsiders cast their 
ejcs on the Techntsche Hocksckuten which 
fcademically and socially enjoy the rank of 
universities, as the chief if not the sole spiritual 
sources of Germany’s industrial might. 

On an intensive examination, however, one 
.should be inclined to revise one’s impressions 
and judgments. One discovers that Germany 
Js a vertiable jungle of industrial, professional 
and other institutions Their name is Icrion 
and they are bewilderingly complex. 

It u this vast number of technical schools 
cf all denominations, distributed as they are 
m every nook and corner of Germany that has 
democratised inventions, discovenes, industrial 
Ffcjll, practical experience and scientific 
Knofwedge among the masses of German 
popul-ation. The backbone of mdustrial 
** “P nurture furnished 

schools which though bearing the 
modest name of Schule have not failed to 
maintain a standard of tuition sufficiently hieb. 
filch .as may enable the scholars to take charze 

workshops as responsible 

managers and experts. ‘ 

research” is a problem for 
^hich perhaps m most cases the best equip- 
ment c.an be secured in a Technische Hwhs- 
iTrL. oneself, further, as 

eacher of industries for a technical institution, 
provides oneself with the training 
D available m Technische 

.w factories and work- 

sncE tel '■‘"r invariably best served in 
- 

^ ^acAscfinlen which the girls and 
^fiool!.°,re fi-i-hias their elementa™ 

school career may be classified as follows • 

I'm k . ku architecture Courses 

'hfve iiaration. Students 

to paes .an entrance examination and must 




have previously worked as an apprentice for 
about one year to an architect. Students leave 
the school with certificates m overground archi- 
tecture and underground architecture. The curri- 
culum includes general culture, economies, and 
^cial subjects needed in this line of work. 
Ihcre are about 70 such schools in Germany with 
about 13,000 students on the roll, and these insti- 
tubons are maintained by the State. 

(u) Schools of metal industry These 
schools impart training in machine making 
mechaniral engineermg, and aU kinds of metal 
w’ort. Students are generally admitted after 
at least 4 years traming as apprenbees or 
workers m factories. So the age of the students 
vanes between 20 and 30 years. 

(m) Schools of manufacture : At least 

three years’ practical work in factories after 
dementary public school course is the nre- 
roquisite for admission. The curriculum is 
finished m tw;o years. There are two types 
of courses ; Manufacturing side of the m- 
dusby and engineering side of the industrv- 
(tv) Schools of Bpinning and weaving. 

(v> Schools of industrial arts and handi- 
conceivable art and craft has 
Its special schools in Germany; and where it is 
not possib e to institute a full school certain 
to the* s*ubject ^ museums are devoted 
In these institutions the training of taste 
^®Pr®sentotives of every 
industo Accordingly, there are separate classw 
for cayenters and manufacturers of furniture 
house-decorators, painters, modellers, scluptors 
“etal-^orkers. die-cuttere, 
black-smiths, silver and gold smiths, enamel 
workers, designers, painters of advertisements, 
printers and compositors, book-binders, glass- 
painters. glass-cutteis, and porcelain artists 
For women there are special classes in weaving 
knitting, needle-work, embroidery of all 6ort« 
clothing fashions and garment making. ' 

school the studies are oriented in 
three diwbons First, there is the artUt’s 

have to take general drawing, calligranhv 
drawing of plants and animals, nature stuch- 
fha painting. Secondly, there ^ 

w technical and m-mufacturing aspect. Th.' 
TO^ponding studies are construction, details 
of the special subjects, and raw materials. Final- 
o^’ courses in book-keeping, calculation 

*^5. industrial legislation, and civic* 

must be at least 17 years old 
have practical experience in the craft* 

Die schools are visited not only by young men 
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and women 'T\ho geek a full training which 
lasts often about 4 years and generally 2J 
lenrs but also by elderly people who come io 
for certain courses in order to learn gome thing 
new for their crafts as well as by artisans who, 
while employed as assistants in some studies, 
seek to advance tlicir knowledge by attending 
evening classes. 

(vi) Schools of mining : — ^Thc object of 
these school^ is to turn out technical officials, 
engineers, etc., for the mines. 

(int) Schools of navigation ; Navigation 
comprises five dilTcrent kinds of sailing, each 
with its own technique So there aic five differ- 
ent schools or p'ados — (a) coasting, (b) small or 
short distance sailing, (c) fishing^m high sens, 
(d) piloting, (e) long distance shipping 

(t’lu) Technical schools for special indus- 
tries ; — 

A. Metal industries — (a) Smithies of all 
sorts, ,(b) Installation industries — water, gas, 
heating and ventilation, (c) Instruments and 
machine-tools— the apparatus for telegraph, 
telephone, typewriters, sew’ing machines, auto- 
matic calculators, cycles, gas-meters, water 
meters, photographic and cmema apparatus, 
gramophones, ^eetromotors, etc., etc , (a) Clocks 
and watches, (e) precious metals The course 
covers three years and comprises lessons in 
goldsmiths’ work, steel cutting, embroidery In 
silver, etching, colouring and printing on metals, 
foundrj’ work, casting, etc . etc 

B. Wood work —fa) Carving and cabi- 
net maldng, (b) Toys, (c) Carnages, (d) Musi- 
cal instruments etc . etc 

C. Chemical industries (a) Paper manu- 
facture, (b) Dyeing, (c) Soap-making 

D. Ceramic industries : — (a) Bricks an I 
tiles, (b) Procelain, (c) Glass. 

E. Photography 

F. Leather industrj’ 

G Garment-making and tailoring. 

H. Food products. 

The description of the sj'stem of vocation- 
al education given here is that of one of the 
most methodically-planned and higwy-m^s- 
trialised countries of the 
conditions prevailing in India are different but 
wc can take lessons from this system for & 
beginning. Tlie cry that Indm is havnngMoo 
much of general education is miscalculated and 
misleading; we should not curtail but rathet 
evpand it What ve need i« more rdiic.atjon 
anti education of all sorts The vocational 
education should be given the same honour as 
is paid to the general education. Students who 
are foiinh deficient in the ordinary schools are 


not necessarily less intelligent. The test? to- 
which they are put and by which liicy are 
declared unfit are not the only tests to judge 
them intelligence and abilities, ^’en in this 
undev'efoped state of our countiy we find that 
the so-called failures in schools prosper in life. 
The sorting out of students for different lines of 
training should start after they have finishe-i 
the elemental^’ education. This will effect 
a vast sav'iog of man power as regards time, 
human energy, and human intelligence. Most 
of the so-called failures in our schools are to 
a large extent due to the u«iial ab-cnce of lin- 
guistic abilities. In England, France, or 
Gernian5' an insignificant percentage of the 
whole population has the same knowledge of 
a foreign language as is possessed by an averace 
student in a High English School fb India. So 
We will have to change our measuring stick 
and not make fetish of the knowledge of the 
English language. Once we admit the u«eful- 
ness of vocational education we should now see 
how we can provide for (he same. In Me8«rs. 
Abbot & Wood’s report thej' have warned 
against the admission of more students in 
vocational schools than could be absorbed by 
the existing industries. Ajipnrently the authors 
have always in (heir mind the large scale- 
industries. But as shown in the case of 
Germany there are vocational schools for eveiy 
conceivable human activity and employment. 

The securing of service is not the criterion of 
usefulness of any systematic training. There- 
will alwaj*8 be some who will not be able to 
utilise any kind of training. They are perhaps 
teniperanientally unfit for jobs; they will 
continue learning new arts and crafts till they 
find a suitable one. 

Til© Government of Bengal has alrcadv 
started a few vocational schools and ve are 
Uiankful for the same. But very much yet 
remains to be done. The Government pleads 
want of funds and not want of good intentions. 

One way out may be su^ested ns a beginning. 
Tliere are some private vocational schools m 
and around Calcutta. Government shouUi 
rceognise them and with advice and some- 
fiuancial help remodel them. The proprietors 
or managing committees, ns the case may be- 
of such schools will resent government inter- 
ference, because government connection, in mo-t 
cases meant in the p.sst absolute government 
control, irritating red-tapism, and rigid formal- 
ities The Government will have to change 
their methods and approach people in a genial 
concilatoiy mood 1 am speaking from personal 
experience. I am connected with a college of 
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•engineering and technolog}’ founded in 1906 
which has trained more mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers, foremen, sun'cyors and 
•draftsmen than any other single institution in 
India and yet we have never met with much 
-encouragement from the government. Perhaps 
we are also somewhat stiff-necked and can’t 
bow doum sufficiently to please the authorities. 
-But with proper good intentions on both sides 
there can be found a via media. 

So, to start with the expansion of voca- 
tional schools these private enterprises should 
be helped, regularized and remodelled and 
made more efficient. The remodelling should 
be done along the following lines : 

(t) The medium of all instructions should 
bo in the mother-tongue as far as possible 

(*0 As a pre-requisite, teaching of draw- 
ing should be made compulsorj* m the primary 
-and sccondar}’ schools. 

(til) Curriculum should be drawn up for 
•every line of training on a scientific basis, 
because every art if critically looked into wi«l 
be found to have a scientific basis 

(tv) Economics of tlie trade or manufac- 
ture should be taught. 

(v) Book-keeping, accounting and co»t 
•calculation arc absolutely ncccssarv parts of 
the training, and want of knowledge m these 


subjects has been the cause of failure of many 
public and private enterprises. 

(ft) Knowledge of marketing of raw' 
materials and finished goods of the line of 
tnuoiug should be thoroughly taught to the 
students. 

(fit) Cultural education embodying the 
study of the mother language, national bistor}’ 
and civics should not be neglected, because we 
want that students coming out of these schools 
sliould be as good citizens as anybody else. 

To cut down expenses the space in the 
schools should be utilized as much as possible. 
Classes should be held in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening leaving intervals for clean- 
ing only. 

The esdsting genera! school and college 
buildings can be utilised for lecture classes of 
the vocational schools, for practical classes 
accommodations can be made wilh slight 
additions and alterations. 

A regular survey of such non-govemraen- 
tal public and private vocational institutions 
should be made by the government through the 
Department of Industries and new lines of 
vocational education may be opened after full 
consideration by an expert committee. The 
existing schools should be thoroughly overhauled 
where necessaiy and curriculum drawn up tn 
a scientific basis. 


ECONO^nCS OF INDIAN LABOUR 

By X 


TH. Rijani Ktnt& Du i» s «cUV.no«n econonu<t and itia 
i»TmnEj on Indiin labour and industrr lo the pag'a ol 
th-s Itt\icar and oih«r periodicals, boib ntiional and 
intrroaiionjl. as afll as tn» ttcatiict ba'< bc?n before 
the pub] c for (he pa>i txenir lears ile baa been a 
pioneer in the 6e]d of Indian labour economic* In addi* 
tipn lo his ranoii* earlier *«ork> in (he different *«pecls 
of labour, he has Msucd l»>o new Tolomea. namely • 
111 /nif.ij/naf LaSor in InJia' publi*hed ihouftb wilh- 
oi t his name, bv the Tnlemalional Labor Ofiee at 
Cenesa. anl f2) Panapl's and Probltmt of Induct 
Ln'^flT ieeij/aiion. publidied by the Calcutta lniTer«ily 
as Special RcaJer^tiip Leclutea in IW 

Tlir ino«t important approach to India’* rocial 
development is the improvement of ibe workiny and 
Ivies eondilmn* of the wase worker*, to *b cH he ha« 
devoted the best part of hi* eneryy for over a spiarter 
of t cen'urr. In 19*.5. he presented hi* «lude on In ban 
laleviir at doctoral dis«ertation. in the l'ni*er»»lT of 

1 Intemitinnal I.tbor Office Studies a'ld Oeports 
Senes \ (International Kclaiinn*, No 41). Cenera 1933. 
pp \Ul4.C35. Price t*. fiL t(t $2. 

2. Calcutta I'niversllr Special Readership I/rture*. 
fnivers.ty of Calcutta. 1933, pp. MV+SJl. Price R*. 5-8 


Wisconaic and ici 1921-22 the Bureau of Labor Statiatica, 
Department of Labor, United States CoTernmest. sub- 
sidised bis studies on Indian labour and published parts 
of them in its official oteu the UonrA/y Labor Ruietc 
and even appointed him as Special Agent for a special 
eeonomic tnTe«iigaiion on the Pacific Coast of North 
America ilis treatises on factorr labour, factory legtsla. 
lion, and the labor movement in India, a> srcll as on 
Hindustan) ivorkers on the Pacific Coast, appeared in 
1923. 

It was on the merit of his works on Indian lahodr 
and h * connection with the U5. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tic* that Dr. Das was called upon by the International 
Labor Office lo uadertake, as research economist, a 
survey of labour conditions in India la 1923. Hii preh- 
minarr report on irdustrial labour in India was submitted 
to the Roval Commission on Labor m India in 1929. 
which a* known to hare made full ti«e of iL The 
IntrmatiooU Labor Office has tlso puMisbeil Ins writmjs 
on woman and child labour in India, labour lepi‘lsiion in 
fBruish) India, and labour lepslation in Indian State*, 
in the Inifmaiional Labor Reuew The present rolume 
Oft iRifiutrvcf Labor in India is merely * cotliauatioB of 
H* former studies. It app tn at a moment when fnd a 
IS encased in national planmn; aoJ mJustnal aatioa, f'r 



RELATIVE RELIGIOUS-lillNDEDNESS OF THE HINDUS AND THE 
aiUHAMRIADANS IN BENGAL 

Br JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA m.sc., b.l 


It is a fact easily A'erifiable that reverence and 
conformity to religious obser%’ances is less and 
fast declining among the Hindus of Bengal. 
This is but a reflection of n’ant of religious- 
mindedness among them. Last year shortly 
after the Pujahs the writer went to Pun with 
two of his friends; one of hi3 friends (scion of 
a family responsible for at least two dozen 
temples), who had been to Puri previously, 
never re-visited the Temple of Jagannath 
during our stay there excusing himself by say- 
ing that he has seen all that is worth seeing 
previously; the other friend went only once into 
the inner sanctum while he regaled his eyes 
with the beauty of the Temple from outside 
several times — and he, a Brahmin, having the 
family idol worshipped dailv at his home Of 
the crowd assembling in the evening at the 
time of Arati we found by actual count only 
5 or 6 Bengalees on three successive days; 
although at the time about 250 houses on or 
near the sea-beach, besides the several hotels, 
were occupied by the Bengalees One grandson 
by the diStaff aide, who inhented the vast 
wealth of his ancestor amounting to several 
Iskhs, found it inconvenient to come down from 
the cool heights of Parjeeling to perform the 
Cfiatwthi 8radk in time These are not excep- 
tional instances; such attitude is unfortunately 
becoming too frequent. 

On the other hand the Muhammadans of 
Bengal are religious-minded, and religious 
fen’our is on the increase amongst them — ^the 
cause may he partlj’ political; but the fact is 
there. Lt.-Col. Upendra Nath Mukcrji writing 
some 35 years back observes m his A Dying 
Race thus : 

“The mam fact remains that m every viUage m 
Bengal iheie is a mosque or meeiin|; place viliete lel^wn 
and loiralny are taught; there is a ‘muezzin’ attached to 
It vfho call« to prayers and reminds the village people of 
their religious duties at lea't four limes a day, there 
h a teacher or mollali who helps the religions duties of 
his congregation and there is a general meeting of practi- 
cally every Mahomedan, at lea't once a neet to perform 
his worship or h«len to the sermon. 

"This goes on quietly wiihout iioi<e or osleniatioii 
all the year round, wherever there are Mahomedans, 
in every village m Bengal. It is to be remembered that 
there is no Chorcb building society, no central organi- 


zation; there is no State help, no obligatory payments,. 
no church laws, no compulsion, bo collection at the end 
of the service. To the Mahomedan religion is just as 
necessary as food or dnnk (italics outs). He seeks 
It. he practises «, just in llie same way as he works for 
his food In their homes, most Mahomedans pray 
regularly every day The women pray apart but ju=t as 
often aod sometimes oftner than tl^ men. Mothers teach 
prayer to the r children, fathers insist on their sods- 
going through their devotions ” (See Chap. XIII, p. 62 
el le^l. 

The broad facts being what we have stated 
above, the question is, can we measure quanti- 
tatively the relative religious-mindedness of 
the two communities ’ We can only see or 
measure outward manifestations of religion; 
the deeper spiritual experience may be felt, but 
the same cannot be measured. Sow then are- 
we to. say that community A is more or less 
religiously-mmded then community B ? If a 
community is religious-minded, ordinarily we- 
may expect it to spend money on its places of 
worship. The same community, if fond of 
show, may be expected to spend money on Ha- 
temples or mosques, etc., or mere e.xternals So 
from the money spent on mere externals W’e 
cannot conclude whether a given community is- 
more religious-minded or more fond of mere- 
extemab. If we use the term ‘reliposity’ to-' 
express and include both religious-mindedness 
and love of show, we may get a measure of 
relative Religiosity of the two communities. 
And from this we may also get a measure of 
relative religious-mindedness 

The Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
Calcutta are typical of all Bengal; so what may 
be found to be true of Calcutta is very likely 
to be true of all Bengal. The proportion of 
the IVIuhainniadans in the area under the 
authority of the Calcutta Corporation is some- 
what Ic's than that in the ‘ Census ’ Calcutta. 
The percentage of the Muhammadans in Census 
Calcutta ha'^e varied from 31 8 in 1881 to 230- 
m 1921 and 26 0 in 1931; the average being 27.7 
per cent For the area under the Corporation 
it i<s 3 per cent less; so we take the percentage 
of the Mubainmadans in Calcutta Corporation 
to be 24 7, or some 25 per cent. 

The Corporation does not levy any rates* 
and taxes on temples and mosques; but in 



THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN FIUI INDUSTRY 

Bv D. D. KASHAP, m-a., scorn 


One of the happiest persons in India at the 
present moment is Mr. D. G. Phalke, the man 
■who produced the first Indian motion-picture 
in the year 1913. Little did he know then, that 
his furtive attempt would result in building up 
one of the most important industries of the 
countrj’ — the cinematograph industry This 
month the 25 year old chlid celebrates its Silver 
Jubilee in Bombay and of course the father li 
mighty proud of it. 

The Growth of the Industhy 
Sir. Phalke’s enterprise marked the estab- 
lishment of the industrj' in this country. The 
picture “ Harisbehandra ” took the public by 
storm and it attracted so much attention that 
soon small producing concerns were set up In 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Kolhapur, m most cases 
using residential bungalows as studios. The 
American movies had already made the people 
cinema-minded to a certain extent, and they 
eagerly took to the Indian products, present- 
ing themes with which they were pretty familiar. 
The producers reaped enormous profits because 
the expenses were so low A fairly good picture 
could be produced with Ks 10,0(»/- and tjuite 
often it earned more than ten time® its cost of 
production. It must be said to the credit of 
the Indian technicians that they performed 
their task rather well in spite of the fact that 
they bad no previous experience of the work 
and the equipment at their command was so 
crude and primitive. 

The first outstanding eucccss of the 
industry was the “ The Light of Asia, ” a 
picture illustrating the life of Buddha It bad 
great vogue not only in India but abroad also 
In 1928 came talkies, adding more expense to 
production costs, but not until 1931 did the 
Imperial Film Co. of Bombay, produce the 
first Indian talking picture. “ Alamara.” The 
same company were once again pioneers of a 
film-proce«s. In Jonuaiy, 1938, they produced 
the fir't Indian colour picture, “Kisan Kaoya. ” 
Incidentnlly, this concern is clo«cd now. It is 
rather unfortunate, that the company which 
had done so much pioneering work should 
sufTer from mismanagement and thus be forced 
to stop production. 


The tremendous success achieved by the 
first talkie made the Indian producers plunge 
headlong into turning out sound films The 
studios worked feverishly day and night and. 
pictures were completed m the shortest possible 
time. The 100% talking and singing Indian 
pictures echoed triumphantly in the once silent 
cinema halls It uas a period of great boom 
New coneerns were floated by dozens This 
hectic growth ended in a slump, and a large 
number of film companies flopped. The cost 
of production of an average picture had 
increased to Rs 50,000 and the returns did not 
increase proportionately. The noveltj' of the 
sound had ceased to attract the public to the 
theatres. 

The Present Position 

Today the film industry enioys as envious 
a position as is enjoyed by the much older 
industries like cotton, tea and jute To say 
that It has made a spectacular progress during 
the past 25 years would be an exa^ratioo. 
Bub It cannot be denied that it has achieved a 
good deal, taking into consideration the 
numerous handicaps under which it had to work. 

One of its greatest achievements ia the 
winning of the 6>Tnpathies of the general pubhc, 
who seem to be taking a keen interest in its 
affairs. Indian films and Indian screen celebri- 
ties have become the favourite topics of 
conversation m the house-holds. There was a 
time when prejudices against working in 
pictures were very strong and among many 
people there was a taboo against film actors 
and actresses. The industry was considered to 
be the asylum of moral lepers But now both 
indifference and hostility have been overcome 
and members of good families, instead of un- 
educated dancing girls and men about town, 
are found •working for the screen. 

Scratch a modem Indian youth, and he 
tum« out to be an ardent film-fan. The 
glamour of the cinema in India as in , the 
western world attracted an army of young 
people who invaded the centres of film-produc- 
tion in the hope of making their fortunes. 
Di«appoinment and dis-illusionment drove 
many of them back to their homes, but of this 
great multitude have arisen many Indian stars. 
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Vital Statistics 

The following figures will give the reader 
•some idea of the importance and magnitude of 
ithe industry: 

Number of Cinemas in fndia . . 996 

Indian Fdm Produwrg Concerns . . 75 WelJse ftrodac- 

ers). 

Number ol Indian Films Produced . . 200 Feature Sima 

annuaUy. (Aver- 
age of lastSyra.) 

Amount spent jn Publicity in News- 
papers alone .. Rs. 43| Lakbs. 

Amount spent in general Publicity 

including Newspapers , . Over a Crore of 

Rupees annually. 

Import Duly Paid by the Industry, 
yearly oq raw and exposed films 
only .. Rs. 14,89482 (I«T- 

19381. 

Trans t charges (paid to Railways) About Its. 15,(X)X00 
Tola! Inre'tmeots la the Industry Roughly 17 Crores. 
Remittance to U, S A and U. K. 

annually .. 55 Lakhs. 

Number of skilled worlteM supported 

by the Industry . About 40000 

-Number of Foreign Pictures shown 

in India ■. 400 (Average of 

last S yrs ) 

Number of Distnbutlag Offices . . Indian 253 Foreign 

34 (1937) 

Leading f)Im Journals .. 63 

Nunbet of Touring Cinemas . 509 


The Shobtcomin(“,s 

At present the principal handicap of the 
Indian film-producers is the lack of capital 
Most of the concerns are privately owned and 
it has been found difficult to interest honest 
investors and banks in the film industry t«o 
far the procuders have been at the mercy of 
greedy financiers from the cotton and share 
markets who charge very heavy rotes of 
interest. They treat the poor producers in the 
same way as the Pathan money-lenders treat 
(he milJ-hands. Now when the industry hns 
ceased to be of a speculative nature, there is 
no reason why the industry should starve for 
capital. The proverbial ' shy ’ Indmn capite 
is all the more 'shy* in the case of the film 
industrj'. 

Then there is the ridiculously small market 
for Indian pictures. Imagine three hundred 
and fifty million wople with only 996 cinemas 
to serve them Film production in India is 
severely handicapped by the fact that these 
350^)00,000 possible cioema-goers are split up 
into different races speaking different languages, 
and professing different religions. Moreover, 
the great mass of them are li/itcrate livtog in 
remote and obscure vill.'igcs where the cinema 
ia tolallv unknown. 


Looking Ahead 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
industry offers an unlimited scope for the future 
as an integral part of national planning. 

The film is now a medium of unrivalled 
excellence for amusement, education and the 
propagation of ideas. Through full length 
pictures, documentaries, educationals and news- 
reels it can get at the nation with a directness 
that no other method can offer. It is a pity 
that so far the above-mentioned short subjecta* 
have been relegated to the backgrund on account 
of the huge length of Indian pictures; but steps 
are being taken to remove this drawback in 
the near future. The film is an accurate 
reporter and selector of events, rotbing is too 
small or too big to come within its scope. The 
camera’s eye ranges over the life of a wdld bird 
or the retreat of an army, id reconstructs the 
past and offers and criticises the present 
in terms more vital than those we know 
ourselves. It is a tremendous power for good 
or evil; and it should be the aim of the 
industry that film in India shall be a power 
for advancement. Along with the radio it can 
help to lift the curse of illiteracy from the 
countiy’s teeming millions. 

Europe and America have long recognised 
the potency of the film-art. The U.S5.R. 
perhaps offers (he most striking example of film 
as an integral part of national plan. 'That ths 
Soviets have welded their unlettered mil- 
lions into a unity is largely due to their 
skilful u«e of film for propaganda. In Italy 
and Gcnnany, the film has long had its niche 
in tlie affairs of State; and France, liotne of the 
art, ha<! always respected the medium both for 
pure erratioo and social satire Britain has 
80 far recognised the film, that laisscr /airc 
ha' gone by the board and the Cinematograph 
Act of 1927 has now been revised to back up 
British production and exhibition for the next ' 
ten years. The U. S. A. is the stronghold of 
the indusfty by right of quality and quantity; 
but what is more noteworthy is the way in 
which, of late years, the medium there has 
growTi up, and with the goodwill of the State is 
now driving home some of the most profound 
social lessons through a medium originated in 
slapstick. 

In response to the numerous delegations 
of the Indian prodiicers the (joveramect of 
India has also promised to give some material 
help to the industrj'. It is hoped that the 
various diffieaUics of the producers will be re- 
moved in due course, and they will find 
themselves equal to the task before (hem. 
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POLITICS OF AN INDIAN JIUSLIiH 

By ABUL MANSUR AHMAD 


As a future citizen of India a young Muslim 
inu«t of necessity interest himself with current 
politics exactly m the same manner as and to 
the same extent with a young man of any 
community living in India. But his choice in 
t^his direction has never been as easy as that of 
his friends and playmates of other communities 
and unfortunately it is growing more difficult 
every day. Rapid growth of new and divergent 
political ideologies like Socialism, Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism added to the already 
existing theocratic and democratic nationalism 
and imperialism has always been Eufficiently 
perplexing and bewildering to make the choice 
of any young man of average intelligence 
anything but easy. Added to this, a young 
Muslim has got to consider and be on guard 
about the possibility or otherwise of reconsider- 
ing the special religious and cultural independ- 
ence with the Indian nationalism. The factor 
18 a special problem with him because hU 
community though a part and parcel of 
Indian people is an important minority 
community with a dominating religion and 
distinct culture of its own which have bound 
together the Muslims of different provinces of 
India Eurriiounting all minor provincial ani 
racial distinctions amongst them in such & 
manner and to such an extent os 1ms never 
been done by any other religion or culture. 

here that a young Muslim has been 
at a nx, and the teachings and activities of the 
community, either past or present 
lia\e been no indicator to any easy solution. 
S. ^ headers like Shaikhul- 

Hmd, Abdur Rashul, Sayani, Mohamed 
i i, All Imam and Ansari are no good 
leaders are 

t be credited with common scn«e and intelli- 
leaders like Jiimah, 
ni pwi All Fazlul Huq, Hasrat Mohani are 
«r definite direction. Ail 

vnnnp One Sort of poliUes during tbeir 

of mhtir« 'I'^^.MP^It ji.'id quite a different sort 
a a^n *Se. Mr. Jinnah who 

1916 the year 

SmrrrTrfpp O'’" the Ulcliow 

the irroiinH \he AlMndia Muslim League on 
pro ind that it was n communal onjaniza- 


tion, IS today in the ripe old ago tunning at 
an extraordinary speed from one end of India 
i? the Other With the most ardent appeal to 
the Indian Muslims to organize themselves on 
communal lines Similar is the case, though 
with dive^cnt degrees, with almost all the 
active Muslim political leaders with the 
honourable exception of a very few. In short, 
t ety few Muslim leaders of active politics have 
been comidwably either ' eoiumunalists ’ or 
nationalists throughout their political life 
A great majority of them had been, in their 
early life, ardent supporters of the Congress 
which has been practically accepted by all 
sections of Indians to be the political platform 
of national struggle, but with their growing 
‘‘■'y themselves 
lo^ tlic Congress in disgust 

tor the alleged communal proclinlies of its 
Hindu leaders. There are also some who tliem- 
selvro joined, and asked other Muslims to join 
the Congress at a considerably later stage^ of 
ISdo diagonally oppossed effect of 

dlff™ . X? .dsip upon the brains of the 
d Isaders, has created no little 

h f nolihr^l ‘''“s’lm's making 

his political choice. No doubt, there is in his 
y^hg mind that natural urge fol the po UiJS 
liberation of his motherland inflamed S 
youthful imagination inspired by the examnl. 
o. yont^hs of other countries of The wo?d 
! enthusiasm be ro 

s™ h, / '^“'>1 Ilia pJedcee,“ 

sor hM discarded as wrong after a sad e^nce 
Of a long penod covering more than n n,Vr.^ ® 

no way out ? That « is there 

S'h“TeaS'‘“''^ ''>■ 'b “j°ou„rMu“ 

Intelligentsia is the heart r,f ♦!, ,3 

politic wherefrom the bho 7 „r 'ody- 

circulated throuehout the. ® ^ 

partienlim naK 'TL iS^u^S » -.f .» 

tbe lives of Gandhia ot,,! vT -*0 todia it is 
Dascs, Patels and Bo'es thn^^^™^’ aad 

blood of inspiration; if |‘,"'L®.“5P'y'"E ‘bo 

younger generation so far Z? p^LS • 
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ideas arc concerned. But in the present tious social conventions of the waiorily com 
Communal atmosphere of suspicion and ill- munity appearing to his inferiority-corapleseO 
feeling these inspirations emanating from these mind as hatred and contempt, his unjust ccclu- 
ideal personages Joses much of their appeal and smn from employments as a result of nepotism 
effectiveness before they can reacli the heart and favouritism, natural children of officialdom 
of the Muslim youth. These leaders are being and clcrkocracy, appearing, not without reason, 
characterized by the Muslim leaders as Com- to his aggrieved mind to be eommunahsra pure 
munal leaders of thought with definite anti- and simple; all these go to solidify the thin 
Muslim motives and even machinations. If clouds of doubts and suspicions into one hard 
these non-Muslim leaders are not to be followed, node of distrust against the sense of justice in 
who are then there to replace them in the members of tlie majority community. It 
the minds of the Muslim youth as sources of is here that the Muslim youth becomes con- 
inspiration ? Surel}', Jinnahs and Huqs, Sik- viuced of the truth and correctness of ifr. 
andar Ilayats and Saadullahs ! But where is Jmnah’s reading of the Hindu mind. Now, if 
in them that amount of self-imraolation for a Mr. Jmnah's diagnosis is correct, why not his 


lofty ideal and a great cause, which alone can 
inspire awe and admiration in the imaginative 
mind of the Muslim youth ? Will he, then, 
follow Ansaris, Azads and Moharaed Alls f It 
ia not possible either. They seem to have been 
oblivious of the separate identity of the 
Muslims, and they, towfher with those who have 
followed them, have 'been condemned as hire- 
lings of the Hindus by Jinnahs and Huqs who 
seem to have been valiantly fighting the cause 
of the Indian Muslim's 

Now, therefore, an Indian Muslim youth 
has not got before him that clear-cut path of 
political life to adopt which his /need of (lie 
other community has got. He agrees with 
Gandhis and Neiirus that India must be made 

E olitically free He ugiees with Jinimlu urnJ 
luqs that Muslim interests should be safe- 
guarded and jMuslmi position assured before 
political independence is to bo fought lor 
But be agrees with none in their condemnation 
of each other as eorjunun.'iiiste If Gandhi a 
and Nelirus c.all upon their Muslim compatriots 
to join hands with them in their political 
struggle apainst the foreign impenahst. fliey 
arc perfectly within their jurisdiction If, on 
the other hand. Jinnahs and Huqs, as Ic.'iders 
of s minority community, w.^nt to be assured 
of their minority nghts, they are also perfectly 
within their jurisdiction 

It is here that the JIuslim youth bccoinea 
perturbed, his ideas become confused and his 
vision clouded. It is again here that his idealism 
is blurred, his keen sense of patrioti«iD wounded 
and his energetic enthueiasm damped Ills 
inferiority complex due to his nimority position 
and educational and economic backwardness, 
his sad experiences of bitter disappointments, 
hia loneliness accompanied with positive want 
of sympathy from his brethren of the majonty 
community in evciy field of activities, his 
ostracical exclusion by the rigid and supcrsti- 


prcscriptioa of the remedy — so argues the 
Afuslim youth within his mind. 

But is that really so ? It is this apparent 
truism that the Muslim youth has got to 
examine. We concede, he is, ns he always has 
been m the pa4, faced with great difficulty in 
making his political choice, but never before 
m his life, has lie been faced with two clear- 
cut alternatives as he has been at the present 
moment It is high time, that he should cither 
join the idcologj' of the Muslim League and 
organize them«olves on communal basis, or in 
the altcroatlve give up the idea of com- 
munal organizations and join the national 
pintioim mid work »houldcr-tu-^houIdcr with 
his compatriots of other communities m the 
ta«k of building up the political destiny and 
economic structure of hia great nation. In 
either case, he lias, of course, got to give first 
con«ideration to the question of an honourable 
and prosperous cxi'^tcnce of his own great com- 
muity He has got most calmly and dis- 
pa'='<ionately to consider as to which of these 
two altcrnatn'cs will be more conducive to the 
well-being of his community nccomp.'inied with, 
let us say, if possible, the political and eco- 
nomic bberation of his country. Let us 
examine Mr Jinnnb’s thcorj’ first. 

Now, according to Mr. Jinnahs thcorj- 
Indian Muslims have got to org.inizc tlicin- 
Fches on communal lines into one compact 
body. But it is not physically possible and 
practicable to bring all the cigbt crorcs of 
Mualun« into the fold of one org.anizatioii not 
unlike any other community of the world 
Like other corarounitics, the Muslim community 
also has got Us own black sheeps hlr. Jinnah 
knows it and admits it. 'So he says : let tiie 
l<«t elements in the Sfuslira community he 
umted under the banner of the Muslim U-apuc 
ns (he best elements in the Hindu communit.v < 
has done under the banner of the Congress 
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When, in this way, both the communities will 
have been organized in their respective k<mse, 
let these well-organizd communities in their 
turn be federated into one great Indian nation 
to fight against the foreign imperialist. 

Now, let us calmly examine the correct- 
ness of or otherwise of Mr. Jinnah's political 
ennunciation. This theory apparently pre- 
sumes that all the best elements m a particular 
religions denomination, who belong to that 
denomination either by accident of birth or by 
the factum of choice must, of necessity, also 
hold the same political opinion either with 
regard to the form of Government and struc- 
ture of society or with regard to the mthod of 
attaining them. In o^er words, it presumes 
that all the good Mussalmans believe collective- 
ly either m the independent, or in the 
dominion or in the protectorate state of India ; 
it also presumes that all the good hlussalroans 
collectively believe either in a nationalistic, 
or in a aocialiatio or in a communistic state 
m India; still also it presumes that all the 
good Muslims collectively believe in the same 
method, either violent or non-violent, consti- 
tutional or unconstitutional of attaining that 
political status. These are presumptions pre- 
posterous enough, on the face of them, to be 
dismissed straightaway, for two honest and 
good Muslim^, equally strong in their belief in 
all the teachings of Islam, may, and generally 
do. honestly differ in their political outlooks 
and ideologies. This is exactly what is happen- 
ing at present with regard to the jiolitical 
ideologies of Mr. Jinnah himself and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. In spite of both ol them 
being good and honest Muslims they are 
differing like poles asunder in their political 
outlooks and ideologies both with regard to the 
goal and the means of attaining that goal. 
Exactly similar has been the case between Mr. 
Jinn.sh and his great and illustrious namesake 
htaulana ilohamed All This has been the 
honest difference between Gbazi Anwar Pasha 
on the one hand and Ghazi Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk on the other; Zaghlul Pasha on the one 
hand and Tewfiq Pasha on the other; Nahas 
Pasha on the one hand and Jlcher Pasha on 
the other; Sultan Ibn Saud on the one hand 
and Sharif Hoesain on the other: Peza Sbah 
Pahlabi on the one hand and Ahmed Shah on 
the other, and so on and so forth. 

In short, there shall always be honest and 
fundamental difference of opinion on political 
issues betneen good and honest ^Iu«lIms them- 
selves. So even if we disregard the existence 
of cowanls, neaklings, s>’cophants, traitors. 


title-hunters, job-seekers and count without 
Uiem, it is both theoretically and practically 
impossible to unite all the Mussalmans of India 
on the one and the same platform of the game 
political organization, because a political orga- 
nization means and implies and presupposes 
identity, not only of the political object but also, 
of the method and means of achieving that 
object Herein, two good and honest Muslims 
can honestly differ and that also too funda- 
mentally to accommodate each other as much 
as a good and honest Hindu like Mr. Srmivas 
Shastri can fundamentally differ from another 
good and honest Hindu like Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was for no other reason than this that good 
and honest Mussalmans like Maulana Zafarall 
Khan and Maulana Hasrat Mohani have been 
compelled to resign, and another good and 
honest Muslim like Sir W'azir Hasan has been 
driven out, from the Muslim League. Herein, 
therefore, Air. Jinnah’s theory is based upon 
an entenly wrong hypothesis. 

There is another weak spot in Mr. Jinnah’s 
tbeoty* of communal organization of the Mussal- 
mana. His clarion call to the Muslims to 
unite is also a clarion call to the Eindus to do 
the same thing, Mr. Jmnah w'ould not, perhaps, 
object to the Hindus organizing themselves. 

But why this unity of the Muslim in the 
one camp and of the Hindus in quite a 
different one ? ^Tiy can’t the Hindus, and 
(he Muslims unite in one and the same camp 
83 the Congress wants them to do. Evidently 
this organization of the two communities in 
two different camps does not mean and imply 
that they are doing it as against the foreign 
imperialist. Communalist leaders frankly 
admit that the fundamental difference that ia 
keeping the two communities apart caimot be 
obviated, and disputes between them cannot be 
settled, unless and until they are first organized 
IP two different communal camps. This is 
rather a serious implication ominous enough to 
indicate a dark age in the political future of 
India. It simply implies that civil war is in- 
dispensable to bring the two communities to the 
leaiization of each other’s strength which is 
necessarj’ to make them admit and recognize 
each other’s rights and pri\'ileges. As an 
astute politician Mr. Jinnah cannot seriously 
mean this, for it is the Muslims that will bo 
injured most as a rvsult of a civil war, and to 
the posterity he will be regarded as the worst 
enemy of the Indian Muslims who will h.ave 
been responsible for bringing about such a war. 
Yet it ie precisely what Mr. Jinnah's political 
theoiy means and implies and his recent acti- 
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cities and propaRnncift arc, at a hreakncck 
£IK-<d, kadiriK u» lo. Niti!I«8 to add, that tiic 
BJiiiic 14 thf fiitidftinchtnl dckd witli tlic iK>li- 
licsil iln-orics of Dr. ^Ioonje ami liliai 
rnrnmmlft of the Hindu Savn. \Vc need not, 
hoHCvtr, imrcuc it furtlior ii4 we arc iminarily 
concerned here with the i{u<'tiiu of the 
ori;uni*ution of the Indian Mu“liin«. 

Tlitorj' of tlic coiiuiiiinid ori^nnitntion of 
the Muslmm ns » rcincdiul tnenrurc of their 
minority Kfic^'ancM >*'* therefore, ba«efl on 
wroriR bu«i4 hotli from tlieoritical and nrocti- 
cfll vicwfHiints. Any uttciniil lowurds this 
direction i<i, on the one hand, sure to fail to 
brinK all the Muslims into one united camp, 
for no f'ingle eoinimnw! ffolitical theory mJf 
ever attract the imagination of each and cvciy 
one of tlie eight crorcs of Muo-alinans or even 
of a groat majority of them. Tlio attempt, <m 
the other hand, will make the non-Muslim 
Indians unnecessarily nnlipnttietic towards the 
Muslims As is only normal and natural \vitli 
all attempts towards communal organiintions, 
unnecessary emphasis wdl he given upon mino.* 
nmi unimportant details null a view to speedy 
realisation of communal unity, winch will sure- 
ly result in widening tiic gulf of coromuoid 
difTcrcnccs and increasing tlic »cn'e of com- 
munal Ijitlemtss, Tlic universally acceptol 
political aphorism, that communal concious- 
nt‘«8 18 always disadvantageous to the 

minority, will get an eddition.sl proof here 
Dcside the non-Mushm minontios like the 
Brnhmos, Christians, Sinks, Jams, Ruddlusu 
who arc culturally and religiously more skin 
to the Indian Muslims than to the orthodox 
Hindus, there arc liberal elements in the ortho- 
dox Hindu lomnnmity it-cif who-c symp.-ilhic* 
arc with the socially revolutionary principles 
of I'-Iam. Thi4 hheral eJements would have 
come n great way to help the growth of more 
Protestantism against I’Anoli cuuvein^umnUm- 
pnd thus served the cause of Islamic culture 
but for the recent communal cry of the Muslima 
The communal organization of the Muslims 
has already alienated or is definitely going to 
alienate, the sympathies of these elements 
The communal war-cry of the Mudira League 
IS definitely driving them into the camp of the 
o-thodox Hindus against their will 

There are a lot of cleppressed and oppres- 
sed sects within the Hindu loinmunity _it«<clf 
who having been under numerous disabilities, 
both social and economic, at the hand of the 
upper chss Hindus, were ready to fall in line 
with the Muslims or any other community in a 
bocial and economic revolution which might 
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ulti’matdy result in the political ealvation of 
(ho Indian ontion as o whole. The communal 
uor-cfj' vl the AlusJinj J.,<fague has definitely 
driven n great majority of tlicm into the camp 
fiiil under the leadership of the vcitod intcrci-t 
ftnif winsiviucntiy there lias been a definite tet 
hack in the process of eoeial and economic 
levohition 

It is very interesting to mention here that 
the orguments odvunccd by tbe llindu Sabim ond 
(he Mu«Ji'm League for organizing their respec- 
tive communities in separate camps are 
amu-ingly identical. “ The Muslims should 
unite because they are disorganized and weak. 
Taking advantage of tlicir weakness, the 
Hindus trlio arc educated, organized and ttroag 
arc turning deaf cars to tbe just and reasonable 
demands of the ilusalmans," says Air. Jinnah. 
"Hindus, unite, you arc thoroughly dkorganized 
and extremely weak. Taking advantage of 
your weakness, the JIuslims who ore o through- 
Iv organized and homogeneous community ere 
making all sorts of unjust and unreasonable 
demands ", says Dr. Moonje. Rotb Mr. Jinnah 
and Dr Moonje entirely agree that only tbe 
weaker of the two shouhl get strong by organiz- 
ing Itself in order to fight tbe usrea*onabie 
attitude of the other, but they thoroughly dis- 
i.grcc as to which is the weaker party. Both 
agree that there cannot be any talk of 
cc.mproini''e between the weak and the strong, 

Out ilicy differ as jxiits asunder in bo far a* 
each regards his community to be the weaker 
one 

Evidently therefore, both of these two 
leaders cannot be either serious or correct. 
Lither the Hindus are stronger and the Muslims 
weaker or vice versa. But how is it that both 
th< Hindu Sabha and Mu-iiin i.e.'igue, constitu- 
ted by astute politicians like Dr. Aloonje and 
Mr Jumah, are vying with each other to prove 
.o- itlv jvoi’iW ithfv* ivtr c«iinnuini*y ik Altr weiolia- 
of the two ? ^Vhy do they not admit tliat both 
communities arc weak which is really tlic 
truth ’ Who 15 there to deny tliat Indian 
Afuslims, a community of SU iiiiKions ol 
servants of Allah, 97 p c of whom are plunged 
in the darkness of illiteracy, 90 p.e. of whom 
are serving as superstitious ^erfs and shaves 
of the oppressive and ovtortious feud.al lords 
and usurious money-lenders, 97 p c. of whom 
arc wading through the mire of their mi-crablt 
cxi-tence of want and privation in dilapidated 
nira) areas, ravaged by dangerous epidemics 
but still tilling tile soil and producing crops of 
which neither this nor that is his property, 
require organization ? U ho, on tlic other 
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'lisnd, will ideny that the Hindu community, a 
conglomeration ol 270 millions oi God’s> 
children divided into as many groups as you 
have got hairs on your head, 07 p c. of whom 
are deeply sunTc in illeteracy and superstition, 
50 p c. of whom are victims of inhuman social 
tyranny and treated as so many heasts or worse 
than .that — as untouchables, also badly requires 
organization ? But what can Mr. Jinnah and 
Dr. Moonje mean by saying that these dowm- 
‘trodden millions cannot be organized on the 
same platform as against the organized force 
of social, economic and political tyrants, except 
tliat they have presumed that it is the other 
community which is responsible for all the 
•miseries of his community and that it is the 
other community alone which has got to be 
fought against if its community is to get its 
rights ? This, as we have already shown, is 
a quack's prescription who does not know th? 
disease and therefore its remedj-. 

Look at the Bubject from another point. 
■\Yhom is, after all, this communal cry mjuring 
the most ? It is not a bit injuring the foreign 
imperialist oppression, neither is it shaking 
the foundation of foreign rule. It is doing 
absolutely no harm to the indigenous vested 
intercut. It is not touching an hair of the age 
■worn class rule of the aristocracy. It is, on 
the contrary, either directly or indirectly 
sttengthenmg all of them; it is, on the con- 
trary, standing in the wa\ of otii intelligentsia 
meeting on political questions and our masses 
•oil economic issues 

IVhat, then, is to be done *’ If communal 
•organization will not help us, what will? It 
Is here that the Muslim young rain will have 
to tav his brain most and must find out a path 
hitherto unbeaten 

Now, if he is to come to a correct conclu- 
sion, he has got, at the outset, to disengage Lh 
brain from some confusion of ideas which is 
vsrj' common at the present atmp«phcrc of 
communal suspicion and mud-throwing He 
h.a-' got to dive below the superficial meaning 
of sen oral common words like ‘ communalisni 
and ‘ mUcmali-m.’ \cr. gcucrallx mi-U'cit and 
misunderstood in our present day political par 
h.ncr Communalisni ha«. bj this time, assum- 
ed the character of an obnoMous di'c.ase of n 
%ery private nature The unfortunate fellow, 
who i« once afilictcd with it. of cour-c without 
hi« knowledge and against his will, is a sinner, 
condemned by God and Ivis angels to eternal 
pcnlition. The fellow, therefore, must not con- 
fcf< the sin so long as he wi«hc<» to remain a- 
31 mcmlicr of the civilized society. 


But the young Muslim, who is to find out 
the correct political front for his community, 
must raise himself a bit above the ordinary 
run of young men. He must realize that it is 
DO shame to be a communalist. Indeed, no 
body can be a good nationalist, not even a good 
man, without first being a good communalist. 
One who does not love his community, a group 
of human beings, cannot possibly love hU 
nation, a bigger group of human beings. To 
be able to sacrifice one’s personal pleasure at 
the altar of those of his family, is the first stage 
of the de%elopment of human mind As soon 
after this first stage as the power of his self- 
cftacement increases, his vision broadens over 
nidcr range, his love expands over bigger circle 
-o a* to cover all individuals belonging to his 
community irrespective of personal friend- 
■-hip and enmity, he becomes a communalist. 
In the course of his mental development the 
capacity of his soul enlarges itself and his out- 
look broadens and he becomes a nationalist. 
If the natural process is allowed to go, his 
mental capacity still enlarges and he becomes 
a lover of human beings as a whole. This is 
no metaphysics, but normal process of natural 
development of human mmd hitherto unattained 
in a pohtic.al sense, but clearly visualized in 
the future socialistic World State The differ- 
ence. therefore, between the breadth of vision 
of a communalist and a nationalist is only a 
difference of degree No body is justified, 
therefore, to condemn either Mr Jinnah or 
Dr Mooojo for the ardent love he has got for 
his own community Communalism can only 
be condemned m so far as love for one’s own 
communitv also connotes hatred for all other 
communities besides one’s own It will be 
at once clear on a little bit of examination that 
this kind of communalism which can be dis- 
ii-rdcd as exclusive communalism leads us 
nowhere but to oursoh"es. It defeats its own 
thjcct bv emphasizing the differences onij’, 
;.nd bv the process of gradual and progressive 
exclusion it recedes further and further back 
ultmiatelv into the dark comer of one’s own 
narrow selfishness An astute politician and a 
sincere loicr of liis community Mr. Jinmh can- 
lot po««ibly advocate a suicidal political theory 
like thi« for his great community, normal 
working and logical conclusion of which will 
lead the Muslim community into civil strifes 
between its seventy-two different "Firqas”. 

Therefore Mr Jmnali’s mind mu-t be dis- 
pas-ionatclj* and sympathetically studied if 
one l« to know the inner working of his motif. 
To l>e honestly frank one mu't admit that Mr. 
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Jtnnnli represents the nvernge mind of Uie 
JniVim intelligentsm. Thnt Jlr, 

Jinnah’s communal call, apparently bn«cd on 
MTong hypothesis, is appealing to the minds of 
the overwhelming majority of the Musluu 
intelligentsia, itself shons that the idea, 
though latently, was already there. It is nt> 
u«o absuing Mr. Jinnah for his communal 
leadership, for it is not his oratorical skill that 
has created communalism in the mind of the 
Mussalmans but the feeling was already there. 
l\lr. Jinnah's fault or credit is that he has 
organized that feeling for ivbatcvcr punM>5e be 
may have thought reasonable. 

Now, it will be clear on an examination 
(hat Muslim "Communalism” as shown and 
explained in the resolutions and demands of 
the Muslim League, is based on a sense of 
grievance against the majority community It 
le precisely here that the weakness of com- 
munalism lies, It Will appear to the average 
intelligence that communalism is not a political 
theory but is only an organised expression of 
P’-ievances of a genuinly aggrieved minority 
community. This only means another truism 
That is: it means that the vested^ interest m 
India has not responded to the claims of, and 
is not sympathetic towards, the downtrodden 
This is exactly what it should be and precisely 
what it is In the other parts of the world But 
it is, after all, a question of horizontal division 
ot Indian people and it cannot be remedied by 
a communal prescription which itself admit- 
of horizontal division For is not the Muslim 
community itself a combination of the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed 7 hir. Jmnah, therefore, 
has made a wrong prescription The average 
Muslim youth is under the impression that Mr 
Jmnali may or may not be right in his prescrip- 
tion but he is certainly right m his diagnosis 
The fiict, however, }$ Jbst Mr Jinnah is right 
neither in bis diagnosis nor in his prescription 
I'nlike a good physician he ha« been misled by 
the shrieks of wailing and suffering patients 
rather tiian been led by hia own judgment and 
experience. 

But what will the MuMim young man do 7 
■VVhat course will lie take if he is not to follow 
the lead of Mr. Jinnah 7 The nnsner surely is . 
to take the widest and surest course, but what 
is the wisest and surest course under the pre- 
v.ailin" circumstances, is the question. 

To find out a correct ansn cr, an intelligent 
young Muslim will at once ait in the cool cor- 
ner of his hamlet and simply cninncrate and 
classify the gievanccs that his community n 
siilirnng from Some of them are, no doubt, 
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political, some economic, same social, some 
cultural and some religious. Now if he analyse 
them group by group and consider their bear- 
ings upon the Indian people as a whole, he will 
at once find that in each and evciy one of (ho^c 
grievances, the Muslims arc in good company, 
that is they have got co-sulTercrs in other com- 
luunities who constitute definitely the majority 
of the Indian people. If he has thus success- 
fully analysed the grievances and classified 
them, he will at once come to a correct basis of 
alignment for the purpose of righting thos? 
wrongs. 1/ with the exercise ot a hitle bit of 
tactics you can convert yourself into the 
position of a majority in any p-irticular item. 
of grievance, is it not foolish to shout from the 
house-top that you are in a minority 7 That 
i« exactly what Mr. Jinnah is asking you to do. 

I have already pointed out (hat there are- 
considerable liberal elements in the Hindu 
community itself and their sympathy are with, 
the socialiy revolutionary principles of Islam 
Besides, India is an historic place of legendary 
extremities and atrocities. On the one iianJ 
you have here got the finest monument of wealth 
and architecture in the world and on the other 
you have also the poorest and humblest of the 
cottage on the face of the globe. You have 
here one of the weslthiest men of the present 
world on the one hand, and the merest and 
poorest labourer of the world on the other . You 
have here on the one band, the highest of philoso- 
phies and the noblest of ideals in the world and 
tiio lowliest illiteracy anti maddest of supersti- 
tions on the other. It is here that you will find 
the loftiest of doctrinarianism on the one hand 
and the most atrocious tyranny on the otlier. 

The acid test of the special pcniu« of the 
Muslim young man, enriched by the teachings 
of his monotheistic and socialistic religion, will 
be to marehal tJicse atrocities and orgnnizi 
these grievances not from -witliout but from 
within If he can successfully do this, he will 
find that there is absolutely no difference 
between himself and the liberal elements of the 
majonty community, lie will discover to his 
unexpected satisfaction that he is not a member 
of any minority community, but that 
he 18 the leader of the largest concourse 
of innumerable suffering human being* But 
ex^ry thing will depend upon the method of 
approach If you make .any attempt to 
superimpose your superiority from outside, yci 
will meet with resistance, but if you approach 
things from within like a limb of the Indian 
nation, natural sympathies are with yon and 
the field is yours. 
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As regards tlie safeguards of tbe special 
mmority rights of the Muslims they will 
naturally and automatically come through day- 
to-day struggle in the general process of 
political development. Even if there is no 
Muslim League, on any vital communal I'sus 
on the point of being endangered by the State 
or the majority community, the Indian Mussal- 
mans will automatically unite and fight it to 
the successful finish. The Muslim community, 
or for the matter of that any religious commu- 
nity, being a living organism go far as its 
religious and cultural rights are concerned, no 
separate permanent organization is necessarv 
to fight for those issues. Organizations will 
naturally grow from time to tune on ever}’ 
issue at stake as occasions mil arise It is, 
therefore, wrong to suggest that the Indian 
iMuslims should have a separate orranizalioo. 
For political purposes it is not feasible and for 
religious purposes it ia not necessary. For, as 
Mc have already shoum, as regards political 
issues all Muslims can never have the same 
political opinion, and as regards communal 
issues, the Muslim community is, by ilseU, an 
organization The uord Muslim, by itself, 
eufRcienliy means and implies a body of indivi- 
duals with identical beliefs and opinions on 
certoin matters, to be regarded as an organiza- 
tion with the Holy Quran and sacred Hadishts 
ns Its creed and constitution, rules and 
regulations Any other organization within 
that orbit will mean only further narrowing 
down the circumference and dividing the 
Muslims on wrong issues into smaller circle^ 
In this vow of the matter, the leaders of the 
Muslim League are well-mcaningly and well- 
intcntionedly only misleading the Indian 
Muslims to a very lugubrious political preci- 
pice 

Now, what the Muslim youth should do is 
to regard himself an Indian with as much right 
and rcsponsiblity towards the country as any 
ether Indian and also regard himself insepar- 
ably connected with the matcnal and spiritu*!! 
future of India, cither good, bad or indifferent 
If he can once do this by getting rid of the 
infecionty comple'c which ho labouring under 
ss a result of the misleading propaganda of bis 
feeble-minded and inferiontv-complcvcd leaders, 
he will gradually realize that he is not really 
so liclplo's as he used to think he was I am 
fully nine to the fact that he will, at the first 
instance, feel uncomfortable and even lonely iw 
all tlie «pherc« of activities: not only in th«* 
OongrC'S, not only in the Kishan Sabhas, not 


only in literary clubs and reading rooms, but in 
all the non-communal meeting places like parks 
and squares, m trains and trams But that is 
the normal lot of every new entrant. That 
should not scare him away, that should not 
make him lose heart, that should not disconciet 
him in the least. In the begming he may feel 
humiliated and miserable in the Congress or 
Kishan Shabha or any other national platform, 
but that should not unseat his judgment, thit 
should not make him lose his balance of mind, 
just as be would not lose lieart on his first 
entrance into a government office with prepon • 
derance of non-Muslim officials. If there is 
evident Hindu influence and supremacy in the 
Indian National Congress, in the Kishan Sabha, 
it is DO less so in government or semi-govem- 
ment offices even in places where the Muslims 
are in a majonty. I\Tio is such a fool as tJ 
slop a Muslim employment-seeker from enter- 
ing a government office, where there is dearth 
of Muslim employees, simply because there is 
Hindu supremacy there at present ? An intelli- 
gent Muslim father will far rather advise and 
assist his young son to seek and secure an 
employment m a Tata Company even at the 
risk of throwing his son absolutely at the mercy 
of the communal tyranny of its non-MusIirn 
Barrah Babu If this is so in the matter of 
services, why this will not be so in the matter 
of politics where services are made ? 

In conclusion, my earnest appeal to the 
young friends of my community, therefore, is 
not only to join the Indian National Congress, 
the training ground of future administrators of 
India, in large numbers, but also to penetrate 
into all nerv’e centres of body-politic and par- 
take in those fields of activities where men are 
made fit to enter life. If he fails to join any 
of those training grounds, his community will 
be (he loser to that extent He should not ^ 
afraid of losing his identity In fact, it is the 
communal leaders of the Muslim league, who 
have got no identitv of their own to lose. If his 
great revolutionav relimon has (aiigiit him 
anything, if it had made a man of himself, 
will find that, if. as a Mu»Iim he has got any 
mc—ajm to give to the world, it is here in IndU 
where he should tiy it. If he begin to serve 
the suffering humanity as a true Muslim should 
do. he wdll find that he is not the leader of 
eight crores of Indian Muslims alone, but four 
times that number nf human beinz« who in their 
wail of painful bondage of slaveries of innumer- 
rble types arc seeking his help and co-operation 
with folded hand* and bended knee*. 
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Formerly of Visva-Bharati, Santimketan. 


The ^\o^ld is shuddering at the prospect 
of another world war. The bc^iWercjl nations 
of the world find no alternative before them 
other than victory or peace. Every nation or 
group of nations is detcnnincd to have peace it 
possible, a victorious war if necessary'; and 
because \ictory has to be achie^ed at all costs 
(if the latter contingeney arises), each one of 
the nations must ann to its utmost capacity 
unmindful of (or perhaps indifferent to) the 
fact that the very act of rearming is chn«nat- 
inc one of the alternatives {tm , possibility of 
peace) from the field of practical politics 
leaving the nations no other option 
dragged into a largo scale massacre Now is 
the Ume for cool-headed deliberation 

How we wished that there was a wa> out, 
that there was a " third alUmativc ! And 
perhaps there w a third alternative which may 
Lesest Itself if SI e ere eouraseous 
the facts and view the issues invoh^ V*, ,1' 
true nerspectivc unswayed by state-idolatrj , 
unnerturbed by patriotic fanati<'i«ni and un- 
SecS by ra«-pre]udice The tliird alterna- 
?ive is InLd there and it will emerge 
matically the moment wo are ready to seek 
.1,0 oousos of . .,s wMld-unros. 
In brief and in general they 

SSeolively) ns much for n nat.on » for Ihe 

■"“'1“' Ti,o insistence el the sncce-sful CoIon.M 

Powers to maintain the status quo 

r? the method of acquiring and extent of their 

14 V whoso ^v^y weakness serves as 

fhe sroatost temptation for adjacent 
to tn- to encroach upon their artificially created 
1 C PovoToiim rights 

” 5 * The cxHte.uo of va«t Continents (like 


South America, Africa, India and Cliiiia) with> 
infinite possibilities for economic development,, 
in an unorganised and dcfenccle's condition, 
evoking the lust and greed (speciall}-) of the 
unsuccessful Colonial Powers who are smarting 
under a grievance, viz., the fact of having to- 
do without Colonics in a world-order in which 
they alone serve as emblems of a nation’s great- 
ness and arc considered essentially neccsiarj' 
for major industries. 

6. The inability of the nations trjung to 
form a Collective Security Bloc to take into- 
confidence the potentially powerful and in- 
tellectually and culturally advanced (but eco- 
nomically primitive) countries like China, India, 
Egj-pt, etc., (due to the white prejudice against 
coloured races, irrespective of their cultural 
attainments) and to give them equal and inde- 
pendent status as units of any contemplated 
system of Collective Security against unlawful 
aggression. 

If this IS a correct analjvis of the causes 
of the present unrest it w ill bo readily seen that 
in any future world-conflict there will be three 
major parties • 

Group A— The successful Colonial Powers;; 

Group B — The aspiring (and ns yet un- 
successful) Colonial Powers; 

Group C — The unorganised countnes 
wluch arc the objects of the Big Powers’ colonial 
expansion and exploitation. 

Any world-settlement to be lasting must 
satisfy all the above-mentioned three classes of 
nation^ It will be a blunder of the fir^t magni- 
tude to Ignore the importance of any one of the 
nbo\c three groiqw Not even the Group C- 
nations are to be considered so w eak as to be 
safely ignored Their potentiality to create un- 
rest is undoubtedly great, even though they may 
not achic\'e anything to their adxantagc throiighi 
such conflicts 

Tlie "Third Alternative” which I want to- 
suggest in this brief article lies in bringing 
about an honest and honourable undcrst.ancimg 
with regard to the world's capital, labour, raw 
material, trade, communic.ation and strategic 
points among all the«e three groups of nations 
througii a Conference convened (before the 
war breaks out) in a «pint of perfect cqualifw 
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rand friendship. It is indeed a method which 
IS just the reverse of that usually followed by 
■nations to achieve peace and which was also 
followed at the Paris Peace Conference, viz., 
trying to establish lasting peace after a temble 
ifight for years when passions are uncontrollable 
..and vindictiveness becomes the guiding force 
Thehind every transaction. No wonder they 
Almost always fail. 

The new method of arriving at peace, if 
adopted, may altogether avert the much-feared 
jiext war by removing the root causes of mter- 
-national jealousy and friction. But suppcsing 
'it failed to avert the war and the world is forced 
'to be entangled in a major conflict in the near 
future (in spite of all attempts to avoid it 
-through a conierence as proposed above) owing 
to the unreasonable aggressiveness of any 
Power, even then this method of having a 
Teace Conference before the war (instead of 
after it) will have many advantages and sen'e 
many useful purposes. 

Id the first place, according to the Group 
'C*nations an equal and honourable position 
in the Pederation of Nations will mean winnmg 
their support permanently on the side of 
justice, liberty and collective security, a fact 
iSO important from the point of view of a pro- 


longed world war (uhich cannot be continued 
without a continuous supply of foodstuffs and 
man-power) that no Power, however aggressive, 
can afford to ignore the danger of going to w ar 
without first enlisting the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Group C-nations on its own side. 

In the second place, a pre-War Peace Con- 
ference like this will either satisfy the just 
demands of the Group B-nat\ons (in which 
case one of the greatest dangers to world peace 
will be eliminated) or it will reveal to the woild 
that what they wanted was not just treatment 
but domination and thereby help to unite the 
liberty-loving forces under one banner. 

And, finally, it will correctly indicate as to 
which are the really justice- and peace- loiung 
nations In a word, it will pave the way for 
the establishment of a real and effective League 
of Nations or (to avoid that now-contemptible 
phrMe) World Federation for ensuring liberty, 
justice and peace. Wanted, therefore, a World 
Peace Conference of the true representatives 
of the three above-mentioned groups of Powers 
In a spirit of perfect equality and mutual under- 
standing before the war actually breaks out. 
That IS the need of the moment. That is the 
third ottematwe. 

Juo«. 1939. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Tend^ncr of Indian Moslems 


* Co’iijiufSL tension between the two mam comninniiw* 
••in India, with day-to-dsx increasing hatred sod iH-Jeeling 

between them, has become a cause of serious anxiety for 
ail concerned with ihe benefit of the country. At ibis 
-critica! juncture when a political conciousness is hope- 
lessly lacbng among the masses, and when we need hard 
s united front against the alien power doifunating orer 
the whole of lodia and almost drlTing us peo;jde, wilhoot 
any re«pect of caste or creed, to utter poverty and semi 
starvation, certainly it is very regrettable that our other 
grievances, real or apparent, may give nse to sneb faulty 
dissensions. In spile of all positive eBorts on the part of the 

* Congress to win over the Moslems by offering them and 
granting where possible undue favours, the entire Moslem 
mass has never paid any heed or attention to its call and 
the major section of Moslem leaders has had no hesilslion 
to abuse the Congress every now and then Nevertheless, 
the Congress has been denouncing the Hindu^Maha- 
-eabha only tn order to weaken its lead over the' Hindu 
population. 

The Hindu Mahassbha on the oliier hand ria ms the 
-- credit of protecting legitimate political rights of the Hindus, 
but it should have worked mo-e on the constroetire aide 

* for the Hindu soiidanty wh'ch would have been a mighty 

25—10 


foundation for a Hindu nation >n future rather than 
attacking ihe Congress as if to counterbalance the 
League's abuses But while criticising the Mahasabha for 
Its plaui defects it may be safely asserted that its anti- 
pathy for Hindu-Afoslem unity has sufficient ground 
behind it. 

In the issue of The Slodem Revietv of June, 1939, 
Swamj Shn Shaokaracharya (Dr Kurtkoti) criticised the 
trend of the Hindu Mahasabha dwelling upbn the extracts 
from the speech of Sjl. Savarkar. So far as I could make 
out his chief objection against Sjt. Savarkar was that to 
the latter Modem Community was like an intruder 
usurping the rights of the Hindus who owned Hiodusthan 
as i^ir faderlaod for five thousand years. SwamJii says, 
“The iMter (Moslems) would naturally reiorr and have 
retorted too that the Aryan Hindu is himself an lotnidcr, 
the Dravida and the Kolanan being the early lords and 
masters, and even among them the Kolanana fnight turn 
the table upon Drandas, until the Bhils and the Conds 
and the Saothals will remain as the only rigblfut Sons of 
Hinduslhan." While making out his expression thus he 
slips one thing important that the majority o! Indian 
Mo<Ienu does not care to acknowledge India as their 
fatherland unlike the Ilindui, iDravidiins, Cond», 
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nc. Kvfn Ihow! eWlsinrt, •lihiusU iifgTfrtfd I/jr 
l)je Arytn rtM/IJ mt e$ctpf Arfan eohure tad 

civiliutlon wlilch (infe ijirfad v\rr ihc wlinl« of llie *ul>- 
coBtinrnt. A »ma!l mlnorll)' of i’jrti* In* Urn rnlding 
licte for crnliirir* •n>t n<nwii)iiiimlin;t our (lifferrnre vilh 
thrm In rrliefon, culiurr. Itngiugr, iriifilfon tbry fiave 
not hirn cmpltinrtl ijialntt ai brine unpatriotic, 
llirn the rraton for tlii* iJtrrr^pnycbotojical imdrucy 
of liltmic India Ii a bit far |o arrk, Tlie .Moiiammrifanr 
belong to a tare which atartme from it« relig>out cmtie 
had cronord the Indian border for enniiueii with an 
rnlhuiiasl c apirit of proteljrtiiatlon; and that wa« oinre 
and more encouraged in courre of their role for ae»eo 
hundred year* over the mighty Hindu population. Tlie 
empire i» gone, but the tendency lurviTCi. It la bo natter 
uf turpriee if they feel that they can tranafomt ihit 
land of Hmdtia to a Moilem land like Pertla or Egypt, 
juil aa they could bring their number to one fourth from 
nil. A atrange miM feeling of over-tolerance originating 
from a aenae of to-called riuality of all religiona, impreaeed 
deeply into the Hindu mind by aome of the llindu- 

fi ’eac^era themaelvet, hai paved a broad way for bob. 

indu pro-elytiaation. In thete days of democracy, aeeing 
that a partteoJar community reaiding in the urriiorr, 
demanda and grta, not tor tervicea rendered for the 
common beneht but (or 111 numerical ttrength, it* ahare 
in the Government, it will naturally prefer the eaaier 
path; fta politicaf ahare being preaviured, it lendt to 
iBcreaae ila number which will bring a proportionate 
ioerement in political right. Thia Ii one of the reaaon* 
why I hfo^em generally doei not want to render bit 
aenicea to the Congreat (or a joint eactiliee but atreogihent 
the Muslim League. 

The venerable Swamiji admittedly aupporta Sjt 
Saverkar when be aaya that nationahiy does not coo«iM only 
In territorial occupation but more largely eonaitia in • 
sense of iohentanee, tradition, language, literature, teli- 
gloB, euliurei alill he aaya that Mr. Savarkar la ooi «)oit« 
right about bia t«st of naiidnahty and citirenship To 
my mind of all these elementi. culture count* moat (or 
the eaiabliehment of a true and sound nationality. Let 
the different races and castes differ in other thing* but 
they mutt unite in one culture comprising of all cuitores 
of the land. But a Moslem here would not accept a 
common culture unlit and unlei* he gam* majority He 
further say^ “All the Chii^lians, if they really believe 
in Christ, whatever their nationality, look upon JeniHirm 
with reverence The Catholic in Csnida, France and 
England still looks upon Rome, and more than Rome upon 
Jerusalem, as his holy land and atiU is a nationalist and 
citizen of Canada, France and England The Moslem in 
Egypt looks to Mecca and Medina as his holy 


land, atill has every right to nslionaliiy in Epypt- 
&i«il«rly, let the hfoa/em* in Ifindualhaa I'lok upon .Mecca 
a* tlieif hilly land and slill make ihemnelvea more pairioiic 
cili/ena and more patriotic nailonahits. ” I beg to be" 
eiriiM'd that here too ■ blunder ha* b^n committed in 
iBiataiing Holy land for a Fatherland. A holy land con- 
mn« one's religious faith, while fatherland Is one 
Inhabited liy bis forefathers. The Japaneie are a nation bjT 
ihetnselte*. still they have deep regard for their holy place 
Hotlh Caya. But do they ever intend to let the Culinrt, 
cisilizaiion, language and historical tradition, etc. of llieir' 
bnly pace luprraede those of their fatherland ? To my 
knowledge and information the J/oalems fn Qiina have 
submitted aderjuilely to the culture of the country, their 
names evea are forms of Chinese srords in part. Even 
the Islamic empires of Teraia and Turkey have laved 
(Mbiic* from the influence of religion tod thus made a dit- 
lioctioo between the two. To foster their native languages 
they have Irinilated their Holy Quran into then Im 
spite of all ibese things within view, Indian Moalems 
would stir not an inch towards reformation. The reasons 
are obvious as eiplained above. Cenainly, it is never 
desirable that the hfoslems of Hinduslhaa should not look 
to .^fecca and other clacea as their holy land, but it ia 
desirable that they enould acknowledge India as their 
faiherlsnd. 

“It is sot at all necessary,” ray* Swamiji Mahtraj, 
“nor even likely, that under a demoeratie constfluuon, 

S lineal parties should be organired on religons basia.. 

ley are cenainly to be formed oo the basis of profet* 
sional and economie interests which ire not differefit 
for the lliodus led Mohatnmedans, as such. They need' 
differ mainly in the matter of religious interests and so- 
lar as that IS corieemed. the Moslem minority caa hare 
no matter of aasiety from the Hindu majority, well- 
Ldowb for religious tolersoce tod hospiubility. This 
IS a very n ce scheme, no doubt, brought forth in 
different ways by various thinkers on the- point. But- 
wbai I Bean ii that this son of superiJupoMlion will 
litlle help to uproot the bigotry presefit; in eoremuniiie*. 
The remedy ties in the change of hem and mind rather 
than ID eny externa] iresiment. How would it be checked 
if prejudiced eoreitgionitta of different professions based 
on econoni c basis as he (Swamiji) says, co-oj>era)e to 
meet ibeir religious demands ? Also, I do not believe that 
bis sdrocxcy for the tolerance and hospilabllilv of the— 
flindus can appease the Islamic real for pn><eif1iucIoa^ 

NaccsawAii PaasAn, 

Bihar Vidyapith 
P.O Sadsqai A^hsam, Patna 



A^NDETTA 

Bv Ikl. A. MAZAIUDAR 


A SHEiLL whistle, a sharp crunch of the wheels, 
and the train began to move. The solitary first- 
class traveller unshipped a sigh of relief. He 
was all impatience to reach his journey’s end, 
and the halt had been e.vasperatingly long and 
tedious. But the train, instead of gathering 
speed, stopped stone-still as soon as it had 
started. The traveller scratched his brow with 
irritation, and applied a couple of strong adjec- 
tives to the railway authorities. His irritation 
was, however, transmuted into a mild shock of 
Interested surprise nhen the door of his com- 
partment flew open, and a young lady accom- 
panied by her small effects was hustled in by 
a bunch of peaked caps outside. The door was 
•ftktnmed dean, and soon the train was m gradu- 
ally accelerated motion. 

“ I’m frightfully sorrj' to have intruded 
upon you like this. I was a bit late, and couldn’t 
for worlds afford to miss this train,” articulated 
the new-comer, her breast liea\nng and panting 
by reason of her recent hustle and exer- 
tion. 

” Xot at all, JIadam. I feel e.\trcmely glad 
to have your company. 1 was dreadfully alone. 
And your company is an honour to me as well 
.as a pleasure,’’ said the traveller, nho was too 
•experienced a young man not to make a proper 
rcsponoe to this kind of speech from this kind 
oi person 

The lady remained bashfully silent 

‘‘ What place arc you going to ’ ” mciuired 
the young man 

‘‘The Metropolis. Next station,” replied 
the young lady in a soft and silvery voice 

“ How grand ! I am going there too,” 
burst out the young man 

A faint suspicion of a smile flickered 
momentarily on the cherr>’-likc lips of the young 
lady. The young man, ever keenly observant 
of feminine graces, drank it in. She at once 
turned back, and started busying herself with 
her little impedimenta 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Madam, please,” 
•exclaimed the >oung gallant, dexterously jump- 
ing off hU scat, and confronting the lady’a lug- 
gage “Allow me to be of scr\dec to you, 
Aladani ” 

" Oh, I hate myself quite for putting you 


to all this toil and trouble,” ejaculated the young 
woman. 

“ You are doing a great injustice to your- 
self, Madam. You have the right to harness 
e%ery living young man to your service," re- 
marked the young man in the midst of arrang- 
ing with meticulous cate his fair co-traveller’s 
delicate appurtenances on the top berth. 'The 
lady seemed to have been a shade embarrassed 
by this bold and subtle hint at her personal 
appearance. 

“ Thanks awfully It’s so very kind of 
you," cooed she when the young man had com- 
pleted his self-imposed task, and returned to his 
seat opposite her 

“ Not at all, Madam It’s nothing in com- 
parison with what I would love to do for you 
always,” responded he, devouring her by means 
of his frankly admiring, winkless eyes. 

For a brief moment, the two pairs of bright 
eyes posed themselves against each other with 
an open, unashamed, meaningful stare, diodes- 
ly, howeveT, made the young woman look down 
immediately Her delicate neck and her creamy 
cheeks went crimson with a thrilling ^laiden 
blush The young man grow ecstatic at the 
c.\citing effect he had been able to make on the 
Indy He continued to look at her with a fixed, 
ndmiring, adoring, wondering gaze. He com- 
pared her, mentally, to the innumerable young 
women he had met, and decided that she w-as 
the most beautiful woman he had ever cast eyes 
on She was still wavering between the con- 
clusion of girlhood and the commencement of 
womanhood Hers was a tenderly plump and 
shapely little figure with a peculiarly wistful 
appeal. Some of her dark hair had been dis- 
engaged by the inflow of wind through the 
camage-wradow, and were now playing a pretty 
game of hide-and-seek with her l.arge, inverted 
eyes, and her smooth, round checks. Her per- 
fect white breast showed itself furtively through 
her thin silken son. On it reposed a pearl neck- 
lace with a big blue gem in the middle. 'Wealth 1 
Beauty and wealth I 

The lady must have been aware of the young 
man’s interested attention. But she kept on 
looking down, a picture of cojiies*, and seemed 
not to regard it. Her verj* passh encss encourag- 
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cd him, nnd made his warm blood tingle in his 
^■cins. He was seized with a consuming desire 
to possess her. 

The train thudded blindly, noisily over its 
endless track of steel. But the two young pas- 
sengers felt that their compartment was pervad- 
ed by a haunting, palpable silence charged with 
the dumb yet surging and stormy passions of 
youth. 

At last, the young woman lifted up her ex- 
pansive eyes, and looked freely and fearlessly 
at her male companion. 

“ IVhy should you ever Jove to do anything 
for me at all ? ’’ she interrogaetd. 

“ Because — ^because you arc so beautiful. *’ 
" Oh 1 ” 

" You are the loveliest, the most beautiful, 
the most captivating girl I have ever 
met ’’ 

“ I don’t half deserve the compliment.” 

“ It’s no compliment. It’s the truth " 

“ You are such a flatterer ! " 

“ May I know your name ? ” 

" Lila.” 

"Lila? What a sweet little name I It’s 
replete with honey.” 

" And yours ? ” 

"Madhusudan” 

Lila broke into a smile that went clean 
through the young man’s heart 

" ^Vhy do you smile ? ” he asked 
"For, Madhusudan means the etealer of 
honey," , , . 

The suggestion was too clear and direct for 
the young man’s alert intelligence to miss. It 
n as almost an invitation He rose from his seat, 
and sat beside Lila 

"I love you, I adore you so, Lila, he whis- 
pered eagerly, softly playing with her plump 
•white hand. 

" And I love you, dear,” responded she 
" May J Jiave a kiss, dearest 7 " 

“Oh, no Not now, dear We must stop 
at this. We are nearing the station PJeaee go 
back to your scat. ” 

“But won’t you let roe have your address, 
Lila?" , . 

“It wili be belter to let me haic yours, 
dear I shall motor down to you to-morrow 
evening, and take you home with me. I am a 
rich yet terribly lonely woman, and you WriU be 
such a comfort I To-morrow evening wiH suit 
you, dear ? ” 

“ Admirably, dearest. _ 

The address was promptly given. Madhu- 
sudan grabbed his scat as the tram pulled up 
jerkily at the big bustling station. They alight- 


ed, and were lost into the vast throng of peopler 
that choked tiic platform. 

The place where Madiiusudan soon found 
himself was an aristocratic suit of apartments ia 
the top storey of a large nnd luxurious hotel 
bristling with young and eager pleasure-hunters. 
Any ordinary young man in his place would have- 
ke^ lluttcnng and fidgeting about, being con- 
tinually haunted by the tender affair in the 
train. But he was not at all the man to sacri- 
fice the present for the sake either of the past- 
or the future. He always cared for the nearest 
pleasure, snatched at it, sucked it, and flung it- 
aside. He shelved the romantic adventure of 
the train into a dim and distant comer of his 
brain, and lost himself in the riotous round off 
cnjojTnents and engagements that tJic house of 
fashion never failed to provide in plenty. 

It was only when a powerful honk of a car- 
struck his ears at exactly six in the evening, 
of the next day that he remembered his appoint- 
ment with the lovely Lila. He dashed to the 
window, and popped out his head. Far below 
him was an elegant automobile, and from it- 
peered in his direction a tiny, pretty head of ^ 
woman. It was Liln. He clapped his hands 
to attract her attention. She directly spotted 
him, and beckoned to him with her toy-like 
hands He just signed to her, and withdrew- 
his head. Within the next seven minutes, he- 
was a handsome young man clad in a rich and' 
immaculate dress, slipping dow-n the hotel in a 
lift The lift stopped, he tipped the attendant^ 
burst out, and was soon beside the opulent- 
and commodious car empty save Lila at the- 
wheel 

“ Hop In,” chirped Lila, after the endearing- 
grectings on both sides were over. 

The young man hopped in beside her with 
graceful agility The two loi-e birds were soon 
off pitching and 8Wcr\ing nnd tooting through- 
the busy metropolitan traffic. 

“ Is it far, dearest 7" asked Jfadhu'udan.^ 

“A good scT-en miles,” repbed she 
“ It mu«t be out of the city then ” 

“ It IS I told you it’s a lonely place But 
I loTC peace nnd solitude, and hate the thiclc- 
traflic and jostle of the crowded city. And with 
you, I won’t after all be verj- lonely to-night. 

The car turned aw uy from the mam arteries 
of the city, nnd threaded hi^singly through a 
labyrmtliine mace of sparsely filled streets The- 
swarming mass of humanity thinned and melted' 
away into occasional stragglers .\ftcr having 
puzzled through the crooked confusion of nar- 
row and tortuous passages, the car took »- 
straight, empty road At last, it shded over »• 
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•slight eminence, entered nn enormous compound 
rampant v. ith bushes and trees, and drew up in 
front of a large old house. 

The pair sprang lightly out of the car. 
Madhusudan stared at the house in blank 
wonderment. For, it was an ancient, gaunt, 
straggling structure with mouldering walla, 
mocking windows, and a vast crazy roof The 
plaster had come off at innumerable places in 
the walls, and so, the house appeared to be full ol 
holes, grotesque holes. I^Tiat particularly struck 
Madhusudan was the immense and elaborate 
facade that immediately glared at him. It 
affected him like the ghastly grin of some ghostly 
being. He had spent all his life among modem 
glittering hotels, and young enchanting beauties. 
He had met with youth and charm only in 
matter and life. Hence, as he stood before this 
huge and hulking embodiment of the grim 
ravages of time,' an unfamiliar shudder crept 
through his frame. Strange that such a time- 
worn, Buriy heap of rotting brick and ivood should 
house such a youthful and lovely creature as 
liila I Strange and odd ! 

“ Let us go inside," he said impatiently to 

Lila. 

“ Come on," invited she, tripping up the 
steps, and opening the massive cntrancc-door. 

He crossed the door after her, and followed 
her through a d.ark winding passage into a 
spacious yet very ill-ventilatcd sitting-room 

" By God, this is really a museum 1 " he 
eisclaimed^ as he obsen'ed that the room was 
littered with old antiquated pieces of licavy and 
elaborately carved furniture with their paint 
worn out and shreds of cloth sticking out of 
them 

“ Well, and so it is But a museum is 
rather an interesting place, isn’t it 7 ’’ 

" Perhaps it is, my pet And more so when 
it contains an allunng bit of romance in (he 
person of an entrancing Lila,” he remarked, 
throwing himself on a ponderous couch 

1 am the least reraarkable thing about 
this what you are pleased to call a museum. 
The most wonderful thing about it is its under- 
ground work, a unique specimen of archaeologi- 
cal interest. I’ll show it to you when you are 
refreshed.” 

“ I'll be charmed to see it, dearest But 
why don’t you get this fossilized job repawed 
and modernized, roy girl i ” 

“ Why should I ? I am alone, and bai-e 
only my own cra'vings to satisfy. I love being 
entombed under an atmosphere of age and anti- 
quity. It has a purging and wholesome effect 
upon my vagrant being." 


“Well said, my bewitching philosopher. 
But you arc literally lonely, ray dear. Don't 
you keep sen'ants ? ’’ 

“I do. But I have given them all a holi- 
day. They would be a hindrance to our litlle 
orgj' of love, dear " 

"Come Lila. You owe me a kiss." 

"I'll give you a hundred, dear. But let 
me first light a lantern, de.ar It’s getting dark. 
And I must give you some tea and refresh- 
ment. There is plenty of time. The night 
is outs, dear.” 

Lila lit the lantern, put it on a small table 
beside Madhusudan, and went out of the room to 
prepare food and tea. Madhusudan sat in the 
large, creaking couch, running his eyes about the 
fitfully illuminated room and ruminating over 
(he strange whirligig of romance and adventure 
into which his casual railway journey had plung- 
ed him headlong The flickering lantern lent a 
sly and lurking look to the dismal and 
dusty articles of furniture, and projected un- 
cannily exaggerated, distorted and quivering- 
shadows on the wall beyond. He could smell 
the chill and choking atmosphere of age and 
decay that hung heavily in the room, and & 
cold shiver ran down his spine 

“ Here you are," chimed in Lila, putting 
a large tray before him, and waking him out 
of his gloomy reverie 

'■ Thanks, dearest,” muttered he. 

A hearty refreshment and a hot instalment • 
of tea dispelled from Madhusudan’s heart the- 
awful gloom (hat had invaded it. He waxed 
playful and chatty 

" That kiss, Lila,” reminded he, his heart 
all afire with a burning blazing passion that 
he was wont to experience whenever he was in 
close contact with a young beauty, 

■‘Madhu, dearest, will you humour a little 
fancy of mine *’ ” asked Lila with a soul-sub- 
duing tendqroess 

" Oh, yes, my love, whatever it is. What 
IS it, dearest ’ ’’ 

“That you should give me your first kiss 
in my underground cellar. Shall we go there, 
dear 7 ” 

"By God, yes I would follow you any- 
where to snatch a kiss from you, love.” 

“ Would you ? Oh, how lucky I am I 
Come, dear.” 

Lila took up the dimly burning lantem,, 
and led the way Madhusudan followed her. 
Thej' were soon in a dark, damp chamber. 

"Hold this lantem. I shall open the lid,”’ 
said Ijla, handing the lantem to Madhusudan,. 
and manipulating eome lever-arrangement. A. 
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large Iid of solid blackstone came easily off, damnation of many a poor misguided girl has 
and disclosed a gaping yanm of blackness in been a joke to you. You have used all your 
the floor. turning maidenly innocence into pitch 

Come. 1 31 lead the way, eaid aiadliu- for j^tir inhuman passion to wallow in. It was 
Sudan, lowering the lantern into the circular always you who profited, always the girl wlio 
moutli of the cavernous structure, and putting perished. You hunted out a prey, enjoyed it, 
])is foot carefully on the ladder that led down, and pursued another. If the old one again 
He clambered down a dozen steps, and holding crosst^ your path, you killed it. And you con- 
the lantern over his head, looked up. A round aidcred it all a mighty fine joke, didn’t you ? 
disc of leering blackness met his eyes. The time has come for somebody else to play 

“ Come down, Lila," he said, his nostrils tlic same kind of joke upon you. And it shall 
full of an ugly, damp smell. be played to its perfect end. JIadliusudan 1 

' No response came. Remember one earlj' flower you sucked, and 

“ IVhy don’t you come, Lila ? " cast away as filth to rot in perdition. Rcmeni- 

Silence. , ber Sita. I am lier sister. I vowed revenge 

" Lila ! ’’ , upon the poor innocent’s fiendish seducer. I 

In reply came a horrid bang that nearly made the wreaking of this vengeance my life’s 
^ent the young man off his hold on the nings. sole business. I hunted after you, and at last. 
The lid w"as closed. The first formidable doubt tracked you down to your train Your own 
about Lila’s integrity assailed his mind, and beastly lust did the rest. My purpose in life 
made lus knees totter under him. is fulfilled. You await your tcrnble yet well- 

“ Lila 1 ’’ he shouted with hoarse vehe- deser%*ed fate in a lonely place owned by me. 
mence "Lila! Let me out This is beyond Remember your sins, and pray to God for merej' 

in your last moments.’' 

The silence tortured him. A sudden flow The voice stopped, 
of cold perspiration oozed up on his brow. He "Lila, you witch 1 Let me out, let me 
■was a prisoner in the doorlesa depths of a deso- ! ’’ come a baffled and broken shout, 
late house. The grey horror of hts hopeless Grim silence. 

position made his head reel. A wild, scared, squawking cry of horror 

And then the awful stillness was cut nnd hopelessness rose in the hglitless womb of 
a«uiider by a bitter chuckle of l.-uighter Caint the vast ruin, and soon subsidy in it unheard 
ji clear, continuous, resounding voice by a human ear A solifarj* car slipped out of 

“ Joke 1 Why should you be afraid of a the wild garden, and was lost in the jostle of 
joke voung man ? Human life has been a the world And in the subterranean infomo 
cheap joke to you throughout your unspeakable was earned out to its terrible climax a sinister, 
■career The desolation, the ruination, the i, black Vffidftta 
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THE AUYA SAiyiAJISTS IN HYDERABAD AND THE 
PARAiHOUNT POWER 
Bv Pbofessob SRI RAM SHARMA 


With the presentation of a Memorial to the 
Crown Representative, signed by some of the 
most responsible Hindus in India, the Aryn 
Samajist struggle at Hyderabad enters a new 
phase. It is no longer a movement m which 
some Arj’a Samajist ‘ fanatics ’ alone arc interes- 
ted, as Used to be represented by a section of 
the press. The signatories belong to all politi- 
cal parties and hail from various parts of the 
country. Some of them at least have never 
been unfriendly to the Indian princes. Others 
occupy a very prominent position in the Indian 
National Congress and have usually abstained 
from participating in all movements of a com- 
munal nature. What has brought them 
together in their demand for the inter\'cntion of 
the paramount power in the affairs of the Slate 
is therefore neither coramunalism nor any 
hostility to the princes as such. In sober tones 
they have set down the undeniable fact that the 
Arya Samajists in the State are being needlessly* 
denied their eleinentar>’ right of performing their 
daily religious rites unhindered in the &taie and 
have called upon the paramount power to secure 
that minimum of good administration which it 
has been its endeavour to secure in all States, 
including Hyderabad. 

Meanwhile, some 11,000 Arya Samajiste 
have gone to jail to vindicate their right to share 
in that ‘ broadminded toleration and sympathe- 
tic understanding' which, as H.EH. the Kitam 
has proclaimed to the World Congress of Faiths, 
is eo sorely needed today. These more than 
eleven thousand prisoners and undertnals m- 
, elude the President of the International Arj-an 
League, several Presidents of the Provincial 
Representative Assemblies of the Arya Samajists, 
the Vice-Prmcipal of a Degree College m the 
Punjab, editors of the two of the most infiucntial 
dailies in the Punjab, distinguished lawyers, and 
successful judges, besides a large number of 
Arya Samajist missionaries from vanous parts of 
the country Those who have courted arrest 
come from almost all parts of the country, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, the North- 
Western Frontier Province, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces, Madras, Sind, Bombay — almost all 
the Indian provinces — are represented besides 


Mvcral Indian states. Among tho-e participat- 
ing in the agitation, in one form or other, can be 
found Arj'a Samajists of all types and descrip- 
tions. The stren^h of the Aiya Samajist feel- 
mg in the matter can be easily gauged by the 
fact that not a single prisoner is known to have 
sought release by tendering npologj* for liis con- 
duct. If collections to support the movement 
arc any index to the sacrifices a community is 
prepared to make in a cause, there is the snmi- 
ficant fact that the fifth and the seventh ‘ Dicta- 
tors ’ alone have been able to collect in cash 
more than Rs. $0,000 for the movement 
Appraise it as one will, it will have to be admit- 
ted that by their struggle spreading over several 
months the Aiya Samajists m Hyderabad and 
outside have proved that they have been intense- 
ly moved by the denial of their religious rights 
ID Hyderabad. No such movement can be 
artificially ‘ inspired ’ by outside agitators 
The strength of the Ar>*a Samajist feeling 
and the backing it has received prove eloquently 
that the movement w'as not launched light- 
heartedly. For SIX long years the 
Samajists tried to get these grievances redressed 
and exhausted all the constitutional means at 
their disposal before tiymg to use ' direct 
action ' in this passiv'e form for asserting their 
elementaiy religious rights The ‘ Satyagraha ’ 
form of protest that they are making today 
s^aks volumes m favour of their restraint. 
Not a single case of rowdyism, not one instance 
of their departing from the strict path of ‘ non- 
violence' has either been noticed or brought 
home to them It is true, some of the most 
eminent of the Arya Samajists now in jail have 
gone on hunger strike several times. But they 
resorted to this last weapon- of a passive resister 
only when they discovered that their humbler 
followers were not being allowed the ordinary 
amenities normally allowed to prisoners in jail, 
^ey have done their allotted share, of hard 
labour whatever obnoxious form it took. 
Filbng the Hyderabad jails to ov’erflowing they 
have been content to live in the tin sheds tem- 
porarily constructed to accommodate them in 
this burning heat When SOO of them courted 
arrest towards the end of May last, de«pi‘'' the 
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fact that their exact number bad formed the 
“topic of comment in British Indian newspapers 
for at least a week, it took the Hyderabad 
-authorities 30 hours before they were able to 
make arrangements for their elementary human 
needs. And the only protest the prisoners 
made ^Vas that they insisted on all being 
-supplied ordinary amenities together. Those 
^ho were being favoured with early supplies 
refused to use them till their less fortunate 
brothers were also cared for. The Arj'a 
Saraajists seem to have demonstrated the 
^eights to which a true ‘Satyagrahi’ can rise 
when protecting a just cause. 

The problem has several times been on the 
werge of finding an acceptable solution. In 
J^pnl last, negotiations were started between 
the accredited leaders of the Arya Samaj and 
'the representatives of the State. It seemed as 
jf a peaceful solution was about to be found 
when the Nisam’s government slammed the 
•door in the face of the An-a Samajiat represen- 
tatives. Since then locally or by a general 
declaration the Nuam’s government lias tn^ 
to proclaim the relaxation of some of the 
Testnetions the Arya Samajista are fighting 
jicainst. A general order was issued proclaim- 
ing that there was no abjection to thh use of the 
Ajya SamajUt religious flag on the Arj'a 
rSamajist temples. But when the Arya Saroa- 
Hsts tried to take advantage of this order and 
hoisted the flags, they were arrested in several 
places. When the Arya Samajists offered 
themselves for passive resistance m a far-off 
^lorner of the State, the loc.'il ofBcials assured 
-them that they had no grievances so far as 
- that locality was concerned, because, without 
let or hinderance, they would be allow ^ to 
•exercise the rights they were claiming WhCn 
a croup of 800 volunteers tried to enter the 
■State they were told at first that they were free 
'to enter the city and presumably exercise their 
religious riglits as well But as soon ns their 
leader began addressing his companions, he was 
arrested and is now being prosecuted not only 
for holding a public meeting w ithout pejmissiOT 
but for several other acts as well 
forthcoming constitutional reforms in the State 
wore being eagerly waited for, it was cxpectM 
at one time that the state announcement would 
^ry to meet the Atj-a Serna, let case nl least 
liBlf wav But the announcement postponed 
tnr 1 few'days on Juno 19 is still being waited 
for It was^ being freely said then that the 
<5oVemment of Hyderabad was willing enough 
to appoint a coromis«ion of cnquiiy to go into 
the question of the religious rights and usuages 


of various classes of its citizens, though it was 
feared that an attempt would be made to make 
this enquiry as farcical as possible. 

thus it will have to be admitted that the 
Arj'a Samajists have been deeply moved by the 
indignities — real not fancied — to which they are 
subjected in Hyderabad. The St-ate itself has 
accepted the existence of ‘ Causes of Complaint ’ 
by the several attempts made to redress some 
of them as also by the rumoured proposal to 
appoint a commission of enquiry into the 
matter. The April negotiations which were 
abruptly terminated also proved the same 
thing. 

Under these circumstances, it passes one’s 
comprehension how’ any sane person can trj’ to 
defend the Government of Hj'derabad for its 
failure to live up to the ideal of ‘ broadminded 
toleration and sympathetic understanding of 
different faiths ' which the Nizam has emphasiz- 
ed so much in his recent message to the 
Congress of Faiths in Paris. The Arj’a 
Samajists in Hyderabad are demanding nothing 
more than the exercise of their elementry religi- 
ous rights in peace. It passes one’s under- 
standing why the Muslim League should get 
upset over their demands One can easily 
imagine the Muslim League being perturbed by 
the Arj'.a Samajist octtVifies, though passive 
resistance at least in a religious e.ausc is no 
longer tabooed even by the Muslim League. 
Had the Muslim League, so anxious for 
the prcsen’alion of the cultural rights of 
mmonties in British India, sj’mpathized with 
the Arj*a Samajist demand and objected to the 
methods adopted by them one would have 
easily understood it. But either to denj’ the 
existence of grievances which the State itself has 
recognized in one fonn or another or to talk of 
the demand for their redress — which is not 
criminal exTin in Hyderabad at present — as a 
threat to Islam, is an attitude which smacks of 
rank communalisra and nothing el«e Because 
it IS an Arj'a S.'iinajist demand, forsooth it must 
be condemned as anti-Muslim 

The restrictions plaeed on this movement 
by certain goxernments are due to certain 
mi«sunder3tanding caused not by the action of 
the Arya Samajists but by tho«e of their 
opponents The inquiry into the Sholnpur not 
proxTd beyond doubt that the conduct of the 
Arya Samajist volunteers was neither objection- 
able nor provocative. The c.asc3 that are 
pending in the Patiala State clc.arly indicate 
that neither the Aiya Samajist volunteers nor 
their Hindu or Sikh 8j*mpathizers were to blame 
for the unfortunate h.appening there. Tho 
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Government of iladras has Tvithdra’ra ‘ the 
orders in spirit if not in form. The Go%’em- 
ments of Bhopal and Gwalior seem to have been 
frightened into taking action for no cause 
whatever connected with anything that hap- 
pened or was likely to happen wjthm their own 
. territories. 

The case of the Punjab Government stands 
as a class by itself. TOiereas Madras and 
Bombay took action under the ordinary law 
for the purpose of keeping the peace of their 
own territories, the Government of Sir Sikandar 
took resort to the Princes Protection Act for 
authorizing the District Magistrates to take 
action not in the interest of the peace of their 
own areas, but in the interest of the peace of 
Hyderabad which the Arj*a Samajisls are 
supposed to threaten by their courting arrest 
peacefully ! That the sections enforced in the 
Punjab were not intended to cover ‘ the attack ’ 
— presumably by courting arrest — of the Arya 
Samajists of the Punjab across hundreds of 
miles and crossing several other jurisdictions, is 
clear from the fact that the sections can be 
easily evaded. An Arya SamajUt has simply 
to say that he was going to Delhi — or for the 
matter of that to any other place beyond the 
Punjab except Hyderabad — to avoid falling 
into the clutches'of these sections. TTiese 
sections were intended to cover cases of persons 
entering a neighbounng state from the fron- 
tiers of a British province The District 
hlagistrate of Sialkot could easily check the 
entry into Kashmir, from within the fronliere 
of the Punjab, of persons carryuig on anti- 
Kashmir agitation. But it would have been 
impossible for the District Magistrate of 
Ambala to prevent persons leaving Ambala 
who might m the end trj’ to enter Kashmm. 

But the very fact that the Government of 
Sir Sikandar has taken action under the Princes 
Protection Act, proves that the Arj’a Samajist 
agitation is neither anti-Islamic nor a menace 
to peace. There are powers enough in the hands 
of the Government for suppressing any move- 
ment ivhich tries to create by its own action 
feelings of hatred between two communities or 
otherwise disturbs the peace. That there has 
been no occasion to invoke them in the Punjab 
proves that those responsible for this movement 


cannot be convicted of attacking either Islam 
or the peace of the country. 

' It will have to be admitted, however, that 
interested quarters have tried to convince some 
Muslims that this movement is antagonistic to 
their interest. These efforts have been of some 
success to the extent of provoking threats from 
a section of the rather irresponsible Muslims in 
the Frontier that if the Arya Samajists do not 
desist from their peaceful activities the Hindu 
minorities m the Frontier Province will have 
to suffer. The very nature of these threats is 
a proof positive of their unreasonableness. 
Nothing that the Arya Samajists claim and 
nothing that they arc trying to achieve show 
the least inclination to attack the religious 
rights, usuages, and susceptibilities of the 
followers of other religions, least of all the 
religion of the ruler of Hyderabad. Denied 
their own nghts, they are not foolish enough 
to do anything that would place even similar 
restrictions on the religious rights of others. 

Thus denied justice in Hyderabad, purified 
by the sufferings of their thousands of correli- 
gionists there, strong in their attachment to 
truth, non-violence and therefore toleration, the 
Ao'a Samajists have now knocked at the door 
of the supreme Government. That their grie- 
vances are genuine they have amply provei 
That their continuous existence denies to the 
Arya Samajists that minimum of religious 
toleration which the British Government has 
always tried to secure for the religious minori- 
ties in all states cannot be gainsaid. 

That the imprisonments of thousands of 
British Indian subjects in Hyderabad jails 
which are not ob^uouslj’ meant to hold such 
large numbers is a matter that concerns the 
British Resident m Hyderabad — the represen- 
tative of the British Crown there — has been 
admitted by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India m the Commons. What the memorialists 
demand involves no threat either to the Nizam 
or to the ruling family. ' The whisper of the 
residency is the thunder to the palace ’ has often 
been justly said when describing the relations 
of the British Go%'emment with the State. Will 
the British Resident be asked to whisper a 
discreet inquiry’ into the e.ars of Sir Akbar 
Hydari so that the matter may be a little speed- 
ed up in the interest of all concemod ? 

JuIt 12. 1939 
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ENGLISH 

UNITY THROUGH RELIGION j Being the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Fourth International CongTe<s of 
the R'orld Fellowship of Faiths, held at Madras. India, 
I&38. Compiled hf >Ii«s SakuDfala Sastri, .hf.A (Cal.), 
B Lift (Oxon ), AVdatirtha. 21C^, Comratlis Street, 
Calouttv riiee not mentioned, Crown 8«o. pp. 1S0-|- 
XII. Frenti«piee«. a portriil of Sir P. C. Rar, D^. Re- 
productions of two group phoiogriphs of the Prewdent 
(the Maharaja of riihapuriin), the Director (Mrs. Oareoce 
Gaaque), and the priAcipai apeakers and tnemhers of the 
eoBtmittea, Ooih, gijt letters, TTlih a duM cover. 

This well g«t*up and isieresiing fitile volume con- 
tains the compiler's Preface, Foreuord hr Sit P. C Ray 
(^ainacn of the Comffl'»ee). Proceediop of the three 
^ttloaa «{ the Fouf^h Joternational Cortfnta of the 
FtliowvWp of Faiths and o( the Supplementarr Sewon 
at Coeanadt, PreudcotUI Address of the Mshsrata of 
Pilbapuratn, and speeches and papers by Sir K. V. Reddy, 
Dr. G. S Anindtlf. 'lr«. Georgena M Cauli Mrs. Blita 
belh Bedtinglon Hops. MauUna Sved Abdul W Bokhsri, 
Sir P. S Si'iswamy I'er. Dr F. if. Thomas Dewao 
Bahadur S R. Rtnettiathtfi, llrr ///pAirm the Vaheram 
Saheha of Nabha, Sardsr Sardul ^msh Catee»hat. Prof 
D. D. Kings. Mr. tfatanabe, the IlonTiIe Mr Yakub 
Hasain. Sn Ratnananda Oiitirtjee and others. 

Some of (he rp««w&e< and papen male very »n«truc- 
t5« reading. The compiler is cnlilled to the gratiiude 
of the reader for the pams she has un*el6»Hly taken lor 
bringing out the book 


outntton arid with the scales of family consumption ro- 
eScienu winch have to be uwd in comparing t(ic results 
of enquiries conectned with groups of different age and 
sex corapo<i<ton. The last two chapters of Part I deal 
with diets from the economic standpoint and the stiiis- 
lical significance to be assigned to the results of surreys, 
In Pan 11 of his handbook (he auihor the 

soraateneirie (bionrtrtc. clinical and pli)sio1opica1> 
methods that insy be suitably employed in tke«e inve<|]. 
gallons. Special attention la glren to the phtsloh’glcal 
methods, e'petiilty those for detecting latent hypo- 
vitaminoses and iron drboenry. 

The handbook It romphred by ctamplea of rurreya 
of ranons Ijtws in ■ number of different roiiniries: it 
also eomprises i irrmisologlcal index and bibtiorgrsphi* 
cal referenrei. 

S. 
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still very divided.” ...“The deTcIopmenl of legal piwri«ion 
for conciliation and arbitration between employers and 
•wotVers is still in an early pVia«e.” As regards Boeial 
insurance, “ there is as yet no social insurance 
legislation in India other than the WorLmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has been recently amended 
and extended, and the five provincial Mateiruiy 
Benefit Acts; legislation relating to insurance agan<t 
sickness, old age and unemployment has not yet been 

enacted.” “ The information given above Im the 

volume under review] concerning wage level*, the indeb- 
tedness of the workers and their standard of Lving shows 
that the economic position of the Indian workers is a 
matter requiring the urgent attention of all authorities 
who realise the importance of raising their social and 
economic status as well as of industrial efficiency.” 

P. 


A HISTORY OF THE QARAONA TURKS IN 
INDIA : By Dr. Isu'ori Prasad, M.A, DJaK, Attakabad 
Vruitrsity. Vol. t. Pages 379, Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1936. 

Though Dr. Iswari Prasad is the author of more than 
one book on Medieval India it is this volume under review 
that won for him the highest distinction his uuversity 
had in her gift, and alvi recosnition outside aa a 
historian of repute The last chapter of the book on 
“ Authonties ” will bring home to the mind of every 
student of IndoMnslim history the wide range of la* 
author’s acquaintauee with original as well as the 
second^ sources of the biMory of the fir«c two Tughlaq 
Sultans of Delhi which forms the subject matter of this 
book. Dr. I«wari Pra»ad'« ta*k has been one of excep- 
tional difficulty in dealing with “highly controversial 
problems” with which this volume abounds; and above 
ill on account of the nature of his brief, namely, “to 
redeem a great historical personage from nomented 
obloquy and the condeninaiion of misinfonned or tin* 
eiiiital cbtoiucltis and hisioiiati*.” This volume vitvlike 
other works of the author is written in a cniical and 
argumentative, and therefore less readable <lyle. It re- 
quires more than one perusal and much careful ibougbl 
to d.scovec the merits and defects of this leari^ 
disvetalion. TTe ate, however, constrained to remark 
that Dr. Iswan Pravad's work has not beeu ennnently 
judicial; Its spirit being mainly that of the bar and not 
of the bench The author in dealing with ibe charact' r 
of Muhammad Tugblaq seems to have derived bis 
inspiration from Sir. C. Browne’s superficially bnl’iani 
Apologia on Muhammad Tughlaq published many years 
ago \Fe shall only dwell on lho«e pans of Dr I’wari 
Pra'ad's book which are in out opinion unsound 

To begin with. Dr. Iswan Prasad has not perhaps 
Succeeded m proving that the Quatauaas were Turks si 
all. All the esrhen and best authorities quoted by him 
po.nt to the Mongol or Tartar origin of the Quarsnnas. 
But he would eiill maimain that Quaiiunas weie Turks, 
because two least reliable Indian aulhoritiev., Femhta and 
Sujan Rai Bbandari. record a legend in support of ibis 
view made current for the first lime by Raverif. Hus 
shows ihsl the author's mode of weighing the evidence 
of authorities leaves much to be de<tred It is also 
inieresiing to note that Dr. Iswan Pra<ad atinboles to 
Tughlsq Shah's Hindu blood through a Jat mother his 
modevty and mildness" — characten*l>c8 which axe yet 
to be discovered in a Punjabi Jat. male or female. 'Hie 
w major portion of the book is pre-enunemly a biography 


of Sultan JIuhammad Tughlaq. which fills 330 out of 
379 pages of this volume. The whole thesis in this 
portion of the book is that old controversy, 'larled by 
Browne, whether the Siilian was a mad man or a 
political genius born far in advance of his time. Nobody 
ever su<pected that the Sultan was a lunatic of such a 
violent sort as vvould have justified his confinement in 
an asylum if he had been a private indivldul. On the 
other hand, even in the pages of Dr. Iswan Prasad’s 
book, there are proofs of the Sultan's eccentricities and 
unsound intellect verging on madness that brought un- 
told misery on his people. Though Dr. Iswari Pra*ad 
has something to say in extenuation he has, in our opinion, 
failed to refute the charge in a convincing manner in 
spire of all his well documented advocacy. Some of his 
argnmenls to prove that the transfer of capital, enhance- 
ment of revenue and peasant hunting in the Doab, intro- 
duction of the token cuirency and the project of the 
conquest of Khoravan and Persia — were no mad freaks" 
of a callous tyrant but brilliant flashes of statesmanship — 
are too weak to carry conviction. The author has not 
been fair to Ibn Batuta and Ziauddin Barani front whom 
he quotes only tho»e facts that fit in vnih Ws theory, 
but omits oibexs that go against Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
character 

However. Dr. Iswan Prasad's book has great merits 
aI<o His reconsiructicn of the chronology of this penod, 
and the purging of many pnsisteut histoiical hereslea 
are contributions of great value. The book under review 
IS iodi*peo*able to every student of Medieval India, no 
matter whether he agrees with or difera from the view* 
point of the author. 

K. R. QtNVwco 


INDU IN TFORLD POUTICS : By B. !f. Khanna. 
M.A. Published by Amnt Books, Sew Delhi, Croitn 8to^ 
Cloth boond. Price Rs 2 Foreign 3s, 6d. 

This IS a well written book about nothing in parti- 
cular The aotbor thus describes bts work m the 
Preface. “I have tried to demolish the so<alled demo- 
cracy and pailiamentary 'ystem of government and have 
rriiici*ed dictatorship supported as it inevitably is by 
military ought I have favoured neither sociali-m nor 
caprtalivm" One wonders what, then, the author would 
be really talking about. 

The plan of the book serves to add to the confusion. 
After bnnging under review the out«ianding events of 
postwar Europe from the struggle for independence in 
Turkey, Arabia, Iran, PaJe«iine, Syria and China down 
10 the Italian, German and Japanese aggression, the 
author, by a wholly inscrutable process of reasoning, 
comes to the unexpected conclusion that there is coming 
a new ‘golden age through modernization, free from un- 
healthy tendencies, political, economic, social, and reli- 
gious.' Tv hat the author states as a conclusion i», indeed, 
no more than a matter of faith wrih him; for he does 
occaviontlly refer to it as a dresm, although he still seeks 
w defend il on somewhat flimsy grounds. Thus, on page 
IM, he says : 

“H we appear to be visonary. and too cpivmi'lic and ‘ 
unpractical. let us assume that our dream proves to be 
such and no more, that the good that we find coming to 
the wotid does not happen. Then the other allemalive 
IS the disaster that will overtake this machine civilization, 
which will end in a relapse to barbarism and the oliimato 
exiiBcnon cl man. But we cannot believe in this alter- 

This hind of reasoning is hardly convincing. 
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Ilftticsily. Uic Iwk ii a iJecfpllTe and a diaapnninlbg on^. 
It atari* Iroin a good rational analytU of ixifiiiea) rvrnt«> 
and rtartly wlicn the rmlrr Lrgini to c*pf«t a aoeio- 
loglral explanation of thmp ildnp*, the argument n»e» to 
an ethereal and mytilcal plane, prophriyine ft goMen age 
for the world and ending with an Invoeaiha, of lh« 


of the career of Dadyhah Regam. contort of Chaziuddjn 
Haidar, j\awab of Oudh during 1814-27. llie text xr** 
written by one Abdul Ahad. Sbcritladar In the office of 
the Urfllih Reiidency at Lucknow at the initaoce of 
lieul. /. D. Shakeapear. Second A*»iil*nt to the Cntish 

;,■■■'■ I"" “'•''•-•‘i''", "• •'«> HetWent Col. low. Sir W. Sleeman, in lit* work /< /oumey 

Supreme Crralw, Tlie WA ha* been right}/ dedicated Through the Kingdom at Oadh merely care a deacnpuon 
to a 1 riocely Nohle Soul. ili^ Urgam't tiariling coup in favour of her alleged 

Bool Citato grandwn Kardun Bakhi dias Alunna Jan whom »h« wanted 

RUrAVALl : By Nanddal Doie, Second J^difton, 

Vot. I, I’arls f di; 2, CAueftewrry, CAaltcrjM & Co, 

15, Coilege Sguorr, Published by Bisivarup Host, Kda- 
bhman, SanfineAclan, Itolpur. Priee l2 as. per pari. 

Buporali by Nandalal Doae ia a ahrei delight. 

Juil *a Plazman’a drawing* wt.>e hailed with delight in 


place on the throne of Oudh, but her full career 
had bilherlo remained ahrouded in ob*euniy. The 
pr'aent monograph baa fifted the veil that hang on 
her romantic perwnaliiy and discloted for the Srit time 
an account or her anentrr, marriage, interference, and 
dominance ia the altie, and above all, her religioua belief* 
and praciicet. Jlarel/ do we get glicopsea into the acraglio 
of Indian King* and potentate*: tnanka to hfr. Taqi 
Ahnad'a rfforta. these page* enable ua not merely I 


ITngiind in on age which waa fiat linking from the watch the career of a powet-Ioviiig and apiriied woman 


faacmation of romance to blatant realism ao theae draw- 
ing* are a revelation in ihii material, itic age ol etira 
of the great past of India in creative art. The drawing* 
are based on the finest achievements of the mural painter*, 
chiefly of AJanta, and the work of the Rajput artisia Init 
they are not mere slavish copiei. We eitecm those a* 

'fortunate who will take their lesson* from these drawing* 
of heads of men and wom-in and beautiful pose* of 
Itnba. Mtndalal Bose's outline drawings ate powerful 
rendering*— but withal beautiful— of form and mas* in*' 
tinet mih life and eapriasion. He i* no less a master 
of line than hi* great progenitor* of Ajint*. The book 

is a second edition in a more convenient format m two -t- ■ -- - 

parti of a work which waa firai published several year* 

^ ’ • ‘ ' " • — duced and the nriMina and occasional fit* of reb 


but also to cast a peep into the world of royal femini 
aecltfsion where 1/ght and life did hardly eiiet. 

One of the topics which bai been discussed at length 
14 (he epresiion ol ike origin of Fandua fiakht dtoe 
Manna Jan who was auperaeded by the British nominee 
Muhammad Ab Khan on the throne of Oudh. Sleeman 
declared that "Munea Jan waa the son" of Naaitvddia 
llsidar. 

T1t« moat inierestiDg portion of the book ii the 
accoaol of rtbgioua innovatiooi introduced by the Began 
and Naairuddin liaidar. eg, the Cbhat cerenoey of 
Imam Mshdi, the institution of a body of ‘'Aechhotis'' 

‘ ' lo be the wire* of the Inaou, iha 

igioui ecstasy uoder which the Began 


the book la praelicilly a gift and every — - >-•— .. 
art should secure copies. 


orthodox lalam tbat they would be read with the greetest 
interest br all; hr. as Sir Jadanaik remark* ta the Fore- 
word, “uey illustrsie ■ phase m the development of 
AtiT Citosft Stuaiam known to few of ua before " 

Mr. T*<}i Ahmad has not made the truislation literal 
but he bu made it very tradable. We have noticed abpa 
in composition here and there, eji, page 4, I 25, p 26, I 
12. p. Z7, 1 8. p. 59, 1 ?, but la spile of ibis defect we base 
besitation in oifertsg our warm coogratuiatioaa to the 


INDIA SPEAKS : Edited untk iniroduelioa by B. 

Koyd, hf-A S K. Lahiri & Co. Cdeulia. 

For oyer a ^ntu^ and a ** ao Pewtation in oaertng cur warm coBgratuiaiioas to trie 

Mohun Roy to that of Jawihat Lai Nehru, gre | iraoslaior for hia discovery of the Persian manuscript and 

have addressed the nation and the general public ^ translation - 

'nd international rutevest. |n s'" ' 


diverse topics of national and , , , 

the short compass of JOO pages, the editor has aocceeded 
in presenting a wide range of topic* discussed by diBev- 
ent types of leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, Syad A^d 
K-fian. o3p.r'rdff8nha- v«aV.hn.',- ..*ivolund-.X;bw -TO.k 
and Gandhi, Asutosh Mookcijee and C K Das, Kabindrt- 
nath Tagore and Sarojmi Naidu In the selection of the 
specimens of speech we find that the editor is Jodieioos 
and discreet, aiming to help the rising generation of 
aludwils in appreciating the lofty thought* of their 
national leader* Such a volume, we hope, would help 
etlmulaiing, in the mind of our atudenta, real intetesi in 
the public affairs of our country. The introductory note* 
on Oratory and Principles of Public Speaking odd to the 
interest of the book, 

K. Nao 

TARIKKl BADSHAll BECAM : Translared by 

Mahunmad Tagi Ahmad, MM LT umh a For^d 
Av Sir ladunoih Sarkar. Piiifwfted by the Mian Press, 
ltd. Allahabad. 193S Pp. 98-\-vii. 

The book under review is the English translation of 
n Persian manuscript, embodying an interesting account 


N. B. Rat 


»A/25\t/,.4;jXO}SOMV,Vts.' - . F rF .Eadlf 

iSafen). Pubtishid by G. A ft'alesan A Co , Afadras, 

I^ce Re. I 

fa (his handbook of about 150 pages a good deal of , 
nsefat informiuon is given in regard to the Madras 
Presidency and ouch subjects as education, primary and 
secondary: public health and nutrition of the individual; 
the co-operative isovement; administraton of civil justice 
and village aelf-government and rural reconstruction. A 
number of suggestions pnintmg out the lines of future 
devdopoeBt is also made. But this mass of inform* 
tioB and suggestions are not presented in en aitraclive 
form and one wonders whether the object of the writer— 
ibat of making the electorate think of these problems 
in a realistic and practical manner— can be achieved 
by such a publication. Tbc titie of the book too ia soie 
leading and not expressive of its contents. 


GtIKMtfKB Nihal Sincu 
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OUR DIFFERENCES : By M. N. Roy.' Samteaty 
Library, ColUg’ Square, Calcutta. Pp. Rs, 2/-. 

ROYISM EXPL.\1NED ; By M. A'. Roy end K. K. 
SMa, Sarasuaty Library, College Square, Cidcutla. 
Pp. Price annas -Z®/*- 

Tbe two smsll books are of interest and Talue to 
many intelligent men who fail to anderstand why lllr. 
hf. N. Roy is disowned by the moTement in India of 
»hich he was the pioneer from abroad. Mr. Roy in the 
first book explains his differences with the rommanisl*. 
These are, according to him, “no differences'* For, the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist Iniemaiiona] 
hsd rejected his theory; but the Serentb World Oingress 
went back to the old position — i e. of the united fronts 
in the fight against British Imperialism. “Thu being 
the cs'e, as fat as 1 am concerned, the contTUveisy is 
closed; there are no differences any longer.” The readers 
would Balorally then conclude that his theory of "de^eolo- 
nisailon.’* his “revtsionism,” etc, are also the accepted 
theories of the communists; — and that would be 
absolutely a wrong idea to form. The differences are 
wide. ; they grow wider in tactics as Nfr. Roy proses 
daily. He is himself the victim of ulira-lefiiam that he 
condemns in his critics of the past. Indeed, as bSs ro* 
workers most have perceived, as Mr. Kemik now anst 
bare seen, Mr. Roy cannot be saved from hirosetf. 
While Royism is explained, fairly in these iwo books, 
Royism is exposed daily by Roy bmself. If Roy is the 
tno*i bnltiani intellectua] of ihe Indian Left as be wntea. 
Roy IS the Iea<i dependable political leader of the Left 
SI he act*. 

CBsnaoviioa 

MOTHER INDI.\ : By ArtJbaran Ray. PuUished 
by the Gita Prachar Karyalaya, 103/11, Monoharpukur 
Read, Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 43. Pnet At 3 oaly 

The booh i«*d* well and w full of patriotic fervour. 
Sometimes it eves verge* on a rhapsody “ Mother India.” 
we are told at ^e very oittet, “is not a mere name or a 
figure of speech; she is a Soul and rersoaahty, a goddess 
Tower who has a suMion to fulfill in ihe world” (p. 1). 
It is undoubtedly a fine sentiment for an Indian bat is 
blis'fuUy indifferent to the realities of tbe situation. 
“The political freedom of India” the author proceed* to 
assure us, “is bound to come because it is a condition 
necessary for the manifestation of the Soul of India” 
(p. 2t). This IS like tbe Jews’ hope in their Mesvab; 
lyuiie elevating, but wuhoul any indication of ns necessary 
fulfilment. The fact that the freedom of India is “bound 
to come,” does not, we hope, imply that there sbonld be 
no striving for it. 

The Napoleon Laplace incident referred to on page 
26. is omewhal wrongly stated- LaPlace was not 
' eipiaxning' to Napoleon tbe relative pos.iion# and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; be went to tbe Emperor 
to present a copy of his book on the Celestial Mechanism, 
And Napoleon did not ask LaPlace "where is the place 
of Cod in your system ” : this would be a crude question 
to a»h: but he only remaAed that he was irfd that 
LaPlace had not mentioned the Creator of the Universe 
in his bonk. To this LtPlace's reply was not ibat ‘ibcro 
was no place for Cod in the Universe’ but that be did 
not require such a hypothesis. We have a summary of 
this eonvcrsaimn in BitPs “Uutory of MathrnatJct,’’ from 
which it Is quolel by Ward in his “Kiiaralum «wf 
Agnostiritm.'' We hope Mr. Ray will realise tbe differ- 
ence between this version and his. 

U. C. BrtJimcnaaju 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE WEST t By Kshhish 
Chandra Banerjee. To be had of ell principal Bookstalls. 
Illaslrated. Price Rs. 2-3 only. 

Two earlier volumes of the author’s travel notes (l/y 
Tracels in the Bast and Across the Near East) were 
noticed in these columns some time ago. This volume 
describes his tour in Greece, Italy. France, England. 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey, and will 
be read with interest. 

P. B. S. 


THE ALL-INDIA INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CI4L DIRECTORY. 1938-39 : Edited by M G. Desai. 
Bwf., and C. R S. Rao, sJf. Published br the All-India 
Indasiriat Federation, Medoies House. lUcdotcs 5freef, 
Fort, Bombay. Price Rs 2. 

This is a very o*efiiI compilation, furnishing detailed 
information about various industrii] and commercial under* 
takings in 6nti«h India and the Native Slates Some 
insiroctive papers have been contributed to the volume 
by Sir M. VisesTirayya, Mr. J. C Kumarappa, Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar, Honhle 3tr, Covindlal Shivlal Alotilal, Mr. J P. 
.Nfehta and other*. 

Somv De 


SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI— His Lirt A^B 
Tttciiivcs AHD OTnni Papebs . By Siivtenda Praiad 
Kulytr, snth a Foreword by Aeharya Ram Deco. 

Iished by Sharma and Rulyar, Patna City. Price Re- l-d 
only 

Thia book contons a short biography of ihe 
Swaouji, founder of the Arya Samaj, logelber with a 
Chapter on tbe exposition of the tenel* of the SamaJ. 
Hence it will be found very u«eful by all who de«ire to 
know about the Arya tnovetnent vnthin a ahott compait. 

IsBAs CKA.N&IU Rat 

LIFE’S SHADOWS Br Kumara Guru, nth a 
Foretrord by Sir S. Redhakrishnan. Published by D- B, 
Taraporerala Sons & Co.. Hornbr Road, Bombay Price 
Rs 2 or 3s 

The Author has sought in this book to “prevent, 
from a psvchical vtandpoint and m various aspects, a 
realistic picture of the educated Tamil Brahmin of the 
last generation." The thiraclers in the tketche* of bn 
book belong to a period of tranvition in India when the 
stream of v-'siem cinluiiion had already begun to flow 
io and vitally affect the foundation of tbe Indian civilixa- 
lion. Many young men of the time succumbed to tbe 
dasling bnJliance and superficial glamour of tbe western 
modes ol life but some al*o remodelled their outlook of 
life to a certain extent without losing th'-r Indian soul. 

The characters tn ' Life's Shadows ' fall under one 
or the other of the two categories, mentioned above. They 
•re more types than individual*: still every sketch as a 
wb^e has a singular charm and intrteiL It appears tbe 
aketches have prusanly been wrliien for tho«e who have 
BO insight into the mysteries of Indian civiliiation. The 
author faai attempted to point out the rationxlutic and 
scienliGe basis of msov of our euviom* and trad lions, 
and has been snceessful to a considerable extent. He ia 
BM hhud to the ’defects of Hinduism ’ but one wishes 
ibat be could have seen some good points of the we«*ern 
ctvibxaiioB. 


J. C. BlliTTlCntBTTA 
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(1) JALS\GHAR,*(2) RAS\KALI. (3) AGON; By 
ToTasankar BmtTji. The Ranjtm Publishing House, 25/2, 
Mohanbagan Row, Calcutta Price Rs. 2, Re. 1-12 and 
Re. hl2, respectively. 

The first are books of short stories, while the last 
one is a work of fiction. 

Short story is perhaps the youngest branch 
of literature. Though it entered late in the field, it immedi- 
ately caught the imagination of the reading public, and 
powerful writers found in it a medium of ejpre-ton with 
almost infinite possibilities. During the first part of the 
last century, short story flourished m France and Russia 
in all ns Tanety, rigour and beauty, as it did nowhere else. 
About half a century ago Rab.ndranaih Tagore introduced 
this artistic innovation into our literature. In India he is 
not only the pioneer hut the greatest writer in the depart- 
“c** stories will rank with the best in the 

world. Since its introduction, the Bengali short story like 
her sisters in other countries has undergone multifarious 
tran.formations and has assumed rich and etrange shapes 
As regards this particular branch of literature Bengal can 
hold her own against any literature of the world. 

• Banerji is one of those writers who can 

infuse hie into their writings. Within a eoroparatirely 
snort period he has come to the forefront as a powerful 
■writer of short stones. Tarasaokar is realmic not in the 
narrow sense of the term. The writer who Is unable to 
identify himself with hia characters cannot bring out their 
salient features. Tarasankar has real experience of 
yiUage life, his observation is acute, and although bis 
«alim is bom of sympathy with his ebaraeteri. be never 
mnchea from facing the developments and implications aris- 
ing naturally out of the different iituations in which they 
are placed He is never hesitating 

or the twelve short rtones in the Jalsaghar ‘Raibari’ 
and the complementry story ‘ Jalsaghar ’ (the hsU of amuse, 
ment), from which the book derives its title, are almost 
unique in their conception and treatment Of the several 
pneratioBs of the mighty Roy Zemindars, Tarasankar selects 
two individuals, the one who builds the hall of amusement 
la his manor-house and carried by the flood-tide of proper- 
ity is destmed to be one of the founders of the great Roy 
tradition, and the other who, when the ebb tide in the 
lortune of the family has set in, finds himself, though 
ae'litute, still the bearer of the same great Uadilion. 
Iwasaakar treats lhe«e two individual characters in ibcir 
cmerent aspects, in the two abovemeniioned stones res- 
pectively, m a masterly fashion. 

Rasaf.-oli is a collection of nine short stones. Heir 
al-o, the author’s forceful treatment has made •ome of the 
stones, e.g„ • Agradani ’ and ‘ Rasakali,’ quite out of the 
common. Tarasankar Banerji never strives after effect 
and fever tries to give a twist to the natural evolution 
®i the character and the plot or the inevitable develop- 
ment of the situation. 

Agun (or Fire) is a novel in which the author alirmpis 
at applying a new technique. Chandranath and Hiru are 
more of types than individual characters Though not as 
successful as his short stones, the book is luierrslmg 
throughout and shows m its pages that m «pile of faulte 
wrifer ®“thor, Tarasanwar Banerji, is a powerful 

SAlLEVDIUSaiSHSA Law 


S Jogeshchandra Bagal. 

^ Lane, Calcutta, 

i'p. 190. niustratid. Price Rupee one only. 

TliU is a competent and nseful summarv. intended 
fw joun- readers, of the political situation ii d.fferrat 

■? 5I*m. Afghani.,” 

Gef^any and the Create,^ 
a'’'"'"’ Ct-ua. Japan and 

'"‘m ■' 'J- Bm, 

t-aictttia. Pp. 140. Illustrated Price Re. I only. 

"f * companion volume, and contains biographical 

SKJsiT'E™"' 

PlTINBIHARI SE^ 

MARATHI 

sta¥e”Kbd,; ™'‘ S''”™' 

®t the Kaihiawad Petimsuh t^d "K o«r^h?cb T ' 

Tli" IUV.’ f” w. .s 

,ta"r " 

K' S’,=2n,r s 

Palanpur asnd forbade uotouchablM 

■"t-s.'dtTrs s 

to widow marriage, they followed a liberal 
The editor has appended to each volume a slo.sarv 

index brtb in Marathi and English. These are 

menta Ui« enable the average student " . 
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dscumenH with e»« and accuracy. The publication^ 
th«e Selections it surely a |T«ol ‘o country^ 

K. R. Qam.>co 

OniYA 

MUKTI-SATAKA : Dy Sri Surtndrm^h SercngL 
Published by the Author, tiahmtga. Cuttaek. f p. 21. 

The author has chosen some of the teacUncs, of 
Swami Vnekananda and others and concerted them into 
the hundred verses embodied in the present 
Although the spirit of true poeirr is lacking in the* 
verses ^Tct we hope, they will help to dir*eininale the 
teachlngV ol true Hin<lui«ra into the heart of Oris»« 

Nismal Kujia* Bose 

HINDI 

PRALAYASE-PEHLE (a flat) s By Unlo Proud 
Singh. MM U-B-. Published ^ Sod Cyan 

Sadm. Aligarh and Indore. Pnee annas eight. ^ 

In all probahil.ly this is another of those idea- 
olavs” which the present day Hindi wnlers specialise 
Viewed from this angle the prologue is 
body of the play b grey fish in a 
afraid, the untrimmed plumage of its 
“ pUy " be staged, would prove none too meigorauag lo 

STOI JAMDU SWAMI CIIARITRA : B) Pf^‘ 

proprietor Digambo’ Jan Pusiakalaia. Surat. Pnee Re l-t. 
This translated biogtsphy oi S^r. Jaabuswaim *^W 

poranes. BauiU Sihm 

WIDU 

Urdu pi.!, ol lb. P'jVfX iTip"iS lb."- E-''" 

S’i.d'm’bl iKi. II .■ ■ d"'* 

posium. Bawaj Sabw 

GUJARATI 

MALLIKA ■ By OAumkelu. Printed at the Vas^ 
PrJLg^. A^rdabaJ. Cloth cover Pp. SJ2. 
P?^e Rs. 2S (I93i). 

vf 11 I fiTni^ta of one long story and eleven sh^ 

, r^^^^h^is an a«'“P* “> Tl’*/* 

me soul , £ J fe ,nd overcoming them Ibe 

.1 M. “ " Tb. l0.g ««, pmo 

mystery of Ii * . -grson* ©f various grades of onr 

several P*" P*'^ „oman of the town, reclaimed by one 
society. Tam t e MsUika, the daughter of a 

Tan mad after Avmash who wanted lo work to 

, ,S.l Bb—" B""' ■ 


loving each other in their own rough way still «ocere la 
their ailachment. are some of su^h pictures ^e short 
stories are enlertsining. On the whole, we find that the 
work Iwars the stamp of the wnlcr's ability. The 
Iininiaec will help to make the work popular. 

JANGIZ KHAN; By RamonUc I. Dalai, DM 
t I. n Published by Jiranlol Amariht Mehta. Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. Cloth eoter. Pages 224. Price Rs. 2 
(1933) icith a portrait oj Jangii Khan and other pictures. 

Though there are many books In European Isngusjea 
bearing on the life and conquests of Jangiz Khan, there 
was none such in Gujarati. Tlie present book has there- 
fore supplied a long-felt want. The background against 
which bit idientures and conquests have to be viewed 
was the state of society eaisting m his lime politically 
and otherwi>e. Justice could be done to him only if this 
correct perspective is preserved. Mr. Dalai has tried to 
present his subject in that ehrreci perspective and 
although It is based on an English work, that of Harold 
Lamb, so well has be rendered the Iran'lition that it 
reads IiU an original work. It is sure to siiract notice. 

NAJUK SAWARI ; By Vinod Kant: fj}<vrai K. 
Paidya, B.A. Profeiser of Cuiaraii, M. T. B. College, 
Surat Printed el the Anand Press, Bharnagar, Cloth 
bound. Pp. 307. Pfiee Re. 1-3-0 (1938). 

“Najuk Sawan” procession of a deheate person, is. 
a title borrowed from the work of a well known deceased 
Cuiaraii poet. -Mr. Vijsyrsi'i name Is 
with heavy technical, ultra enticil. wd highbrow^ 
writing Very few suspected that he had a Jighter 
side and bad cultivated It. This collection of abwt 
twenty three essays brings out lh»j,h»hfer aide and ^ 
iravs his quiet humour. It is not lend or lying on the 
surface In some places there >a biting Hic8<in U.g. la 
Maya Sundari) in other light pJeasaatn- (e^, the com- 
mencement of Sukhaviii). We are so pfeijed to weW - 
this agreeable departure on the part of Me. Vaidya and 
hope he would follow ibis work up with others couched 
in the ssme vein. * 

D^SHMI ! By PraJassham. Brinred at the Vir 
r.ioya printing Press, Ahmedabad Paper cover. Pp. 
12$. Pnet Re. OB-0 (1938). 

Davbmi IS bread made from flour mixed wvth nulk 
in place of water and can be eaten by Puritanical 
Brahmins as part of their evening meat, without nnder- 
coing the trouble of bathing and putUng on silk, before 
eating “Dashmi" consists of ten short stones which « 
the wnler of the short Introducuon, Mr. RamanUl 
Desai, says, contains in it the germ of very good future 

K. M. J 
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fiiigc JR Ancient times and which are iwokIwI nient of the liuniaii Innhs wJii’ch support llie 
HI aticienl Itiitmn lrcnti'‘f<. Wo l»ave in llioo iimoks, nr the fclirring notes of the rhytiimic 
dimccs, wliidi arc free frnui any foiin of U-at'^ of the drum. All thc'-c varied olouicnts 
p(dantry, a wonderful hleiiding of tlassic and aic womlcrfully fused into one integral whole 
rurnnie niotivi- witli unsupliisticatcd forms of and cast an irresistible spell over the rural 
folk (\]iie'sion. iiudicmc, a spell wliich could be uimii'takah!) 

Thc'c lua-k dances arc os'-eiitially demo- felt esen by the distinguislied art connoisseurs 
crutic in rliaractoi and form an inlegrid iMirt who wUneN<cd the perforinanee in Calcutta ia 
of the rcligimix and social life of the rural a corner of the city, in nn urban setting which 
Hindu population of Bengal, irrespective of wiiistitutcd a positive disadvantage to its proper 
• 'I'-te or lank. They arc not pracliscd as n exprcs'sion and appreciation. 


thing ap.'iit from life as a so-railed |>»‘j/ormance 
of lilt on a thcatiical ^tage. They fonn ns 
inurii a pait of tiie natural life and .scenery of 
(he Village as the tr«-s, ruers aral the people 
tliem'elves and arc performed entirely in the 
o])»n iiir on tlic occasion of the annual religious 


The /3/>t item in the lycrlormsncc na* 
the Mtthadc\a dance. The Siidhxili, Arjun 
Ikliaia, and hi« assistant, Kesava BchSra, first . 
take their ^tand on the o/>cn arena without any 
artificial stage sccncrj' or screens of any des- 
cription Nor do they thein«elves have any 


fostnal of Choifm SankrunO. The artistes arc make up at all in the waj' of dres-s hut stand 
drawn from nil ranks of nil the ca!>(c3 and they ns ordinary villagers in their ordinary daily 
participate m the dances in a spirit of dc%olion, garb and procecil to give n series of vigorous 
as an net of pcrrotinl sadfiann heats on (heir Dhaks invoking (lie spirit of tlie 

Tlic musks arc the property of the village ilancc On the part of the actual performers 
Hindu caimnumty and are subscribed for by one of the divine art, there is also no attempt 
nml nil a-* such.* Tiicre are several p.irtios of wh.Mevcr at producing anv illusion of stage 
these folk aiti«tcs wlio pro'cnt ma«k dames effect. No di<guise is made of the fact that 
deputing a spiritual ideology in the Pergana they are onlmaiy Mllngeri, well-known to the 
Kiigninri in the Tnngail Subdivision id the audience, who have dresepd thciii«ehe8 in n 
district of Myinensmgii. The jiarticular p.irly special garb for the purpose of participating in 
winch was brought by mo to Calculla for the the s&lhona of the dance. The part of 
mirnose of demonstration hailed from the iMahadeva in this particular party is performeil 
Uume of Biiinafnir m that lor.'vhly The alternately by JiraJabSshi Kaibartn and 
Icirler of this party and the drum instructor i« Promothanatli Goswami. Tiic nrti«te wears a 
Aritin Bcliari, ordinarily known as the Miiiple red Imn-eloth; the front of (lie body 
miien or the drummer. At the time of the wai't upwaids, as well ns the legs and arm'’, 
nrr/ormnnccs at the roligioU'* festiv.al. lie is h completely bare cveept for a smearing of 
civen the special appellation of ^iddhuh wlurh white a«lies and chalk A double string of 
has the profound meaning of ‘ atlnmr” or rtidroK^ha seeds is worn round the neck and 
“jnspircr” of the rhvthimc sad/mim or -pintual a simple re«l cloak reaching slightly below the 
cMTci'C and in that cap.it ity he is .iceorded knee* is worn on the back. Ife al-o wears a 
special Generation ami n«pcct by all cnsti-» wig of black hair with two long matted locks 
The jxirty consist'* of five other artistes frtnu reaching down to the knees d.'mgling in front 
(lie «ainc Milage. One of tliesc fitibngs fo rtlg tm oVitvr swtr oi' ibv miat-. NM Anna’* iW 
«amc caste (BehSrai a« the Itai/rti and holds re\X'rcntially the mask of MaliSdcva 
licrioims tlic part of an a-'i-^tant druimner and which he i-* about tn wear. In this posture he 
the others beinng rc'iicctively to the rn-te ndianccs fitnn a corner from ainong-t the 
of Putratlhar (carpenter), M.ilakar (Mali), audience and holding up tlic mack Inch with his 
Kadnit.n Iboatni.an ami trader) and Oo-wanu lwn«K he licmh down nml touches the gmund 
(l)r'dmiin) thus reproentnig a eros» section of with Ins head ns nn net of devotional prepar.H- 
ilmo'jt tlie’entire Hindu caste hierarchy of the turn tn the sacr.anient of Wearing tlic mask nf 
‘ the Di\me Spirit. As soon as he puts the ma'k 

■ on his face, two attendants tie it up with 

•strings. They then place a simple iron tnshul 
(trident) in his right hand, which he hoW* 
upraised high in (he air, .and a small sankha 
(roncli-shcll) on his extended left hand. Round 
botli the ankles are tied strings of simple hr-i^ 
ankle licKs thus completing the dressing 
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Till- <li^nUy (»f tlie !n:J-'k of Muliadovn !•» 
griutly licightencil by the crown of ^nak^‘^. with 
wliicii It Is Mirmonntotl. the «nakcs fonuiuR the 
crown heinj' three or fne m luiinhcr. 

The niiv'k jncUnling tl\e er^wsn ot 
siinnoiinting it liollo\\e<l an<l car\«'tl out of a 
single piece of innii:;(> or Icful wno*l. To pUe the 
nccc'sar^' fleshy (one fliifl sJieeii (o (he surface of 
tlic wooden skeleton of tiic mask, it i' pla«teri»I 
and covered over with a elotli ®oakeil and 
smeared in clay w fiich, when <iried up, la painted 
o%er with a tliirk appiication of paint in the 
requisite colours. The only colours cinploycil 
in the Shiva ma«k arc simple white nn<l black 
A red cloth i' bandaped tiphtly round the head, 
ears and front of the neck, so that the ina'k 
may fit tiphtly round it. A third eye is paintwl 
on the forelicad of the nia«k in acconlanrc with 
tradition. 

Perhaps the mo«l fundamental element in 
the whole art is the conception of the iiia'k an*! 
the painted de«ign on U as it supplies the 
particular mood and toehiiR of the co'inic *pirit 
whicii is sought to be dchncate<l tlimugh the 
mu<ic of (he drum and (lie danie moicments of 
the huiuau figure wearing the mii'k The mo't 
prominent mood portiaied in the Mahadev.i 
ma«k, sculpturally a« well ii' pictoii.illv, is die 
supreme spirit of lofl> detachment the spirit 
of ■unconquera\>\c freedom and watiirAfncs-* 
pcrmeateil by an elTortle*' iioner which taints 
and holds in ea«y and cfTortlc's «heck the most 
turbulent and unruly element' m the uniKp-e 
as depicted by the lioode<l 'nake*- Miimoiinting 
the mask. 

Tlie notable feature of the Mahadiia inoOl 
in thi‘» dance is that it represent* tlic IktijiuiU 
conception of Shiva — not a remote pliilo-ophiciil 
and supernatural ab«traction of (he revolving 
and whirling univcr-e which fomi' the Shiva 
motif of South-Indian art but a di-liiictivc 
Bcng^th enratton f« tlw fana of n <omfmia(iou 
on the one hand of the complctelv detncbfvl 
and unworldly Yogi with the trishid m haml 
and on the other, of the married man who has 
a wife at home and who acknowlcilge^ a 
husband’s duty towards her to supply (he 
conch-shell out of which ate made tlic bangles 
which she loves to wear In this conception tlie 
hooded snakes on the head represent the tamed 
passions of Inmianity This personal and 
human conception of Mahadeva i« a distinct 
feature of rural Bengal being part of the dcej>. 
seated ideology of the lural Hindu population 
of the province and is really symbolical of the 
drama of human life and of the spirit of Man 
trj’ing to reconcile the inner call of renunciation 


with the evtcnial d.iily dutic' of tlie wonlly 
life. 'Dih $hiv.i Diiitif i' delinoateil throughout 
rural lUngai not only in -niigs and d.aiiros luit 
iil'o 111 the b.ilUii' and p'lintiniZ'- of the Piilun^ 
nnd in the earthen doll vcpic-cntation- of tin* 
iliity. Tlie tlcitic- of the imal ikiigahe 
Hindus and tlicir ciiUnu anil art are really the 
'Viiiholiral rrprt-eiU.idim- of (lie apotliea'is of 
Man and are bT-ed on the BciigiUc Sahajii/a 



V leaping mn^emcnl in die Dance of Sltakli 
idiology « i: , that Man at his best is the highest 
einbtwtinient of all Being 

Tbj- to the (kKinne 

embodied in the Persi.in couplet . 

" A] KhoHa Khiidi lalab 
\| khiidi Kiind* laiab.” 

• Fomi Self -cek srlf amt in «ctf seek Self). 

The basic features of (lie <ianic of 
Mah&kva me it> balance and re-tuunt and 
tile iligiiifieil rliytiiimc piogies- from slow 
iiHM'urid steps to the grailiially developed 
finale The body from (he waist npwaids ns 
well as the arms are held in a rigid attitude 
The inov’cinciits arc of the legs only, cveept that 
the \ip\Kr part of the Wly i-s swaycil with i\ 
dignified movement from side to 'ule accoubng 
to the ddpnc of vigour icachcd by the dance. 
The movciacnts of the legs are characterised 
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liv nil yet Ji'tr.iin(<t Tfimlavii 

aiiamltiii, tliori' Im'Iiik iiniif of tin* t-pcrlndilnr 
in()\uiunt< Hint iir<* jji iicnilly witli 

till* iiion* (>(rplii«(io«t((| foriiH of tin* lUnw of 
Sliiva. Tiirn* is iiIh* it total iilj-rine of any 
altiuijil at KtaRi* iffoct or of any MwItm or 
otlicr toiivfntioiml pu'is or inmoKnijtliif iitti- 
lii'lii* All llic iiiovi'ini Ills pnnutl out of the 
free iiufl iiuturn! intnr otro of mativi* mU-ox- 
prc"-Kin of tiic arti'tc. In fart, the nrtu.il 
uioMniciit** vary tnn'-iiiiriilily fiom nrti'to to 
iirti'*tr iiniH rHiniilini; Hie ►anu* diarncier within 
the i-aiiic parly. Tlie leading nioHvo of this 
jlahudcva (hiiire, as nluacly cxplaiiMsl, is l!ip 
jMirtrayal of a ppirit of lofty ilotadiim-nt, 
(onihineii witli the ralni harmony of inwnrd 
joy that marks the pjiirit of the hijdi-Hmlrsl 
nclii'c. In popular lleriKali art and phil(w»j>liy, 
wi|iltK-8 of nifnciiirnts ninl artUity arc Ml 
apart entirely for the Rhakti to wliwn Shiv.a 
imparts (ncrjiy for ncthily, hiin-tlf reiiuainin}; 
in Hie lofty i-phere of enlin (ictnehiiHnt expres- 
fcc’il hy mci'iird .and liiplily restrained 
rhythmic niovciiionts, Tlie dance of Mah3dc%’a 
i& ilrsijjncd to produce in the audience a spirit 
of Ryntheda and hannony helwcen a lofty and 
placid non*attnclitnenl on the <me hand and the 
duties of domestic life <m the other,— between 
tlie mundane life and tli<' life of tlie inner 
Hiirit, between wordly work nn<I W'- 

betweeii Ilc.avcn fi.yniboliscd by the Tri'huh 
nnd the earth (symbolised by the Sankhn). 
the actis'itics of the mundane life, nithoiis'i 
dutifully perfonucil, assuming a comparative- 
ly insignificant value m relation to the higher 
spiritmal value of existence 

After the Mahadev.a dance has come to 
its natural climax to the accompaniment of tlie 
Dhak, there fellows a brief interval during 
which n shoit melodious chant !> sung by two 
or three of the artistes with a view to preparins 
the audience for the next scene 

The next item is the piecc-ac-resisittncc oi 
the programme, namely, the dance of K3h. the 
personification of the supreme cosmic cnerp. 
A profound philosophical significance attaches 
to the dance, ns will be presently explained 
The artistes who perform the dance in this 
p.rty allemately are Muchirera Solnidl,.,r md 
Toraiii Kanto Das (alias Ks™ Mall). TI c 
artists dresses tip as a leitiale wearing a sini^ 
"lecvelcss blouse with a red diamrod-slialTOl 
design in the middle ol the bjeasl Below tim 
is iiotn a skirt made, with two bands of red 
doth sepnrntod by an intenening band of blue 
S Sounding bells are worn on both lew 
and slinplo ineapensi.c b.ansles both at the 


wri'li sinil at the cllxnvs. Tiiiix* i-* aho 8 
Miiiph* giHiiiu! h.itigiiig from Hie li*'’k nn tin. 
breatt mid a rotigli wig uf iiiatU-)! hair naeliiiiR 
iichm' the w'ai't, Tlie laii'k is worn in the same 
fii-lihm ill 111 tlie tase of Mahadeva. The K 3 !i 
iii'i'-k iB mNo matlo from a single hollowed out 
piitc of wood (X((pL tli.il a dil'iclKd piece of 
w<kk 1 i-i ii'cd foi (he protniiiiog rcil tongue am! 
tl«rc ii a simple design of i>amt(d pa*lc ho-ird 
Miriiimiiitiiig the wooden diructure of the ma-k. 
lAcept the white of the eyes nnd (he hl.ick of 
the cyc-l«'dl> the rest of the face is painted blue 
with red lines mirei-cnting llio two blood 
Mre.iias trickling from the two ends of the 
inotiHi, Ked lines al-o mark the eye-hrows 
and oriiamenh*. After the mask is worn hy Hie 
artiste, (he ntleiidant places a l.hdnrd (a 
UiDgnh type of sword) in licr iipraisciJ right 
lianii ami n round rnrllicn farS or kimp-holder 
with a homing wick in it in the extended left 
hand Sometimes the pword is litld in the left 
liaixl nnd the lamp in the right. The symbolism 
imployeii 1*. tiniplc, direct nnd yet profound. Tlte 
lamp iicld rigidly without any movement what- 
ever, represenLs the gteaddy burning flame of 
life. The active swonl-nnn represents the netiic 
-(niggle for cxi-tencc and for pclf-prc-ervatioi 
and self-defence, ns well ns nn aggressive Little 
with the enemies of life. The prominent bright 
eyes repre-ent clarity of nnd fixity of piin’^’-c 
and iktenninalion. Tlie protruding tongue 
repn-en(s Hie cver-un«atiati>d urge of life aiul 
(he i»uriK)sc of being and the de-ire for sclf- 
rc.ali-.aluin nnd self-fulfilment. Tbii- ntenutml 
with Hie steartily burning hfc-flame on one li.-uid 
nnd the rrresi-tiblc wrai>ons of defence nnd 
aggression on the other and the cver-un- 
satiatcd urge for self-realisation resi-Hc^-ly 
driMDg her onwanl, the cosmic Shnkti or 
personification of the cosmic energy bepns her 
D.incc of Joy to the rhythm of the drum. It 
Is tlie rhythmic joy of dance that alone can 
sii'tain the spirit of Life in its stnigglc for 
existence nnd self-realisation and in its grim 
battle against the enemies of progress 

Before the dance of Kali takes place, the 
Mabadexa appears again dressed exactly in 
his garb described abox’e and lies prostrate on 
bis back in the middle of the arena in a perfect- 
ly motionless state. The Sh.akti on her part 
Uicrcupon performs a quick running movement 
round the prostrate figure of her divine consort 
and when after a complete round she reaches 
his feet, she deliberately npproaclies hint 
bctvrcen his extended legs and lifting her right 
leg places her right foot on his chest and in 
tliat position performs a few simple and quick 
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tl.ince iiiovcinenfs to tlio a(.-coi»{inniincnt of the 
drum, iiflcr which she withdraws her foot from 
the botly of Mahdtlcva and piocceds to perfonn 
her joy dance of the sclf-prcsei-vation of life 
and dcstnjcfion of life’s enemies, while the 
arti'te who rcprc'cnti) Mahadeva gets up from 
lii-s prostrate position and ]ca\cs the arena 
liaMU" performed his initial part in setting 
Shakti on her cour-e. This inomontarj' act of 
S|iakti placing herself above the prostrate 
figure of her male which is a familiar 

subject of tiic representation of Kali and Shiva, 
is variously interpreted According to one 
school of thought, including the jwpiilar artists 
tlicin«chc«, Shakti is about to begin her dance 
of destruction of the entire world, when 
ilaliadcva, m order to save the riglitcous 
elements of the world against hep destroctive 
aclii-ity piostratcs himself in her path so as 
to check her indiscriminate, and unrestrained 
progress. Kali, without noticing her liusband 
ijing in her path, unwittingly treads on him, 
hut finding out her mistake, she immediately 
cheeks her unrestrained career and as a result 
of her intense surprise and bewilderment, she 
involuntarily protrudes and bites her tongue 
witli her teeth This sudden interlude sen'es to 
discipline her activity so as to keep it from 
destroying the world as a whole Tiic influence 
of Shiva thereafter dissuades her from destroy- 
ing the righteous aspects of the world and she 
confines her work of dc>tri!ction to the un- 
righteous in the shape of the Asuras with whom 
she li.ns n long and relentless fight until they 
arc finally esterminated It is the joy o! this 
fight against the evil forces of the world that 
delineated in the dance of Kali According 
to another school of thought, while the roam 
purpose of tile dance is the destruction of e\nl, 
the momentaTj’ physical contact with the 
prostrate body of Mahideva is interpreted as 
a Tdntric sexual act or Shiva-ShaKii union 
whereby she is charged by her male consort 
w-ith the righteous energy with which she is 
enabled to proceed wnlh her joyous taric of the 
destruction of evil. 

As the dance proceeds, the rhythms which 
arc slow to begin with become more and more 
accelerated and the movements of the legs 
become more and more of a Tandavn character. 
Shakti now crouches low, and now leaps in the 
air, while her gaze all the time remains fixed 
right ahead, whereas the arm wrielding the 
sword of destruction is brandished and whirled 
furioutly. "Under the wizardiy* of the drum- 
ming and the dance, the human being 
performing the dance appears to become 


traDafomicd into iin cxprc"ion of the divine 
energ>' oiciconiiiig all tlie forces of omI in a 
protracted but victorious combat. With .all 
tlw5 wildncN» of the movements there i? a stionj' 
abiding sen-e of an undcrlving spiritual .and 
bcnelitent purpose, to that the d.incc actually 
operates not to tcinfv the audience hut to 
generate in thoiu an evaltui ‘-pint of righteous 
energy' and iindauntcd courage Tlic genius of 
the folk artistes 'Uccccds in cntirdy divctting 
the Kilt dance of the character of i m<re aca- 
demic delineation and imparts to it an intensely 
personal and human intcicst 

There is no element of idol oi image 
worvliip present in the spirit of tlic-o duices o.' 
in the feeling produced among the audience 
The spirit of the dances, on the other hand, i-» 
distinctly non-dcnommational and broadly 



cosmopolitan and the effect produced is also 
correspondingly undcnominatioii.al, cosmopolihin 
and elemental. As the dance proccc<6, the 
audience only see before them the symbol of 
the flame of life fighting joyously it.s eternal 
battle of struggle for existence and for sclf- 
rcahsation through the destruction of the 
enemies that block its progress. The dancer 
does not lose himself in on unrestiaincd ecstatic 
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fit. On tlie oilier liimtl, llic entire pcrfurinancc 
is UMlclibeiatc nncl rntiimal symbolic mprct«n- 
tation of tlio bpint of joyous battle n^inbt the 
forces of evil niul the obfitructing liindrnnccs of 
life. As such the Kali dance may he described 
as tlio joy dance of t)ic soul of hiunanily jn its 
grim battle of life. It is pre-eminently the dance 
of Power and Vitality. The social and cduca- 
tiojinl value of this dance lies in the fart Umt 
it genes not only to transform and evalt the 
spirit of the actual dances and to promote 
tiicir pliysical fitness, but also to generate in 
the nvnlionce a spirit of active rourage and 
•v’igoiir of thouglit and activity. The complete 
absence of any conventional mi/dras or incono- 
graphic poses and the sincerity, freedom, 
directness and spontaneous character of the 
movements mates this inner meaning of this 
dance easily intelligible to one and all, including 
even little children, without the need for icfcr- 
ring for its interpretation to dictionaries of 
dance poscs- 

That the inner life urge and the genius for 
plastic expression of these folk artidcs is not 
confined to Puranio themes only, that llicy arc 
capable of appreciating and delineating the 
joy of li/Ci animating every section of the 
creation nncl every plane of c\istcncc, is 
effectively illustrated by the ecpwl skill, 
ciTcetiveneas and appropriateness uith which 
they enter into the indwelling joy-urge of such 
nnim/il«, as tlie tiger, crocodile and the monkey 
in dances with appropriate ma«ks representing 
these animni'i, accorafi.micd by movements 
distinctive of each of these animals which nre 
similarlv performed to the accompaniment of the 
drum TJie 6.amc skill is illustrated in the 
exquisite arti«lr>’ of the Bura-Bun dnnee 
rrprc'cntiiig a duet wherein two .nrfMes wearing 
masks of a middle-aged woman and an old m.in 
respectively move m rliytVmiic unison in ac- 


««i)|t.u»iiiM'i)t of iijo nolci of tlie drum reprt'enf- 
ing the joyous luiriiiony of conjugal existence 
and (he indwelling pjiint of work and joy ev'cn 
among the aged male anil tlio aged female. 
Tlicre H n ima-terful blending of humour and 
profimdd)' in these dances which place them in 
the level of high art and beyond that of mere 
ea-siial Binu-cment. The artistes have among 
their ippertoirc other interesting dances such 
as the Itadha-Krislina dance, the Hara-Parvati 
dance, (he Ganga dance and (he like. 

Ma«k dances of considerable v.aluc and 
importance arc also practised on the occasion 
of religious febtivals of the Chniira Sankrdntt 
by large sections of the rural population in 
other districts of Bengal and particularly in 
Vikrampur m the district of D.acca. The 
masks in the Vikrampur dances arc made of 
foka pith instead of wooii and the dances 
themselves in that area also exhibit certain 
local variations of con«idernbIe interest. In 
certain other districts the mn'ks are made of 
the dried !i.ard nnd of the gourd and I lia\c 
been able to secure a highly interesting inn«k 
of (his type for my folk art collection. 

By Mrtiie of the unique character of their 
elemental directness, spontaneity nnd sincerity 
and (heir high cultural nnd artistic significance, 
ns well ns their eocin) nnd ri'creatinn.al vnluo, 
nil theee ma«k dance* of rur.al Bengal, in 
common with other folk dances prncfisscd by 
the various sections of the people of the 
Hindu and Mo?lcm communUtes, deserve much 
ere.s(er attention than they have hitherto 
recencil nnd they de«cTVe to be converved and 
practi'od not on the urban tt.igc as items of 
eunosily and amusement but in their niral 
lurroundings as a vital social and educational 
force helping in the furtherance nf the natural, 
npontancous and unsophibticalrd development 
u{' tdc ruTTti' dth tfntt' cuiVtirir oi* iShngai’. 



SIADHUBINDU PAPAYA PLANTATION 

My Expcriniffnl 
By RAMJI HAXSRAJ, 

Chainnnn, Kathiairnr ViUngc Rccon-tlruction Comin^lftr 


AcTimiES in tlic flircction of Village Uplift 
lla^c been going on in Kathiawar for the la-'t 
fue years. Considerating the rircum«tnnces 
that obtain at present in Kathiawar, four pnv- 
granimes ha^o been laiinclicd ' 

First Programme ; ot 

Great emphasj., is laid upon ibe principle that people 



A Madbiiliindu papa)a tree bearini; fniiU •»< 
the sialk within a fool from above the proond 
should store as much cotton as is necessary for llieir 
clothes the cotton should be emned, carded spun and 
then woien by hand. 

Second Programme : Cattle-breedin? Tlw cow and 
the 01 of the “ Gir ’’ type are coii'idered lo be the best 
It is found that tb’s type of “Cir” has yery moeb 
deteriorated due to indifference of the people Some 
attention Is beins: given to the problem of breeding the 
best type of “Gir” cow and oi. 

Third Programme: Improvement of Agriailture. It 
ts desired lo increase the agrietillural produce by showing 
the advantage of proper application of <kitl and labour. 
All necessary vegilables for the village are lo be produced 
in the village. Experiments are to be made lo sow the 


seeds of groundnuts em! wheal which are proved lo l>e 
of snperior quality by research and experierce Tlie 
benefits of Sabf-ari Mandli Cmiil Cvoperaiivc Society are 
|o be explained t« the people, so that ii would be availed 
of in gelt ng credit for the farmer* lo increa'c the prc>du<-e 
Tlie Society is lo arrange the sale of (liesc products on 
a wholesale basis. 

Foanh Programme • Education. The aim is to make 
people liieralc *o that ihev can be equipped uiih nms- 



Anoiher Rambag Madbubindu papaya tree bearing 
fnuts on the stern ju«t above the ground 


Photo : P. R Kamani 

sary knowledge to put the above programme m action 
and make even some research. Of course, this education 
must be made suitable for rural reconslruclion programme. 
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A view of Madhubmdu papaya pUntaiion ai Rtinbas. I>h»Ti 

PhcK : P. R- Kaman 

With this prcfnee, I come to the subject 
^iritten at the licad of tliis articic. 


;en hi uvau - - 

As a practical experiment in agriculture, 
or intlcr horticulture, in so far as some fruit 
frera are concerned, I stnclcc tl>c Rnrabog 
Plnnlnlion three years ngo. “'''{jj""”? 

wh.it fruit trees would be suitable to the cu 
mate ami «oil of this particular place, we began 
S grSw fruit plants and trees, 'ucl. as the 
mnnfrn f»rfli>e oraiigo, tlic Allahabad and 
Rensre's jain’aili nnd ^srs end 

1." “rt"cr‘ls“rcMcd nnd tlic" wL thcrcolV 

Banana, Golden Banana, Madliubindii lapaja, 
ptc w.a'« taken in hand. 

’u,, tdl then, the Wnshington l’»PW» 
very tnmous end e.cryhody odv.sed “ 

onrl Yield .are cxtraordinnrdy satisfactory. I 
havc^ouiKl its pl.antation economic anJ P»y‘”e; 

Ro, I beg to place my experiment of Uic same 

'“''“only'th™ mooll'S oiler plsnf.g ;hi . t ype, 

V 7 C found that flowers appeared on the pl^ts 
Tnd Snn six months the plants were fuU of 
flo?ver« right from the stalk just above the 
^nm! The growth of these plants was more 
E?.?fMlnn that of other kinds of Papaya, and f.asle.1 them, we 
‘ e abundance and flic length of the leaves with their MM-ctnc* 


were greater than tha«c of 
other kinds. Tlie flowers 
were al'O more abundant 
tlian can be found on other 
types and wliat drew our 
particular attention was liiH 
that the number of maie 
papaj'a trees was conipari- 
ti\cly few while in the c.a«e 
of other kinds of papaya it 
is found that the number of 
male trees are 50 per cent of 
the total. 

\t'e were verj' much pleased 
to see this result and we de- 
cided that the plantation of 
this type should be made on 
a larger scale so that seeds 
of this type can be made 
available to jwple in large 
quantities. 

Only nine months had 
elapsed when the fruits on 
these 100 plants began to ripen The fniits w ere 
allowed to ripen on the trees. When we 



......c catd.le ting 

no toeJ In it. 

Photo i P. R Kamani 

CIO siinply eliarnied 
and RUperh siitcll. Hie 
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fact that the fruits uere extremely SAveet, 
iiavmg pleasant smell, beautiful purple colour, 
\ erj’ fcvr seeds and of big size, v, as sufficient to 
make one wonder with pleasure. 

"We stored the seeds thus obtained from 
fruits which had been allowed to get npe on 
the trees and prepared the soil for sowing 1,000 
seeds. When the plants were ready, we planted 
them on the prepared soil. 

The growth of these 1,000 plants ns we 
watched them, particularly at the end of 3 
months, 6 months, and 9 months, was amazing. 
These plants were superior to those which were 
grown from seeds bouglit from outside. A 
view of the plants bearing fruits on the stalk 
about a foot aboA'e the ground in very great 
abundance fascinated everyone. 

In the first year we supplied these seeds 
at 200 different places in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. The demand was so great that we 
had to postpone the execution of further orders 
to the next season.* 

In the current season, we have stored the 
seeds of the " Madhubindu ” type, prepared 
scientifically. The method of sowing the seeds, 
planting and the rearing of the Papaya is des- 
cribed below 5 

How TO PUNT THE " MaDHCBINTIC ” PapaVA 

£oil ; Gorat, loose and fertile soil is best 
for papaya cultivation The trees will not 
thrive on black and clayey soil. 

• Raiding of Seedlings A good seed-bed is 
to be prepared and the seeds are to be cast after 
putting w ell-decomposed farmyard manure 
The bed is to be watered everj’day for a week, 
then on alternate days. The seedlings will be 
sprouting in a fortnight's time. When they are 
6" tall, they should be transplanted to the 
penaanent beds at 8'X8'. 

Planting : The best time for raising seed- 
lings is from May to September, while that for 
transplanting is from July to October. One 
pound of seed is required to raise enough 
seedlings to be transplanted on an acre of land, 
ie., half pound is required for a bigha. 

Before transplanting, pits 8' square are to 
be dug. This should be filled in with half to 
one basket of farmyard manure well-decom- 
posed, a few handfuls of ash, half a poimd 
of castor cake and half a pound of bone meal. 

• In order that the “ Madhubindu ” might be planted 
by prople on a large scale. s»e fixed the rate of ihe 
superior seeds at eight annas per oz, and at seren mpees 
per lb, svhile the oi'-mal rale at ishich we bought from 
out«ide was R« 2 per oz. 

29— IS 


All these manures are to be thoroughly mixed 
with the soil and then put in the pit. 

Watering : The seedlings should be 
watered immediately after transplanting, and 
also on alternate days. The interval between 



Another tree overladen vnth fruits 

Photo . P. R. Kamani 


two waterings may be 6 days in summer and 
8 days in winter 

A/anwhny : Since there is a very heavy 
bearing, papya plantation requires manuring 
every three montne A mixture of one basket- 
ful of farmyard manure, 1 lb. of castor cake, 
1 lb. of bone meal and about an oz. of Amrao- 
mum Sulphate should be prepared, and that is 
to be well mixed in the bed in a ring about one 
foot and a half from the trunk of the tree. 
Two waterings to be given immediately. Then 
at regular intervals. 

Note : Male plants are to be icmoved as 
soon as they are detected One male plant 
per 100 female plants is just what is required. 
The plantation can last profitably for three 
years. 
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The fcillowins fire llie salimt fcjiiurc^ of t!ic 
iUiKTJor (iimlitv of tin- “ MacUmbij»<lu " as 
compared with other types of jiapayns of the 
uorld : 

1 Ttifre J» no rrrird in sny eoiiniry of •h'* wofld 
ll.>. p.p.r* HIT cm Urn l.olf ™ Ik' •"’i! 

iK.n 11 .Irtlirr ilut thr fitmui .Ml thuLinJit 
ffuli* in 111* Item riRlit from m* or onr mJ • qmrirf 
fn>l itiovr l)<« ground. 


2. n»e numlrr of fruii* Iwmo hx iho "Slidholunuu 
p«|ia)i iwi ii ilwiyi douUe lilt of rnr irpe « 
paniy’l. . , > 

i Tirto if more eaiaile »fuf and Je»a Kwli i» tie 
“Ma.!Iiutfodu ^ fruil than la any other tTPe *>1 P*P*r*- 
J. There la wore iweetoefi, more lute, and more 
pleaMDi ainelJ In ILauiUie'a MidhuUndu I’apava iian la 
anr oilier kind. 


THE SWEEPERS* PARADISE 
liY A IIARIJAN WORKER, Delhi 

. , • nniHrrs of the 6lrcet« In between. Tlic strccta are well lighted. 

A vi-siT to the new colonics ^ r,omati- Latrines \eitli ample rooms arc provided m one 
swcepcMof Aiimcdahad Mumcipalitj atG comer Toih and bathing places are neatly 

InirflndShahpurisadehghlf^ the block A Municipa 

droains of many n ' ...... j,cfc watch*man sees that the whole Colony is kept 

neglected cla«s of employees ha^c been nerc 



Old quartrra of t« aw«pers at Sbahpuc 

“LpfKcgS'S 

E,. 4 laU, m »11. been completed 

m I SdesiSted kitchen »bonl 10 ft X8 ft 
In front IS a spacious verandah 
Xl2 ft. and i ventilated with big windows 
The rooms «™ “ S'-l “■> 

‘'r^allSsS.ndnh.te-wnshed. The 
™l to? c?h tenSmcnl is only Its 2 per month 
rent 1 °^ eaci j .„5th two floors m some 

??ef.re mccSTn Plonned rons teifh tride 



Tbc neniy built block for the aweeper* at ShaipuT 


neat, the buildings and other amenities are not 
damaged or otlierwise badly used 

Everj' Colony has got its own primary 
school. T^e buildings are commodious and su^ 
stantial structures and arc adequately equipped. 
Tlic schools arc conducted by teacliers trained 
by the Hanjan Soak Sangh. The school at 
Gomatipur has a neat Creche attached, so that 
students who have to look after little cluldren 
at home may bring them together and keep 
them at hand. 

There arc about 2,000 sweepers in the em- 
ploy of the Municipality. A male gets Rs. L 
per month, a female Rs 15 and a boy Rs. 8 a* 
salary. Benefits of Pro^ddent Fund, Matcrnitv 
leaTC with pay are provided. Two pairs of 
Khadt unifonns — shirt, shorts and cap— ar® 
supplied per year for the male workers Shop-' 
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The neatly kept lows of latrines at the 
Gomatipur Colony 

run under the supervision of the loeal Harijan 
Sevak Sangh supply foodstuffs and other 
necessities at fair rates and on guaranteed credit 
system. Harijan Sevaks of the Sabannati 
AshTtLTD and the Municipal authotilies closely 
co*operate in all the schemes of rreUare of the 
swe^ere and the result has been in every way 
magmdceQt. 

Even big cities like Madras and Bombay 
cannot stand any comparison with Ahmedabad 



Some stuJects of the Pitmuy school 8t Gotnstipur. 
A creche is attached to this school. The unifonns 
of the students are supplied by the Harijan Sevak 


in regard to their treatment of their sweeper 
employees. Calcutta is unique in its indiffer- 
ence to the housing of its army of sweepers. 
Ahmedabad is a city whose distinct watch-word 
is ‘necessities first and beautifying last.’ Its 
sweeper^’ colonies and quarters are truly a 
paradise. 



Mother 

By PTafahai Neogy 






PARTING OF THE WAYS IN Till 

By SUDIIIR KUMAR LAHIRI, BACHIN 
NEPAL CHANDRA ROY, NIRMAL 

[The following ere notes of the discussion at meetings 
of the Politics Club, Calcutta, on the talk b]i Professor 
Nripendra Chandra Dsnerji, a resume of which was 
published in the July issue of Tht Modern Rentte.—Eo. 
Af. R.l 

Mr. S. K. Lahlrl : 

In his fiddress before the Politics Club, Calcutta, 
at the meeting held on the 11th June, 1939, 
Professor Nripendra Chandra Bancrji gave a 
short and interesting history of the evoIuUon of 
the Indian National Congress since jts inception. 
He made a rapid survey of events leading to the 
session at Tripuri followed by the resignation 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose of the office of 
President of the Congress at the subsenuent 
meeting of the A -I C. C in Calcutta and the 
formation of the “ Forward Bloc.” Prof 
Bancrji desenbea the election of Mr Subhas 
Chandra Dose m spite of the opposition of Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command as a 
challenge to Gandhian dictatorial leadership 
In Nnpen Babu’s viett' a new orientation was 
the need of the hour, a new leadership backed 
up by mass resistance and he thinks that the 
old leadership should now be replaced by the 
Forward Bloc as led by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose The immediate need of the Congress 
was to neld all the forces inside it on a ‘ for- 
ward ' programme, such as that indicated by 
hiiir and to reorganize the entire machinery on 
a fighting basis 

It will certainly be extremely difficult 
to find a leader in place of Mr Gandlu 
But a continuation of Mr Gandhi’s leadership 
with the perpetuation of the present Congress 
Higii Command cannot certainly be in the 
best interests of the countrj’, a considerable 
section of the general public having already 
expressed its dissatisfaction with their policy 
and programme m an unequivocal way Tlie 
situation clearly demands an alternative leader- 
‘ship, whether of one person or a group of 
persons tMiat the country needs is a leader 
who understands and represents the thought 
of the whole people in place of a group who 
have arrogated to tiiemselvcs the position of 
guardians of the people and of (heir welfare 
The question is, with Pandit Jawaharlal sittmg 
on the fence, who is to take the place of 
Gandhiji ? Notwithstanding the feverish energy 


2 INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

SEN, BENOYENDRA NATH BANERJEA, 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARVYA 

with which he is working, it does not appear 
Uiat Subhas Babu’s activities and utterances 
with reference to the Forward Bloc have so 
far been able to inspire the needed confidence 
in the public mind. The leading exponents of 
the Forward Bloc appear somewhat like the 
contents of a box of mixed biscuits So long 
as the leader and his party do not become a 
compact and united body of people, there is 
very little hope of the emergence of new' 
leadership in place of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress High Command. Whatever might be 
thcif shortcomings they know what they 
really mean, have no vagueness about their 
intentions and are united by very strong ties, 
besides material interests of a very substantial 
nature Any leadership to be able to displace 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers must above all 
be able to convince the country that they are, 
on (he one hand, inspired by (he highest ideals 
of ser\'ice and sacrifice and have, on the other, 
clear-cut and definite views about a number 
of (horny problems that hwc come to the fore 
since the new Constitution came into force. 

The Congress has placed on the forefront 
of its programme the ideal of independence. 
All the parties, of course, so far as ’outward 
apiiearances go, are of one mind in the matter. 
But from the W’ay in which Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress High Command have so far 
proceeded with their work, it is difficult to 
understand whether they are working for a 
popular form of Government or for a group 
dictatorship in which their position will remain 
entrenched and intact This is a matter of 
fundamental importance and in view of the 
growing tendency sliown bj* them in favour of 
anti-deinocratic methods and dictatorial 
devices, a clear and uncquivoc.'il declaration 
oo tlie subject is needed It is to be regretted 
that Subhas Babu has not so far been able to 
show that there is any difference between him 
and the Congress High Comm.'ind including, 
of course, Mr. Gandhi, m this regard. To 
condemn dictatorship on the one hand, and on 
the other to practi'c dictatorial technique and 
methods, is a policy that is being persistently 
followed by those who arc entrusted with the 
affairs of the Congress The time has come 
when a clearly defined policy in favour of a 
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^iemoctatic form of goveminent should be laid 
do^Ti and scrupulously followed. Any devia- 
tion from this should be put down with the 
strongest hand. The wide and enthusiastic 
support that the Congress has 'received from 
the general public from the beginning has been 
because of the declaration made by the 
Congress nnd its leaders from time to time in 
favour of the democratic ideal. It was never 
suspected that a group of people would, taking 
ad\antage of tlieir position, concentrate all 
power in their hands and make cverj’ possible 
effort, witii the help of the official ministerial 
bloc, to retain this monopol}' in their hands 
to the exclusion of others. 

Non-violence is the key-note of Mr. 
Gandlii’S’ political creed and it has been incor- 
porated as the corner-stone of the Congress 
policy. This, bon ever, of late, has been used 
more for purposes of embellishment and decora- 
tion in the propaganda ol Congressmen than 
for anything eUcs Even in many of their 
ordmarj* activities this policy is often obser\'ed 
more in the breach than othemise. As a 
icsult this has eucourged cant and dissimula- 
tion and has given an appearance of sanctimo- 
niousness to some of their activities and 
utterances. Further, it is not possible for 
ordinarj* mortals to understand how it is 
possible to foster the revolutionary urge along 
nith a non-violent strateg}* This is a matter 
in nliich, in the first instance, an unequivocal 
declaration is needed so as to avoid further 
indecision and confusion. In this connection 
it may rea«onably be asked, is it a wise and 
practical policy to entrust the same set of 
people with 'revolutionarj' activities and con- 
structive woik, such as liquidation of poverty, 
removal of unemployment, development of 
industries (both cottage anil big industries) — 
an anomaly to which reference has been made 
by Nripcn Babu ? The problem of universal 
education may also be mentioned in this con- 
nexion, for so long as the people are steeped 
in ignoMnco and illiteracy no sub«laDlial 
progrc'S in any direction is possible If both 
revolutionarj" and constructive aclixuties arc 
combined in the same bodies and arc carried 
on by the same set of people any such scheme 
of action IS foredoomed to utter failure 

Moreover, it is not out of place to ask, 
how far is it i>o«sible to reconcile the theorj* 
of non-violence with such policies as have 
been urged m Tc'pcct of ro'siblc development 
arising out of uar, foreign complicalion.*, the 
attitude towards the British Government in 
tl e event of a world-conflict, activities of 


Fascist and Nasi powers, etc. Any attempt 
to avoid the shouldering of responsibility in the 
matter at a time when the cult of force has 
assumed threatening dimensions cannot but 
bring about utter chaos and ruin. In order that 
the countrj' may be able to avoid such a 
contingency, India should be prepared to take 
the most vigorous measures of defence against 
foreign aggression as also against the forces 
of disruption in the coimtrj’ itself. Non- 
violence like free trade is a counsel of perfec- 
tion. As in the case of free trade, the 
adoption of its principles by a country cannot 
generally be of advantage to it wjien otlicr 
countries are not prepared to accept them. 
Similarly, non-xdolencc in the political sphere 
can be effective only when other countries or 
opposing parties accept it as a part of their 
poiicv*. The fate of the League of Nations and 
the way in which the nations of the world are 
increasing their military expenditure by leaps 
and bounds demonstrate how unprep-ared the 
world IS at the present moment, for this high 
and noble ideal 

The dictatorial methods of Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers, the advent of the Forward Bloc, 
the aggressive and anti-national pose of the 
Muslim League, the unprogressive attitude of 
the Ruling Princes of India, the rising tide of 
Communalism ns a result of the infamous 
Communal ‘ award,’ the emergence of a spirit 
of mter-provnneial nvalrj*, the secret manccuvr- 
ing of the capitalist class with a view to forti- 
fying their position at all costs, the oniinou«ly 
uncertain international situation Imvo all 
combined to bring into prominence a number of 
cruci.ll questions If the future progress of the 
country vs to be safeguarded along popular 
bnes, that is to say, along lines in which the 
democratic forces of the countrv" will have tlic 
controlling influence against all forces of re- 
action and group influences^ then it is c'«ontiaI 
that proper decisions be m.ide with reference 
to these and prompt action taken to give effect 
to such decisions 

Take for instance the problem of com- 
munal differences Democracy is not certninlj^ 
an easy form of government, and if it is to 
succeed in thus countiy, it is c?‘=ential to have, 
as far ns possible, a united people to support 
It By the introduction of commun.il electo- 
rates, the progress that the country bad begun 
to make in the direction of homogeneity has 
been completely lo«t and all sort^ of difTercncc* 
and disruptive tendencies are being accentuated 
and encouraged. The Congre-s ha«, of late, 
a««umed a timid and spiritless attitude in the 
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matter. If we .arc to have real demorracy the 
Congress sliould bo able to take a bold stand 
in respect of the ‘ Communal Award ’ which has 
hampered rather than assisted the unity which 
was the most os=e«tiaI condition of any pro- 
gress on popular lines If tliis cannot be done 
the result will be the advent of a sort of 
anarchy in the land and the emergence of all 
the forces of reaction of which we have 
already begun to have a foretaste. 

With reference to the problem of Federa- 
tion, the anxiety shown by a group of Congress- 
men, who wield a dominant influence over the 
counsels of the Congress, to hasten its inaugu- 
ration, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Princes and of the general body of the 
Congress, has naturally aroused no little suspi- 
cion in the public mind as to the real inten- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi and liis followers with 
reference to this matter. No amount of 
sopliistrj' is likely to con%’ince any progressive 
Indian of the wisdom of giving effect to the 
present scheme of federation so long as its re- 
actionary features have not been shed 
the Communal ‘ award ’ in force and the Slates 
receiving a share of representation out of 
proportion to their population, etc, along with 
other undesirable provisions which have been 
incorporated in the present scheme of federa- 
tion, there is very little hope of progressive 
India making much headway again«t the 
forces of reaction which have been attempted 
to be stabilised by the new Constitution 

It 18 to be deploerd that the Congre** 
instead of encouraging a policy of decentrali- 
zation and helping the development of a sense 
of provincial responsibility and initiative, should 
be 80 unwise as to pursue a consistent pohrj' 
of all-round centralization The autonomy 
that has been granted under the new Ccmstitu- 
tion to the Provinces leaves much to be de«ired 
But the Congress High Command, by bringing 
the Congress Ministry under their heel, ha\c 
rendered Provincial Autonomy, such as it is, 
entirely meaningless and ineffective This 
practice, to which the Congress is a party, 
militates again«t all accepted principles of 
democracy and responsible govcmmcnl and 
should, therefore, be abandoned Tlie methods 
that they have been following seem to show 
that they have completely failed to com- 
prehend the real purpose of democratic 
government. It is. as Woodrow \\il«on 
puts it, ... 

"ihai Hr may bold counsel vfilh one anotbef. to not 
lo depend upon the understanding of one man. but to 
depend upon the counsel of all For only a» mm «te 
Lroughl into coun«el. and stale iheir OHn needs and 


interesla, can the eencml Interest of a great people be 
compounded into a policy that Mill be suitable to all” 

Mr. Sarliin Sen : 

It is claimed that tiic Forward Bloc is revo- 
lutionflrj' in outlook and action; that it is a 
definite move against the dictatorship of the 
Congress Executive; that if is o platform for 
the consolidation of the various Left Wings of 
the Congress; that it has grown out of histori- 
cal necessity. 

First, the programme outlined by Prof. 
K. C. Bancr;i for the Forward Bioc is really 
revolutionary, as the objective set out can not 
be achieved without direct action and complete 
change of the existing order of society, iiie 
programme emphasises the difference hot only 
in the method of approach but in the objective 
itself, and as such it involves a clear departure 
from the accepted policy of the Congress. But 
in fact, the Forward Bloc, as it is, has accepted 
the official policy of the ‘Congress and its 
emphasis on direct action is the pivotal point 
of difference The Right Wing group belici'ee 
in two things, vu, that the possibilities of the 
technique of constitutionalism are not exhaust- 
ed, and that the eountrj' is ill-equipped for 
immediate direct action. The advocates of the 
Forward Bloc feel otherwise. But it must not 
be foi^tten that if direct action is favoured 
and ro«orte<I to, parliamentary programme is 
frankly abondoned; if parliamentarj' programme 
i« pursued, direct action recedes in the back- 
ground Frankness requires it to be told that 
the revolutionary urge in the execution of a 
parliamentary progratHTne i«. m the ultimate- 
analyst* nothing but an emphasis on the speed; 
it does not involve nn assault on the funda- 
mental* of the adopted programme 

Secondly, to appraise the charge of dict.a- 
tonal methods of the Congress Executive, it is 
ncce-'«ary to enquire if their authority is b.a'cd 
on the free assent of the people and if the 
pinnarj’ members of the Congress are shut out, 
constitutionally or otheniise, from exercising 
influence m the form.ation of the Congress High 
Command A p.xrty can not be said to ns-iinie 
the role of dict.atorship merely on the ground 
that it does not function to the liking of the 
minoiity party If democracy is understood 
anglit, it may be said that the mistake*, the 
whims, own the impatience of the ruling party 
do not clothe it with dictatorship if the people 
are left to elect or eject them annually. If the 
vast inas'cs obey blindfold, they deserve die- 
tatorship 

■nurdly, the Forward Bloc by accepting 
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the economic programme o{ the ConEfc*«3, 
nhicli is based on the acquisitive order of 
society, can not call itself a socialistic Bloc. 
The Bloc is frankly critical of the Right Group; 
it is out to consolidate the Left groups for 
carrj'ing on the struggle of independence but 
not for executing any plann<^ socialistic 
prograrnme. 

Fourthly, the historical necessity was this 
that the Right Group was Blagnatmg Power 
has a corrupting influence and the Forward 
Bloc by its critical attitude will seek to atom 
the tide of stagnation and corruption. Tlic 
Bloc is perhaps governed by the belief that in 
the task of wresting political power from the 
third party, there is little wisdom, and less 
justification, in generating class conQicl, class 
hatred and class consciousness. It may, there- 
fore, he taken as a “ hyphen ” bclw een the tw o 
fundamentally competing and conflicting groups 
in the Congress. But if the Bloc veers round 
to the socialistic programme aiming at classless 
society, should it not be open to the charge that 
the Party is intensifying class-conflict to the 
detriment of the united struggle for political 
independence ? 

Profnsor D. D«nerjca i 

Has there been really anjdhmg like a real 
p.'irting of the ways in the Indian National Con- 
gress? If the cleavage is between (I) a party of 
conservation, a party or group which seeks to 
carry to its logical end the erstwhile traditional 
Congress demand for a transfer of governmental 
power to the sons of the sod, and (2) groups 
of congressmen who want to constitute them- 
selves as the vanguard of a real social, econoniic 
and also political transformation, — the parting 
of the w ays should take place in a more 
logical fashion. The Congress not only in its 
first phase but eicn in its Gandhian phase, had 
ifemancfeo.' a reaf controf over the ao’mmistratmn 
and readjustment of the economic forces in 
favour of the indigenous manufacturer and the 
“masses of India" Today when, whatever 
might be the slogan, the Congress is working 
the new Constitution and is inclined to feel 
that its programme is receiving a partial ful- 
filment through the Congress governments, it is 
not unlikely that many are feeling that the 
phase of direct struggle should cease One 
might go further and urge that the logical 
fruition and culmination of the pre-Lahore-and- 
Karachi Congress ideology is being discovMcd 
through the recent Gandhian policy of consti- 
tutionalsm, consolidation, conciliation and com- 
promise : one need not be surprised at the 


determined opposition by those who do not 
accept the thesis of class-struggle to allow' the 
Congress to fall into the hands of those who 
seek to use it as an engine of further radical 
changes. 

The Congress started with the aspiration 
to become the “ Opposition ” to the constituted 
authorities, ready to take up the reins of 
government when the opportunity was offered. 
Circum-tanccs have, on occasions, driven the 
Congress to the ways of direct conflict and the 
forces of “ Forward ” ideologj’ and action have 
naturally found a prolific breeding-ground under 
its aegis- The parting of the ways should 
therefore come now, as the “ parliainentarj' '' 
and “ revolutionaiy ’’ forces should no longer 
pass under a single flag The position, how- 
ever, IS that neither of these camps want to 
cut adrift from the moorings, both w.ant the 
backing of the Congress for their programme 
and the “forward” groups in particular seek 
the protection winch the ii«c of the name of 
the Congress gives them. 

My submission is that tlio«e who hope to 
capture the Congress from the “ rightists ” are 
under a delusion The Congress js dominated 
by Indian capitalists end worked in terms of 
ideologies favoured by the middle-classes. 
“ Democratic methods ’’—the latest slogan, is 
unsuitable to a revolutionary struggle. By 
democratic methods the Kisam or masses can 
hardly erpect to capture the Congress machin- 
ery : election tactics and changes of constitution 
would defeat such attempts by leftists. Why, 
therefore, spoil time in the patUamentarj- game 
of playing the opposition withn the Congress? 
Those who believe in ‘forw.ird’ action should 
better consolidate their position among the 
masses rather than seek to change the 
Congr^ creed and constitution, and the 
eTCcuti\-e 

mere s as yet no parting of the ways. 
The various dissatisfied groups are only throw- 
ing feelers and few of their members possibly 
arc prepared to go the whole hog even to the 
extent of fighting the Congress and face the 
‘ facisl terror ' to be initiated by Congress 
goxemmenta tVhether the Congress is aban- 
doned by ‘ right ’ groups or by ‘ left ’ groups, 
direct action can only result under determined, 
homogeneous leadership By gradual ehmana- 
tion, when such radical leadership emerges, 
whether in the name of the Congress or in the 
name of such a group, a struggle will result — a 
atni^le far-flung, bitter and with international 
repercussions. 'Dll then we can hardly talk of 
any real parting of the ways. 
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>]r. Nepal ClianJra Kar > 

Since Mr. Gandlii’a advent, the Congresa 
movement has captured the imagination of the 
people. But thougti it has become widely 
popular, it can not be said that it has permeat- 
ed the raasscs to any considerable extent. _Mr. 
Gandhi’s manner of living, some of his doctiines, 
bearing on the face of it some outward resem- 
blance with the ancient doctrines of Ahiinsa 
03 preached by Goutaraa Buddha, Mahabir and 
the Vnisnava sadhus, so deeply implanted m the 
Hindu mind, and above all, lus pose remmisccnt 
of u medieval saint greatly stirred the jwpular 
imagination. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the large masses of people crowding to 
have his darshan wherever he goes, ha\’c any 
acquaintance with his ideas and principles, 
hiucli less any deep-rooted faith in them In 
fact he has always been on enigma to many of 
'U 8 , At times, he appears to be an idea ist 
refusing to budge an inch from his principles, 
come what may; on other occasions it appeare 
that the idealist is merged in the astute diplo- 
matist and his principles drowmed in the icy 
current of opportunism. This dualism has not 
a little hampered the uninterrupted progress 
of the movement, and, on more occasions 
than one. greatly affected the true interests 
of the coStry' When he bnt came out 
with the triple boycott as the soierei^ 
remedy for all the political ills JJjc 
country there were many people who doubted 
' the susdom of boycotting the kgislature 
I lemember at Santiniketan we many 

discussions with him on the subject, but Mr 
gSi simply laughed us down But later on 
SeweteSta little amused when wf found 
him dilating on the newly discovered virtues of 
the leaislature and advancing the very argu- 
ments \e had treated with supreme contempt 
He had come back to the point whence ^ had 
lie nau v j j ^ ensued and 

JhTcoSy .nevSy suffered b.dly N«... 
he steS put down his foot on the proposal 
of leadfng Tvidence before the Hunter Commi- 
Sion after the Punjab atrocities m spite of the 
hpst advice and earnest appeals of veteran 
I like Pandit Madanmohan Malviya 

hriate C Kas to the contrary. Had 
taken up such an uncompromising at^ 
udr^ time the v.uut.d and so calW 
tune a _„fV,ods of administration of the 

civilized cth^^^ 


another great opportunity was, when Jfr. 
Gandhi’s interference torpedoed the almost 
aucccssful termination of negotiations conHuct^ 
ed by Indian 'leaders headed by ‘that stalwart 
and practical statesman Pandit Jladanmohaa 
Malviya with Lord Reading’s Government oo 
the occasion of tlie Prince of Whales’ visit. It 
is no mere idle speculation to say that but for 
Mr. Gandhi’s ob«tinacy the history of India’s 
political progress would have told a different 
talc. To make a long story short, Sir. Gandhi’s 
presentation of India’s cause as tiie solo accre- 
dited representative of the Indian National 
Congress and his mishandling spelt disaster for 
the countrjq for, but for his obstinacy there 
would perhaps have been no minority pact, and 
the communal 'award ’ with all the evil conse- 
quences in its train • His tall talk and thre.atcned 
repudiation of old debts, drove the saner sec- 
tion of the British statesmen into the arms of 
reactionaries and the minority pact and com- 
munal decision were the result. To crowm all, 
instead of boldly challenging this manifestly 
unjust and positively anti-national decision he 
worked out the mischievous conondrum* of 
“ neither accept nor reject.” 

Here again the obstinate idealist unflin- 
chingly sticking to his " inner light " gave place 
to the opportunist diplomatist anxiously catch- 
ing at the imaginary shadow. His famous fast 
completed the tale of woes and the world today 
IS witnessing the deplorable and disgraceful 
sight of India split into warring communities 
and castes struggling for sordid gains and 
greedily grasping the bait cast for them. 

It is a lesson of history that only idealists 
with an absolutely pure object are often 
privileged to look through long vistas of time, 
with that full vision of the ultimate consequences 
of any policy and action which is denied to the 
opportunist Gandhiji has been so much obses- 
sed w'lth the ambition of immediate rcault that 
his vision has been greatly blurred and liis 
judgement warped and he coud not foresee the 
pernicious effects of commun.al rcprcscnt.ation 
which even some of the English members of the 
bureaucracy could clearly anticipate. 

It IS not out cf place to refer in this connec- 
tion to the obscivations made by some 
members* of the Indian Civil Service, scn'ing 
in the Central Provinces, at the time of the 
introduction of the Mantagu reform*. Tlicy 
said ‘ 

“It IS genetslly admitted That communal irpre^enn* 
tion is the negation of responsible Government If 

• Whose views are published in a pamphlet under the 
editorship of Sir E. Darher. 
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Ttspons^Ue CoTtnimeM >s wjt goal, ll ««»» Ip «s to be 
seltbcr wi<e nor hooe«t lo set out on a road wLich 
odcnittedlr leads in the opposite direction. The argument 
that there is a strong and steadily grossing popular 
aentitnent for communal representation merel} emphasises 
the necessity of making a clean cut at once." • * “A 
temporary coaees«ioa will rapidly become a permanent 
right, which win be demanded with irresistible force by 
.an ever increasing number of communities.” 

, Again, 

“It is idle to talk of reconsideration at a later date, sub- 
'misslott to a referendum and so on. Whenever the question 
•came up for recotisidetaiion, bitter religious aatagoniscn 
'Would ^ arou<ed: and the intervening period would be 
•devoted, not lo educating the Muhammaden to lemiorial 
•electorates, but to stirring up agitition against (he sus* 
pension of privileges which would, of coiir»e, be repre»en- 
ted IS religious rather than political. From discussion 
'with prominent Moslem leaders we believe that so long 

■ as the question is open, the MuhsmiBadass will protest 

■ and agitate; but if the time-Iimlt is absolute, ihef will 
-acquiesce.” 

Subsequent events have proved the occura- 
•cy of these obsen’ations. 

With regard to the programme of the 
J'orn'ard Bloc, my opinion is that Subhas 
3abu’s emphasis on certain points of difference 
■with the orthodox Conj^css programme was a 
•difference without distinction, the rest was 
'clap-trap and mischievous twaddle. Take for 
instance, ilr. Bose’s attitude towards war. 
-From all indications, neither is the British 
Empire about to collapse as Mr Bose seems 
'to infer nor would it be a proper occasion to 
‘haggle and bargain. The world is divided into 
two warring camps with different ideals It is 
absolutely necessarj* for Indians, whether thej' 
like it or not, to tase sides It will be the clear 
•duty of Indians to fight, without any bargaining 
for democracy with which the sympathies un- 
•doubtedly are. However great might have been 
the lapses of Great Britain in the past, however 

• outrageous, her conduct and policies mi^ht have 
been, Great Bntain stands for democracy and 
in the triumph of democracy lies the salvation 

-of India. In fighting for principles irrespective 

• of self interest, India will grow in moral stature 
and -will earn her moral right to independence 
.as her birth right. Besides, in a war Indians 
■will gain expenence which will immeasurably 
atrengthen their cause. Their demand will then 
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be imsistible which no amount of sophistrj* or 
SlacIiiaveUism will be able to withstand. 

l*n>fcsior N. C. Dlialtacharyvai 

The historj' of the Congress may be dinded 
into different phases. It began ns an organisa- 
tion obedient to the British” Government, 
Political disappointment converted it into the 
deeply discontented body m the first decade of ' 
the present centuiy. Accumulating political 
disappointments converted this discontented 
Congress into the rebellious Congress of 1921. 
Since the inauguration of the new reforms in 
1937 Congress is beginning to settle down to an 
ftceeptance of Constitutionalism as an instru- 
ment of national policy towards the realisation 
of the goal of independence. Until recent times 
the Congress has been an organisation of lower 
and upper middle classes with a sprinkling of 
feud.al elements. These classes have sought to 
promote their interests through the Indian 
National Congress by working for the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime in India. Today 
the masses have began to awake. But the 
official policy of the Indian National Congress 
» unrelated to the vital economie needs of the 
Indian masses. It practically ignores the 
economic basis of the problem of Indian free- 
dom. The presence ■wthin the Congress of a 
group that will work for the economic freedom 
of India is a historical necessity. The Congress ’ 
socialists and the Communists hare been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. At 
Tripuri before the superior strategy of the 
Right they proved to be a rabble, thoroughly 
unconscious of their historical role. Hence the 
need for a now forward policy under new 
leadership. The programme of the Forward 
Bloc of ilr. Bubhaa Chandra Bose falls far short 
of what is demanded by the Indian situation. 
Indeed' thiiER w. bttie. tA rb/wm Ww.ejyi. bi-s, 
programme and the official Congress programme. 

A party of advanced socialism conscious of 
its historical role can alone fulfil the function 
of raising the Congress today to a higher level 
from which it may be able to fight successfully 
the forces of oppression represented, by Capita- 
lism and 'Imperialism That is the forward policy 
that we need today. 
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• ' Propognnila as Literature 

For centuries there has been a sharp dis- 
tinction between propaganda and all sorts of 
literature. Every lime tliat a perfect ttork of Art 
has been achieved, it is certain that an alteration 
has followed in men’s outlook, not only in the 
time and. place where the nork was produced, 
but dov,n the ages in all times and places. 
Since the war, however, we have discover*^ 
in three or four domains, political, economic 
and now. artistic, that our settled opinions have 
to be reconsidered if not abandoned. Writes 
Humbert Wolfe in The Aryan Path : 

It i* to be ob«rTed in ibli eonnectloa ifiel in Ru»»i» 
ia the early day* of the tevolotlon there emerged *hjt 
vaa deecnbed a« naes-poetry and mass htertture. It 
VBI fuggested that indirlduality even in ereadon was 
eoatraiy to the ptoletanau theory. One diauogttished 
poal-teTolution poet in Russia published poems a 
Tolunie sdth iome luch title as “A Million, or A 
Thousand." He meant by this that he was the instninjeot 
• through which a large number of otSerwi«e inartieolate 
persons were erpreseing themaeUei. 

At the time the theory. like some oihen etolred in 
those da)s lu Russia, was eacitiog but appeared to be 
no more than a *I»lh-form ecstasy. Tho«e who took that 
tiew were profoimdly wrong The theory contain^ tU 
seeds of the whole propaginda rooTeoient. which in 
Germany and Italy has become one of the most poieot 
mfluenees orer men's minds. Whet has happened is that 
the Russian theory has been earned many degrees f^hrr. 
The Slate itself, as repre«enling the total miod ol ine 
country, is using individuals as part of a tileoK: lorn ol 
hieiary eapression. It U no longer a question of otc 
man or one newspaper stating a point of view and inns 
beginning to change meo’i opinions From end to end 
of the country a huge contmuous symphony w being 
composed and. what is more, being pJared by an enormous 
orchestra under single continuous dueclion 

1116 renter points out the deeper signifi- 
cance of the altitude of some of the States in 
Europe towards the Press and the people as 
rcg.ards-their frcedom'of expres«ion 

This is not merely a startling political phenomenon 
It goes deeper and suggests as change in the fund^nlals 
of art- because the complele regimcnlation of all arhslie 
eipression does not end with the rre*i._ It Is obvious 
that m fiction and the theatre the same rigid rules apply 
to native production as in the ease ol the Pres* It is 
tinlhiDkable. for etample. that there would be the faime«t 
hope of any play on a democratic basis being presented 
in Germany. Here again, the same relentless _ presenre 

duces a series ol vritera who, without iosing their 


literary powers, become aubordmaird In an impulse out- 
side tbemseives. In other words, in their case for the' 
Muse is substituted the figure of the State. Accordingly 
the Arts range themselves automatically side by side with 
■be Press as forming a part of the same instrumental attack, 
on the human mind. , 

If we can assume a growing community both of action < 
and thought and an increasing elinunaiion of individuality,, 
ibeo surrfy we may be drives to expect a Jiterarf eipret. ' 
tion less and less representative of individual ideas and 
more and more lefieciing a nation's attitude as unresist- 
ingly as a lake lefiecis &e clouds that float above it. If 
ibis be so, then, from the first crude idea expressed ia< 
Russia, we migbi expect to see an on the scale of that 
moDOtain sealplure lo ibe United States which occupies 
a substantial part of a range. It will be conceivable that 
the great anitu of the future wdi be the Itaeal tifceeuort 
of Herr Coebbets and whoever may be the Director* of 
Propaganda m Russia and Italy. This man, in his Govern. • 
ment office with a large aod compeiem staff, will in fact 
be wniiDg books, pUyi and music on a va<t scale, using 
the whole national mind and wiU as his material. 

It will not be a question whether pure beauty has 
been aiiain^ The queviion will be whether human , 
bappioeta, as uoderstaod is the new world, is advanced 
by ihis or that artistic development. In a word, art wilil 
aiep down fiom iia pedestal and become as much a part 
of life as eating and drinking. Nobody would be able- 
to escape from it aod so individual would be able 
alter its direction. 


Use ReronairucUon of Democracy 
Orthodox democracy has proved itself 
miserably unequal to the exigencies of modem 
government. The problem is to modify th& 
traditional institutions of democracy to suit 
cMsting conditions and then demonstrate their 
intrinsic xrorth. Remarks Dharamvir Bhora in 
The Calattfa Pevrew : 

The inefficiency of democracy fir't became nolicealile • 
IB (IS economic l•pecl. One of the fundamental dogmas ■ 
of the liberal school was that individuals should be left 
free to handle their property according to their private 
wishes Hus principle was 'prodiiclive of undenablv 
good results during the greeter part of last century when 
industry was in us earlv stage* of development. The 
population in all countries was then largely settled upon 
ibe laud and was little affected by the rising tide of 
indasinalism. Cap lalists could turn their wealth to aiw 
purpo-e without causing the lee»t hardship to the common 
people. Tile only class to suffer were the labourer*, bnt 
their nusery was more than covinictbalanccd by ihe 
Seneral pro*per.ly which pervaded the industrial world 
By the end of the n neteenlh century, however, 
capitalixBt had developed to such an extent as to vifaKy" 
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iinfiuence large ma3«ea of people. At the same time, 
'the popularization of democracy enabled the«e tna$*ea to 
become articulate and to demand that induMry (halt not 
•override their interests. Thus, the capitalists were bound, 
sooner or later, to eo^em their actions not aoWjr bv the 
ZRolise of pnvate profit but by a consideration of the 
•common good. In other words, democracy was com'ng 
Into conflict with one of its own children— the princ.ple 
•ol /<Bajez-/are. 

Laissez-faire, in fact, was a fallacious 
'theory ever since it was propounded; but it 
required a good deal of industrial advancement 
•to make the fallacy sufficiently obvious to the 
•common man. 

An uneducated and ignorant electorate coniinDalty 
<omes in the way of « correct solution of urgent questions 
and prevents decisions be.ng taken at the opportune 
uaoment. 

Political democracy also renders the taking of rapid 
decisions impossible. Every new situation in naiionat 
«r icternaiional affairs has to he submiited to the Judg* 
men: of Parliament, and by the time a deeiriog is 
Teatbtd, eiicumvt»n«a nay have thanged so much as » 
make it inapplicable. The quality of the decision is 
-of course, a separate natter. Ou occasions calling for 
ttptd acloa, therefore, ddatary Parliamentary procedoto 
has invariabtr been abandoned. The latest example is 
furnished by the present Freocb Government, which, in 
view of a cr.tieai fore.en situation, has vested extra 
•o^nary powers in the Premier, M. Daladier The Dr.tisb 
■Government, also, has often Lad to act lately w.ihout 
•consulting ParLameot, despite ibe persistent protects of 
Mr. Attlee and bU groap 

In the political field orthodox democracy 
Ihas manifeated Us uuauitability (or modern 
-conditions; it has failed utterly to deal with 
•the problems and exigencies of a world which 
h becoming increasingly complex 

There has arisen, therefore, a widespread apathy aod 
-even hostility towards democratic inatitulions Thv man 
in the street is djsini<lful of democracy because tt cannot 
give him economic security; the intellectual person has 
lost faith in democracy because of its general inefficiency, 
both in the econocuc and tn the pol tical fields Thus 
-all clashes are turning to the newer and more vital 
■doctrines which have acquired a challeng.ng importance 
during the course of a mere generation. Everywhere, men 
are transferring their allegiance from Parliamentary 
-democracy to Fascism or Communi‘m. Democracy has 
ceased to command any re«pecl. even from the peoples 
among whom it stiQ ■exists. 

If th s situation continoes for any considerable period, 
democracy is bound to be exterminated by the newer 
•creeds. The ideals oi liberty which inspired men a 
•century ago w.U find no support and author, tanaoism will 
become the rule. Small cliques will acquire power m 
• all countries and, by ruthless tegimentsi.on and propa- 
.ganda, keep entre millions in abject aubjugation. 
Irresponsible autocrats will, through systematic indoclnoa- 
tion, subordinate to the'r purposes countless nullitudes 
made submissive by bio-cbemical manipulation. In the 
face of such a terrible prospect, it clearly becomes the 
-duty of those who bei.eve in liberty to revive the faith 
•of ‘democratic’ p»ples in hbetal institutions and I* 
keep them from joining the ranks of the reaetionanes, 

. Democracy is essentially a philosop% of 
Hiberty, and the preservation of liberty ebould 


be our guiding motive in any reconstruction of 
democracy. But we must be careful to distin- 
guish between genuine liberty and merciy 
superficial liberty; allowing ourselves to be 
bound by the former but ruthlessly discarding 
the latter. 

Modem democracies have (ailed tragical- 
ly in the sphere of economic administration 
also. 

Tiil lately. It was not considered desirable even to 
attempt an interference wilh commercial and financial 
conditions; but. as we have already seen, circumetancea 
have forerd them to abandon this policy of indifference. 
Still, however, a lingering faith in Idtsfi faire prevents 
effective action and industry continues to function contrary 
to the interests of large masses of people. The vvorkiDg 
class has no security of employment and the disharmonies 
of private capitalism conlinue to involve millions ,>n 
periodical m sen’- A aystem of regulated private enter. 

E rise is clealy indicated under the circumstances and has 
•ng been advocated by the most distinguished aconomitts. 
But befott tilth ttgulaiion tan be achieved, democtaiic 
adminlsiratort must rrcognite that f<6ajea-/<B>e, in con* 
ferrmg econoni’c bberty upon one section of the people, 
withholds u from a much larger eeetloiu Since me 
democracy aims above all at an equitable d«tnbulion of 
liberty, Imsset-Jaire as now nract sed should be rigorously 
eschewed. We should not bestaie to b'mit the freedom 
of the magnates of industry so that the masses may bo 
provided With ecenomie security; for economle security 
IS the fouadaton stone on which all liberty rests. 

The dictatorial states have, indeed, inccerded In 
tremendously enhancing the economic security of the 
work ng classes, without diueminatins a proportionate 
dvgree of liberty And this fortihly Imngs borne to uS 
the perversity of their methods. For although economic 
secuniy is undoubtedly preferable to civil liberty, it has 
little valm tl entirely divorced from the latter. In fact, 
bare ecwioraic security cannot for any length of lime 
sat sfy any but the lowest type of human being. The 
problem for democracies, therefore, is to manage the ' 
economic system in such a way as to ensure for every- 
body a reasonable amount of security coupled with a 
reasonable amount of 1 betty. Obviously, ih s cannot be 
done by the rigid planning practised In dictatorial 
countries. Some sort of planning, however, is necessary 
if ibe muliipticily of capricious end unrelated decis-on 
of pnvate cap talists U to be prevented from leacting 
disastrously on the nation as a whole. 

The essential virtue of the scheme, however, is that 
industry is d reeled to the public interest without depriv 
ing the industrialists of their liberty of acton; for 
although they are not left entirely to their own device*, 
they unquestionably retain the essence of liberty, aslruly 
conceived 

The Aspiration of Young India 
India has the highest record in death rate 
Md unemployment and the lowest record in 
income, literacy and efficiency. Writes 
Prabuddha Bharat editorially : 

If we take the trouble of examining the statistics of 
Ibe average annual income of the different countries of 
the world, the lurid picture of India’s present destitution 
amd ecoqonuc prostration becomes reveal^ in all its 
nakedness unto our eyes. India has sot at the preseiu 
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Jay more than Ri. 27 to her credit as the areraje income 
Tier head per annum, yrhercai the hig Imperiahstie powera 
of the West such as America, England, France and Japan, 
have Rs. 1,000, Ri. 750, Rs. 450 and Ra. 3^ as the 
average annual Income per head respectively. Tiie cwdi- 
lion of education In this country Is none the less tppaUing. 
A comparative study of the world figures of the progress 
of literacy discloses startling dispanty in this regard 
between India and the rest of the counir.es. Lnera^ IB 
Holland, Norway, Denmark and Germany is 100 per 
cent., in America 95 4, in England 935 and in Japan 
97.8, whereas In British India it is only 8 per «ni. In 
short 92 per cent of her people are still without the 
elementary knowledge of the three R’s. The figures given 
above, though disconcerting, are revelatory of our actual 
position in the educational world today. In British India 
alone every year lour hundred and fifty lakhs of people 
suffer from vinous kinds of diseases, and out of them 
866 people die every hour. The average length of life 
lu Amnc. i. 55A .« E«el..d 52 S, F..nc. ..d 
in Jdpan 44.3. whereas in India it ta only 227. And so 
far as the question of unemployment m different eooniries 
Is concerned, the statistics collected Tiy the pa^e ^ 
Nations show that 40 million people are 
■where in the whole world, but more than that noi^r w 
without any employment In India 

comparative efieieney of an average individual s Mken 
Into consideration, India cannot produce more than 15 
on her record, though America, England, France ^ 

ciimw" Jv. so, isfiay., .nd 12 to tb... ..odd .<.,io.> 

lively. 


social rising up-^the gospel of equality, liberty anf. 
fraienity. 


But we need not despair. The future of 
India depends upon the rising generation of me 
country. 


. Tb... .. do »...monl in ibo •o'ld “dw. -b'.lt 

doo. wimod".. 

i. iSf. u iho boroio ot .ho 


r“‘,“b™“n'lS"“' .ho V «■' 

o.Mrnic work of national re Qig8ni«alion Are you 

ss”‘fo w...,. ;; 

r,t ™t”™d“',r'.dd odl, .bon »o TOO do,05 
it you are 8 country and your people. 

A"I.liy tn“ tl rrid. 1"' M,.". ooln^ I"".!'- ■ 

A loiiy sense y inukeu masses, a 

tamos .11, ,„d»»d.«o 

spirit ot seinessnes , eublime idealism as eel 

'th * nmverea! gUU of Vedsnla mu«l be the 
forth m „{ sturdy youlbs of the 

,i”‘A".d .h’.. u why 

What cur eou ^ nothing can ie«i^, 

d-an ^netrate mto the mysteries ind eeciels of the 
which .ccompliih the.r purpose lo any fashion, 

universe, an » ^ bottom of the ocean 

eren if « “ F ,o face.” A hundred thousand 
and. with ihe real of holiness, forufied 

men ana won , 

wth eternal f m fallen, nmsl go 

^er fi'e lenZ and breadth of the land preaching the 
Tospel of salvation, the gcpel of help, the gospel o! 


Jainieni 

According to Prof. Pritnm Singh, the Jain; 
sect w as founded in the same period as Buddhism- 
and resembles in many ways that great religion- 
He writes in The Trivini : 

The word Jain ia derived from Sanskrit /ina. mean- 
ing the “Conqueror of the World.” The community I* 
to be found in every Important Indian town among the- 
merchant class In Cojerat, Rajpniana and the Punjab 
they are fairly numerous, while in South India they_ 
reside in the Kanara district. There are two kinds of 
Jains— Digsmbara and Svetambart, each of which is *pht- 
up into several suh-diviiiona. The Digambara or “Sky- 
robed ” regards nudity as the indispenisble sign of holi- 
ness, though they wear a large CAjdar th^ days, which 
they take off when taking meals. The “Sveiambara or 
‘Whiie-tohed' belongs to the other school. No inter- 
marriage can lake place among these two branches, nor* 
can they eat at the aame tahlej otherwise the doctrine,, 
the diKiphoe and the loyalty are the lame. 

Jainism like Buddhism is regarded as a 
unh'crsal faith and both are opposed to Brah- 
ininism. 

Its object is to lead men to Mlvitioni so it idmitr- 
low-bom Sudras as well i* »>'«"• within Its fold But 
■0 practice ihia is very rarely done if ever. Like Buddhism,. 
Jainism is a philosophical ethical system mteoded for disjsi- 
ples, who are divided into monks and the laity. Like 
Hindoism. Jainism J," j® 

tool free from the revolution of birth and denlh. ^e 
means of reaching this are the Right the Right 

Knowledge and the Right Way. By Ruht Faith ii meant 
Ihe full surrender to the Jina n Teacher, in other words 
the firm conviction that he alone has found the way of 
.alvation II you ask a Jain who la. he will give you 
eiactly the Mine answer as a Buddhist would give you' 
with regard to Buddha The Jams prefer lo use the names 
/.no and Arhat, -while the Buddhists prefer to speak of 
Buddha as FatAagota or the “perfect one.” The Jams 
call such perfected souls as Tirthankaras or the founders 
of religion. There were twenty four such Jinas, like the- 
25 Buddhas and the 14 Manus, and the la«t one. who- 
appeared in the last half of the sixth century according 
to some or the first half of the filth century according 
lo others, was known as Vardhimsna or Mahavira who is 
a historical personage and the present day Jains believe 
10 him Jainism is, however, in independent sect and 
not a branch of Buddhism, since the Buddhists confirm 
the slatemenla of the Jams about their prophet. 

The following facts seem to be mconirovertible. 
Vardhamana was the younger son of Sjddhanha, a noble- 
man of the Kshalriya race. They were the residents of 
Kundapura, a suburb of Vaisali in the Tithut diitiirt 
of Bihar Province. At the age of thirty Vardhitnana* 
BOW known as Mahavira or " Great Hero” left his home. 
He had married and had a daughter. He became a home- 
less ascetic and wandered for more than twelve years 
and led a very hard life imposing on himwlf the 
moiufications He cbicarded the clothes and Jcvoied 
himself lo medilalion and attained to the stage of Nirvan*- 
Ile taught What is known as the mrgrantha (no ties) d^_ 
tnoe and ol^anised an ascetic order and took the n*™ 
“Mahavira.” lie travelled as a teacher for thirty years*- 
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during \ihlch time he went all t>\er the country and he 
won many followers. The scene of his activities corres- 
ponds to that of Buddha and he was not only a contem- 
porary of Buddha hut hia fellow countryman also. He 
parsed away in the town named Pavapuri, at the npe old 
age of 72. 

The writer summarises the Jain doctxine 
briefly as follows : 

(1) The world is uncreated. It exists without a 
ruler, only by the power of its elements, and is ercrlasl- 
ing. The elements of which this world is constituted are 
six in number, tic, soul, righteousness, sin, space, time 
and matter. Souls are separate independent existences 
end possess an impulse to action. In the world they are 
chained to bodies. Merit and sin drives them from one 
exiMence to another. Virtue leads to hath in noUt rares, 
tin consigns the sonis to lower regions, in the bodies of 

, animals, vegetables and minerals. 

(2) According to the Jain doctrine, soul exiMs in 
inorganic matter, such as stones, earth, water, fire 

(3) The bondage of souls can be broken by the 
suppression of all activity or, in other words, by the 
control of 8en*es. New Kaimas should not be crested 
and hence asceticism becomes necessary. The final slage 
is the attainment of UoAaAa or Ainimir, full deliverance 
from ait bonds. The soul is Immortal and after death 
wanders into the heaven of the Jinas or the delivered 
ones and continues eternally to live there. 

(4) In placing virtue and nee as sobstances. 
Jainism stands alone, and it is atheistic in so far that 
it holds that the world is self-eiisung. 

A Jain ascetic has like other ascetics to 
take five vows : not to hurt, not to speak un- 
truth, not to appropriate to himself anjibm? 
without permission, to be chaste and to be self- 
eaerificing. 

Tliis asceticism is both outward and inwud. and 
the self-discipline is of the sternest type. Self mortifica- 
tion and fasting are carried to an extreme A di«ciple 
of Jina, when he enters the Order, has to pve up bis 
possessions, wander homeless with a begging bowl in 
hand and never stay longer than one night ui a place 
He must carry three articles with him. a,atr»ioing cloth, 
a broom and a veil for the moutlb Sms must.be confeMcd 
as among the Catholics and the Buddhists. For the 
laity, the discipline is relaxed considerably. 


Tlic Indus Valley 5000 Years Ago 
The dUcoveiy of Mahenjo-daro has 
csf.'tbli'hcd beyond doubt that hiRhly civilised 
communities lived in the Indus Valley nearly 
5,000 yc.ars ago. Before this di«coveiy, the 
credit of which goes to the great archacologi«t, 
the late Mr. Rakhaidas Bancrji, it was assumed 
by scholars that Eg>'pt and Slesopot.nmia were 
the canlles of the most ancient civilisations of 
the world. Tlie following is an excerpt from an 
article in Science and Culture : 

European scholars up to 1923 always used to belittle 
the claims of India as the home of any ancient rinli<a- 
tioB. tj'niJ about twenty years ago, very few pro- 


blauryan antiquities were known or recognised la India. 
At t^ suggestion of Sir John Mar«hall, ihe late Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, in 1920, started excavations at 
the site pf Harappa near Montgomery in the Punjab 
idiere peculiar seals had been found; but it remained for 
the late Mr. Rakhaidas Banetji to recognise the import- 
ance of this find. It was a great snrprisc when in 1923, 
Mr, R. D. Banerji dug out a city in the Indus valley, which 
showed that even 5000 years ago, when formerly only 
Egypt and Babylon were known to he civilised, in the 
Indus vallew commneities lived in well built and well 
laid out citiea, consisting of houses made of burnt bricks 
and cooiaifling an elaborate system of drainage. Accounts 
of this great discovery were published in many popular 
joomals. Between 1923 and 1931 this place has been 
farther re-excavated by Mr. E, Mackay under the guid- 
ance of the Archaeological Survey of India, and as a 
tesoh, we have two sumptuous volumes dealing with the 
eivilisaiion in the Indus valley 5000 years ago. .They ate- 
in comiDuation of the three volumes edited earlier by Sir 
John Marshall which gave a first acconnt of the relics- 
of Indus valley civilisation. These two volumes have been 
prepared under the general editorship of Dr. E. hlackay 
assisted by the late lamented Mr. N. G. Majumdar and 
several other scholars, namely H. L, Srivastava, C. C. Ray,. 
C S Hemmy, besides officers of Archaeological Survey 
of India. Sir L L Fermor issisied in the ideDtificatioR< 
of rocks. Col. Seymout'Sewell and Dr. B. Pra<had tit the 
ideouficatioa of zoological objecta and Dr. B. S. Guha 
the skeletal materials. 

Mr. Mackay thinks, ns was also surmised, 
by Mr. R. D Banerji, the first discover of this 
tiviltiation^ that the ancient city was situated 
either on the banks of the Indus river or on 
a branch of npnnan connection m the shape 
of ffhat$ or whar3’es. 

The city appears to have suffered from disastrous floods 
several limes during its lifetime, which Is estimated to have- 
come (0 IS end about 2500 B.C This dale is amred at from 
cerlein recent di‘Covenei by Dr. Frankfort at Tel Asmar, a 
mound to the east of the ancient city of Kish in Mesopota- 
mia. which show that the upper level of Mahenje^daro 
were oomemporaneoua with certain buildings which he 
had eicsvated at Tel A*mar The latter have, on very 
good grounds, been attributed to the Dynasty of Sargon 
of Agadc. The principal object of interest found in the<e 
excavations, which seems to •erve as a link between the 
two places, IS a cylinder seal, obviously of Indian work- 
manship, hesnng the figuves of elephint. Thlnoceros and 
G‘h-eaiing croci^ile, animals that are peculiar to India 
and are not found in Mesopotamia. This «eat mu<t have 
been made for his own use by an Indian trader staying ar 
Tel Asmar about 2500 B. C. The lowest level of Mahenjo- 
daro has been assigned about 3000 B. C. on the strength 
of she find o! a vessel of a greenish grey stone having- 
ao intricate matting pattern carved upon it A duptieaie 
of this pattern was found at Suss, layer No. 2, whow dale 
IS >appn-ed to be 3000 B. C. It is thus seen that Mahenjo- 
daro like many other Indian cities situated on the bonks 
of nvers had rather a short life. Further, the discovery 
•f the Indus valley seals at many old iitcs of Mesopotamia 
shows that there was extensive trade between ibe'lwo 
coqniries five thousand years ago. An echo of these 
commercial Intercourse i» preserved in the — Jatake stones 
ffiorerw or Babylon Jaiaka) written about the first o*- 
second century B. C. 
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Tiic MouniiN nnviKU' ron august, 1939 


'I lie lament of on Exile 
The 01(1 Testament is n ricli mine aloring 
up some ot the deep and nbiding things of the 
human eoul. The Lament of an Exile is both 
pathetic and exquisite. A. J. Saunders considers 
this Psalm in an article in the ^^al^onal Chmtian 
Jlcincu' : 

One of lie ino»t paihetlc oulcrlr* d en Fxtie In 
the wtiole fielil ot litrrelure ii tli« of ihe 137lh I’Mlm s 
Wr Ihe riven ot Hshylon. there we lat down. >et. 
wc wept, when we remembered 7ion. , 

\t’e honyed cur harp* upon the wiTloWi In the mdvt 
thereof. . . . 

For there they llist carried ua away captive rer|uir«l 
of tit a aong; and they that watted ua rertuired ol us 
mirth, aayinp. Sing. Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
Hove shall we sing the Lords song in a itrange lanJ? 
This little fragmenlt‘of a aong of fadneis has been 
called a Jewish Elegy. It is the lament of an exile from 
home, carried by force Into a tlrange land. Delighlfnl 
memories of the old days in the dear home country rise 
before h m, and ate contrasted with the loneliness and 
•harshness and strangeness of the land of eaptmiy. 

if J forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my tight hand 

V*do”n«"Kmember thee, let tny tongue eleateao 
the roof of my mouth j if I prefer not Jerusatem above 

'in tho conflict which raged between Egypt 
and Babylon towards the end of the O h 
centurx’ o c., %Iudha took the side of Egjpt, but 
TJnbylon conquered Egypt punished Jud.-th 
for her faithlessness 

In feel there were two periods of terrible puoiihmeni. 
Jerusalem was taken by the Babylonians, 

ihs T»mnl# were made a spoil, the King or Juooa 
jLmacbin-^was carried into capieity to Dabyloo 
efieers. his mighty men, and a1I his 

cantives IB all. After ejeveo years of troubled role iHe^ag 
of^Judah—Zedekiah— again sought an alliance wiih l^pt 
•wheh brought down ihe wrath of Babylon once mote 
The Babylonians look Jerusalem by blockade, bhnded 
loor miSed and unstable Zedek.ab, slew h,. officers 
&d the Temple, broke -^own (he c^y walla, and 
earned away aKother ,®* J/*" *f* 

and miserable remnant of the people was Jeftjn J^b 
to prevent the land from relapsing into a de-wt ms 
encient account of the catistrophe of Jerusalem is imb 
cne of many similar experiences ‘bro'igh "J'*'’ •)“ 
•flebrews have pa.sed m their long and checkered history. 

hfse a7<”'®r rnhnce which is a national characlcr- 

The wTiter observes ti deeper note in the 
Psalm : 

I us spend a moment in looking more carefnlly 
into that little Pa»bn O-ie is Impressed tomedialdr 
with the note of sadness— the sadness of an exile longing 
Sor home. Thst has been the experienc of Israelitea 


itirvugh the greater pan of their national bfe Ilictard 
C. Moulton sees In it two parts ; the plaint ve memonei 
of Zun in llabylon. and the passionate recollecimn of 
lialitfon fit restored Jenisalem. IVn again In ihe'tnidst 
of tco distress there is the fight of palriotiim like a clear 
sfnnmg Jantem fn t dark place. 


If I forget thee. 0 Jerusalem— 

If I do not remember thee— 

If I prefer not Jerutafem above my efuef joy. 

But greater than all was bis sure trust in f^d; 
nothing could shake bis failb in the triumph of right 
and justice. 

We are exiles fir from borne; niiionalism is drawing 
the cords of restriction and opposition lighter around 
us; we liecone despondent at times, and are fnclmed to 
say: ‘How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land 7 * 

In tbc last place be wants us to see two 
or three of the larger issues in the present 
situation. 


How many people today are slaves in their own 
lands or exiles in a friendly country. Think of the loss 
In In liatlve and co-operative effort in a eonditiou like 
Ibis: Ihe Supreme Command redueine the manpower 
and woman newer to mere tneebsnieal toys; puU the 

string and the figure works. _ . , 

That leads to a second (iue*t'on ; XThat Is the resl 
meaning and purpose of Lite ? Surely man who was 
made in the image of Cod is for bgber ends than the 
mere sport of pol tleal forces and the tool of eoonomie 
policies. Man was not created to be the fodder of 
machine warfare, ot to be the target of bombing planes. 
The answer to Aryanism and racial hatreds le the 
Christian doctrine of brotherhood ; Cod bath made one 
race all nations of men to dwell in harmony and co- 
operation on Ihe face of the earth. The meamne of life 
IS fellowship in progress and achievement towards the 
highest ideals of human attainment. 


Poeta and Inspiration 
The words of an inspired poet, howeter 
facking in significance they may seem to an- 
other, must be the exact representation of his 
mo^ at the* moment. If his fire does not fail 
nhilc he is writing, he vill produce something 
nhich, read in its entirety, will be capable, 
under favouring conditions, of arousing the 
same emotion in others. In the course of an 
article on emendations in poetry in The 
Tuentieth Ceutury S N. Misra observes : 

Blake’s principal care was for Impulse, spontaoeity. 
primal force, he declared it was his aim “to cist aside 
from poetry all that is not Inspiration.” As in all great 
poets, so m Blake, genius and spontaneity are one and 
assert the divine right of the soul to have power over the 
dead unthinking chaos which it shall quicken into life- 
He commits eiery conceivable fault against prosody, 
grammar, taste' he takes no care for Ihe metre and sings 
10 tunes (hat do not depend for their beauty either on ih® 
disposal of accents or the counting of syllables, questions 
of form and expression, such as have been knosm_ to 
trouble poela in all ages, hardly ever came into his mind- 
It the depth and intensity of his emotional experience 
bnaght him a vision of reality and the truth was 
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bla^0Ded fotih from the elemental forces of the Unwerse 
that It would not be denied, he gaie it utteiance in * 
language which, except to those in sympathy with his 
vision, reads Lke an elaborate cipher devised from eommon 
words to embody the forms of things uncommon. Inspira 
tion in poetry such as his means intense clear insight that 
has the warrant oi ultimate certainty; poetic expression 
in It means the crimson glow of the furnance in which our 
solid teeming globe and all the structures of heaven ate 
melted to run through a inould of the poet's own making. 

About Shelley he says : 

The poet who fulfilled the requirement cf 
intelligibility even in the heated and impetuous moment 
of creative passion was Shelley. Like Blake, he trusted 
bs vision completely and gave it utterance in the language 
of vision; but unlike Blake, he used words in their 
usual connotations, Shelley is tjpical of the kind of 
poet by whose work it is possible to ieel the original 
emotion in its pure form. If his fire lost heat in the 
macoeiit of final creation, he left his poem unfinished, 
rather than try and eke out by intellectual effort an 
overblown state and lose himself in the craftsman. Hence 
the numerous fragments o! poems that he left. He 
compared the mind in the moment of poetic composition 
to a fading coal; every time the poet labours to revive 
his passion and its counterpart of vision, his breath blows 
sway with the filmy a<hes a portion of what was once 
his InapUation, 

The poet who philosophised on the nature 
of poetic creation and diction with some valid 
cogence and popularised the notion of poetiy 
taking "its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity " was Wordsworth, 

In his Preface to the Lyncal Balladj he wrote: “The 
emotion Is contemplated till by a species of reaction 
the tranquillity gradually disappears, and ao emotion, 
kindred 10 that which was before the subject of contcni* 
platioD, is gradually produced, and does ItMlf actually 
exist in the mind. In this mood successful composiiion 
generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is 
carried on.” The ambignity in the use of the word 
“tranquillity” is directly traceable to the confusion in the 
mind of Wordsworth between emotion and sensation 
Sensation is the first impression received from the senses 
while emotion is the feeling thst follows the sensation or 
» '‘tniyrresMijii. ’li 'la sJfi’evAiea* ‘htai -gOl^ .iwitry ’Ssniefie. 


an immediate reaction to sensation which makes the first 
proTOcation to the Uiind. The sensation described could 
give nothing better than a coloured photograph by way of' 
a poem. Tt gcea without saying that all sen'iations must 
be assimilated into the sum of our experience before their 
proper level and proportion can be assigned to them. 
What Wordsworth calls the stage of “contemplation” is 
nothing more mysterious than what takes place in the mind 
of every man. The *en«atvQR can certainly be revived by 
contemplation, but no “unique mode’of expression we call 
poetry" arises "out of the union of contemplating mind 
and the reviving sensibility.” What artists and poets 
always look for is the peculiar feeling which follows 
the sensation and gives to the object behind it a 
character or a face. Through this character or face, they 
g^ insight into the sou! of thirge. They are able to 
do so by suffusing the objects of sen«e perception with 
light of their glowing passion, by clasping, as it were, the 
universe so close to the boHirn as to become one with 
it. So long as the poet remains absorbed in the con- 
templation of sensations, bis soul lies inactive; but the 
mamerit he succeeds in putting his whole being in the 
centre of the object contemplated, he becomes a “living 
soul” and tis passion brings him a vision cf reality. 
These moments of exalted emotion are moments of 
iDluiiive apprebrniion and admit of no recollections in 
tranquiUity. Thus it was that Sri Krishna, when asked’ 
to* repeat the Ciro after the battle, was unable to do ao — 
he bad forgotten it. 

Tliottght Relic 

To day on ibe iin laden dust of the earth poura 
turned tain ftom the sky. Ont long wait for the cleans- 
ing bath in pore wai r from on high baa been repeatedly 
doomed to disippomtreest; the mud is soiling our minds, 
and marks of blood ere a}«o showing. How long can we 
keep on vnpiog this sway ’ Even the pure silence of 
the empyrean is powerless lo tlaiify the discordant notes 
of the prayer'for peace which is rising from a blood- 
stained world. 

Peace ? Who can truly pray for Peace ? Only they 
who are ready to renounce. 

Jiha dhira oiTintetiam- viditta 
D/imvam adhruveimha na Prarthayance. 

Men of tmqnii mind, being sure of Jmmorlal Truth, 
never seek the etemil in things of the moment. 

BAatVDRtNVTH TaCORE 

■Tn‘hie’f’'isili 1 bfi 7 r(Jri %eicj. 



Tlie World’s Biggest School 
Adult illiteracy ^ill be banished for ever 
from China after 1941. This is the latert dm- 
sion of the Ministry of Education, which aims 
at eradicating all adult illiteracy w China 
within-two years. Prior to the war, China was 
• carrj’ing out a universal educational prograi^e 
which aimed at teaching the nations m.OOO, 
■ 000 illiterates aged below 45 years to read and 
write before 1942. The war has enused this 
-decision to end China’s illiteracy etiU earlier. 

According to the inuslies of the Ministry of 
cation in 19M when the original sU*ye« ma's ♦4ucM«» 
Mogramme was launched. Chioa’a adult illiterate* ih« 
Sumbered 200.000,000. or nearly hal of 
lailon. Since then, it ia esliraaied that about lO.W.W 
-person* have been educated The 

l.onal aclivilies wilhin his domain. 


Ministry, will not in any way conflict with tlie 
nation’a conscription law. 

The Ministry will not interfere wilh }he_ recruiting 
officer* while drafting men for service, biit it requires 
■hem to set aside two hours a day in the training camps 
for teaching the youths how to read and write. 

.Before the fall of Hankow, a big anti-illileracy 
motemeot affecting 500,000 persons in that Central China 
city had most remarkable results. For the six months 
following Us inauguration, two clashes of 100,000 adults 
received the benefits of educauon and the third class was 
just about to start when the critical war eituilion com- 
pelled the authorities to end the campaign. ■ 

In Chungking today, more than 4,000 adults have 
already graduated from the first mas* edncaiion dass, 
jointly sponsored by the Ministry of Edoealio^ the Gene- 
ralissimo's Headquarters nod the Municipal Covernment. 
The Chungking women police-cadets have already «m- 
nleied « bouse-lo hou«e canvass which showed that there 
are still 150,000 illiterates among the city’s 500.000 people. 
It IS expected that wiihm a year Chungking will have eel 
an example to other Stechwan citiea in baung eemrletely 
banished lUiterscy. 


Aiheree Social Legislation In llie 
Soviet Union 


Not very long ngo, tlic Communist dicta- 
torship of Russia sought to inspire public 
opinion with the supremacy of the working 
class According to Salomon Scliwart*, v\ho 
contributes » paper on the subject to Jewish 
Frontier, there occurred a change of outlook in 
tlie course of the past year; it is becoming more 
and more evident that the latest development 
of Soviet Russia la going tn the direction of the 
social retrenchment of the working cla*s This 
recent soctal political reaction appears under 
the cloak of increasing labour di'clplmc and 
greater production and is revealed in a series of 
legal cltanges 

WoRKEiw’ Sick Br-NEFiT iNsuiuvcr. 


Lessons in the adult education classes 
■differ widcly'from their peace-time contents 


g«*gr»phy,_ hygiene romist miinly uf cuur»e» lh*t 

T^exltiook* ure » * » ioto Kwingsi province alone 

'STcSlKS c^e, fr^m the M,m4 m •'U‘t«on 
received year over 1.500.000 Modem. 

<0 a ca‘h .irli- r ,,r,ou» univertil adult education 
Kw.™g. whicK according to the lalcl official 
<la«»« in ^ 1^000 illiierale. oirt of • 

Tcpon. n®* P” , , 12000.000 The provincial aullio- 

lotal 1 mobiliicd 6000 leachera lo eradicate 

&cy"rn Kw.nVi_l= -he next 12 mentha. 

Tlif* nopulartsation of adult education, 
. -.cconlmK lo He offi'ie'’ «< Ed«eation 


Heretofore, health insuranee in the U55I1. *•* 
oulMandiRg for ita high rate* of aick benefits 

In ml. this regulalion was cuHailed ina-much »» 
the Tight to the full sick benefit (le., 100^ of the wigeil 
wi* iteritiineil by the length of lime during which th® 
recipient hid been t wage-earner in general (this is tj® 
ao-cilled "general labor tenure"), aa well as by *he 
prn<^ of his engagement as a wage-earner in a gi*®® 
establishm-nl (the labor tenure In the last e-iablishmemi- 
The« limitations which in 1931 were .pecifically 
on policy of production, have now been extremely ei*h®r‘*‘ 
od. "nie general “labor tenure" haa now been 
eliminated from ihe Itwi of health Insurance. That 1« 
pertains only to the labor tenure of the latest etlibli* 
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mitialive wliich are a prcrcciui'ile for lliis clianfft Al- 
leaJy conUol of tcononiic lift lias jw«lucv.d 

a teller of repiilalions iovolvins itic comliirj of lju->inr<s 
in all sirts of Lureaucrctic reMricliona ydiich may ulli- 
malely produce Magnation. Up to itie present, CnmaD 
Imsinc's h3« been kept going larsily liy lavMi goxernmeni 
spcmling. ’S'licn a teiliictioo in siicK 
becomes imperative, Germany till face ibe senuns prm 
blems involved in a transition from public In private 
enterprise. \l'Iiile llie large, ftored-iip demand for 
luMisinj, plant ami equipment, and consumers’ guoils can 
ptoMile Ccrmanj tub plenty of totkiniuclisn eventuality, 
llie change from one tjpe of activity to amuber will enlad 
difliciilt readjustment. It is then that tin ingenuity of 
aiilhorilarian eronomic melbodj will be put to real list 
Meanwhile, the Nads have kept the Germans bard at work 
but only at tlie esiw-nse of legimentcd eofi'unvption aO'l 
the loss of individual fnedom and enterprise 


llitlcr Goes to tlic Arnlm 

Gi'iiiian I’lopasanila lias been <“\trrim*lj' 
Ini-y (ot sonic time past lu the Kcar Ea't, wlictc 
flic Gentians ila^c spent largo sums of money 
to create unrest and to ftiitlier flicir own 
influence. Writing m .4410. Aliirt Vn«m tli'* 
cus'CS tlic Gonnan nini' lU tlio Nuu Ma't 

T do not think that Berlin’' primary ami i> i» pre* 
para tbe groiiml for a Germanic inva'iun Nut at the 
munient To be Mire, convrr>3liuns with German diplo- 
matic representatives In the Near East have convinced me 
itiai llic oUl dream of a lleibn Baglidad lla«ta radegad 
running through German-eonirdlled territory i' by no 
nieanv deail No Nazi imperuli't will agree lu slop ihr 
Drtmg na<h Osten at the pates uf btanbul Cut these 
are dreams, not factors in practical poiiiics at the imme- 
diate present For onu thing, the German- realize that 
tremendous amounts of capital and labor vrif) he required 
to develop the Near East, neither of wtiieli they will be 
aUt to allmtl for a long time to come Ollier areas cl>»fT 
to tile ncicli oftcr belter pro«iieil« for immediate returns 
For acolher thing, the Nazis liaie a— igned the Near East 
(o Muss.obni in payment for holding the oilier end of 
the Aais. They are perfectly willing lu alluw Mu«suliiii 


to lake over tlie icrniory fir-t and do tliere the dirty 
spade work. Tlwy can adord w wait. 

Of greater iinincdiUc iinpotf.ince arc otlui 
roii'ideratirtii' A'> tlic writer jioints out, tlie 
OeniLTn-, rcalt'c flint tiie Xcar Ha-t offiT' an 
ideal field from wliidi to h\r.i" tlie Bntidi and 
French empires ami lilioil tiidti of troop- 

Tins is not synonyinuiis willi tin imieli-advecli-cd 
nuisance value. The latter, mventdl by II Puce, imptieii 
a more «r le«s pa—ive rulr anil Iiieanie a country like 
Italy, which is ami lud- fair lu rtm-iin j -scond rate 
puwer Cemiany, however, is a iir-l-rale power wliicli 
can aRord to play ait acli'c role ffliile Italian pro- 
paganda, even during its most active prriod in 19dt'>.I9J7, 
was aimed t« create among the Vrali- m> nebiilou- a 
thing as cultural good will, the Girman brand is de-ign 
td bif the sole piirpu-e of making iroiibh for Francs 
and England— especially England— by creating bloojv 
di'tutlianu.s wIucU tetluini Uxc cnneecucaiunz nl ttuop- 

Fuc, two facts ace dear tu ibe Getman general ttad 
Fir'i. mure Dritisli troop* were eoneeniralcd Iilween the 
Midiierramao and tlie Indian Ocean during llie florid 
tlar than pn llie Western Front Seioml, native guer- 
rilla warfare in Libva and Freuch Morocro since the 
Wofbl Wat lijs rc'idlej in the death of at lea«t a couple 
of hiindrcl lhoii>am{ ruldieri- Eraclly how many men 
ihf rnneh are lo-mg eiirv year in ilieir Africaa po«se* 
-ion- will not l*e Vnuwn tor many a decade if eier; nor 
have reliable figure, been publi'lieil of Italian lo—cs iti 
Lshya Tfie Germans are however, convinced that the 
French and lialun lu-veB have Ix-eii col >«a1 \ German 

indiiar* oflierr i met in the Balkans pntnied out to me 
that no type of warfare lia- sivcli bad effects upon the 
morale of modism ermie- »» guerrilla Five or «ig 
ili’MKand aeiive guemllav can ea*dy neutralioo fifty to 
•evenly five ibuii>and iramed and well armed soldier* and 
k<ep them bii'V ton 

Tliey do not a* tlie Italian* did. distribute peitv siim' 
to vallagr nonentities who promise to pray for the Leadir 
Tliey place not the slightest value oil Arab sympathy with 
iheiT cause, and do not much care wliat the AraU ihink 
of (hem '0 long as lliiy can git the Arabs to riot Their 
method l- to operate tlirou^li IcadiU with large follow 
iBgS at whose di-po-al they place considerable reviiircis 
and. what is even more important, plenty of animunilion 


BAlDYANzkTIl DURING THE DIIADRA PURNIMA 


Baidyanalli Dhaio, wSocli is considetevl to an im 
poriant "lirth,” is vi'ileil every year hy a large numbff 
of pilgrims. It IS said llist the mo«l aii«pic»oos lime l« 
give offerings to Sree Baidyanalb for bles-iogs is dunng 
the Bhadra Purnima (26lh Scpieinlier to 3rd Oclobd). 
The famous “ Bhadra Purnima ” Mela is aI*o held durine 
this festival. 


Before the avlvm of the Railways this ■‘liilVia” 
encircled hy dense forests could only be visited by an 
adventurous few The Railways now bring it wiiIuq the 
readi of all Those who propo-e to visji IJaidjanath can 
not do lieiter than to lake advantage of the extended 
week-eitd lelurn tickets that will be issued by the East 
Indian Radway*. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD . 


Mi«s Lelia Ciios-e )ins carntd tl»r di's- 
tinc'tinn of being (he first Incit.in Indy to lie 
appointed to Ministerial service of tlio Oo\em- 
imnt of India in tlie Defence Department, after 
liaving parsed the examination of the Fe«lcrnl 
Public Service CommWsion. Miss Gliosli hail-* 
from Dacca. 



Rtni Piittm Kucnari 

Kan! PiUTAM Kvmari of Salmspor pre*idod 
o%cr the fifth Agra Pio\inco Zemnidnrs’ Con- 
ference ^\hlcll met at Bencras in .1«lv 15)35) 


Miss PnATiDiiA Gno«n D\sTin\n is the 
onJj’ Bengalee girl who Jius rotne out stfccess- 
ful in the final M.B. Examinntioii of the 
Calcutta Uhiversity this jenr. She took her 
JI B Course in the Calcutta Medical College, 
where she was awarded a scholarship. She 
hails from Gava, Baris.il. 



Mr*. Ptailbha Ra>tOfl 

Mits pRATiRiiA RastiXiI stood fif-t in tlie 
M \ Degree cx.aminntion of the Bennrc- Hindu 
I'luwrMty 









THE PAUSE BEFORE DANZIG 

By GOPAL IIALDAB 


Fridfuic II, ^lio nncc annexed the city of 
Danzip and the present Corridor stated in his 
“• Pohticnl Testament”: "He a\1io holds the 
mouth of the Vistula and Danzig will dominate 
Poland more than lie ^ho rules oxer her.” _Tlic 
Free Citj' of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, 
therefore, acquire peculiar impiutancc in the 
politics of Ea.«tcrn Europe, and, the Nazi game 
around it, as is easily understood, is not limited 
to tlic City or the Corridor as its objective, hut 
extend® to the countrj’ beyond and around, 
the • countrj’ that expired once and came 
to life again in the Versailles Palace 
Versailles has been written off, and the new 
born nations and states of Versailles arc gjoing 
down. Poland, the largest of them, has liecn 
facing the hour of her trial ever since March 
Iftst, Danzig and the Corridor are now on (he 
Nazi programme of German expansionism. 

Danzig and the Corridor in the Past 

The Free City of Danzig is ctbiiologieally 
German. There arc 408,000 inhabitants of which 
230,000 arc of the City it«elf Nincty-six j>cr 
cent of the population la Gcnnan This is due 
to the fact that the Order of tlie Teutonic Knights 
had in the Middle AgCN got control of the City, 
founded by the Slav Dukes of Pomcrcllcn. It 
had alreaily seen many in.i'tcrs before the 
Teutonic Knights came — Pomerania, Poland, 
Bramlcnburg, Denmark But the Order of Uio 
Teutonic Kniglits gernianised the territory and 
then ga\e it the tone and colour that has i>cr« 
“isted still. The City changed maMers It 
became one of the four chief cities of the 
Hanseatic League. In 1455 it incorporated 
XMth Poland nhich allowed it to maintain its 
right as a Free City. After the partition of 
Poland in 1793 it became Prussian, and, only 
for 8 years, 1807-1815, after the treaty of Tilsitt, 
a Franco-Polish garrison marked a break of the 
Pnissian occupation of the City until the 
Versailles Treaty of 1918 But meanwhile the 
old Hanseatic city sank to the rank of a small 
proxincial garrison town. 

The Corridor has a past equally varied 
but not identical in all rc'-pccts. People of 
Sla\ origin were its masters and inhabitants 
until 966 A.D., when it came under the domi- 
nation of the Polish Kings which lawteil until 
1308 Then the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
held it up till 1454, — though the results of tteir 


rule arc less pronounced licie than in the City 
of Danzig. For, only one-tliird of tlic popula- 
tion — of (he 000,000 mli.ahitant® of the 
territorrx' — arc German; Poles and Ka«hubcs 
make up the remaining two-t!iird Tlic Poles 
who came after the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights in 1454, and remained in control of the 
area up to 1772, held their own in thi® rural 
side agaio't the germani®ing piocts-,, so much 
so that even though the territory was p.as®cd 
off to the Prussian King, Frederic H, at ttic 
first Partition of Poland, the Prussian tone and 
colour could not predominate in the composi- 
tion of its population. The Prii®«ian rule came 
to an end by (he Treaty of Versailles, as is 
known, when it returned to Poland, now 
brought back to life. 

1'ersailles Creations 

At Versailles the State-makers were at 
pains to give Poland an outlet to the sea and 
give her b.ack lier natural hinterland which 
compn<od of tiie Citv of Danzig A new State, a 
rc-lxun Poland, eould otherwise iieitlier stand 
on hei legs noi cffectnelv ri'C m the East as a 
powerful ban 101 against Germany But Danzig 
with It' immediate neiglibourhood wa« Gennan 
in jicpulation— and the war wa® fought on the 
piinciple of 'clf-deteuumatinn foi peoples Tiie 
ma'ter® of Europe at Versailles dctcruuncd tlic 
conflicting is'ues in their own typical way. 
Danzig and the Geiman rural me a around it weie 
not to be incorporated in the Polish speaking 
Corridor immediately to the V'est ns the map 
shows The town of Danzig with the turround- 
ing territory was formed, therefore, info a Free 
City, to be placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations 

The League of Nations aKo appoints a 
High CouiuiiiMoncr, and the City is under 
him and a Poli®h High Comuii«=ioncr. 
Internally Danzig is controlled hv a 
Senate of 12 members, elected by the Diet or 
ToILstog of 72 members Both today are 
predominantly National-Socialists (Nazi). The 
foreign policy of Danzig could be directed by 
Poland, but Poland had long yielded this right 
to the Danzig authorities Outside the City 
on an extra-terntorial piece of ground, called 
the Wcstcrnplatte, situated at the mouth of 
the river Vi'tula ('\Veich®el) , Poland main- 
tamed a small garrison, and since January, 
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1922, tlic Poliah-Girinan cu--toins frontier ex- 
tends to tlic ten. So, there is a ciistonis union 
betneen Danzig and I’oland. 

iMTORUNtE OF DVNZIG 

Danzig witnested a new life as Poland 
came to life again. roli«li trade made of the 
|iro\inciaI town a port of world importance. 
TJjc total tonnage maxcmcnt before Har 
pcarccly 1 million tons; today it is about 0 
niilliuns of tons. The exports of court-e exceed 
tJic imiHjrts by almost 5;1, and the chief 
Items of Danzig's exports are coal, tann 
luiiber, grain; those of imports salt liemng, 
coffee, ores and sulphates. Approximately 30 
per cent of Poland’s exports and imports pass 
tbrougii Danzig. 

For Poland thus the importance of Danzig, 
Imth geographically anil economically, is evident. 
It repre-sents the mouth of the river Vistula, 
the gale of the Conidor; it is the Polish outlet 
(0 tiic vvorid oversea*; it is ilic key station 
to tlic Polish ccORoniic order. Its stralegic 
Importance follows from the above The Baltic 
ScA would be at the command of the German 
Navy, winch already is inferior to none in that 
region Danzig thus would give control 
over the Baltic shores Br-idcs, the 

adage of Frederick ‘11, Hitler knows, is ns 
applicable today as in the past. In the hand*' 
of Hiller, Danzig would ncouire ii deeUivc 
pri»itiun. The Corridor would be liardly defen- 
^lblc; Poland would bo cut off from tlic sea; 
and necessarily depend on the goodwill of the 
Fuehrer for a means of access to the sou. 
Tin*- would turn an independent Poland into a 
State of Germanv, and since the 
Ii<luidalion of Czccho-Slov.akia and .acqui-ition 
of Mcmcl, that miturally is the big item in 
the Fuebrer’s piogramnie. After tiie Czech 
annexation, it is mijiossiblc any more to deceive 
oneself with the Hitlerian doctrine that the 
object of the present Germany is nothing but 
a unification of the German race* Danzig 
Gennans have still less to complain of “oppres- 
sion” that the Sudetenhanders raised agaiii'l 
the Czechs The Free City enjoys self-govern- 
ment; and cvxn its Nazi character i* fully 
recognized by Poland “The .annexation of 
which Hitler a'pircs has nothing to do either 
with Germany’s ‘vito! ‘•pacc,‘ or ‘the libera- 
tion of oppres-ed brethren ’ It is to secure a 
leverage for controlling Poland '' 

PoL.vxT>'s Position’ 

Hie iloud'- over Danzig lowered not all of 
a sudden, nor out of nothing. They npproach- 
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ccl and wore banked up slowly. In fact, but for 
tlie per-oceupation of Hitler m Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc , Poland could never escape lie logic 
of her position so long The question always 
hang there; an<l, required to be answerctl. Nor 
could Poland bo said to ha^e prepared herself 
internally for answering tlii« question Her 
jioliticians had sliou n more adaptabililj' in 
foreign affairs — a quickness to make alliances, 
rather than steadiness m niauitaming the 
alliances. In internal affairs, Poland has to 
her credit no such record of industrial growth 
or scientific agricultural reorganisation that 
Czccho-Slovakla did show. Dominated by big 
feudal landed jiroiirietors and financiers, Poland 
is still a curious backwood in the Eastern 
Europe, betvicen the two super-oigamzeil co\m- 
trics of modem times, Germany and Soviet 
Pu«sia The executive power lies m the liand-- 
of ft clftn of officiftls and soldiers, there being at 
present a rivalry between JIarshal Rydz — 
Smigly and Moscicki. The former is more on 
tlic side of authoritananism, the latter more m 
favour of a liberal front, and, the is«uc finally 
will be settled by the turn in the foreign policy 
of Poland, whether Polish authoritariani«m, as 
it i«, would finalty shape it'clf into a Polish 
Fascism, or Polish remnants of democracy, a 
Parliament, relative freedom of prcs«, freedom 


of as'ocialion, etc, nould re-emerge into tlie 
familiar forms of western dcmoeratic institu- 
tions. 

. Poland and the Tiunn REtcti 
For Poland’s foreign policy Germany became 
the first concern as «non as Hitler came to power 
in January 30, 1933 German revisionist pro- 
pag.anda at once intensified. But the Third 
Itcich was just born; and, Marshall Pilsudski's 
threat to strike it then and there was ci'cn 
disapproved of by London and Pans. It was 
an error for Pans to exclude this ally of post- 
war era from a hand in the directorate of 
Euroiican affairs by France’s concluding the 
Four l*ower Pact of June 7 As Pil-udski 
wrote to Barthou, the French foreign Minister, 
“ France is resigning " In January' 26, 1937, 
Poland, therefore, concluded the Ten Years’ 
Ison-Aggression Pact with Geiiiiftny, winch 
meant for Poland for the time being security, 
and for Hitler less anxiety from the quarters, 
th^ offering him time to prepare for the 
ambitious German projects. Nazification of 
Danzig went apace and Polish commercial 
interests were seriously affected. PiUudski was 
dead (May, 1935). A yc.ar later, after the 
Nazi march into the Rhineland (March 7, 8, 
1936), the Nazi coup d’etat in Danzig (July IS, 
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11)}G) virtunlly tibroKnled tlic con'iUution of 
llip Trcp Cily. Col. Heck iit timl Ump con*o- 
liilatCfl, as n eovmttr-l)lii.''t, tlie rraneo-l’nli-li 
alliance. Hut Nazificatitm was alreaily become 
fl ^(ern fact in l>anzi^, nrul (i}(pr<*s-iori of 
miiiorilie-j by lH)tli tlie partus roncernotl was 
jii>l a r.irc pljejuMnciJon. Tlicre was no rrMMjj) 
tfi be ilupcil with IlitlcrV Ueiclistag refircnce 
t<i Diiizin (Feb. 20, 1938) wlien be was nlioul 
to iruwle Austria : “ Tbe I’oli-'li State re*pecls 
tbe national comlitiona in 'the State nn<l in 
tins City, and Germany rci-pecta the rifjlit of 
I’libaiid. " Hut Pulaml, thotiKh undeceived, did 
not nfrain from makinc a profit nut of the 
ronfusioii of the times ot tlic fo~l of oilier 
■■ni'dler ptates. Polidi foreign pohey always 
bas been opportuni't. , In the riunt Hitler way, 
\Var«a\v (hus foreed Lithuann (^fa^ch 7, !938) 
to open the frontiers closed URam-t Poland 
pjiipo tlic Poll'll occupation of Vjlna. On the 
otlior hand, conscious of the connns Juenace to 
Poland herself, Col. Beck, from the middle of 
^^a^ell flitted between the Dnitic and Black Sea 
to luuUi up, ns the Czech criils occupied Hitler, 
n belt of neutral states under Polish leadership 
From the middle of May the Czech crisi* 
deepened, and Poland aftain niaile a profit out of 
the “Sfimlch Settlement” with the oeciipntion of 
Tonchen (September 29, 1938) oven ns jl was 
felt that the 'trugglc with Germany was about 
(o begin Polwh claim to a common frontier 
with Runnania was thus turned down bv Hitler 
(November 2, 1938) and Poland at last a^ived 
at a rapprochement with SoMCt Ru««ia at the 
end of November, 1938. The ]>osition was 
being clarified qiireklv— fl Pohdi apramn reform 
c\propriatcd the lands of the big German 
landlords, anti-tlennan manifestations increased 
So, at ]a=t on theanneention of Crecho-Sloaaki.i 
(March 15, 1939) .and Memcl (March 2t>l 
Poland faced Germany. On March 21. llabben- 
trop informed IVarsaw of Hitler’' demands 
Anschluss u'lth Danztg and the con^trvcUon of 
an extra~tcf‘Morial motor road across the Ptdish 
Corridor to Ea%t Pnmta In ending the policv 
of ‘appea'cment,’ Chamberlain then came for- 
ward to promise safety to IVarcaw, and on April 
C, the Anglo-Poli'h guarantee set Germany into 
a fury. On April 28, Hitler denounced the 
Pohsh-German Pact of Non-Aggrcssion of 
Januarj', 1937. But the day of hi' 'b)oodle«s 
victories ’ IS perii.aps gone; Ch.ainlicrlain pro- 
bably may not be found simply agreeing if 
Danzig is forcibly occupied Rut troops have 
been pouring into (he city; the Gennsn popu- 


laUoii ia declaring (lair impnlicnce to return 
to the Tliird Keicli like the Stidctciilandcrs; and 
cu'tonM ofiicers are victitas of tlic German 
challenge; Ikirder incidents crop up one after 
anothef”. Yet it fiiti«t Jie admittcci, Ifithr has 
liern f-o far larking in tli.nt 'divine inspiration’ 
that guide? (lie I’lirtlui-'rt Jt c\i>crtc~i 

to come, if (he immdaiic odds prove to be 
utin-al, in tbe August nr PeptemUr. Po, the 
J'whrci’i} i»au«c before D.mzig. 


I’olakd's Forkick Policy 

"1^ Jffttin” wrote in December la.sl that 
“ Poland changra Jicr foreign policy ."i? often .'u 
one changes a i-hirt. ” The charge is not untrue; 
but Poland has c\cu«cj for the p.une. Tin* 
Mmtcgic position of Poland is not ciuiahte, 
with two gre.at powers, Russia and Germany, 
flanking five*sixtl»s of her frontier. Municli 
has further lengtlicncd that frontier with 
Germany. Poland of 35 million* is thus watch- 
ed by neighbour? of 170 iiiilhons and SO millrotis 
of Ru«*ia and Geimrmy, tl'o two most dangir- 
oudy nrmed countries in the world. Polish liberty 
counied Soviet communism to be its arch- 
enemy till Hitler To-e to threaten Poland to 
cut off from the sea, with Djuaig, East Pru'-sl,'’, 
llung.ary, ITtraman movement and the German 
minority in Polamt n* hi^ pawn® in the game 
“nie situation is more complicated by 
Poland’s economic dependence on Germany, 
wlucli IS very complete. 

“These conditions dictate the following 
principle with reganl to Pnbsh foreign policy : 
Entente with potrcr/nl neighbours, above all with 
Germany, eo long as this i« at all po-sible; or 
pendulum policy bctweui Fait and We-t, so 
long as London and Pari* mnnin doubt/ut 
supporters ” (Scrnce D' Archne. May-Junc 
*39) 

Colonel Beck has on flic whole tried to 
apply this policy to the changing politics of 
Eastern Europe Tlie iinmcdiate destiny of 
Poland, therefore, depends not on Berlin alone; 
but on London and Puns too As it is, the 
A'cic Sfafcsmnr? and A'ntion pointed out, "Onty 
one factor can turn Poland from its present 
foreign policy — Britain." 

And a decisive evidence of Britain’s 
readine«3 to shoulder tlio responsibility under- 
taken against Hitler would be an Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement. Moscow, therefore, would show if 
Hitler is to be checked and al*o if the .Tapancso 
challenge is (o be met in the Far East. 
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“ The Modern Revieio ” Not Surprised 
At Soviet-German Pacts 

The Modem Rerhev; for July last, page 16, 
contamed a note foreshadowing some sort of 
understanding T>hich was going to be arrived 
at between Hitler and Stalin Therefore the 
news relating to the Soviet-Gcrman; pacts do 
not corae to us as a surprise. And some people 
in China had glimpses of the Sovdet^Germaa 
pourparlers so far back as May last. Were the 
Bnt’sh secret service men asleep ’ 

Earlier, when M. Litvinov, who is a Jew, 
resigned or had to resign, it was surmised that 
that was due to the influence of Nati anti- 
Semiti'm 

Our July note bore the head-line “ HtlUr is 
Courting Stalin ” and ran as follows • 

“ The China Weekly Revicu' for June 3, 
1939, has an article on how “ Hitler is Courting 
Stalm ” which is too long to quote in full or 
summarize. We quote only the last two para- 
graphs 

“If. indeed, Soviel-Nati rapprochement becomes a 
fact, and Rloseow finally declines to be drawn into the 
orbit of the democratic “ encircleraeot policy," the effect 
on the Far Ea'tern situation will be far reaching Japan 
will be left completely isolated, for Italy coants but. little 
m the Far Eastern situation, while Germany, because she 
IS Soviet Russia’s most powerful neighbour, cohdIs for a 
great deal. With its hands united in Europe for agree* 
ment with Hiller, Soviet Russia will surely adopt a 
, sterner policy toward Japan in llie Far Ea^l and Dai 
Nippon would find herself compelled to tread very wanlT 
out here. 

“During the past week, inspired press divpatdiea 
have contained threats that Japan will join the Cennan* 


Italian alliance if Soviet Russia eniera a military alliance 
With Britain and Franck. But v-’iat will Japan do if 
Soviet RuMia. instead, makes friends with Nazi Cermanyf 
That IS a much more interesting question. In lueb an 
event, perhaps, Japan will join up with Bmaln and 
France. Ihis is not at all impossible, for Britain and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapproekemnt 
with Japan. But it will he a bad day for China if such 
a thing comes to pass." 

The Uniqueness of Nepal 

The uaiqueness of Nepal consists in two 
or three facts . it is the only independent 
part of India, it is the only independent Hindu 
State in the world, and it is in this State alone 
that under fJie existing areumstances the Hindus 
can be taught *' to nse to the full stature of 
their growth " in the twentieth century, as 
Shivaji taught the Hindus of his age to rise to 
the full stature of their growth. 

UTiat was Sbtvaji’s achievement and what 
did he exoect the Hindus of his age to achieve ' 

In Shxvaji And His Times Sir Jadunafh 
Sarkar concludes his masterly summary of 
Shivaji’s achievement, character and place in 
history in the following paragraphs • 

** Before he come, tbe Marsibas were mere hirelings, 
mere servauts of aliens. They served the Slate, but had 
no lot or part in its management; they shed their life- 
blood m the army, but were denied any share m the 
conduct of war or peace They were always subordinates, 
never leaders 

“Shivaji was the first to challenge Bij’apur and Delhi 
and thus teach his countrymen that it was po'sible for 
them to he independent leaders in war Then, be founded 
a State and taught h-s people that they were capable of 
admiiusteiing a kingdom in all its departments He has 
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amounts to their former masters.” (The Puntter, 
August 30, 1926). 

Thus various measures for manumission of Nepal 
slaves were adopted by His Highness the Maharaja long 
before the league appointed its first commis^an of 
inquiry on the subject of tUvery in the year 1922. At 
a lime when the League could hardly exercise any in- 
fluence in territories beyond its direct control, the 
Maharaja of Nepal legan seriously tacLIing the problem 
and tactfully preparing his country for that great an* 
nouncement which he was to make in November, 1924, 
of his final determination to eradicate slavery from his 

Mr. A. C. Rai added ; 

Mr. John Harris, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Anti-slavery and Aborigines Proiecuon Society, says : 
“Not within living memory has such a remarkable step 
been sDontaneously taken by any Covemment with regard 
to slavery." 

After quoting relevant passages from the 
Ifestminsfer Gazette and the Manchester 
Guardian, Mr. Rai observed : 

So far from the Maharaja's action being influenced 
by the League we have on the Other band every reason 
to ^lieve that it was his campaign against sUveiy that 
“attracted the attention of the League which recently 
appointed the Slavery Commiaaion to deal with slavery 
and conscripted labour in various parts of the globe.” 
(The 7tmer of India, September 1, 1929) 

In an editorial note on Mr. A. C. Rat’s long 
and important statement we obscr\ed : "The 
above statement therefore fully corroborates 
our editorial remarks in The Modem Review 
for November 1926 ” (already quoted). 

In spite of what appeared in The Modem 
Review Sir William Vincent’s mistake was not 
acknowledged. On the contrary, it was repeated. 
So we wrote the following editorial note m our 
issue for February 1927, page 260 ■ 

“ Nepal And The LsACtm of Nations 

" Nepal IS not a member of the League of 
Nations, and had been making preparations for 
the abolition of slavery a decade before the 
establishment of the League. Yet Sir William 
Vincent claimed for the League credit for the 
abohCiaa of slavery in that inc/ependent Liug- 
dom The hollowness of this claim has been 
exposed m this Review, but nevertheless it 
finds place, unaltered, in the ‘ Final Report of 
the Delegates of India to the Seventh (ordi- 
nary) Session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations (1926)) ’ We suggest that some 
future “ delegate of India ” should claim that 
the abolition of slavery by Great Bntam and 
by the U. S. A., in the last cenfury, was due to 
the retrospective influence of the League.” 

At long last, however, the mistake was 
admitted. So wc wrote in our issue of October, 
1927 . 


“Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 
• “We are glad our repeated contradictions 
of Sir William Vincent’s story that Nepal 
abolished slavery under the influence of tiio 
League of Nations have borne fruit. The 
Maharaja of Knpurthala (as a ‘delegate of 
India ’) admitted at a League meeting this year 
that the League had nothing to do with it — 
Nepal did it independently. ” 

All honour to Nepal and ita Ruler that 
this great act of humanity was done spantane- 
ously — not under any sort of external pressure 
or influeec. 

Forced Labour in How Many 
Indian Stales ? 

In the chapter on Findings and Recommen- 
dations in the Orissa States Enquiry Commit- 
tee’s Report wc find the following paragraphs : 

11. Bethi, Bfgari, Rasad, Magan, Bhen . — Forced 
hbonr cod contribution* are widely prevalent Regula. 
lions Muclioned by the Rulers and the Political Agent* 
we usgally set at naught and people eontiniie to groan 
ander ibe weight of these systems and usages. 

12 Of these berAi for kheda operations to csirb 
elephants, sliU in vogue in severe! Stales, is intensely 
haled by the public. Betht for sbikar excursions, with its 
aiiendaul evils, still persists. 

Nepal could abolish slavery spontaneously, 
without the stimulus of the pressure or in- 
fluence of the League of Nations or the British 
Government, but obviously the great influence 
of the Paramount Power has not availed 
to put a stop to forced labour in many an 
Indian State. We wonder in how many of 
these Stales it still persists We would in this 
connection draw attention to a four-column 
editorial note on the subject in The Modern 
Rexfiew for August, 1926 In our issue for 
November, 1926, page 563, a statement of that 
year’s Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations is quoted to the effect that 

Recent enquiries have sati'fied the Government of 

Indis iJwl i/} f)>f ofd/njry ?s pfset/vd 

in any Indian Slite and that v here condit ons arc present 
which may be held to amount to forced labour of the kind 
against ^ Inch the draft convenfon is d reeled, no serious 
abuses exist, and progress is m fact being made in 
lemOTing or mitigating «uch eonditi''ns. 

That was in 1926 In 1939 “such condi- 
tions” persist “unmitigated ” m many States- 
And in 1926 itself in October The Servant of 
India wrote * — 

"We read in the memorial sent to the Afabsreja of 
Jodhpur by the All India Rroni Rajput MahasaMis, 
Ajmer, that the Raona Rajput commiinny in Jodhpur Stele 
(numbering 46677) has been groaning under a most 
penucious practice known as the ‘slivery of Raonas’ — a 
malerolenl and inhuman measure passed by the Consul- 
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WtiTC Council of Jodhpur S'»le, dated the lllh July, 
1926, under vibich the niaiter of the Raona has the 
lute light of maintainiDg and extracting work from 
thern, of setting them free at will and caflme them 
back on necessity of firing away the daughteet of ffaooas 
01 whole {amili‘*s of them as dowry of lUjput daughter*, 
even if the llaona be serving elsewhere at the time ..." 

The Subodha Painka, of Bombay of 
approximately the same date drew attention, 
to what a correspondent of the Times of Jndia 
had written about Hyderabad. According to him, 
in Hyderabad “ each aristocratic house over- 
flows with any number of purchased slaves — 
men and women — and this m spite of the recent 
firman of the Nisam against forced labour. ** 

We wonder whether the state of things in 
Jodhpur and Hyderabad, and in many other 
States, is the same now as in 192d. Forced 
labour exists in some Orissa States at any rate. 
We should be glad to give credit for Us aboli- 
tion (if and when it takes place through the 
instrumentality of the British Government) to 
tbo League of Nations at the proper time 
RussO'German Pacts 

Trade follows the flag. Politics in the 
modern ^orld may sometimes follow trade 
First came the Russo-German trade pact, and 
then followed the Russo-Gerraan pomical or 
politico-military noa-aggreasiou pact. It is a 
very important episode m contemporary inter- 
national history and is bound to have far 
reaching consequences. 

We will not speculate what the results will 
be — the scene shifts too rapidly and too often 
for a Monthly ReMCwcr 

The Russo-German pacts constitute a 
diplomatic defeat for Britain and France and 
may presage other kinds of reverses for them 
Hitler has been too quick for them and per- 
Vaps b\so more of aw oppOTtuwrai than thty, 
forgetting old scores Of course, they also are 
opportunists It is not any “ eternal verities ” 
or immutable principles which made them 
hesitate to come to some agreement mtb Soviet 
Russia; in the " real-politik ” of no country is 
there any adherence to any immutable 
principle or eternal verity. Whaf pre- 
vented France and Britain from concluding 
some sort of alliance with Russia was the 
memory of old unhappy far-off tilings, or some 
' phobia, ’ some suspicion, or some political- 
caste feeling 

“ Is Language or Creed A Greater 
Cause of Discord In India ? ” 

An Irani professor of a college m Iran 
was good enough to pay us a visit the other 


’ FOR SEi’TEAIBER, 1939 

day on his way back home from America 
where he had been "during tlic last two years. 
In the course of our conversation, lie asked us 
vUdhee in India its many isnguages are a 
greater cause of disunity, discord and conflict 
than its many creeds, or in’cc tersa 7 Though 
the question was somewhat unexpected, our reply 
was : “ Wc have not yet taken to breaking one 
another's heads on the ground of our mother- 
tongues being different, though all are not 
agreed as to w hat should be our common 
language. But we haw broken one another’s 
heads and bones and slain one another because 
of credal differences, and may do so again. ” 

We did not then and do not now remember 
whether there have been any mild or severe 
lathi charges on Anti-Hindi Agitators in 
Madras. But it is true that in no province is 
anybody sent to jail for not being or for not 
agreeing to be a Hindu, a Muslim,. . . .; 
whereas in Madras it seems still to be true that 
people can be and are sent to jail for expressing 
their dissent in a particular way irom a 
particular article in the linguistic creed of the 
Indian National Congress I 

“ ITAy Islam Is Strong In Indio ” 

The Irani professor referred to above gave 
expression to a rather interesting opinion of his 
of h»s own accord. As ocording to bis personal 
obseri'atiOD and experience and his information 
regarding Islam, by which perhaps he meant 
Islamic bigotrj* and religiosity, it u not strong in 
Turkey, Iraq or Iran, he has come to the conclu- * 
Sion that it is strong here because the British 
Government back it. 

That the British Goxernment patronise 
and back ^ Indian Muluammadans is a fact. 
Imperialistic polic>’ requires it 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad Called Off 

The Hindus and Arya-Saiaajists who had 
been carrj'ing on satyagraha m Hyderabad for 
wuming religious Jibertj’, being satisfied with the 
assurances gi%-en by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, hai e discontinued 
the mowment Safj agraha had become 
inevitable as that goicmment would not listen 
to rea'on, though the movement could not but 
cause some communal tension Now that it is 
happily oi'cr, it is to be hoped communal good 
feeling will be restored. 

Satyagrahi Prisoners Released in 
Hyderabad 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam and hi« 
Prime Minister Sir Akbar Hydari are to be 
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•congratulated on the release of the satyagrahi 
prisoners. It TS’ill go a great way to conciliate 
public opinion. But alas ! the memory of the 
heroic men ^\ho died in the course of the stru^lc 
Will make people regret that tlic Hyderabad 
authorities had not been mse and humane m 
"time. 

Drought And Excessive Rainfall 

Gujarat, Kattlnawar and adjacent parts 
jire suffering from drought and parts of Bengal 
from excessive rain. There is public sympathy 
for the sufferers from both these opposite 
causes. On such occasions immediate and 
lemporarj’ relief is required and given as far 
as the resources of the Government and the 
public permit. In addition, plans to prevent 
such distress ha\e to be devised and earned out 
to the best of human scientific knowledge, skill 
and resources. But in Ind'G the people have no 
power and control over all the resources of the 
countrj', there is dearth of widespread scientific 
knowledge, engineering skill is utterly 

inadequate, and the public cannot even 
imagine that anything beyond occasional 

And temporary alleviation of distress is 
feasible The controlling personnel of the 
<3overnnient in India consists of birds of passage 
who think sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof and the Secretary of State for India 
residing in London is troubled more with 

anxiety for the safety of Britsin and her 

empire imperilled by the international situa- 
tion, than with the distress of the masses m 
different parts of India. 

No wonder the people of India continue to 
be fatalists instead of being doughty fighters 
even with the forces of nature. 

Pandit Jatiaharlal Nehru's Visit 
io China 

Ow Uwi cve, of twa departute lot China 
Pandit Jawaliatlal Nehru declared that he was 
going to China, “ heavj’ at he.irt, at the seem- 
ing disruption of what she laboured to build 
during tlic-c many years," adding: “I shall, 
however, bring back soracthmg of the courage 
and invincible optimi-in of the Chinese people 
and their capacity to pull together when perl 
confront^ them ” We do not have enough of 
tiiC'C qualitie-. 

In ancient times there was close spiritual 
and cultural connection between China and 
India Rabindranath Tagore's vi«it to China 
some years ago rc\u\cd this relationship 
Those in China who value cultural intercourse 


between the two countries have enabled tlie 
Poet to establisli the Cheena Bhavan in Santi- 
niketan in order to systematically promote 
Sino-Indian studies Cultural relationship such 
as that existmg between these two great 
countries is more lasting and deeper than 
political alliances. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to China 
will draw the two countries closer together. It 
will enable the Pandit to establish various kinds 
of contacts, though effective political alliance 
between a dependent and an independent 
country is not practicable. 

All lo^■e^s of freedom in India feel that 
China has been fighting not only for her own 
liberation but also for freeing the world from the 
menace of predatorj’ aggression. She is fight- 
ing our battle, too. We wish her complete 
success. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will make 
that quite clear 

Folk-lore in Andhra-desa 

A correspondent of The Hindu of Madras 
BTitcs to that paper; 

Ruaiimunsry, Aug. 17. 

Mr. Devendra Salytrllu. wbo*$ Ijfe-miaSion it to 
collect Indian fcIk-l^TC. paid a visit to the local GoTem- 
meni Ttaining Schocl on Tuesday. 

Mr. Salyanki addres<ed the students of the school 
on ** Folk-lore.” He ob'ened that the days in 
which the parents and roasters alike felt it below their 
dignity (0 learn rusiie songs were fast disappearing In 
esery country there was a movement to preserve the rich 
ancient folk-lore of the land The purpose of the collec- 
tion of folL.lore — of the songs of the mother who «ang 
the lullaby, the woman who sang to the tune of the 
grinding null, and the cultivator while gemenng the 
harvest— was to di'cover and illustrate the unity of 
thought underlying the songs and poems in eiery pro- 
vincial language. The^e rustic songs would provide us 
With positive proof that India was a nation. They would 
also help us to recon°trucl the nalional literature of the 
new India 

A lecitauon of Telugu ballads was given yesterday 
m the Training School bv professional ballad singers 

Sir M, Visvesvaraya ob Planned 
Economy for Provinces 

Science and Culture for August has pub- 
lished S*r AI Vuvesvarnya’s note on “ Planned 
Econemy for Provinces'" It de«cnbcs what 
i« planning and treats of “ plan and its opera- 
tion. ” “main heads of development," "indus- 
tries in three cla=scs.” and “ development 
campaign." 

The mam line- of advance h.avc been 
summarised thus: 

Of the proposals outlined in the preceding sections 
of ihjv paper, the following ilrm* are fiindam.-ntsl for 
secutiDg rapid econoiaic advance : 
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KluVsais «atioot loWow any tiample Lirt Aai 
of hi3 life. (3) Tlie religion of the moulvis, or prirsis, is 
fsise. KhoLsars wcuU uproot it and re-esiabtish Islam. 
(4) Kliaksars do not bet.oe in moulvis. (S) Kbalsars 
do not fa\our or oppo<e any Muslim rel gious sect. 
(6) Kluksan will act upon the Koran and the //ad'S 
(sayings of the Prophet). (7) Khaksars beliexe iii 
toleration toward ifindus, S khs and Cliri>iians, and arc 
ready to gire assurance that their cultures arc safe. 
{Does this imply that the Khaksars, a small minoniy, 
^ready enrisage their supremacy over the sast maiority 
of Indians when the latter are to be pstroaixingly 
laroured witb toleration and a'suranees of cutiuial 
safely ? — Ed lor, .1/. /?.] (8) Kbak«ars aim at world 
conquest ud will, by good actv wm prestige and e*tabh9h 
superiority of this nation over others. (10) Khaksars 
will build up a Baiiulmel or Treasury, (111 Justice ts 
supreme and must be observed. (12) Trade must be 
practiced snd improred. (13) Associate Khaksars will 
contribute six pies a month or one rupee a year to the 
Baitulmal, and will be ready to make any sacrifice at the 
order of the Idita Ilya ilindiya. (14) KbsViars are 
opposed to all iho-.e leaders, editors and others who ex- 
ploit the nation or relations between Hindus and Muditns. 
They will arenge themselTes, if neeessaiy. at any cost. 

We Will extract a few more sentences from 
the article 

Khaksar liierilly means “earthlika." 

Martial preparedness ts injured by th««« wbo can 
parade with an easy economic conscience aad run camps 
■Kitli private pui»es. 

. . . parades multiply and mock Ggbts produce 
casualties. 

But communal violence he (the leader) condemned 
bitterly. 

Intrepid followers hold marches, maneums, bayonet 
p^ractice, mass>prayers and khaki drills from Siod l« 
Faniab and the Northwest rtontier: lo the United 
. Provinces and in Hyderabad the moremeal runa strong. 

Non violence does not funetiou as a Khakvir pnn- 
ciple, and practice, whether of mockfighis or miimc 
maneuvers leading to casualties, will bear ibis out. 

The threats, therefore, meniiooed in the vows, and 
freely delivered in conversation, need not be treated too 

lightly. 

Bayoneting of dummies and parading have not worn 
down their spirit; 

Dr, Chakratarty writes of Khaksars doing 
admirable unpaid philanthropic work also and 
concludes his article with the following 
sentences : 

Destiny’s horiron becomes luminous today in onr 
subcontinent, events move forward with tmneDdous 
acceleration. As I saw AHama Inoavatuilah'a sedbsicL 
house silhouetted against the suburban sky of Lahore, 
and bade him good-by at bis door, an air of significance 
seemed to invest his qniet presence, promising not merely 
succraful organizing but an ultimate far sighledness 
which will unite the Khaksar movement with the great 
pacific sources of civilization. 

The Hindu Outlook of Delhi gives a fuller 
account of the organization of the Khaksar 
movement, which convej’s a distinct impression 
that it is a militant aad mintary mo'vement. 


" The Feudal Third of India.'’ 

The ar.icle on "Tlie Feudal Third of 
India” in the August number of the Asia 
magazine of Xcw York has been selected by a 
committee of librarians in America “as one of 
the best articles of the month in all American 
raagaz’nes.'' 

In that article the writer conjectures that 

Wh*n Fcdcralcd India becomes independent, perhaps 
there will be tn Indian Confrderacy compri'ing Federaieil 
India as ai present adumbrated and ihe indep'ndent 
state ol Nepal. Even such fft Iml an Omfederjcv will 
not eomprehend the whete of India if French India and 
Portufiie«e India remain out» de it and eonstitiite what 
may be ealird India Irredtnta. Whether Burma will 
ever come into the Indian Confederacy cannot be fore 
seen. 

In the opinion of the writer even those 
Indian State* whieli are mi-govemcd. and they 
are the rarjority, are not without their u'cs 1 

The Indian Siatev ttomiaslly ruled by utiworiEy 
Prinow, serve a u«eful purpose in the Br li*h Empire. 
For one thine, they serve as a foil s by eompap'OD with 
them, British India appears very well governed indeed. 
Moreover, la the Indian eonstitulion as embodied in the 
Covemmeat of India Act of 1935, the States, whiwo 
rulers are autocniv, have been set up as bulwarks of 
British autocracy in India. They are to act as break- 
wa'ers aga ast the advsnnng tides of democracy aad 
ladiea nationalism. 

It has been asserted in the article that the 
people of the States have the undoubted right 
to demand that Britain roust do her best to 
make them scU-tuling. 

Manv Viceroys and Cotemors-Cenerjl, including 
Lord Cunon and the present Viceroy. Lord Dntiihgow, 
have made significant pronooncemenis layiog down that, 
just ev the D(ili<h Covemmeat is bound to miintain the 
Prnces on their thrones, so it is bound lo see that the'r 
subjects tre well governed. But British Viceroys as well 
as Dlher Br')i<bcTs and noa-Bnlishets know that rulers 
of people become servants of the people when they are 
made re«pon«ible lo them. 

As regards Ihc duty of the British Go\em- 
ment to the people of the States, the writer 
observes : 

Whether the British government does its duty to 
the people of ihe States or not. its doty is quite clear. 
If any Bntbh stste'man siys that Britain has neither 
the r'ghl nor the might lo put pressure on any ruler of 
any State lo grant civic and political rights to his 
subjects, such opinion muM be considered ab<iiiA 
Bnli<h political officers residing at the courts of the 
Ind an Pnntes do apply pres«tite on the latter to safe- 
guard and uphold imperal interests and prestige. That 
being so, why cannot they press a ruler to grant to his 
subj'rrts represenletive institutions and responsible self- 
government’ And it need not be pre"ure at all let 
tl be advice, let it be suggestion, let it be a mere hint. 
The Stales' rulers possess invisible microphones which 
magnify the British political officers' whispers into 
Jupiter’s thunder. 
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dUcourtcsj- was intended. It reminded the 
people of Madras that, though in point of time 
they were the first fighters for the British 
Government, they liavc long cea«cd to be con- 
sidered fit to be recruited for the army — and 
that for no fault of theirs. 


Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact 

The Russo-German Non-Aggrcssion Pact, 
which is intended to remain in force for ten 
years, was signed at Moscow on the 23rd 
August last. 

The text of the agreement as released by 
the official German news agency reads : — 

** Guided by tbe desire to streDptben the c«o»e of peice 
between Germany and the Sonet Republics ba«ed *n the 
fundamental supulaiiona of tbe neotrality agreement con- 
cluded in April 192d, tbe Cennao and Soviet Covemmenia 
have come to the following agreeiaent : Tbe articles 
lohow t 

Firstly, the tvo contracting powers undertake to re- 
frain from any act of force, any aggressive act and any 
attacks against each other or In eoajunci'ioo with any other 
powers. 

Secondly, if one of the contracting powers should 
become an object of warlike action on the part of a thud 
power, the other contracting power wilt m no way support 
the third power. 

Thirdly, the Govemmenu oC the two cooteaetiog 
powers will in futore remain in con<uliation with one 
another in order to inform themselves about <iae<iiona 
which touch their common interests. 

Fonnhly, neither of the two eontractiog parties wall 
foin any other group of powers which directly or indirectly 
19 directed again«t one of tbe two. 

Fifthly, in ease differences or conffiet should an<e 
between tbe two contracting powers on cpiestioos of any 
kind the two partners will solve these disputes or conBiets 
exclusively by a fnendly exchange ol views or, if necessary, 
by ArbitratioD Commiasiona. 

Sixthly, the agreement has been concluded for a dura- 
tion of ten years with the stipulation that unless one of 
tbe contracting powers gives notice to termiuate the year 
before expiration it will automatically be prolonged by Gre 

Seventhly, tbe present agreement ahall be latiGed in 
the shortest possible time and the ratiGcation dorumenis 
will be exchanged m Berlin The treaty comes into force 
immediately after it is signed.” 

Tbe agreement is drawn up in tbe Cennao and Russian 
languages and is dated August 23. — Reuter. 

It may be that the two contracting 
powers are really “ guided by tbe desire to 
strengthen the cause of peace beticeen Germany 
and the Soviet Repubha”, but that does not 
mean that they have peaceful intentiom as 
regards other countries. Germans' is fully 
prepared for war and as we write (Ai^st 25) 
she may have already made herself responsible 
to acts of agression against Poland. And 
Russo-Japanese fighting has been going on for 
33—2 


some time past on the Manchurian and 
MongoUan fronts. 

'riie Russo-Gcrman Pact naturally reminds 
one of Hitler’s boasting promise that he would 
give India to Russia and Africa to Italy. 

Afovements of Nationals of Different 
Countries Residing Abroad 

In consequence of the signing of the Ilusso- 
Gcrman agreement the nationals of different 
countries, such as Bntam, America, etc , residing 
in Germany, Britain, etc., have been ordered 
or asked to return to their own countries. This 
js usually done on the eve of war breaking out. 

Russo-German Pact Makes 
Japan Indignant 

As the Ru'so-German Pact strengthens the 
hands of Russia and destroys all hope of Japan 
rccch*ing any help from Germany, it has 
naturally roused Japan’s wrath. 

Tokyo, Aag 2A 

tmuirii rc>iiimcni» tte made in the oewvpipera at 
wbai i» ceoaidered Cermany’a “beuayal” of an ideological 
ally. 

The imtaiios la acceniuatrd by tbe alleged offer from 
Berlin to act the iBiemediary id the negotlallooa for a 
Noo-Aggrf»<ion Part betwevn Japan and the Sonet. 

The " Miyaio Sbimbun ” aaka cynically, who aaid the . 
Anti Commtmi Pan was a vpmiual accord between 
nations ? XTboever aaya ao la an optinuat. Japan’a great 
indignation and anger must be borne in iilence. 

The ** Aiabi Sbicnbua ^ states that Gemsny has clearly 
violated the leltef and apirit of tbe Anti.Comintem Pact, 
which bis been reduced to a scrap of paper. 

Hie ” hliyako Sbmbun ” says that Japan is shortly 
denouncing the Nme Power Treaty. — Reu/er 

The British Premier’s Statement After 
The Russo-German Pact 

Alto receiving the news of tbe signing of 
the Russq German Pact Mr. Charaheclatn made 
a calm and considered statement appropriate 
to the gravity of the situation What he said 
on Germany’s attitude on the Danzig question 
and on Germany's provocative anti-Polish pro- 
paganda appears to us to be correct. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to obsen'e : 

This Press campaign is not the only symptom, which 
IS ominously reminiscent of tbe past expeneoce. Military 
preparations have been made m Germany on such a scale 
that that country is now in a condition of complete readi- 
ness for war. In the beginnina of this week we had word 
that Cerman troops were beginning to move towards Polish 
frontKC. It then became evident that a crisis of the first 
magnitude was approaching and the Government resolved 
that the bme had come when they must seek the approval 
of Parhiment for further defence measures. 
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Russo CcRUAK Pact 

That was the situation on Tuesday last when in BcTlm 
and Moscow it was announced that negotiations had been 
taking place and were likely soon to be concluded for a 
Non Aggression Pact between those two countries. 

1 da not atuapt to conceal Irom this lloose that 
the announcement came to the Covernmeot as a surprise 
and a surprise of a very unpleasant character. 

For some time past there have been rumours about 
an impending change in the relations between Cemany 
and Soviet Government hut no inkling of that change bad 
been conveyed either to us or to the French Govemmenl 
by the Soviet Government. 


Bombshell Fttmc Dows 


The House may remember that on July 31, 1 
remarked tbit ire had engaged on a step that was almost 
unprecedented in character. I said we had shown a great 
amount of trust, a auong desire to bring the nrgoiiaiions 
with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we 
agreed to send our soldiers and airmen to Russia to dis- 
cuss mibiaty plans togetbei, before we had an assurance 
that we should be able to reach an agreement on political 
matters. Nevertheless, moved by the observation of M. 
Molotov that, if we could come to a successful conefusioo 
of our military discus'ions a political agreement should 
pot prevent any insuperable difficulties, we sent a mission 

The British and French miuioci reached Moscow on 
August n. They were warmly received in a friendly 
fashion and discussions were actually In progress and had 
proceeded on a basis of mutual trust when this bombshell 
was fling down. 

It was, to say the least, highly disturbing to learn ihai 
while these conversations were proceeding on that basis 
the Sonet Government were «fcreily negouaiing a pact 
with Germany for purposes which on the face of >t 
were inconsistent with the objects of ibeir foreign policy 
as we bad understood it (cheers). 1 do not propose this 
afietnoon to pass any final judgment opon this incident. 
Ihat I tlunk would be premature untJ we had bad 
opportunity of consulting with the French Goveratnent 
as to the meaning and con'equenees ol this agreement, 
the text of which was only pubhsbed this morning 

iVc hate sbornt in a pretjou^ note Oiat 
Chinese journalists knew m May laot, if not 
earlier, that pourjiarlcrs were going on between 
St.-jlin and Hitler, and that when M Litvinov 
resigned it 4nii \t> Viwv« kietw tw wntsf 
Scmilic Nnrt influenoe So, un}c«s Dntjsh 
secret service men are utterly inefficient, Mr 
Chamberlain’s statement that the Rnsso*Gcr» 
man ngreement c-tme suddenly upon the British 
people like a bombshell is itself very surprising 

Jlr. ChamberJatn has made it clear tha» 
Britain’s obligations to Pokand and o*her 
countries remain unaffected by the n««*o- 
Gcrraan aprwnient. 


“But the ip'cstio'' which the British Coveninivni bad 
to consider when they learned of this anBooncemcnf waa 
whst ertect. if aoT. this changed ailuatioa would have wpoa 

*"In BeriinTthe onnouncemeni was claimed with extra, 
ordinary cynicism as a great diplomific vicloir. which 
tetnored any danger of war and it was claimed that neither 
we nor France would aay losgrr be bkely to fslfi} ear 


ohIigalioRa to Poland. TTe felt h car fiixt doty to retnove 
any such daegeroua illusion (loud cheers). 

“Tie House will recollect that the guarantee which 
we gave to Poland was given before any agreement was 
tadked cf with Russia and it was not any way made 
dependent upon any such agreement being reachei How 
then could we with honour go back upon such obligations, 
which we had so often and so plainly repealed ? There- 
fore, our first Bet was to issue a statement that our obliga- 
ttona to Poland and other countries remain unaffected ’’ 

We filiflll be glad indeed if the guarantee to 
Poland remains inviolate. ^But all talk of 
‘honour* should have been avoided. Britain 
did not act honourably in the cases of Abyssinia 
and Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded : — 

“ If despite all our efforts to fiad the way to peace— and 
God laowa I have tried my best (cheers)— if in spite of 
all that we find ourselves forced to embark upon a stnigg!:, 
which is bound to be fraught with suffenng and miserv 
for al) mankind and the end of which no man can foresee 
— if that roost happen we shall not be fighting for the 
political future of a far.aKay city in a foreign land, we 
shall be fighting for tbe preservation of these principles 
of which 1 have spoken and the destnictioa of which would 
involve the destrucuon of all possibilities of peace and 
security for the peoples of the world 

To Act as Uxitoi Natiov 

“Tbe i«'oe of prate and war does net ml with ua 
and I inisi that those with whom resM&sibility doei lie 
will think ol the millions of human oeinga, «ho<< fata 
depend opon our aelion. rot ooneUet «e hare a unitnf 
country behind ua (cheer*) In thia critical hout and I 
believe that we in this House nf Commons wij] aland 
together and that this afiemoon we shall show the world 
tbit oa we think, ao we will act as a uisiied naiion. 
(cheers). 

It must be said in justice to Mr. '' 

Chambertam tbat he hns tried lus best to pre- 
serx'e peace under very provocative cireumstanccs 
nnd even wJien accu-cd of couardicc and 
betrayal of trust. If now uar comes, it will 
not be his fault or that of the present 
British Government Indirectly, of course, if 
\\ cwst«% A bit ti-ft Tt^vi\t, ol what was done 
to Germany after the eoneJtiijon of (he last 
great war 

/fow Briiain Can Ftpht Other 
Poieers* Aggressions 

Tlie root eau«c of nil mipcnabslic wars is 
Rritam’^ vast empire, of which the most 
imporlaat part is India Britain’s po«sc«s:on 
of India cxcitev the einT nnd cupidity of all 
nnperjally-niindcd poners. The}’ want to hue 
«imilar empires. Britain can lay the nxc at 
the root of itnpcriali'm nnd lay (lie foundation 
of lasting peaec in the world by nlloomg nnd 
helping India to become self-ruhnc 8hc can 
(Jiea oppose inipcria)j»(ic nggir^.-ion on Jhc j>.irt 
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of otlier countries with good grace and a clear 
conscience. 

All this has been shoi\-n convincingly in 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s India in Bondage, pros- 
cribed ten years ago by the British Government 
in the plenitude of its wisdom. 

Where Britain Looks For Help 

In the course of his speech, the British 
Prime Minister said : 

“ The proDouncement that we have made recently 
and what I have eaid today reflects, 1 am sure, the views 
of the French GovernmenL Throughout we have main- 
tained the customary close contact in pursuance of our 
well-established cordial relations. Naturally our minds turn 
too to the Dominions. 1 appreciate very warmly the pro- 
nouncements made by the Ministers of other parts oi the 
British Commonwealth. (Cheers). Indications, which have 
been given from time to time and in some cases as 
recently as yesterday, of their sympathy with oar patient 
eSoits in the cause of peace and of their attitude in the 
unhap^ events! (heir proving unsuccessful, are a source of 
profound eneouragement to us in these critical times. 

" The House will, 1 am sure, share (be appreciation 
with which Kis Majesty’s Government have noted the 
appeal for peace (cade yesterday by King LeoMid in the 
name of the heads of the Oslo States after (be meeting 
at Brussels yesterday of representatives of those Scales. 
It will he evident from what I have said that His Majesty's 
Government share the hopes to which that appeal gave 
expression and earnesll} trust that effect will be given to 

There is no mention of India in these para- 
graphs, though in the last great war India’s 
help was of the most vital importance and if war 
comes Indiia will be again bled The reason for 
the omission appears to be the British imperial- 
ists' feeling that, as India is a slave, her 
resources can be commandeered and therefore 
need not be ‘ appreciated ” 

British Labour Party’s Attitude 
At The Present Crisis 

On the 24th of August last Mr Arthur 
Greentvood spoke m the British House of 
Commons to make the position of the Britieb 
Labour Party clear at the present crisis 

Mr Arthur Greenwood, who followed Mr Chamber- 
lain, declared that the laller’a statement was of the utmost 
gravity. "War clouds are gathering in Europe and the 
world IS in the shadow, and a terrible terrifying responsi- 
bility lies on the shoulders of him who lets loose ibe 
hounds of war. I say that thi; situation hss Bn«eD very 
largely through mistaken policies, which we strongly cnti 
cised in the past, but we are facing a tragic situation and 
I do not propose at this lime of crisis to rake over embers 
of days behind us.” (General cheers). 

The Peace Front, which mo't of us hoped for, has 
hesn peatly impaired by this morning’s news, but Britain 
and France remain in alliance and close fnend-hip and 
in a sense, therefore, we are in no worse po<iiioD My 


^ain purpose is to try and make clear the attitude of the 
OppoatioB. 

Mr. Greenwood read a declaration of the National 
Council of Labour, published last night, dnd added, “ I 
speak for the millions of Labour cupporters of this coun- 
try when I say that we will take not one single syllable 
or comma away from our declarations. We still stand by 
them without qualification or hesitation. We are not sup- 
porters of this Government, but let no man abroad think 
that Labour will be a willing party to acquiescence in any 
further actions of aggression. The world must know that 
in this attitude against aggression British Labour is un- 
ahakeable.”— ffetiter. 

That IS to say, if war comes the British 
nation will present a tmited front to the aggres- 
sor or a^ressors. 

Indian Communists and Russo- 
German Pact 

It is said that Indian communists, follow- 
ing tlie example of the communists of Russia, 
have no religion Russian communists profess 
to be atheists But though the Bolsheviks do 
not believe m God, it has been thought by the 
communists of India, and perhaps by others, 
too, that they ha\e certain immutable high 
democratic ideals and pnnciples. For this 
reason Indian communists have almost deified 
the Bolsheviks. They swear by them almost 

But now the Bolsheviks have joined hands 
nith the Nazis Perhaps Fascism {or Nazism) 
and Communism are two sides of the same 
medal * By which side will the Indian com- 
munists swear now f 

The expression " slave mentality " has 
become current com with Congresswalns — 
particularly with their extremest wing — to be 
flung at the heads of their opponents Perhaps 
the Ume has come for this extremest wing to 
shake off all foreign tsms, think out their own 
ideals and principles m consonance with India’s 
past and present, and thus cease to be ideologi- 
cal slaves themselves. 

Suggested Soviet Justification For 
Siding With Germany 

Students of the history of international 
diplomacy do not generally or invariably seek 
to find any moral justification for alliances. 
They have their obvious re.asons for not doing 
80 . 

If then the Russo-German agreement were 
not found to be the outcome of adherence to 
any high ideals or principles, Russia would not 
be to blame according to diplomatic ethical 
standards. It has been said m justification of 
the step taken by Russia that, thougli the 
western democracies (France and Britam) were 
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ostensibly tp'ins to conclude agreements with 
Soviet Russia, in secret they repeatedly tried 
to push Germany into conflict with tlie Soviet 
Union, thereby deflecting the Nazi aggression 
from themselves towards Russia, 


President Roosevelt^s Appeals 

For Peace . t 


President Roosevelt b«s made dramatic appeals lo 
fferr IlitJer and President Sfoacicki to preserve the peace 
and suggests three methods oi avoiding var, firsllr, by 
direct negotiation, secondly, by submission of their con- 
troversy to, impartial arbitration, thirdly, an agreement to 
adopt a procedure of conciliation and to select conciliator 
or moderator. 

President Roosevelt also suggests a truce “for a 
reasonable stipulated period” and signbcanily remarks 
that the people of tbs United States are as one in opposi* 
tion to policies of military conquest and domination and 
in rejecting the thesis that any ruler or people possess 
the right to achieve their ends or objectives through the 
action of plunging countless millions Into war aod bnngiog 
distress and suffering to all nations '‘baUigetaoi and 
neutral ” The President’s suggestions do not mean that 
President Roosevelt has anothar “hCunich” in auaiJ, 
according to his secretary. 

President Roosovelt’a massage to President Moscicki 
IS shorter and reads : 

“The iRSnifeil grsvity of the existing crisis imposes 
an urgent obligation upon all to examine every possible 
means which might prevent an outbreak of a general war* 
with this in mind he felt justified in saggesung cerum 
possible avenues to a solution be considered President 
Roosevelt thereupon outlined the same solutions as to 
Herr Hitler and adds, "Should you determine Co altempi 
a solution by the way of thaie methods you are assured 
of the earnest and complete sympathy of the United Stales 
and its peoples.” 

President Roosevelt then appeals to President Moseteki 
to refrain from any positive act of hostility doting the 
exploration of avenues and concludes : 

“II IS I tbink well known lo you that speaking on 
behalf of the United Slates 1 have exerted and will con- 
tinue to exert every influence on behalf of peace The 
rank and file of the population in every nslion— large 
and small— want peace. They do not seek mihlary con- 
quest. Tliey reeognus that disputes, claims and conmet 
claims will always arise from time to time between nations 
but that all such controversies without exception can_ be 
solved by peaceful procedurf if the will on both sides 
exist to do so— Reuter. 


WasHiJiciOJv, Aog 2* 

President Roosevelt in a message to the King of Italy 
says “Again a crisis m world affairs makes clear the 
responsibility of the heads of nations for the fate of theiv 
own people and indeed humanity HsclL It is my belief 
and of the American people that Your Majesjy and yonr 
Government can greatly influence the averting of ibe out- 
break of war. We in America often find il difficult to 
visualise the ammoaues which have often created a crisft 
among ihb nations of Europe, but we accept the fact that 
these nations bare an absolute right to maintain their 
national independence, if they so desire. If that be a 
sound doctrine then it must apply to weaker as wen as 
stronger nations. The accfpiance of ibis means peace 


because fear of aggression ends. The alfemative, which 
means efforts by the strong lo dominate the weak, will lead 
not only lo war but to long future years of oppression on 
the Mrt of vielors and rebellion on the part of the van- 
quianed — §o history teaches.” 

President Roosevelt referred to his suggestion of 
Apnl 14 for an understanding against aggression to be 
foffowed by discussions to seek a relief from the burden 
of annaments and open avenues of international trade and 
also discussions of pohlical and lemtorial problems, aod 
added, “Were it possible for Your Maje«ty’a Government 
to fonnulate proposals for a pacific solution of the present 
crista along these lines, you may be assured of the earn- 
est sympathy of the United Slates. The Governments of 
Italy and the United States can today advance those ideals 
of Christianity which lately seem to iiave so often been 
obscured. Tim unheard voices of countless millions of 
human befogs ask that they should not be vainly sacrificed 
again " 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in China 

Inida feels honoured and gratified at the 
warm reception given to Pandit Jatealiarlal 
Nehru m uhina and at Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s persona] care for his safety. 

CRu^CKI'<c, Aug. 24 

Po«tr hundred represutaiivea of the Xuonlntang, 
Government and pubbe organisations welcomed Pandit 
Jawahulal Nahru when ha arrived at Chungking tir field 
at 13-30 yesterday afternoon Diuebiahua, Secretary. 
General of the Kuommtang, peeted the distinnlihed visi- 
tor while arhooi girls presented flowers. Puhbc organt- 
uiions gave lea reerption in the afternoon and dinner in 
the evening in honour of the Indian leader, while Govern. 
ment officials are tendering tee reception to morrow. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is receiving Pandit Nehru 
00 Saturday whifa I-t-Co} Prideauabrune, head of the 
British DiplomaUc Mission is entertaining the vistor to 
dinner this evening. Pandit Nehru has also promised to 
Juneb with the ATserican Ambassador, Mr Nelson John- 

la a dark eait and a white “oversea cap,” similar 
t« the one worn by Cene»l Franco and Signor Mussolini, 
Pandit Jawahsrlol Nehru was given an enthusiastic wel- 
come at a mass meeting this afternoon Picked members 
of “The Three Peoples Principles Youth Corps” of the 
Kuomintang. as also giil athletes, acted as a guard-ot- 
honour escorting Pandit Nehru to the meeting hall where 
Chenlifu, Minister of Education, and other prominent 
Government officials and civic leaders were also present. 

Pandit Jswaharlal Nehru spent a thrilling and inier- 
estiog first night jn Chint’a war-time rspilsJ as (he resuJl 
of an attempted Japanese air raid which was frustrsied 
by Chinese pursuit planes after a furious air battle. 

Renter teams as soon as the news of the Japanese 
planes heading for Chungking was received Marshal 
□uaog Kas shek peraonalJy lelrpboned to Mr. Cbucliiahua, 
Secretary Central of the Kuommisng, asking the latter 
to look after the safely of Pandit Nehru who was accord- 
ingly taken to (he well-constructed dug out of the Foreign 
Minuter, Mr Wang Chunghui, where he met besides the 
Foreign Minister several other Government officials. 
During the raid Pandit Nehru spent two most intfrestlng 
hoiiTa exchanging views on nstional and internalional ques- 
lionx—Revfer. 
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Congress of Anthropology and 
Pre-historic Archaeology 
in Turkey 

Calcctta, Ang. 11. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag. of the Calcutta Unmr'ity, and 
Chairman, Calcutta Branch, Indian Institute of liwema- 
tional Affairs, has been inrited to participate m the 18th 
International Congress of Anthropology and Pre-hi«t<nnc 
Arch*olog>. The Congre«s ■will be held about the middle 
of September at Istanbul under the patronage of the 
President of the Turki«h Republic. 

The Historical Societv of Ankara (founded bv Keroa) 
Atalurk) will organise -eieursions into the archeological 
sites of Turkey like Ataca IIo)uk and Bogbaz Koi ■where 
the earliest (14ih century B.(X) mention of ^edlC Gods 
was discosered in a Ilittite-Mitanni treaty. 

Dr. Nag has been insited to deliref an addrc's on 
the ‘Prehistoric bank-ground of Indian Arehatology’ and 
he proposes *fo draw the attention of the antiquarians 
assembled m the Congress to the veritable mine of ancient 
culiure, that is India.’ Dr Nag will visit the cullural 
institutions of Syria and Palestine like ibe Amencan 
University of Beyrut and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, delivering, at the Utter place a few lectures on 
‘Tagore and Gandhi as Educationists' From Palestine, 
Dr Nag will visit the excavation sites and fle)d-mus«ains 
■of Iraq and thence proceed overland to Tebeteo where 
he will deliver a course of lectures on ' I&dian Ait and 
Arehmolostv ’ as a gueai-Ieetuter to the University of Tehe- 
ran, Iran -A. P I. ^ 

Disciplinary Action Against Sj. 

Subhas Chandra Bose 

Bo much has already bcea wriUcn by so 
many persons on the disciplinarj' action taken 
b> the Congress W’orking Committee against 
► Sj Subhas Chandra Bose and so many days 
have already passed since the action was 
taken that it would not be proper for us to 
inflict mi the public another long note on the 
subject — particularly when the whole world is 
’ faced with i-sues of the gravest character. 
Suffice It to say that m our humble opinion 
the action taken was neither constitutionally 
correct nor con-onant with Okpcdiency W'c 
could have stated the reasons for our opmion 
but refrain from doing so We shall not 

complam if the majority of our readers or 
even all of them think we are wrong, though wc 
think wc are right 

Mahatma Gandhi On the JPardha 
Decisions 

In the course of a statement i«sued to the 
Prc"* Malntm.a Gandhi says : 

“ I coalimie lo rccrivc nv>«tly ibuvive lettcri iboat, 
whit nuy lie called the Subhaa Baba resolution of the 
Working Commitlee. I alv* uw a leller tddresved lo 
Ratendri Babti. which caa hardly be surpassed Id tbe n<e 


of filthy language. I have seen some criticisms about the 
war revolution.” 

It is a shame that there are men in the 
countrj’ like the writers of these letters. 

We have no desire to comment at length 
on Maliatmaji's statement, but will make a few 
remarks on a few points 

Gnndhtji says : 

“ In my opinion ihe action taken by the Working 
Committee was the mildest possible.” 

We are temperamentally reluctant to use 
superlatives, as such use verj' often leads to 
the 440131100 of truth. We will not say more. 

Perhaps Gandhiji thinks Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose has been guilty of a verj* 
heinous ofience We disagree. 

Mahatmaji says. Sj Bose “ had pitted 
himself against the Working Committee, if not 
the Congress organization.” Of course, if 
Sj Bose thought that the Working Committee 
(i. c., tbe rightist majority of its members) bad 
pitted themselves against him ever since he 
stood as a candidate for the presidentship for 
the second time and could even prove it, 
that wouW not justify him m pitting himself 
agamst the Committee. Nor would he be 
justified m pitting himself ogainst the Congress 
organiiatioD, which has for years been con- 
trolled by the rightists under the dictatorship 
of Mahatma Gandhi, if he believed that that 
organisation had been pitted against him and 
if he could prove the correctness of his belief. 
That IS our conclusion so far as abstract 
reasoning goes 

But as Sj Bose is a human being, not an 
abstract entity, it is possible that the 
attitude of the (rightist) Working Committee 
nnd the (rightist 1 Congress organization to- 
wards him has determined his attitude towards 
them without his being conseious of the fact 
Wc do not say that that is what led Iiun to 
initiate the 9tli of July protest movement. We 
are speaking of a po-sibility It would appear 
from Bj. Bo«o’s statement* that in his opinibn 
he act<^ from a scn'c of duty That is not at 
all improbable 

We have not wTitten this note and the pre- 
Mou« note in a eontrover«ial spirit Had wc 
cho«en to enter into a controversy, we could h.ave 
marshalled plenty of argument' — may be of 
a tririal eharncter — in support of our opinions. 
But our object is different. We desire that a 
man of Mahatmaji’s position will scrutinize 
the actions of the righti't leaders, from the 
time that many of them ismed their statement 
ngam«t Sj. Bo'e’s candidature for (he pre-ident- 
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ship for the second time to the time when Df. 
Rnjendra Prasad was placed in tiic presidential 
chair in wliat many, including ourselves, consi- 
der an unconstitutional and irregular manner, 
in the way that ho has scrutinized Sj. ^sc6 
actions. WTat was done to Sj. Bose at Tnpiin, 
including the raaneuvring for passing the 
Pant resolution, should also come under 
Mahntmaji’s scrutiny. 

No scrutiny of tho conduct of only one 
party can lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 

“ The Abode of the Nation" 

The Mahaiati-Sadan (“The Abode of tlip 
Nation”) or Congress House has been a 
desideratum in Calcutta. All the purposes 
%\hich, according to Sj. Subhas 
it IS intended to serve are not at pre^nt 
served by aiw edifice, public or private, which 

we h^vc in^ coUgction of funds it 
necessary to appoint tnistees m whooe 
the puSic has faith and a solvent efficient 
and reliable treasurer like the late Sir R 
Mukeriec but for whose treasurership of the 
Chittn Ranjan Seva Sadnn 
funds could not perhaps f,^‘'«J3analh 
Tlie short speech which Rabinaranain 
Togore delivered before laying the L'Sw ^ 
.toe of the building was eoitircly wortl.j of 
the occasion, and it "" 
could have composed and delivered vv e 
S mSi referJnoo to the origiMl Bengali 
epoeoli, of ah, oh the English trsnslafon g.i« 
the"«t, as It were. All who know Bongali 
should read the original speech 

Sni/ius CUndra Bole At the Femdotton ■ 
Laying of Congress House 

Tho speech which S, Subhas Chandra 

msSBe, wl.ieli IS (wtracled below. Said he 

H-'" ^ j.rUpned OUT pohMcri firmanifiit 

“Today clouds haye darkened^ oui 

jnd *'*1 Congress « ^ Cp„g,„u 

lory. Shall „ 1920? 

tional.wm . *iong ihe ps»h of massmoTeiiieDt 

Or, shall -ke j I ,bill not enter into « 

»liich ends in this that the .walencd 

C0.UO1STO ‘ H. wAsi .1 wMMp 

raTifUi. .1 

s ES i™ to n- “ 


come. Abore »1I, they cannot pre up thelr^ birth right 
for g aordiJ bargain with alien Imperialism.’ 

Tliougli Subhas Babu said he vvould n^ 
enter into a controversj’, he not only referred 
to a controversial matter hut mentioned the 
principal points at issue, too. Nay more, he 
limtcd that tho«e who differed from him were 
trjdng to induce the masses to “ give up their 
birth tWit of freedom for a sordid b.argam with 
alien Imperialism. " All this was inappropriate 
to the occasion, and need not and should not 
have been said. As we do not possess sufficient 
information on the subject, we shall not discuss 
whether any leaders are actually carrjnng on 
any negotiations with “alien Imperialism . 
Ev4n if some arc, Subhas Babu chose the wrong 
occasion to refer to the topic 

As regards constitutionahsm, it is not wrong 
fo Ion" as a constitution serves national 
ends. Acceptance of ministry' wa^decided upon 
by the Congress as it was thought that if Con- 
cressroen became ministers they would be able 
m that way to prepare the country for the final 
struggle, sWld such a struggle be necessary’. 
If our memory’ serves us right, we were not in 
favour of Congressmen nccepiing office, 
cave our reasons when the matter was under 
discussion. Subhas Babu was opposed to it m 
Croat part, but also stated the probable 
advantages that might accuro to the country 
if office wore accepted. 

Several ministers, eg., Mrs. Vijaya-lakshmi 
P.-mdit, have frankly declared that provincial 
autonomy cannot and will not lend to Swamj. 
But hav ing put their hands to the plough they 
inu«t roach the end of the furrow They per- 
haps foci that they mu't extract all the good 
llicv can from constitutionalism ns implied m 
working the provincial machinery’. 

It may be that just as provincial autonomy 
has boon accepted and is being worked for 
gaming some advantages, federation may lie 
accept^ and worked for similar ndvantages 
if the accepters and would-be w orkers arc con- 
vinced that such ndvantages, are sure or very 
hkely to accrue. IVe do not definitely know 
the men and the parties who may be m favour 
pf accepting federation under such conditions. 
But m any c.asc it is best not to impute mean 
motives 

It was perhaps with reference to office 
acceptance that Mahatma Gandhi observed that 
the parliamentary mentality had come to stay. 
Opixis^ to that mentality is the mvolutionary 
mentality. In M.ahatmaji’s opinion the country 
is not yet morally equipped for bringing about 
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a non-\io!cnt revolution by mass chil d»- 
ob^ionce, and that is tlie only kind of rcv’Olutiqn 
desirable, and the only kind practicable, too, ia 
India. 

The KefoJutiorwiry Urge ” 

We confess we arc lacking in the rcvolu- 
tionaiy* urge, which Sj Subhas Chandra Bose is 
enamoumed of. 

We know storms and volcanic upheavals 
and erruptions do some good. But nevertheless 
ne do not desire them. 

Revolutions have also done some good, 
though the most famous revolutions m history 
were sanguinarj’. We do not know of any blood- 
less revolutions which may be comparable to 
them in vastness and the degree of radical 
changes produced. 

But our dislike of resolutions is not due 
merely to the bloody character of most or 
many of them. There arc other reasons. For 
instance, in revolutions things happen or are 
done in a hurry. It takes a long time after- 
wards to mend the defects of hurried 
happenings and actions Along with ahat is 
e\il, revolutions destroy much that is good. 
Much injustice is done in days of revolutions, 
as the primal animal instincts of men are then 
let loose It takes time to redress the wrongs 
done. Some wrongs are never redressed 
Taking ewrythine into consideration, we arc 
for considered radical reform in all directions, 
though that may apparently take more time 
than revolutions. 


Cession of Alexandretia to Turkey 

Our note on the cession of Alcaandretta to 
Turkey in our last August number (page 137) 
referred to a bright and a dark aspect of the 
ei'ont. But it seems in referring to its brighter 
aspect we were under a misconception, as the 
following extract from the Jeunsh Frontier of 
"New York will sherw . 

. It seems that the current degmeralion ol 
international relations is also sweeping away the manda- 
tory system that has been in existence for the pan two 
decades. When Japan began to disregard us obligations 
toward its mandated temtones, the answer was simple. 
Japan turned fascist, hence no one could expect it lo act 
according to any code of international morals 

“But today we are confronted with an act of a 
supposedly democratic and responsible goreroinent which 
redecls the same attitude of cynicism toward intemaboDa! 
obligations The Gorernment of France ceded die 
Alexandretta district of Syria lo Turkey This area con- 
tains only a minority o! Turks and it had been prmondy 
agreed that it remain as an autonomous unit within Syria. 
The present step was taken without either the consent of 


Syria, which France governs under a mandate, or the 
acquiescence of the League of Nations. latemational horse 
trading thus reverts to older forms when ohLgatlons and 
the desires of the population were not taken into account. 
Following upon the Wliite Paper on Pale«tine issued by 
Ehigland, which repudiates all the promises and obliga- 
tions to the Jews, the cession of Alexandretta constitutes 
a setions breach in the mandatory system. 

“Naturally, there are explanations for this mote. 
Undoubtedly, the cession of this region was demanded 
by Turkey as the price for its joining the anti Hitler 
front. Franee may thus plead that the exigencies of the 
sitnaiion required that this step be taken. However, such 
alibis carry but little conviction. 


Bengal P. C. C. and Disciplinary 

Action Against Sj. Subhas Bose 

The follotting resolution was p.as'ed at an 
emei^ent meeting of the executive council of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held 
on the 25th of August last ■ 

This CouDCil deplores ihe recent decision of the 
Congress tTotking Committee whereby the unanimously 
elected President of the B P. C C. has bees removed 
from office in an tTbiiriry high handed masner and with- 
out any jastjfieation whatsoever. 

This Council re-a£rms its full confidence in Sj Sub- 
has Chandra Bose and is empbaticsily of opinion shat 
lot the snccessiul piosetouon of Congress work in the 
province, his leaderbip is indispensable 

This Council desires lo draw the attenuon of the 
Working Committee to the intense resentment and indigna- 
tion that hat been cau'ed theoughout the province, not 
only among Congressmen, but sl>o among Ae public at 
large by the above deri'ion of the Working Committee. 
The resentment and indignation roused has created aa 
atmosphere m which it is impossihe for the vaq majonty 
of Congressmen to retain confidence in the present Work- 
ing Committee This meeting, tberefore, requests the 
Working Committee to reconsider and rescind this deci- 
sion as early as possible so that public feeling in tbe 
province may be appeased ar.d Congress work may be 
carried on with the u°ual vigour and enthnsiasm 

The E\ecuti\e Council has also resolved 
that pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the office of the president of the 
Bengal P. C C be kept vacant and all the 
business of the B P C C. be transacted in 
consultation with Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. 

In democratic bodies the authority em- 
powered to punish to the extent of dismissal or 
final expulsion is or should be the electing and 
appointing authority and vice versa. In the 
present case the executive body of the B. P. C C 
has not, therefore, done anything undemocratic in 
desirmg that its resolutions should be considered 
b>' the Working Committee. According to the 
Congress constitution the Working Committee 
has, it IS to be presumed, the power to taka 
disciplinary action But the question is, was 
it democratic to take disciplmary action against 
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an oflic-bearcr without reference to the views 
of tliose who elected and appointed him ? 

Certain other opinions of the Exccuthe 
Council of the B. P. C. C. dcscr\e atlcntion. 
One Is that too inucli importance bIiouM not be 
attached to inero tcclinicalitica, to the exclu^on 
of otiier considerations. 

nUi Council would like to remind the pretent tootl- 
ing Committee of the uneon»tilution*l *nd tJlw ntM 
clisrstler of Pftnt rejolution which w«8 n«»enhele*$ not 
ruled out of order bj Sj. Bo« »« Tripun on the Ct^nd 
that • large number of member* of the AlMndra Congrt * 
Committee were in it* favour and thi* Council eiprrts« 
the hoi>e that in dealing with important issue*, the l-tMi- 
dent of the A.-I. C. C. will not be guided by mere lethm- 

In the opinion of tlic Council the election 
(if Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the present pnaidcnt 
of the Congrcrs, and therefore also, the sclertion 
of the mcinljers of the 
Committee by btm, are of doubtful validity. 

ApMt bom these eoualdcraiion*. there »» “«•*" 
factor which make* it difficult to ‘‘‘fV.m 

the Working Committee. The present ,^"‘•■"6,^7* 
miltee i*. to lay the least, of doubtful ralidity . 1“ 
the first place, the election of a new Congre** President 

lid t.to pi>« b'”'? 

President waa accepted by the A.-I. U a proceouio 
wh?eh » unheard of in democratic in*tnuu«n*. Secondly. 
The new Preudeat ihould hare been c 

body of delegates and hi* election by 
wai’^obvioualy for a political reason, ici, that 
be '* of the present Working Comimttee were a<»» « 

“ing »“^'u^const““U«al wd after this ‘“““Y'c C 
f f hers, the election of the near President of the A -1. C C. 
took place. 

Another Important Work on Ra/a 
Rammohun Roy 

We are clad to learn that another impor- 

li-at-Law, is go,.g to 2, it 

Karom ^ mterestmg and in many 

^Hniilara^rnew account of the affairs of the 
fast Mughals from Shah Alan, to Bahadur Shah 
T vrarf 5f will throw a new light on the last 
Saptofil the Insloiy "I Uf “"j !'?,'’' Z 
hEto uanublished records, which shoiM be 

of pre-British Indian history. 


Anglo-Polisli Agreement 


Id0^oo■», Aug. 25. 

An agreement for mutual •«‘i*lanee between Britain 
and Poland hat been signed « the Foreign Offiee by 
Lord Ifalifax *nd the Poll b A .ibas-ador. 

|| coa«;»t» of eight nrticlei, Jajing down the circum- 
•unce* in which the parlies will come to etch other* 
nssi-Unce. , . 

Article 1 provide* : Shonld one of the contraetiBg 
parties become engaged in hoeitililie* with a European 
Power in consequence of nggres-ion h> the latter, the 
other contracting party will immediately give the party 
engaged in hosnliliea *11 lupport and assistance in its 
power, , , T» 

Article 2 itates that the provisions of Article 1 will 
also apply in the event of any action by a European power 
which clearly threatened directly or indirectly the in- 
d^dcnce of one of the contracting parties and wa* 
of »uch a nature that the party in' qne-tion considered it 
vital to resist it with nrmed firecs. 

Shonld one of the eootractiog parties become engaged 
IB hostilities with t European power in consequence of 
action by that power which threatened the inde^ndence- 
or neuiraliiy of another Eurepein state in such a way 
as to constitute n clear menace to the aecurity of that 
coniraciiog party, the provlsJons of Article 1 snll apply 
without prejudice however to the rghl* of the other 
European State coneerned 

Article 3 provide* : Sboold a European power attempt 
to undermine the independence of one of the contract- 
ing parlies by proeei«s of economic penetration or any 
oiltt w.y. the eoniraetJng panle* will aupporl each 
other in resistance of »ueh attempt* Should the Eortw 
pean power eonerrned thereupon embark on bo«iiLtiea 
a^insi one of the eontraetiog parlies, the proriiioB* ci 
Article 1 will apply. , . . , , v j 

Article 4 itates that methods of applying the nnder- 
lalincs of mutual a*«i*lanee arc to be established between 
eompetent oasal military and air lulhorilie* of the con- 

*****Amc^*5*providei for the exchange of complete and 
speedy informalioD cooceniing any development, which 
might ihreiten the independece of the conuacling P^«^ 
Article 4 lays down that the contracting parties shoold 
coniinunicate with each other in an undertaking of 
assistance again-t aggression which they have already given , 
or may in futore give to other States. 

ArUcle 7 provides that should the contracting parties 
be engaged m ho'lihties in consequence of the apphea* 
lion of the pre'ent agreement they will not conclnde an 
armistice or treaty of peace, except by mutual agreement. 

Article B provides that the agreement will remaia 
m force f« Eve years, subject to six months’ notice and 
deonnciatioB. — fteurer. 

What Congress Would Do In 
Case of War 

Somo Indian troops have been sent ter 
Malaya and Egj’pt for defensive purposes. The . 
question is, for whose defence 7 If for the 
defence of India, why were not the members of 
the Central Legislature informed beforehand 
pnd their consent obtained after con\-incing 
them 7 TTie present constitution of India do^ 
not make it incumbent 'on the part of the 
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Government of India fo do tliU. But Congicss 
and otlicr Nntionali'*ts liavc nhvays in'sistej 
upon having tlieir ^ay upon que«tion« of defence 
and in fact upon controlling all matters rela- 
ting to defence. This demand cannot be ignored 
for nil time, nnd if the liriti'h Go^emnwnt be 
WHO they should eoncili.itc Indian public 
opinion in \ic\v of tlic difficult tunes ahead — or 
rather (he difTicult tunes in nho'O midst all 
nations already find tlicm-ches Such being the 
ca«e, the Go^ eminent of India rould have 
called a special session of the Gential Legisla- 
ture end convinc(d the members that the 
mo\cincnt of troops intended was nccts-ary lor 
the defence of India. It is not a \ciy secret 
matter. Defensive inea«ures and slops of 
greater import.anec and urgency arc discu«'ed 
m the Briti'h Parliament. 

"Bui supposing n specud «e"iO'n cou\t\ ticA. 
for some reason be summoned, at lea'-l (he 
psrtj Icadcre’ coTisent ought to have been 
obtained after comincing them. It said that 
they w'cre informed that trooi's were being rent 
But mere information not enough 

If the troop« liavc not been sent m the 
interests of the safely of India but in mipcn.al 
interest®, tlio step i« clearly wTong And what 
makes it more so is that India i» to bear the 
cc®t m the form of «alaTCf of the troops and 
other expense®. 

Another question which incidentally nn-*es 
18 , if India can remain safe after the di«patrh 
of so many of lier soldiers abroad, why should 
not her army be reduce I proiuirt onatcly and 
her militarj* expenditure reduced ^ On (he 
otiier hand, if in tlic ab'cnce of a p.art of her 
army India’s safety be doubtful, (hat pan 
ought not to have been sent out 

In the circumstances which have an'cn, 
the members of the Congress As®en)bly party 
ha^e been asked by the Congress autbont’e® to 
.absent them«ehes from the cn-uing session of 
the A®seinbl)’. In our opinion merely nb'cnling 
themselves would not be an effective protest 
Perhaps the re«]gn.ation of the members and 
their re-election may be more effective 

That w’lreh could produce ft deadlock 
would m reality be the most effective step 
Congres® leaders should take counsel to deter- 
mine what would clog the administrative 
wheels 

AVc ha\o not yet di=cussed what Congress 
would do if a war broke out involving Bntam 
in it. According to the rights implied in 
Domin’on Statu®, the Dominions are free to 
takei the side of Britain in her war, or to remain 
neutral, but not free to join the enemy India 
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not being a Dominion can be dragged into any 
war, even if her interests be not oven remotely 
invohctl. The Congress attitude is well known. 
It wrould oppose India’s participation in any 
impcnali't war of Great Britain. But it is 
not <\uitc easy to define a British imperialist 
war. If Germany attacked Poland and if 
Britain went to the litter’s rescue would that 
be an imperialist war ? If when Germany was 
about to swallow up Czechoslovakia, Britain 
gave nuhtaiy help to the Czcc'h Government, 
would tliat have been an imperialistic move ? 

There are some anti-Inipenahst Indians 
who appear to think that everj' war in which 
Britain may be engaged, even if it be a war 
for liclpmg a democratic country to defend 
jl‘-elf against aggression, must be considered 
im|X‘riali'tie, so long as Britain does not 
vveW. t* v.e.'vW,','?.’, •J/ivaao/ii t/i 

It IS difficult to subscribe to this view. 

If Bntam drags India against her will 
into a war in winch licr interests ore not nt 
stake, Congres'incn and other nationalists must 
protest wnd oppose it in speech and on paper, 
but they c.anncrt prevent the country being so 
dragged That is the real situation. The 
Oovcmnicnt can incur any militniy expenditure 
It likes. It Is illegal to tell soldiers who arc 
already in 'the anuy not to fight, and to 
prevent reeniitmcnt by direct or indirect means 
hr® been made unlawful 

By an amendment of the Government of 
India Act the Government of India has been 
empowered to require the provincial govern- 
iiiciits to cany out its orders in war time. 
So the provincial ministers have cither to do 
the bidding of the central government or 
resign Standing for election after resigning 
and getting re-elected may create some sensa- 
tion but cannot bring about a permanent 
deadlock For the Governor can suspend the 
constitution and a-sume all the powers of the 
ministers himself. 

The Working Committee is in favour of 
the provmci.vl ministries co-operating with the 
British Government if India is directly 
attacked. But dees it much matter m reality 
whether the ministers co-operate or resign ? 

IVe are in such a pitiable position tliat we 
can do nothing ourselves to defend the country 
against attack That is the greatest glory of 
Bntieh rule. 

If Britain had been just and wu'c she could 
have raided the largest number of citizen 
soldiers in the world from this country .i® her 
fnends But she has in her timid and 
suspicious selfishness chosen to keep the 
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of Ifidifj j{[ (!tC lltOpIe-'-? p(»«ltiOtl of iwr rrjrct." enil niual/y opfrily to /ofn not only in ihf 
|irotr*t apiln«i tin- Communal dfcMion. hut to declare 
that he will try tu ptcRerve, Mfepiianl and promote Hindu 
lighu. »uh;>rj w fhe lntrrf$t of thf wMt Prorince eoJ 
jUBiire for other communities. 

f5l Tfiat the spade-work and preliminaries for this 
work slioiild lie taken up from now, jnJ b«4 Jell fur 
a future date nearer the next election. 

Sir ?s. X. SirrOf foiipluclcrl liis ntldrce^ n-* 
/olJoMw ; 


:pJa- 


The five heads I hate gisen require m further e 
nation, Inil 1 would like to say }usi a few words on tne 
formula “ Neither accept nor reject.'’ It is sometimes said 
that those who lieliete in the formula, ha>e declared the 


All-huUa /fH/t-Commiionf " Award " 

Conference 

Tlic ftnirth All'In'Hn Aiiti-Conimimal 
"An/ird” Confrn*nfo iv«« Iic)<l in Caic»(t« in 
tlio Cnlciitta University Inetitutp IlaU on tlic 
27t!i (if AiiKti't Iti-tl. Tlic profcctlinRo «tm- 
iiiencetl villi tlic sinumK f'f n« 0 (lc 

Mtit/irtinj -nnj; in ftill. 

TIioiikIi ndmisMOn wn« liy tickets for wlitcli 

fit Idi't (me rupee oiicli liml to be paid, tlic biR ^'‘mmtinal Award" to be aniiniiianal and anti-democraiic, 
Iiail anil its ptUiorics vcrc full. Tfie inaupiral and is nm that enoi/Eh ? 1 say— mo^t certainly not. The 
flt!<lre«u ««*< tlclivm/l by Sir i*. C. liny. Sir 'leclaritioo is rjuiic u-wles., if it is not implemented by 
NnUi MuUif;ji WM tj.o riininnan ot l.l, lo sl.c you .u i„ 

^,\v V.VW^a'.V.'S Covmmix'-ce. itftev .W ,wAt,Vrxw A\w/ tiJeat, wAicA was of rAe iinrf fo /« erpeefed. 

Inen delivered Mr. M. S. Ancy, (lie I’rc'ldonl After Conjtrrss had remained neutral in the .4«emWy 
of Die > 0 >"icn delivered liU addrev^ All tlie ‘m Ilw soimi: on the Communal decision, one of the nme 
„;Uj,0,-c,..UT al,ly yritUn aj.,1 r,,.o-<ul t},c •,?« 

lilRhly imjU't and inpirious character of the Iu«. wrote to me a inier. in which Is stated-- Is it not 

‘O-eallccI Award That it WSf not and miOwM not wle<s to try lo help jour commumly when ihey are 

be called an award was 'liown hy mauy of (he Meietmined not lo help ihem«flvesy 
hnonkcr'* ^ociudinp may I say that ! Iia>e attempted only 

'Some 500 cioicEaRs nt.™,ica tro„> d.ffmni r,r.'rs 

parts of the country Loud sjwakers hnvjnf: aspects. A Jeti-ion which has created an untbiok. 

i)cetl provided both within and outside the hall Hie Siiuanon. si*.- a majonty community coming 
the cntliennc OUt«idc the cate al*0 COtM follow ‘htough Sfweial eieciotaie has heen given weight- 

dl,-. r»y«r,i .•e< tn the Mitpe of the exeess seals not justified on popn- 
tiie gpenkers. 11 , J Unon or any other basis. Why should not my friends 

Before the principal re«o]lUlon W^as mo\cd, of she Musi.® Communuy agamsi Wfhom I bare no 
Sir K. N Sircar, retired Law Member of the ammus. take and try hard to retain a gift, and give It 
Gn^ eminent of India, delivered a \cr>’ remark* "p on dw quu-wic ground that it U usd«rr%ed 
able address lit* conelusion^ are given below . ^heie they are m rnmomy they ^t weighiage 
• 1 • ^ciuse mmoriUes dt«er>e assistance In Bengal where 

in IU9 own worn* majority they receive weighiase, possibly not 

Having regard to the supreme necessity of a united bvrao<« they are really liked, but because they are les* 
bloc, whether that leads to change in the Communal d,.bkerf than their Iliodu brothers. 

decision, in reasonably distant future or not. the tpiesiion ll is quite likel» that the time is not distant, when 

IS what should be done to aliain that end Wh will be looked upon with equal disfavour 

I fhal) state my conclusions ‘serjaum’- There is a legal maxim— “W here the equities are 

(1) We must try to convert to our views those who '‘|ual. Law (werails" — and may we not expect a political 
still believe in the formula "Neither accept nor reject” mjxiin— “Where both sir equally obnoxious let justice 
I venture to suggest that, allhoiijh we cannot wipe_ oft “ done" 
the past, yet rccnminilion about past 
” useful purpose. 


icnts and eondurl 
_ I be avoided 

The task may not be es«y. because Bengal Congress 
IS part of All-India Congress and the CoromnnaJ shoe 
does not pinch the Hindus m Congress Provinces 

(2) There should be consolidation of Ifindtr opinion 
and efforts in Bengal, and the necessity for the same 
being refleeted in the Bengal LeEi'fsture. 

For success ot this effort, constructive work will be 
necessary, and not merely speeches, procession* and 
taking out boj-s and girls from schools and coWrges. 


After ibis nmmentary light hearted digression, f would 
like to offer this Conference my wholehearted support 
•Ud my s ncete wishes for its ultimate success, hovrever 
■“ach wind and tide may be adverse to iis just at the 
pre-ent tn-roeni l^t us continue our efforts with single- 
minded earnestness without animui against any other 
ramuiiriity. for righting a grievous wrong done to us. 

expense of ihe legitimite 


el*ims of other communiti 
• wrong, because peace a 
by an ondesirahle defeatist 








HZ, ?/»» »/ 

can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, bv jlu-artf ” Conference 
».-t- snit not l>v mere declaration, remembering we have 

m alone for past short^iomings. The two mam resolutions of the Confer- 

(41 For the next Assembly elections, Irt not a single Alt- pnnteri bcioW. 

Hindu vole be cast for a Hindu candidate, iinl^s be wiU “This Conference records once again i« strong di* 
be willing to openly discsrd the formula Neilber accept apprdral of the Government’s decision on the communal 
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problem, which has been wrongly called 'Communal 
Award ’ inasmuch as 

(t) it retains and extends the evil o! separate com 
inunal electorates, which is fatal to the doelopment of 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a 
system of responsible government can possibly he rooted; 

ill) provides statutory majorities with separate com- 
munal electorates which are wholly opposed to the 
principle of responsible government, 

(ill) IS calculated to impede the growth of corudod 
national feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness; 

(if) IS grossly unfair to the Hindus, particularly m the 
Central Legislature end in the Provincial Legislalutes of 
Bengal, the Punjab and A««ajn where they have been 
allotted seals less than what their proportion to the popu 
lation entitles them to; and 

(r) gives to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and 
Assam, excessive representation at the expense of both 
Hindus and Muslim' 

“This Conference is of opinion that a system of 
responsible government can be ha«ed only on joint elrclo- 
tetes and not on an anti national system of representation 
such as the Communil Award provides for. 

“ Further, this Conference desires to point out the 
serious con'*qiience8 of the operation of the ‘Award’ 
during the last few jears which go to show that the 
apprehensions m this regard have come true The ‘Awatf’ 
has accentuated communal bitterness all over the country, 
while m provinces like Bengal and the Punjab measures 
Irgi'Ialive, administrative and educationat, which are 
flagrantly communal in character have been adopted in 
utter disregard alike of public opinion and the canons 
of justice and fa.rp]sy As recent msiances of such 
nieasurea may be mentioned the Calcutta Miioicipa] 
Amendment Act and the communal reservation in the 
public aervice* ” 

Proposed bj^ Sj Ramananda Chatierjee and seconded 
hy— Sj. N C. Sen Mayor of Calcutta 

“This Conference requests all political organiraiions 
as well as individuals opposed to the Communal Award to 
unite and work in co-operttion in fighting the Award In 
this connection the Conference regrets the atiihide of the 
Congress towards the question and urges it to revi'* its 
policy and to strive for the reversal of the Award” 
Moved by — Sj B C. Chatierjee, and seconjej |>y_ 
bj Nagendra Nath Sen, MLA 

Some of Those Who Addressed 
the Conference 

Among those who addressed the Anlj-CsuDrauBal 
“Award” Conference were Sj Akhil Chandra Dull, 
ML.\, Maharaja Sasikanta Acharya, Sir N N Sircar, 
Dr B S Moonje, Sj Ni'hilh Chandra Sen. Mayor of 
Calcutta, Maiilvi Reza ul Karim, M A , B L., Dr Sbyama- 
prasad h^okherjee. Dr Harendts Coomar AJookbefjee, 
M l-A., President, All-India Chri-lian Association. Sj. 
B C. Chatierjee. Barri»let-at Law and Vice President. 
Bengal Hindu Maha«abha, Sj Nagendra Nath Sen AlUk, 
Dr P. N Banerjee, ML.A, (CentraD. Dr Radha 
Kumud Mookherjee M L.C , Dr Nalmaksba Saziyal, 
M L.A., Sj Radha Kama Malanya (U. PI. Sj Dhiresh 
Chakravarly and Sj Ramananda Chatierjee 

il/wsogey to the A.-C. “ Aicard " 

Conference 

sent the following message- 
I have already expressed my views clearly on the 
Communal Award In ray present weak stale of health I 


do not strong enough to repeat the same thing. 

Kindly accept what I have already said about the Award. 
With this I beg leave of you for the present.” 

Sj‘. P. R Da< in course of his message says • “ I 
hope your Conference will be a great success as it 
deserves to be.” 

Sj. V. D. Savarkar wnres : “ Regret inability to 
attend the Conference Confidence m President Aney’s 
lead Wish success." 

Sir C. Y. Chmiamoni says “I need not assure you 
of my complete sympathy with the aim of the Conference. 
I havie never altered my opinion that the so-called Com 
munal Award is grossly unfair to the Hindus and to no 
section of them more than to the Hindus of Bengal." 

Spade-Work for Doing Atvay with 
Communal Decision 

All nglit-thinking and justice-lovmg persons 
who know the facts are convinced that the 
Communal Decision has been injurious not only 
to the interests of the Hindus — particularly of 
Bengal, but is injurious to the cause /)f national 
unity and freedom all o\er India. The practi- 
cal question to be asked and answered is what 
should be done to get nd of the decision. 

Before making a few suggestions, we wish 
to make some prclnnmary observations 

\Ve Bengalis and those non-Bengahs who 
arc kind towards u« make too much of Bengal 
having unsettled the “settled fact” of the 
Partition of Bengal 

In the first pl.icc, the partition ha« not been 
in reality exactly reversed The old parti- 
tion has been followed by a new partition, the 
motive of the two being the same, namely, the 
weakening of the Bengali people — particularly 
the Hindu Bengalis Tlio object of the Anti- 
imrtition agitation was to bring together all the 
Bengali speaking areas, under one provincial 
administration TJmt object w as not fully gamed. 
Hence the “settled fact” of the partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon was not really fully 
unsettled 

In the second place, what was done in 1912 
was done in great part to conciliate the people 
of Bihar and Ori-sa IMiat was done in juiticc 
to them was well done, but the injustice done 
to the Bengalis was wrong Justice could and 
vhould lufve been done to the Biharis and the 
Onyas without wTonging the Bengali people. 
For this wrong wc do not, of course hold the 
Bihans and the Onyas responsible WiaL w as 
done in 1912 was partly the result of the Bengali 
nnti-partitioQ agitation and partlj’ due to the 
desire cf the Britisli Government (in their own 
intere-ts of course) to plea*e the Bihans and 
the Onyas If at present the British Govern- 
ment feci the necessity of reversing the 
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Cdiimiiuml llicixion inMinU-r to ploa-'c foiiip 
pfirty nr tlicn it niiiy lie mcr-ctl. 

In tlic tliinl place, tlioiinli Uml Curroii 
partitioned IlcnRal in imperial mttroilti, yet it 
was after all a provincial affair. 'Hie Comiminsil 
Decision is vo( a provincial affair, iliouRh it lia-* 
alvcri-cly nffccteil IknRal more tlian any other 
itri'n, 'J'iia Dcci'hn ho'ina un aJI-Jh/Jm niTn'ir, 
tlie aptatinn aRain'l it slionld he nll-lndia in 
(linracter and preater in f-trenptlj than the anti- 
partition npitntinn of BciiruI. It ahould not be 
ln--t hiplit of tliat tlioiiRli the partition of Bcnpal 
was a provincial alTair, tlic aRitation nRain-t 
it was f‘ncrc«'-ful partly bccaii'c it wa« joined 
in liy people out'idc IlenR.d aI*o 

Tlic CoiiRre's authorities lia\c pcnnittcsl 
iiRitation aRain«l the Decision on national 
prounds Of the Indian nation the Hindus form 
the most important and c««cntial part, not only 
because thby arc the numerical majority, but 
ulto bccau'C they rcprc*cnt India’s intellect, 
knowledRC, culture, public spirit, ami irftofe- 
hearted devotion to the country, more than any 
other section or sections of the people There- 
fore, if the strength of the Indian nation is lo 
bo maintained and increased, it is absolutely 
necessary to maintain and mcrca«c the strength 
of its roost important and essential part, 
without injuring any other part, of course It 
is ucll knoHfi that the Hindus do not want to 
,depnso any other community of its just due* 
and rights; they do not want more than nhat is 
justly due to them 

In order to maintain and increase the 
strength of the Hindus, whateser wiahcns the 
Hindus most be done away SMth The Com- 
munal Decision weakens the Hindus m the 
Central Legislature, degiadmg them to the 
portion oS !3 ponrxless minoTity from tbeir jmt 
and rightful position of an undoubted and un- 
challengeable majority It has weakened 
them in the provinces also It is common 
knowledge that it has made the Hindus of 
Bengal powerless in tiie Legislature, and they 
are going very rapidly to be practically e\clu- 
deti from the administration al«o. But few 
people pay attention to the undoubted fact that 
the Communal Decision lias weakened the 
Hindus in the Hindu-majonty provinces also. 

Take the ca-e of the United Provinces 
There the Muslims form only 14 per cent of 
the population Yet the U. P. Ministry are so 
afraid of this small minority that thej' have not 
dared to take all the steps necessary to prevent 
and quell communal riots They have felt 
compelled, as it were, to overlook tlie violent 


niitingrt of the Muslim Urdu |lrc^■5 which cn- 
RcndiT ccimijimiil liatrcd They Iiave rc'trictcil 
the Icgitimnlo rcliRirms liglita of the Hindus and 
rciiioMil Mime rci-trictions on tlic ^fU'^fiiiH 
w’hlcli were necessary for maintaining peace. 
A« rog.ird* the A<lmini«tni(ion, it i« far more 
in the hands of the Mu-iims an<l far k"‘« in 
Iho'p of the JJijwJus tlinn riflMr the numbers, or 
the inibtic I'pirit, or the intellectual and cultural 
^tnl 1 di^g of tlic two comintinitie', or all of tiicm 
taki^n together, woiilil jii'tify. 

Tbere/orr for the maintenance nmJ jnfrca«c 
of the all-India and provincial strength of tlic 
Hitidu-, who constitute tlic core of the Indian 
nation, the Communal Dcci-ion mu-t be knocked 
on the head Unless the Decision goes, Hindu 
weakness cannot go; ami unless Hindu weak- 
ness i« nplaccil by Hindu strength the 
we.ikne*s of (ho Indian n-atioii cannot 
rcjdnccil by the strength of the Indian nation, 

The Hindus have to make tiiis clear to the 
Congress, of which al-o tlic Hindus ere the life 
and soul Let the Hindus of Bengal who have 
been the RTcntest sufferers from tlie Dcchion 
begin tho procc*® 

Our suggestion is that there should be rt 
least as many members in Bengal of the Anti- 
Communal Decision Bloc os (here are primary 
Congress members \Uc call it a Bloc purpo-c- 
ly, as there may and slioiild be in it Congrc'-itc*, 
Hindu .Mnha»abhaitcs, Liberals, , and person- 
who do not belong to any party whatsoever. 
There is no bar to a jicr-on being botli a jinmarj' 
Congress member and a primary Hindu Mnha- 
'tsbha member 

Our second -uggc-tion is that whenever 
(here IS an election lo the legiskitme, a di’tiict 
board or municipality, Hindu voters should vote * 
only for tho-c candidates who pledge Ihcm- 
eclves in writing to work directly and indirectly 
against tlie Communal Decision. , 

Our thud suggestion is that Anti-Commu- 
nal Dcci-ion Blocs should be fonned in provinces 
other than Bengal, (no. 

Our fourth suggestion is that public opinion 
should be edurated cveiywhcre witJi (he ulti- 
mate object of persuading the inmblrics in the 
Congress provinces to demand of the British 
GovemmcTit that the Communal Decision be 
done away with; if tho demand be not met, the 
Congress mini'tcrs- are to resign 

Our la-t suggestion is that there should be 
an mtcav\c campaign for rigid boj'cott of 
British Roods with a view to bringing pressure 
on the British pcojile for the reversing of (he 
Communal Decision. 
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Report of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee 

A laelikar of some 300 to 400 translrontier 
tribesmen raided the town of Bannu in the 
Britisli Nortli-^Vc«t Frontier Province on July 
23, 1938 A committee appointed by the 
Go\crnmcnt of that provinco to inquire and 
Mihmit a report The report has been subnut- 
tc'fl and pulili^hed The committee’s finding* 
relating to tlie conduct of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Bannu district has beer, 
thus summarized by The Tribune of Lahore . 

S'* far as the Deputy Commi'»ioner is eoncerred, the 
rumniitlee (li»mi«aes the allegation that he either organiied 
or connned at the raid as unworthy of credence, and says 
that the evidence on the point does not even cumulatively 
•uppon the allegation But while the Deputy Cbmmis- 
S’oner is eioneraied from this grave charge, the Commit- 
tee records again>t him the finding that he “was lacking 
in initialoe and did not teke proper and strong measures 
to protect the life and properly of eillrens eonmiiied to 
Ills charge and living in the eily, which is a gamson 
town and should not have been allowed to he raided by 
a Laihkar consisting of only 300 to 400 men. even though 
armed with fire arm'" This finding is amply supported 
by the evidence before the Committee The failure of 
the Deputy Comm (<ioner to take strong and proper 
measure* may have been partly due to his impression that 
“in the maintenance of internal order against tribal in- 
eiirsinn he was •ubordinate to (he military aulbonlies“ 
Bill the Committee rightly affirms that “this was a wholly 
erroneoiH tmpre««ion, and was neither supported by aoiho* 
tiir, nor hy precedent nor by praclice" lo point of fact 
the e\i*ienee of this imprr«*ion in his miod shows all 
the more clearlj thii Major Laughton wa« not the kind 
of officer that should ever hate been appointed to the 
ndmini«irative charge of so important a district as Bannu 

As reparti' tlie militaiy autlionhc* (be 
Committee’s finding i» as follow- 

“The Deputy Commissioner allowed him'elf lo sur- 
render imtialne to the military authorities and the report 
of Bannu Brigade headquarters euggesis that he was 
acting under their control. According to the «ame report 
order* for despatch of troops were i»«ued between 10 H 
and 10-30 pm. and the mililary arrived at II pm. 
Mr. Bowen in an«wer Jo a ijneslion said that the miliiaiy 
gave no help in the dispersal or pursuit of the raiders." 

Apain. 

The final point we would emphasise is that the 
taw lays on the military commander the duty of obedience 
an I on civil authorities the right of requi«ilion The 
eircuoi'tittces ol the present ca*< suggest thtt betweeu 
10 am and 10 pm. on the 23rd July. 1933, the legal 
position as between the two aulhorilies was not properly 
appreciated at Bannu." 

On lliC'C finding- The Tribune very ju-tly 
(ili'iTvc- ; . 

This IS obviously the least that any impartial or div 
passionate critic could say; and it is the clear duty of 
Uuh the civil and the military authorities lo see that 
this ihnroiighlv discreditable slate of things is never 
alUivred lo recur. 

Regarding civil officers other tliau tire 


Deputy Coimiiis-iciner the Committee^ findings 
are a* condemnatoiy a« tliosc relating to that 
officer and the military authorities 

Some of the mo=t important civil officers were not 
present in the city at all This is particularly tnie of 
the Assistant Commissioner, K B Ibrahim Khalil Khan, 
and the fiiipcrmtendenl of Police. “ It is regrettable,” 
says the Committee, “that during those critical days when 
there was an apprehension of trouble, both the A'si'lint 
Omraissicner and the Superintendent of Police were 
absent from Bannu VTe do not think that leave of 
absence ‘liould be «o readily granted lo kev officers m 
limes of disturbance The presence of a capable Assisupt 
Commtssconet on the 23td July might have made miuh 
difference and would have strengthened the DC* hands. 
The same appl es with greater force to the S P.’ 

As regard- the cfficc-rs actually pre-ent in 
(be city at the tunc of the raid the Committee 
conclude- after a cfrcful cxamuiation of the 
ctrcum«tanef- and the endence that 
“they did not on the night of the raid «hovf the qualities 
of foresight, alertness and dr.ve needed to meet a difficult 
and dangerous siiuaiioo vvhich did not eonie upon them 
entirrl) unheralded 

According to oiir Lahore contcinpoi.irj’ : 

This IS no mailer for surprise when it ta home in 
mind ihsi in the ab-ence of the Superintendent of Police, 
an officer of 14 years' standing the police were placed m 
the charge of an As,«isi8nt Superintendent of Police whv 
was a very junior offirer and had at that time a total 
service of only 19 months to his credit 7 hat followed 
might easily have been expected. Althruigh information 
wa- received ei ID a m about the intended raid and was 
pa-ved on by the Deputy Commi-sioner to the senior 
Indian Cazeiied officer pre-ent at the station, no action 
in the way of spec a) police precaution was taken during 
the day The police officers were so unprepared that ll ey 
were actually attending a dinner party at the quarters 
of the City Inspector It look the As-i.iani Siipertniend- 
rni 40 mioules to hold the consultation and lo reach 
the police hues after he had gni definite lufuriration 
about the impending raid He was still uncertain as to 
what hr -hmild do when at about 9 pm he was told that 
the raiders had ictuallv entered the ctly and that looting 
was g<iing on in the bazar It is ronrlu<iveIy established 
by evidence that “the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
made up his mind a- msinirled. to go iota the city ajtcr 
the raider* had reached their objective and begun to 
damace the propettv of Bannu citizens" and that “with 
the exception of a smjll gatrguaril cno'islmg of four 
con-tahle- under the command of a lance head constable, 
there was nobody el.e at the railway gate or anywhere 
on the route from Ctimbati to the Cilj. to stop the 
entrance of the l.a<>ikar into the city." \ more ilis- 
graceful -tale of thing* canimi well lie imagined, and ■! 

IS the clear duty of the Governmenl. on whom lies the 
responsibility for the protection of the life and propertv 
of the citizens lo bring home l» tho-e responsible for this 
rninina] art of negligence the enormity of their ofTence, 
and also adopt the strongest possible measures to prevent 
a rreurrenre of this Irtgedy. 

Tltc Coinmittoc lift- rcconimcniieil the 
folloning measures nmouj; others lo l>c t.iktn : 

(11 The nginir of the .Arms Act sboiild be relaxeil and 
people bweg within eleven males ot the atjmini-tmd areas 
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in llannii an.l 1). 1. Klian aliaiil'l I"" allowed la Imy anna 

"""^*'{2) Tlir ►ynem of pclirr iniellipentr tli'juW U lmprOT- 
ecl or aiittmrnlrd. tlio Kronlier Ccm.lilnihry .bonld be in- 
crrawd and placed under the canirol of ihe Irotmcul 

mu.i l.r 6 toI f”' klJn.ppi«« • 

Mil.ieil, and If a ran«om liaa tci l>e paid to nbUin the 
Sa.e of kidnapped pefBon, H m...t he dedncled from ihe 
allowance, payable to liie irihr. concerned. 

(I) Villaaer* and townsmen ehoiild he orRiniartl in 
mll.l.aV and the Kha.adar, ehnnld he replaced by the Fion- 
Her in,r,.per,ed by forla and a 

lower ahoidd he con.ln.cled on the ”{“','^^^1^ 

and wireless telephone* ihoidd he provided belwe« ibe 

liradqnarlers Pj (;overnmenl should •*e«>^ 

associated with the administration of the tnbal territory. 

(7) Joint electorate* »hould he introduced for election 
to local and provincial Udie. w|'h « view to improving 
the relations between Jlmdus and Mutliin*. 

A!1 tlic-’c recommendations arc wry impor- 
t,nl nnd iisclul. nut whnt arc tlic (>ntriil nnd 
I'pnvmrml Governments Boms to do “ 'mnB it 
\mmc to tlic eivil and military aulliorilies con- 
cenicil tliat they arc strictly 5' 

safety of the lives and property of the OMplo 
unde? their eharsc ’ What eon, lien PU"rtUert 
is EOinB to bo mulcted on the officers nho mere 
guilty of neglect of duty 7 
“ Attempt to Supplant Bengali by 

Hindi” in Manbhim , . 

In relation to the allegation that 
in Manblium an nttanpt to supplant 
by Hindi”, The Bchar Herald ol August 15 last 
pibbshes the following English “ 

EBSicESS 

junsdiction n. Ch.i. 

"S,rg-A. J',.™ y Ik. 

“3 -I”"" 'h™ 

22nd May , . ^ ,.KnnN Itom which the leachins 

1. The "ames of the rchocia^lrjjm 

” TtU "I 

nece«sary at P"^"‘ ,f there ate a very 

the exi'Une media • , de.inng to leim Hindi, the 
"chooi* owrby to which *uch pap.1* may 
*4'‘‘The names of school* in which Urdo leiching 

should be ,he above information* after 

You are and other resident, of the 

taking on* should be obtained in wriling 

it 18 to be bomc in mind that Manbhura is 


n prpkmiinnntly I5cngali-t-peakng di'^trict and 
that tlioue in that district vdlio'^c mothcr-tongnc 
is net Hcngtili ^pcak and understand Bengali a« 
0 secondary’ l.anguage. 

The Bchar Herald also quotes Mr. Kn«ltna- 
hallaWi Sahay’fi reiily to the Bengali deputn- 
tioni“ts' request at .laintar.a that their children 
ehould be ‘allowed to receive instruction througli 
tlicir mothcr-tongiic Bengali. Tlic reply was to 
the effect that the Bengalis must learn Hindi 
But the Congress doc* not lay down that 
children in primary schools in non-Hindi-spcak- 
mg arcab should receive elcincntaiy' education, 
not tlirough tlieir mother-tongue*, but through 
Hindi In fact Congress docs not want that 
Hindi should supplant other mother-tongue*, 
but that it sliould be Ic.arnt in addition to tho*e 
mother-tongue*. That can and should be done 
at a stage later than when children begin to 
know' the alphabet and read the first primer or 
two. 

Pla<K of Dengnli in U. P. Educational 
Institutions 

In recent months there has been some dis- 
cussion m the press of the question of the place 
of Bengali, the mother-tongue of Bengali children 
m tlic United Province*, m the wlucational 
institution* of that Province The Director of 
Public Information of that ProMnee ha* rccent- 
Iv (Augu't 181 circulated a Press Aotc which 
clarifies the position The subject of the 
discussion wa* a particular resolution of the 
Board of llifih School end Intermediate E<Iu- 
cation, United Pronnees. winch lays down that 
10 future ariMicrs in the \arious papers for the 
High School Examination ihall be written m 
Hindi or Urdu.” 

Thi* re»olulion ha* bpfn held to be antagoni 
rductlMHial faciiniM of the Bengali communi 
province. In ibis connexion public meetings nave 
been held in a few cil.e, of the province wherem lefer- 
eoce ha* been made to certain asMirances s»id to haie Deen 
given by the Hon’ble Minister of Education In a depuia 
(ion which saw him several months ago The fact* are ae 

The Board is a statutory body and independent of the 
Covernoient It passed the resolution in what it considered 
lo be the best inlere*! of the spread of education in the 
province So far. there had been three alternative language*. 
Engli-h, Hindi, Urdu in which a Bengali student appearing 
at an examination under the Board could answer bis Qoes' 
lions. By the resolution of the Board, papers which could 
previously be answered in Engli*h were to be answered 
compulsorily in Hindi or Urdu. From the broader point 
of Slew (he significance of the resolution consisted in the 
gradual substitution of Engli.li by Indian languages 
IVdagog cally. by the arrangement proposed by the Board, 
the Bengali student was expected lo devote le«s of his lime 
to English which was one of the three optional Ungiiagea 
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in ^hich he could ansv>eT and mote o£ il lo acqaue piw- 
ficitrcy m Hindi or Urdu one of which at lea't is mote 
ak n to his mother longue than E^igli«h. 

The Press Note docs not say whetlier 
Recording to tlic arrangement proposed by tlw- 
Board Bengali thildrcn were expected to devote 
some time to their mother-tongue and whether 
any lacilities nere or Mere to be providcil for 
doing so. 

The Note continues : 

However, in deference to ihe widies of the Bengali 
community, the Hon'ble Minister of Education told ihe 
deputation lhal pending Government deci*ion on ihe re 
comtr*nditions of the Narendra Deo Commiltee. ihe ihen 
existing system would continue That assurance lias been 
ob-erved Tlie Board’s resolution has not been iDterpreled 
in a mandatory sense and Bengali students were perniilled 
at the la<t High School Examination to answer questions 
in English, if they cho<« to do so. 

Tilts is satUfnetoty. 

The rclciaiit portion of the U. P Go\ em- 
inent resolution on the Narendra Deo 
ComniittccV recommendation read* as follows. 

"The Government accept the recommendations of the 
CvvmmiUee ae W the ttwduim of in«tweci<jft foe ihe banc 
and the eecondary in'iitiitions The medium will tightly 
be Hindustani. This will not, however, preclude any special 
arrangement which may 'be required tor the teaching of 
any other Indian languages in the Province ” 

Thie decision of the U P Government is 
iinexeeptionablc. 

In tlie Note the following ob-ervations 
fallow • 

The last sentence clearly provides all that is necessary 
in enable leaching to l>e given and, by implication, exanuna- 
lions to be held m Indian languages other than Hindustani. 
As to which Indian languages should be recognised lor 
the pvitpose IS a question of detail, which wvli he eximvned 
bv a special officer lo be appointed shortly to go into the 
recommendations of the committee in iheir admimstraUve 
and hnincial aspects Till the results of this examination 
are available the existing position will continue Thus 
the posiiion is dear and unequivocal Thrre is nothing 
in any action, ■••urance or resolution of the Covemmeni 
lo create misapprehension among the Bengali community 
inside or outside the province regarding the alleged div 
plicemenl of Ihe Bengali language. Il is farthest from the 
desire of the Covemmeni to curb the facilities ihe Betigili 
commun ty enjovs at presrnt in the province for studying 
Bengali, of the 1 lerslure of which every section of the 
Indian community ■« so justly proud Government will 
eontiniic to offer the communitr all such facilities 

The concludiH!; paraRraph of the Note 

Ih'RIIT* — 

Al the same time the Government expects lhal the 
Bengali community should he well versed in the langoage 
of the province which they have made their home; partt- 
lulctly when in so dung thev will relegate to a secondary 
position not their mother-longue but a foreign langoage 
•gainst the tyranny of which in the schwl and college 
ciiriiciiliim the grrti e lucat oni'ls of Bengal have waged 
a h-roii struggle and wiih surre*s. 

Tlie cihtor of The Modem Rettev began 


to publish his Bengali monthly PrahosI in 
Allahabad nearly 40 years ago. It was meant 
to serve Bengalis living outside Bengal as well 
f.s tlioso who h\cd in Bengal. Ever since its 
estaWisbment we have tried our best to unpiess 
upon Bengalis h\ing outside Bengal the duty 
and the advantage of learning the language of 
the region where thej* live. So wc can give un- 
qualified support to the first part of the sentence 
quoted above. With regard to the second part, 
though w'c pre-ume wc are nationalists in 
politics, we think we should avoid importing 
nationalistic politics into the sphere of cultural 
endeavours to any evtent which may narrow 
our outlook. We cannot forget what we owe to 
our knowlerlgo of the English language and 
lilcrature We arc certainly against the tyran- 
ny of any foreign langiuige. But it cannot be 
admitted that any Indian language, be it Bengali, 
or Hindi, or Urdu, or the still-to be party 
created Hindustani, is yet fit to displace Engli-h 
in any scheme of higher education. We venture 
to say that even when wc begin to impart 
University education through the medium of 
some advanced Indian language, it would be 
necessary and advantageous to study English 
Iilcmture Of course, wc may stucly Frencii 
literature et German literature, or some other 
advancevi foreign literattire m addition to the 
literatures of our molhcr-tongucs 

Such being cur opinions, wq may be 
p-ardoned for hoping that there w 111 not be any 
luiriy on the part of linguistic naiionahsts or 
Imgui'tic iinpcnali'l* m seeking to rhsplnrc 
Cngli'h, though we would appreciate the plaang 
of the mother-tongues 

The Note concludes tlius : 

ilinduMani is vary likely to b« ihr mrctiunrof in<lruc- 
lion m unirrrsilms in the near fiitiirf and may at no distant 
date displace EngtiAi in an incrca<ing lieprce in other 
•phercs as well Therefore, it la in the he't interest*, 
cultural and economic, of the domiciled Bengali communi- 
ty 10 acquire proficiency in the common language of the 
province which they have accepted M their own. 

Wlint sort of language the still-to-bc-partly- 
created Hindustani will be wc do not know 
But It IS probable th.tt its fiftrafure proper will, 
at least for some decades, be {Hiorcr than the 
f'forafure proper of Hindi and say, Bengali. 
Such being the ca-c, will it bo wi«c to in.akc 
Ilmdunem the only incdnim of University 
education in the United Provinees ? ' 

In tlie province of Bombay if Univcr-ity 
education has to bo pven through the iiie<!iinn 
of some Indi.in langu.agc or other, both Marathi 
and Gujarati nuivt lie the meiiia — if not 
Canare«e al-o In the province of Mai!ra« a« 
it IS, the Unncriity languages eliould be Ttlegtj 
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iiml Tiitnil— if not Maluyiilam nntl Cananw 
fil-o. In tlic C. I*, al'o lliort* be two uni- 
vrr'ity Hindi iind MarnlW. 

Ill llio United Proiiuce^ Hindi nr Urdu or 
Illn.libtani is by an overwIiclimuRly 

If.rm- majority of ppr>on-». But BenKali «« siwKcn 
bv H *-ectton of tbe iiennnmnt julinlntanti* of the 
province, though the nmnerirnl >trenRt i of that 
K-i'tion is Pinall-nol at all eoinparablc to Uie 
numerical ^trcnKlli of tl.n-c \%ho jl»eak Gujnmtt. 
Maratl.i, TcIuru. Tamil, Malayalam. or 

Canart^e in tlic province* nam'd H«t 

U. P. Bencab' like Ibc BenRalis of Bengal hay a 
lan"iiaKf and literature not le«s adianml than 
any otlieis in India. Would it be too much to 
Kiwe-t or hope that it Pluiuld be an oUemiitnc 
Univirsily languaKc in the United 1 roymec' 7 
B’lirn wc vi-ited* Prague, the eapital of 
Creeho^bnabia, in 1920, we fount two muvw- 
,-itiea in that city, a Czech university and n 
Gcmnn univcrMty Wc fmd from i' 
tc^cernm publidied m The Umdu of Madra* 
that' even tlic Kazi <levoiircrs of Cteebodowkm 
lire pmnR to continue a similar arr.inKcnicnt. 
The tclcRram i** printed bclou. 

“Czech rBOTECToam" ^ 

“ni-Liscva SY«TrM Aootted 
" (Reiil«’* Agency ) 

“ I’HACUE. Aug. 19 

“ On Baron Vnn Neutath'* ree<iniiticndaU"n. the Co'em* 
u officially bi lingual ■’ 

(If enur*c, Bcnpali- are not a» numerous in 
♦he U P a- cither the Oermens or the Ctcch- 
n (i echo»toyak.a But if the Un.verMty m 
U P have an alternative Itngtiidie medium 
they will be culturally richer 
•'Reward for Woman-Abductwa’^ 

The Bengali ilnilv JugSntar hat. wntty an 
article under the heading “ 

Ur-’ “ lVoman-M>dnrt,on. 

Tihcrem a fcandalou« true storv i^ told 

One Abdul Gafeor Kotnal. pre-nl^t of a 

Lcejin- thSnrimJScti'’ AfteJ ms out his 
kcepin, i,,,. been trying to bceoine tmion 

^XValnSr dS nccordrag to the 

' """ Sec .molt mg moral turpitude cm- 
If «t.,rfor election until five years after 
not ,*"po,_.pr he- has to obtain the pardon 

m d approval of the pro.-incial government 


Iiefore Mamling for election. If tbe dWrkt 
Ixiard dceliirei him unfit for election, he lo-es 
iiii riglit to election for pood. The district board 
did «i declare him, but on the rnanV bringing 
n ^ivil suit apain«t the ili-lrict board, it cflcetcil 
a roiiiproiiii-e and withdrew its ban, for reason^ 
which can be piic>«cd. The Jugiintar says it 
hn« Uanicd from a rchahlo source that the pro- 
vincial government lias aKo pardone*! and 
recoiiimeiidcd him for election. 

If tbi-i accotuit be true, the only thin}; that 
itiiMins to decide is who should be whipficd, a* 
necordiiiR to the law applicable to tho case the 
convict could have lieen awarded soinc strokes 
a!-o but was not. So the latv should have its 
<lue. 


Russo-German Pact Anticipated 
in Prahdsi 

In Uie !a*t Jyai'htha number of PMbast, 
pubhdicil on May 14, in n note on Litvinovs 
re-ipnation. occurs the sentence, " it i5 reported 
that arranpemonti arc. being made in scereWor 
an alliance between Cennany and nu«eia 

J.ady Nirmalo Sircar 

By the death of Lady Xinnala Sircar, w ife of 
Dr. Sir Nilratnn Sircar, Bengal has lost a lady 
who from the privacy of her home in«pircd not 
only her husband but otliers aNo related to her 
to noble living Not many know what a fortune 
Sir Nilratan has lost in trjmg to bring on a new 
era in the industrial development of Bengal. He 
cniihl not linve done th's without the full consent 
ami co-operation of Lady Sircar Slie took an 
active part on several occasions in relieving dis- 
trc'S causevi by famine, flood and earthquake 
Her unostentatious and simple way of living and 
unfeigned courtesj' won tlie respect of all who 
knew her. She stuebou'K avoided the limelight, 
but on the two notable occa-ions when she 
took the chair she delivered stimulating 
addivs^cs full of sound ob-erv ations and 
ni^ment'5 ?nd accurate facts and stati«!tics. 
One was tbe opening of a Swadedii exhibition 
in Wellington Square, Calcutta, and the other 
was, an annual meeting of the Saroj Nalini 
■Women’s B’clfare Association 

Key to the Frontispiece 

The frorni'piece m ihis is«ue o[ The Motfem Reneir 
illu-lrzln the ioltowing myth ot the Hindus; 

Kiishna liait left Bnndabana anil was made a King «> 
Mathura, while his loving admirers fopinis, sorrowed 
BrinJabana Afler some time Kn«hna sent a mewnser, 
Uddhasa, to Brindahana lo console the popinii 
IS painted here as speaVin- to the gopinii, and a‘k.ing them 
to Keeti their failh firm in Kri«bna, who is inlrcHliiced m 
the picture as a King at Mathura. 
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correct to say that they did not at all act and 
react on each other, but the effect produ^ nas 
slight. The counttA’ felt violently the 
pliysica! force, but its mind ^as not roused bj' 
the fierce impact to move towards anj new 
creation in the realm of thousht. There is 
something more, however, to be said on this 
roint. The Musalman came from a 
land to build his permanent home with ite, but 
he did nothing to enlarge the range of our \ i-ion. 
He entered our liouse forcibly, stayed on in 
spite of our protests and then shut the door 
landing outw’ards. From time to time, attempt 
went on to break it open 

to extend our knowledge of the outside world. 
For S reasons, we stuck to the viUage club, 
which contmued to be the chief theatre of our 

“""tS; came the Engl.-h, ml enly as men 
from a different continent, but also as reP^-J^* 
at”c8 of the Ideas of modem Europe i an 
Ipread. himself over phsj.c.aJ.epaee- hut mmd 

Wstor,- U n ^fXr tmm “han «« 

^eS^aUn.”' .Sf ^ t'S-'e '"nS 

a sttons impulse of Ue^’« '“j; 

shoots up into flowers of miraculous 

blossoms forth mto d„„npoor 

beauty— c\cn .0, tn j quicken mlo 
of European apparonllv life- 

?'"■ -here <lus 

les«, for ages it - > rc^jHinsc 

- inipul-e IS nijer f U,^ ^ symptom of 

Pf ;s " 

cf hair-iphtting discussions as 
Tvhere we [uf^ppculations, combined with 
lo which aparch plav the major 

only a, ^lar during the Rcnai-^anct 

part. M c 1 jy c of new ideas crcalwl 

In Europe, the \ leaping stream, 

bv the nio\emcnt ru ucu^ 


i;ylhe■mo^cmcnt 

from Italj ^o^^-cd into the mmd of all 

bamers ami 

Isuroi>e l>o in vanou- ways m 

i?"“Ss'“ot tr creator, of r«U.h hterafure 


of lliat period ? On flic confrarj-, no fM tliaf, 
if it had not affected them in any way, the 
pm-erty of their idea* would have been 
dcseiTcdly termed rude barbarity. A mmd m 
which the faintest breath of life still persists 
cannot but be influenced by the current®- of 
another living mind,— indeed, wherever the soul 
is alive, there runs on this eternal flow of give 
and take. , „ , . , 

The radiant flame of modem culture which, 
first, shot forth its licams from the western 
horiion is flooding with its rays the entire skw 
of the hi'toiy of m.".nkind Let u® p:u--c fer .t 
moment and examine its real nature. Moved 
bv a «trong impulse, the mind of Lurope ha® 
spread it«elf over the whole earth, nay, over 
the entire universe Wherever she has stepped 
forward, she has dominated. What is the secret 
nf her strencth ? It lies in the honesty of her 
search after truth Neither intellectual lotu*- 
e.almg, nor the scducthc charms of fancy, nor 
apparent but fal®e analogies, nor blind o^di- 
ence to ancient learning has deflected her from 
the right path; she has ruthlesslv overcome the 
temptation of rating .^tent 
appeal instinctively She ha® wt 

attemped to bargain with truth on the tennr 
that 5S^will acrept it only if It w consistent 
with her naturel inclination® Evciy dav she 
i. extending her sway over the world of 
knowledge, simply because her devotion to 
intellect is nb«oIu1elv pure and free from the. 
obsession of rcr«onal idiosyncracies. 

Although, even today, nil around us, thcr- 
walK of nstrologj- lift up their Mispicicus fronts, 
cballcnsins t'>t tatraiire ot trte «ir sad heM, 
ftiU the European mmd has succeeded, through 
breaches here and there, m penetrating into our- 
courtvard. ha® held before our eyes the univer- 
sal o®peet of knowledge and has revealed to u® 
the cM'tcnee of an nli-embracing eagerne®® mm 
cunositv in the human intellect— a euno®ity,. 
not confined to any particular subject but. 
spreading out its imtacles towards the entire- 
;;n„<.r®e— n curiosity which xearn® with an 
m®tmcti\e. unreasoning c.agernc-3 to examine' 
.and master all thing® neare®t to u« as well a® 
'farlhe®t from u-, the minutest ns well as the 
xa«tc®t. the luo't u'cful as well ns the iiio®t 
mufle It ha® ®hnwn u- that there i® no vacant 
Miace in the rc.alra of knowledge, that all truth® 
are threaded together into one jn®epar.ablo 
. . I ji,»» 4i.r. rtf Tirt frinT-fnced cr 


are threanen logcimr imo ui.v m.-m-**-;-"- 
entity and that the mandate of no four-faced or 
fixT-faeed deity can claim to have a peculiarly 
rai'eraaturnl e%idontinr>- value of it® o"n a® 
aga*n«t the testimony put forward by even the- 
meanest witne's in the universe. 
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And this altitude to\9aTd5 sciwitific 
knowledge of the universe has its counterpart 
-in that towards ethical questions. The laws 
introduced by the neu go^ ernnient enunciated the 
principle that the heinousness of the offence 
does not \ary with the class or rank of the 
indniaual. tor example, the offence of murder 
remains in the same category and the punish- 
ment prescribed for it is the same, whether a 
Brahmin kills a Sudra or a Sudra kills a 
Brahmin There cannot he a special classifi- 
cation. of right and wrong because of the dictates 
of any ancient sage. 

It will not be correct to say that, even now, 
we ha%e adopted m our heart of hearts, and 
in its entirety, the doctrine that the scales of 
.social justice must balance equally and that its 
immutable ideal should not be deflected to- 
wards any aide by the added weightage of class 
•distinctions’, still there is no doubt that it has 
jcvoluticrmsed, to a great extent, our thoughts 
and conduct. This is proved by our discussions 
as regards the impropriety of preventing the 
entrj’ into temples ol even tho^e nhom society 
persist in regarding as untouchables. Though 
a class of persons, instead of relying on tbo 
.eternal truths of religion, are quoting m its 
•.support texts from the ehistras, still this 
tspcciel pleadmg based on ' revealed ’ doctrines 
has not impressed the people strongly The 
public mind has been struck by the fact that 
what is wrong cannot be made acceptable simply 
«n the adventitious strength of its basis on 
•custom, tlie shSstras or the dictates of an 
indiiidual, and that it does not desen'e to be 
treated with respect even if it bears n distme- 
the mark ascribing its origin to no less s 
person than the proud pos'essor of the title of 
iSankarachaiya. 

If we look into Bengali literature of the 
Mu«alni.an period, we find that the ideal of 
godhead prevalent at tiiat time was degraded 
by the belief th.^t it i« the special prerogaln-e 
of eminence to have the unchallenged privilege 
of doing WTong This conception of gods and 
goddcs'c^ extorting respect and obcd’cncc from 
mortals bj* raiding the spectre of wrongful 
opprc««ion, wa< derived from tiie fact that m 
1ho«o day* «frong men u-cd to consolidate tlicir 
ndo by tyranny. Their comp.iratiie superiori- 
ty or inferiority of elntu* rested on the 
re'pocti\c Aictoo’ or defeat m this cruel contest 
of hnitc strength. The onUnaiy* people mu«t 
•olfcv the dictates of religion, but the 
fcTtnnate few. placed above the commem herd 
of men. h.ad tlie unquestioned right of overrid- 
ing those laws. It is imperative that we mun 


not go beyond the terms of treaties if we want 
to keep our plighted word and to preserve the 
peace of the world, but power in the height of 
its arrogance claims the proud privilege of 
tearing them to tatters as so many scraps of 
mere paper. There was a time whqn men 
acknowledged as a sign of divinity the daring 
presumption of haughty irrehgion, impatient of 
the ties of morality. The real significance of 
the phrase, then current, viz. : — “ Delhi’s 
Emperor or the Lord of the Universe ’’ — is that 
the dinnity of the latter is proved by His 
irresistible might and not by the justness of 
His ways to men and that, following the 
same rule, the Emperor of Delhi could claim 
to have attained am equal distinction. The 
Brahmin was then termed “ bhu-deva, ” “ god 
on earth ”, but in his divinity there was 
no indispensable qualification of noblesse oblige 
but only ft roeaiuogless claim of unreasonipg 
superiority. This fictitious superiority was 
above all considerations of n^ht and wrong. 
This IS clear from the smriiis which confer 
on him the unrestricted right to treat the 
sudras wrongfully The British Empire is, un- 
doubtedly, mightier and far more extensive 
than the Moghal, but it is Inconceivable that 
<\en the veriest fool amongst us will subscribe 
to the doctrine, " Willingdon * or the Lord of the 
Universe " The reason is that, now-a-days, 
the comparability of the ideal of divinity is 
not measured by the merciless power of devasta- 
ting enemy villages by a shower of bombs from* 
the skies Today, even though on the point of 
death, wc can judge British rule from the stand- 
point of right and wrong and it never occurs to 
us that It is a presumption on the part of the 
.weak to ask the strong in the name of justice, 
to refrain from the exerd'C of absolute power. 
Indeed the British Government with all its 
mighty resources has, m one respect, by 
acknowledging the universal appUcability of the 
ideal of lustice, placed itself on the same level 
with the weak 

MTien wc first bec.ime aequiantccl with 
Engli«h literature, not only did we derive from 
it new aesthetic and emotional cnjojnnent, but 
also, our hearts w cre moved by a divine urge to 
remove the wrongs inflicted by men on their 
fellow-men, our cars rang with the proclam.a* 
tiow of its political ideal of knocking off the 
shackles of fettered humiyuty and our minds 
felt the earnestness of its grim struggle against 
the tjT.annous practice of treating men a* 
mcrchandt«c in trade Wc cannot but admit 


• Tlie «ulW WTOle itiis irliclr, in Deupili, »!x ycait 

•SO- 
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(Imt tlic'c ideas \\orc new to u<. \Yc U'cd to march, might bring in n day nhen the demon of 
believe formerly tlmt, citlicr bccnu‘-c of the mi-'chief would steal llirougli a think m the wail 
imiiiutable lnw^ governing the, birth of men or into the ample store of her wealth. In spite 
as the result of deeds done in our previous life of whatever may lia\e liajipened in ancient 
(the doctrine of fcnrmo), one belonging to a parti- history, there was ncitlicr the 6li{jite«t «ign nor 
cular ca«to liav to eubmil without a demur to the slightest fear anywhere that tlie good 
restrictions of one’s rights and privileges as a fortune of thoec who, in tlicse modern times, 
member of society and to consequent Io<5of one's steer tlic shiji of western civilization, miglit suffer 
self-respccl, and that the humiliation of belong- A set-back and that they might he ever com- 
ing to a lower ca«tc can be rtmovwl only by pcllcil to struggle ngnm.'t unfavourable winds, 
fortuitous ro-birtli Even in tiic'c days, in At that time, Europe liad not Io«t fnitli in her 
our rountry, llicrc are many nmong^t the ideals of liberty of tliought and of the individual 
educated community who, while admitting the for which she Iiad foijgnt during the dajs of 
Jiere^'ity of exertions to rcmo\c the stigma of the Reformation and tl*c Frencli Revolution., 
infciiority from which wc arc suffering in the At that time, m the United States of America 
political sphere, advise those labouring under brothers fought against brotlier« about the 
disabilities due to social customs to swbmi' suppression of the slave trade. The Victorian 
tamely for the sake of religion to their shame- Age could glotv* in the noble c\bortation« of 
ful and dishonourable lot without making the Mazzini and the daring exploits of Garibaldi, 
Jea't attempt to letter it. They foiTtct that and it was during that age that Gladstone's 
this attitude of mind, to accept without a voice of thunder rcsoundeil throughout the 
protest whatever a fixed unswerving fate has world in condemnation of the Sultan of 
ordained for u«, is one of the greatest factors Turkey’s atrocities Wc nUo m India, at that 
in tightening the handcufis and fetters and in period, began to ontcrtnin definite hopes about 
strengthening the bonds of our political serfdom, our independence In tbc«c expectations tliere 
' TJic contact with Europe has, on the one w-as, mo doubt, an clement of ho'tility to the 
hand brought out proininently before us the urn- English on the one hand, but again, on the 
^crsnlitv of the law of cau«e and effect m the other, there was also an extrnordmarj* con- 
matcrinl world and, on the other, the pure ideal fidence in the English diameter. \\ hence came 
of justice which can nc^cr be wtutilod away the strength m our mmd^ which made it 
by any directions from the ancent shastras, by po«ible for us to believe that, simply by 
any limitations imposed by a long-standmg appealing m the name of Iminanity, we might 
custom or by any special rules about any be able (o persuade tlio Bntidi to take us on 
special caste The efforts wc arc making today, as partners in the administration of India ? 
with all our imperfections, to bring about a What a distance had we traversed in no time 
charge for the better in our political status arc Mu«alman age to reach this advent 

based on the recognition of this very J<icaJ of ^ j ^tHiat is the nature of the 

justice; and in the shnll-tliroatcd agitation we eduealion that raised in our eyes the value of 
have started against the might}’ Br;fi<b nn(( hig cKaims to our regard to this 

Government to enforce claims which we rould marvellous height ! And this, in spite of the 
ne\cr even in our wildest miaginalion Iw’c fact that. as regards our conduct towards our 
dared to put forward before the Moghal relations .%nd neighbours, in the midst of 

emperors, wc rely on the strength of the environment and in our own society, 

principle enunciated by the poet — “A mans bp Jjavc not, esTn now, necrpted in itj enlirety 
ft man for a’ that ” the pnnciples of liberty, equality nnd fraternity, 

I am now more than sesenty years old the ideal tliat every one is entitled to frecdoiri 
It was about the middle of the nweieentb and respect as an indiiidual and have 

centur}’ when I commenced iny acquaintance equal rights along with others to nb<oiutc 
with thi« period of our liistory which roust be justice without any chscnininatjon of caste or 
called the European age Tlie present-day creed But, m spite of protest, at cvciy step, 
youth laughs at it; with tlicm the Victorian age. In our everyday conduct, tiie infliienrc of 
as they style it, is n standing joke England, Europe is slowly but surely working on our 
that portion of Europe with which _wc were mind The -ver}" same remark applies to our 
directly connected, had tiien attained the seientific Ideas. Science has come to our door 
siimroit of material prosperity and political through the path of schooK and colleges but 
power. Kobody, then, could even have eon- our old astrological almanacs nnd shastras have- 
cchcd' that the whirligig of time, jn it? eternal not yet surrvndercd to her the full po«'C««ion 
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of our homes. Still, the learning of Europe, in 
the teeth of this opposition on our part, is 
forcing its ^^ay to our mind and extorting 
admiration and regard from us. 

So, if nc take all thc-c facts into considera- 
tion, we find that this age has been with us nn 
age of close co-operation mth Europe. Indeed, 
whemever our ideas and education liave 
non-co-operated nith her, ne have sufferer! a 
defeat. Thu co-operation becomes casj’ and 
natural, if our growing respect for her does not 
receive a rude shock. I have pointed out 
already that our New Age commenced its 
career rsith an abiding faith m Europe’s moral 
excellence, because uc san that, in the realm 
of knowledge, she had the courage to respect 
the free play of men’s intelligence, liberated 
from the spell of old traditions and beliefs, and 
to admit his just right in the sphere of juris- 
prudence Tins opened the way through which 
came self-respect m spite of all sorts of 
deficiencies and disadvantages It is this feel- 
ing of pride in our self-ertcem nhieh leads us. 
up to this time, to hope to be able to c.arrj’ 
through successfully even the most desperate 
enterprises on behalf of our nation and to dare 
go the length of judging the mighty even by 
the standard of justice set up bj themsehes 
It must be admitted that, so far as the prenous 
^loghal government is concerned, we did not 
share with them the same ideas of mental and 
moral culture as ne do with the British At 
that time our difference with the authorities 
indeed, was of so radical a nature that, though 
occasionally n e might have received from then* 
tokens of favour, due to the sudden access of 
some good fortune on our part, we could not 
have then taken our stand on the ground that 
' as fellow-men we have, accordvig to the 
principle of universal ju«ticc, claims to their 
favourableness 

In I’lic meantime, 'ni5tor>’ went on maTi'’nmg 
forward. Asia was seized w^th the irapuhe of 
waking up from her long sleep of ages Japan 
ei en through her contact and her struggles 
with the west, won her way in a verj’ short 
time to a rightful position of honour m the 
comity of world powers. In other words, 
Japan proved to the liilt that she was « modem 
of moderns and was, no longer, shrouded under 
the shadow of the past We saw the ea-tem 
nations marching towards the New Age. We had 
hoped for a long time that we also would fall into 
line with them and take our proper place in 
world historj’, that our political ehanot will 
move along tow ards the front and that England 
herself will sieze the ropes and lead ns cm along 


the path of progress. We gazed and gazed 
cemostlj' in expectation of help, but to our 
horror found, at length, that the wheels had 
completely stopped Today the chief achieve- 
ment of the British Government, in which they 
take tlie greatest pnde. is tiie establishment of 
law and oitlcr and the enactment of Acts and 
ordinances. In this last sub-continent, there i- 
verj' little pronsion for education and sanita- 
tion, and tlic opportunity is rare for our country-- 
men to open up new avenues for the production 
of wealth We do not find the ]ea«t possibility of 
any such opening in the near future, all the 
resources of the countrj' having been swallowed 
up in the monstrous ra.aw of law and order. 
II. therefore, appears as if India’s verj' contact 
with Europe has brought about the untoward 
result of depriving her of the best gift of the 
European New Age India still remains a 
dark spot on the brilliant surface of the sun 
that sh'nes over the New Age 

England, France and Germany are, at. 
prcjont, vciy heavily indebted to America^ 
But cien if the amount of tlie debt had been 
twice as large, it would not have been impossible 
to repay it fully, had there been no objection 
on the part of tiie debtor countries to confine 
their expenditure strictly to the maintenance of 
law and order to the detriment of all other 
requirements, that is, if it had been possible to 
keep the entire population on half rations, if 
the supply of water, fit for drinking, could have 
Jieen ruthlessly curt.ailed to a quantity %erj’ 
much less than that demanded to alfay the 
peoples’ thirst, if all that was necessary was to 
provide means of education for only 6 to 7 per 
cent of the entire population and jf medicinal 
arrangements were allowed to fag behind in 
spite of the fact that disease, in all its forms, 
was perennially busy sowing the seeds of debi- 
lity and brittleness in the lery bones of th& 
iTorn gmvraVitni "lo gmvra'non as 
the existence of all these disabilities will be 
fatal. to the niamtcnance of .a cmlized standard 
of Ining, we came to hear the debtor telling the 
creditor straight off that the debt will not be 
paid Could India, in the same way, make up 
her mind to go the length of saying, in the 
•name of civilization, — “ It is not possible to 
bear the intolerable load of debt imposed by 
jour co«tly administration — a debt which robs: 
u«, poor broken bankrupts, of the priceless 
treasure of life it‘'elf--a debt which will .never 
allow our ill-fated countrj* to shake off the dead 
we*ght of barbarity which sits he.a^y like an 
enormous rock on her breast and suffocates her 
almost to death ?” Will Europe with Jier own 
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J))in(]s confine lt> t))e wesicrn hcmi^pficre of Ibe before our gaze tfie orgies of a drunkanJ. 
globe tlie iilcali! of tlint civilization which ahe Such barefaced fabchood, bucIi diggiisting 
]i( ri-tlf btii created in (iic modem age ? Does pavogcfy miRiit Imvc fitfully formed a thick min 
not Europe lie under a inornl obligation to all and troubled the pkics of Ibe previous dark 
nitn and all times to explain bow bIic diechnrp^ agt*H (ml Imd never rc\eale<l ibein'clves eo 
the great and noble rc-ponsibilily which Ihia dininctly in such a terribly demoniacal shape, 
•civilirntion lin« impo’‘e<l on her 7 They' li*ed to pass before our terror-stricken 

It came gradually to be perceived that the eyes hke blackening wliirlnind-i, tijick-covertd 
lorcli of European civilization was not meant to with du«t, but this is raging like the burning 
cfilighti II llic dark places whicli lay beyond lier molten Java of a volcano, the fierce flood ol 
geographical limits and were not pcoplw by her damined-up vice with its "waves of torrent 
kith and kin, but to set them afire. This is (he fire ” breaking down nil barriers in its mad 
jcu‘'on why, once upon a time, it rained fimul- rush, illuminating the distant horizon from end 
tuneou«ly cannon balls and lumps of opium on (o end with its lurid light and reducing to 
the central heart of Cliina. Such an outrage ashes the verdant freshness of the earth to its 
is unparalleled in history,* if we except the com- fartfiest comer. Since that time, I find tfiat 
pletc dc«truction of the unique culture of the Europe’s tieneficcnt genius has lost faith in 
Maya tribes in America immediately after the iUelf; in a mood of defiance, she is now ready 
first discovery of that continent, when civilized to ridicule her former ideals of goodness. She 
Europe, moved by the greed of gold, dcvaslatcil has now lo«t her former sense of shame; the 
tlicir country by physical force os well ns I^urope wo knew once, through our contact 

subtle stratagem. In tbc Middle Ages, it is with England, used to shrink hesitatingly from 

true, the nide Tartars had built huge piles of evil, but now she is crying shame on these s'ery 
human skulls in conquered territories, but the scruples. 1 find that in these days civilization 
sufferings inflicted by them were obliterated in is divesting itself of its sense of responsibility 
course of time, while the poison which as regards its duly of convincing the world that 

civilized Europe has compelled China to it knows and observes the rules of polite 

swallow will continue forever to course through society. Inhuman cruelty no longer hides its 
her veins and shatter her whole system, head m shame but struts proudly before the 
penetrating even to the marrow of her bones public. I sec that Japan— tne best alumnus of 
When the ‘ Young Persia ’ party tried to stand (hoec who have graduated in the school of 
on their own legs and staked their lives on the European civilization— cites, with guffaws of 
tft«k of freeing their country from the tods of sardonic laughter, precedents from European 
listlcssness which had bound her for ages, how hi'toiy, when she is taken to task for the * 
oivilizc\l Europe stepped in, seized her by the merciless manner in which she tramples, in the 
throat and tried to stop her reviving breath, pndc of her physical might, oi’er the just right 
will be clear from a perusal of the book of weaker nations hkc the Chinese and the 
Strangling of*Pcrsia, written by Mr Schuslcr, Koreans Only a short while ago, it would 
jin American who had been catlctl in to set her have been impossible for us even to imagine ‘ 
finances in order and was foiled in Jus efforts su^h outbursts of 'avage frenzv on the part of 
through the obstructive tactics of the European die Black and Tan ns wc saw recently sweeping 
nation® Wc all know how European rule in Ireland And then we had the misfortune 

African Congo resulted in unspeakable atro- of =ceing the monstrous spectre of Jalianwala- 
cities Even now, m (he United States of hagh lift its frightful head m our very midst 
America, the Negroes have to labour under a That wiv' Europe wh'ch had at one time 
wearisome ioad of social obloquy and humili.!- se\crcfy criticized the Turkey of tho«e day® as 
t'on and when some poor wretch of this eon^ barbarous and inhuman, has been now tran«- 
munity is burnt alive, crowds of whitc-skinned formed into an amphitheatre where F.a«ci?ra 
men and women thickly swarm and jostle one revels m the naked di®play of indiscriminating 

another in their anxiety to gloat over the violence It was a cheri«hed belief with us 

brutal scene ^ liberty of freclv expre®®inc one’s 

Then came the Great War and suddenly opimon is a de.arly-bought, hard-won priinlege, 
l.ttc.l a corner of the vcl .creemng artem European,, n,th ninch 

Civilization from our eyes And it seemed as tj,py ^voui,j never part; but today we arc 
if the curtain of privacy was lifted to lay bare amazed to find that, both in Eiirojic and 

I, ... America, the Sltnusle-holii of the nuthoritic. on 

the breath of tins freedom of speech becomes 
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daily more and more oppressive. When >\c 
\\crc ^e^J■ joung, it is from tlie pulpit of 
Europe that we were edified with the doctrine 
that individual opinions arc entitled to respect; 
and now I shall quote a few sentences from n 
book to illustrate the fate which in these days 
overtakes those who, in that verj* continent, 
believe in the truth of Christ's teachings nnd 
who regard it a sin to bear malice oven against 
enemies. Rene Raimont, a French youth, who 
had conscientious objection to war, writes: 

“So «firr the war I was tent to CuiaQa .... 
Condemned to fifteen yean' penal terviiode, 1 hate 
drained to the dreps the cup of billeme<s, but the term 
of penal servitude being complclrd, there remains alwats 
the accessory punishment — bani<hment for life. One 
arrives in Guiana sound in health, young, vigorous: one 
leaves (if one leaves) weakly, old, ill . . . One anives 
in Guiana honest— a few menlhs later on one is cor- 
rupted .... They (the irsn«poriees) are an ea<y 
prey for all the maladies of this land — fever, dytentcry, 
tuberculosis and ino*t terrible of all, leprosy." 

It is well known to cvcrj'body, what a 
veritable xnfemo of unendurable tortures U (he 
island where Italy confines those punished for 
differences of political opinion Germany can 
take the foremost place among those countries 
where blazed most brightly the flame of 
European cmhzation But even there wc find 
that it has not become impossible for 
demoniacal fuiy to run rampant over the whole 
country', crushing to pieces all the ideals of 
civilization When, today, Eu-opc’s savage 
aftcr*war cruelty is displaying itself shameless- 
ly everj'where m this fashion, we are eonst.antly 
reminded of the question • “ Where stands now 
the court of liumanity where man’s last ap|>eal 
must be made 7 Must faith m humanity break 
down altogether and must we, for ever, put up 
barbarity itself as a shield against the assaults 


of barbarity ?*' But, even in the midst of this 
despair, wc find consolation m the fact that^. 
to whatever dizzy heights may etil shoot up- 
in the pndc of arrogance, we can still judge it 
boldly without bowing down our heads in. 
obeUanec before it, we can still proclaim, 
“You are unworthy of respect,” we can still 
call down destruction on evil with curses; that 
even IQ these dark days are to be found men., 
who rrc not afraid, at the cost of their lives, 
to defy the powers of evil in this m.anncr is a 
fact transec-ding all sorrow and fear. Today,. 
e\cn if our bones be powdered to dust under- 
t«ic tortures inflicted by the minions of tyrants,, 
we cannot, ns before, raise our folded palms in 
obe'sance, crying, “ Delhi’s Emperor or the 
Ixird of the Universe,” wc cannot force our- 
selves to ®ay that he who can boast of Ins- 
superior strength is above all blame. Rather 
do we shout lustily at the top of our voice, point- 
ing out : “ It 13 he on whom rests the hcariest 
responsibility, it is he who»c offence, judged, 
according to his own standard, is the most 
heinous.” The d.ay when the weak, the humi- 
liated will cease to rai«e their voice, m appeal 
for justice, above the oppressor's roar and will 
lose, for ever, completely the courage nnd the 
right to cr>- shame on the strong wlio forget 
(heir belter selves in the pride of power,— that 
day 1 will come to the melancholy conclusion 
that the age has indeed gone hopelessly^ 
bankrupt, even to the uttermost cowrie of all 
Its best trca«ure bet another age coramenco- 
its career of unrelieved gloom from that day — 
the blackest in the calendar 

t Free tranilation ly Rta Bahadur /final Krijhna- 
hluKtrira, MA. Publication permitted by Rabtndranathi 









THE FIRST OF SEPTEaiBER IN NEPAL 

SIVA NARAYANA SEX 


Xepvl spreads over a broad expanse, nearly 
recfansiilar, throe sides of vlueli are IwimdiHl 
by Briti«h territories. It con-Uls of a senes of 
tracts, elmnging their cluiraeter ns tliey nse 
from the level of the Briti'h frontier on the 
plain' It 1 ' girt A\ith a bell of wild and 
wooded territory, calltsl the Term Above the 
plain ri'cs n range of low hills, wateretl bj 
niiincroiis streams descending from the moun- 
tain-! boliind, and separated by biuad valleys 
similar to the «tralhs of Seolland 

Above these hilly tracts towers a region 
decidedly mountainous, winch comprises Nepal 
proper mvi all the most important di'tnets of 
this territory The luount.'nn' arc here arraiigeil 
in long etoop ridges, witli narrow valleys 
interspersed;— -a configuration winch lender' 
travelling across them verj’ l.abonouf The 
loiei cf the valleys i« more than 4.000 feet 
noove that of the plain* of Kmdusthan 
Where they present an extent of soil, they arc 
exceedingly productive, tlie supply of water 
being ample and the temperaUirc eoTrespond- 
ing to that of the south of Europe Orcat 
agricultural industry’ i* here di'played, and the 
sides of the mountains are formed into terrace*, 
by which the supply of water may be metcased 
or dimini'hcd almost .at pleasure, so that (he 
crops are surer than in almost any other part 
of the world The woods arc p.articularly 
magnificent, .nml flowers of eveiy foini and 
tint cover the fields Vegetables are scanty and 
defective The country is full of 'vanou* 
natural resource* 

Xop."!! 1* independent both )iolitJca)ly and 
economically. She is not msignifieant Before 
long she is sure to acquire her projvcr plarc on 
the international platform 

Conquests of the hoa«c of Gorkha under 
the able Icadersliip of tlw king Piitliwi Kara- 
yana Sh.ih have united this vast exp.a»«e of 
varied mountain temtoiy info one great king- 
dom 

To im.ag'me Nepal, forget traffic and sliarp 
noise and fa*t and smart living Nepal, awaj 
from citie*. is a land of sdenee and lei'urcliness 
wvw\ spreading spaces. VniUesj and vadcaraig 
vanety of beauty, or ineongruitj', or terror 
fa'einates the eye. Tlie l.iiul is as dramatic 
and varied as the people 

36—5 


KatliiiiaiKlu, the capital of Nepal, the only 
Iliiidii indejicndcnt rountiy in the world, being 
suiroiiiided by mountain', looks like a llower, 
with its petal' of lulls, drinking flic sunlight. 
Tlitse hill* with voiceful lull streams aic like 
rliildrcn sliouting and rai«'ng their arm*, tiying 
to eatoli the star* The mist, like love, plays 
up.n the licirt rf thC'C lulls and bring' mir 'iii- 
pn'i' of Iniautv Tlie tree*, like the longing' of 
the earth, stand u-pptne to peep at tlie heavens 
end -cok their sobtu'le in the skv, while the gra*i 
below seeks the company of tlic crowd Ilcre 
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*ine the waterfall*, '■ Wc find our songs when wo 
find our fiewlom ’’ Tiic sun has his simple robe 
of light The clouds are decked witli gorgcoiis- 
nc'* The smell of the wet earth in the lain 
ri'Cs like a great chant of pr.ii'O fiom the 
Mnrrfe"? multitude ol the lowly When 
women move nlKtiit in their liouscliold ser- 
vice, their limb* s-ng like .a hill-stream among 
its pebbles and men have in them the silence of 
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Nlp\l spreads over a broad c\pan' 0 , nearly 
rectangular, three «idcs of winch are bmmde<l 
by British territories It consists of a senes of 
tracts, changing their character as they n-e 
from the level of the Brifi'li frontier on iht 
plains. It is gut with a belt of wild atul 
wooded territorj’, cane>i the Term Abo\e the 
plain ri«es a range of low hilK. waterwl by 
numerous stream* descending from tbe moun- 
tains behind, and separated hy broa«l \nllcys 
similar to the strath* ol Scotland. 

Aboie thc'C hilly tracts towers a region 
decUlcH.lly mountaiuous, which comprises Nepal 
proper and all the most important ili'tncts of 
this territorj’. The inountauis are here arranged 
in long «tcep ridges, with narrow vallcjs 
intoispcrscd, — a configuration wh*eh render* 
travelling nero*3 them %ery laboriou*. The 
le\el cf the valleys i* more than 4,000 feet 
anovc that of the plains of Itmduslhan 
Where they present an extent of soil, they arc 
cxcoedmglj productive, the supply of water 
hoing ample and the temperature correspond- 
ing to that of the south of Euroi>c Great 
agricultural m<lu'try is here di'plajed, and tixe 
sides of the mountains are formed into terraces, 
by which the eiipjily of water inaj be increased 
or diininislicd nlmo<t at plca«ure, so that the 
crops arc suicr than m almo't an}- other part 
of the world The woods arc particularly 
magnificent, and flowers of mry foim and 
tint cover the field* A’egctables arc scanty and 
defective Tlic country t* full of xarious 
natural resource- 

Nepal is independent both iwditicarty and 
economically. She i* not insignificant Before 
long she Is sure to acfpiirc her projicr place on 
the international platform 

Conquests of tlic hojso of Gorkha under 
the able leadership of the king Prrthwi Kara- 
jana Shah ha\c united thi* rast expanse of 
varied mountain tcnitoiw into one great king- 
dom 

To imagine Nepal, fniget traffic and siiari> 
iiohe and fa*l and smart liMng Nepal, away 
from citie*, i* a land of sdence and lei-urchncss 
and gprcadnig spaces Eiulle*- and endearing 
variety of beauty, or incongruity, oi terror 
fascinates tlic eye. The land is a* dramat'c 
and xaried ns the people. 
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Kathmandu, the capital of Ncp.il, the on!v 
Iliiulti independent country m tlic worhi, being 
surroimdcil by mountain*. looks like a flower, 
with its {wtals of hiU<, drinking the sunlight. 
Thi*e lull”, with voiceful lull stream^ aie like 
chiUlicu slwuling and rai-'ng tUcir aim*, trj’ing 
ti entch the star* Tlic mist, like loic, play* 
up n tlu he. rt <f tlic-c lull* and bring- our -ur- 
pii-t* ol heautv The tree-, like the longing- of 
the earth, *tun<l a-t*ploe to peep at tlic heaven* 
ami -eok their -ohtii le in the sky, while the ma-s 
below -<ck* the comjtaiiy of the crowd Here 
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out. disturbing the national ideal and \i’itbout 
any apish imitation of other nations. Tliis is 
the inner spirit of the present regime. 

Economic progress is at the root of all 
developments m a country. First of all this point 
drew tlie attention of His Highness and lie set 
up a “Development Board’’ in order to explore 
new avenues of income for the people by uti- 
I’sing the vast resources of the country. This 
Board has already organized a bank, a jute 
mill and a sugar null Another department 
called “ Gharclu ’’ has been set up to look after 
the improvement of the cottage indu«tcies of the 
country. Thus he is trj-ing to bring about a 
harmonious development of both large-scale 
industries and handicrafts. 

At the helm of these affairs is placed his 
vorthy eldest son, the Northern Coinmandiiig- 
Gcncral Sir Bahadur Shumshcre Jung Bahadur 
Rina, ^lio is aho the A. D C General to His 
ii'ghncss 

His Highness has been ttying to elevate the 
position of Nepal in the international sphere 
and during his regime tlic Nepalc«c Legation in 
England was first opened and Commaoding- 
General Bahadur went tlierc first as the 
minister plenipotentiary 

Provident fund for the militaiy* department 
has been first in.augurnted by him in this 
countrj', and the Eastern Commanding-General 
Sir Baber Sliunislicre Jung Bahadur Rani is in 
charge of the same along with Ins portfolio of 
Public Health 

_ Maharaja Joodha Shum®here Jung has con- 
tinued the policy of free education, both 
primary and secondary, of his predecessors and 
ns a sujipleiiient of the education department 
and a nece«saiy adjunct of endued society, he 
has been spending money munificently on the 
Nepal Museum. This Museum is now open to 
the public and is growing to be the cultural 
centre of tlie country Gtauts, Ivave already 
been sanctioned for a new up-to-date building 
whose construction will begin vcr>' soon His 
Highness takes a keen interest m the Museum 
and in the presen ation of the antiquities of the 
land. A nucleus of the Archaeological Survey 
of Nepal has already been formed, which is 
now busy in drawing up its preliminary report 
These departments arc under Major General 
Mrigendra Shumsherc Jung Bahadur Rani, M A, 
That he is not indifferent to Art is best 
«liown by the “ Gallerj* Baithak ” (New Darbar 
Hall) within the Singha Darbar (the official 
residence of His Highness the Maharaja), which 
has been built under his instructions and which 
bears testimony to his refined taste and love of 


art. The new road which bears his name — 
“ Joodha Satflk ’’ — can be compared with any 
other avenue of the modern world. 

The mainstay of Nepal is Agncultui-c His 
Highness wants to improve it on modem 
scientific lines, and under the au«pices of the 
lately started “ Knshi Parishad ” (Agricultural 
Department) scientific investigations and re- 
searches are being carried on by experts. This 
department is being conducted by Major- 
General Sir Krishna Shumsherc Jung Bahadur 
Rina, who has lately returned from England 
after serving there as a mini'^tcr plenipotentiary 
to the court of St. James as a succc«'or of 
General Bahadur 

It is under his regime, first in the historj' 
of Nepal, that Art and Industrial Exhibitions arc 
being annually organized, which are giving a 
great encouragement to the people concerned by 
way of comjictition and publicity 

Tlie great earthquake of 1934 practically 
devastated the coiintrj' Millions were ren- 
dered liomclc'i. — tliou-ands died His Highness’ 
genero«H.v and kindness enabled all homeless 
people to find 'liclter and for this purpose he 
made a gift of 29 l.'ikhs of rupees But the mo«t 
touching fact in this connection is his sym- 
pathy for ins pcoiile He lived in a tent out- 
side his Palace until lii^ poor people could find 
shelter under their roofs .4 groat soul indcedl 

The introdurtiun of francliise as an experi- 
mental measure is hi« latest act Besides these 
tliere arc many other things to be mentioned, 
but my «paee i« limited 

Before I close I mu-t name the most trust- 
ed and loval collaborators of His Highness in 
icalis’ng his ideal They arc General Sir 
Padma Shuni-herc Jung Bahadur Rani, the 
Comiuander-m-Chief of Nepal, who is in charge 
of the civil departments of the Government; 
and the 'Western Comiaanding-General Sir 
Mobww Sburwsi«TC Jung "Babadur Baua, wlva Is, 
al<o known as the Senior Commanding-General 
and IS in charge of the military department. 
Both of them are His Highness’ nephews and 
full of dignity and men of resource They are 
contributing to their uncle’s work the most loyal 
and efficient help that any Prime Minister of 
Nepal would desire 

Today (Ist September) is His Highness’ 
5e\'enth acce=«ion anniversary’ — a red letter dav 
in Nepal On this day wc wi«h him many 
more happy returns of the au-picious occasion. 
Let Hindus all over the world feel proud of 
Neoal and her Ruler Here in Nepal the torch 
of Hinduism has been kept burning with undimi- 
nisbed brilliance. 
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, , , „( ii,. of Wc cot down nt la«t from the 'bus and 

As I drove no ntcd m»t to me walked nlons a road that mun have been 

Newcastle my EnRh h frien o ntc<l o^^^^^ ^ 

the long row of legionaries centuries ago. For it was tliis road 

Arm^trongN.tlie worhi^amou. arms manm straightaway to 

turcr^. Their sigiit fnend to a London and from there to Rome across the 

contrast, as I was going ^uth l 5 enl ^ coutinent The farm we were going to visit 

typic.i! Engli'li farm "here I J ‘ I,cs witlim a quarter of a mile of this road. 

&CC how Br'tish energy Tlic firm hou-c lies on an eminence corn- 

still -ticking to our old Metl.er E-^rtl m the ^ ^ 

clTort to produce the reached it. af. cr a rather deep accent on n 

Ikit sorm the monotonous an d^^^ footpath. I w.as sun>n-ed at its elegance and 

tlie city pa\e place m , , Jd modernity After the u«ual greetings when we 

of Britid. autumn Down bekjw «u 1 gh-road mortem chair, on the well-trim- 

lav s|irca<l before tbe valley oi m n 

Tjno 1.1 «lw-c ntout In>l.a nn.l fiamllii-ll.c t»o 

l;'ir5w^.Tnt”r O l™l .nv.r.»bl,- nnJ 
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together. In the meantime 
.lune, the hltlc young daugh- 
ter of our host, had come 
back from her bath and my’ 
friend, who i' an amateur 
artist, asked her to sit ou the 
grass like Buddha, so tliat he 
could paint her in that po-c. 
The poor child showed great 
enthu'ia-in m tlio beginning 
hut her nimble limb, and her 
unfamihanty with the habit 
of sitting ero's-lepgcd ns we 
do m India, made her so 
restless tliat the artist nt hast 
gaie up the attempt in des- 
pair. And a< we sat and 
talked there, I saw nl-o how 
June was pestered with 
another trouble— the lly'. I 
liad an idea — wlueh must bo 
shared with most Indians — 
that there are no flies and 
mosquitoes in England But I remember having 
met our friend the mosquito at Stratford-on- 
Aran. and I ba\c come acro«s flies in many 
places iH England — particularly in summer. 
But in spite of that fact, the fly in England 
not allowed to share man’s food and home a- 
she doe* in India. Tlic ugly way (hat myriads 
of flics blUZ, darken and poison our homes and 
“hataars is unlaiown beyond the Suez Canal. 
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^ly interest in {arming ami agrirnltuic is 
rather hcreclitarj* than tcclinical or professional. 
Coming of a family of farmers in India, I have 
been rather curious to know tlic British fanner 
since I came to England. I have been to 
se\cral EnglWi farms, walked along the 
furrowed soil and smelt the subtle fragrance of 
the newly ploughed land. But this particular 
visit is rather different from others. Here the 
farmer is not an ordinary’ farm labourer. He 
13 a graduate in Agricultural Science from 
Cambridge. Fanev an Indian, trained in Agri- 
culture in England, taking up lus father’s farm 
on his return as an occupation of life But no 
work IS mean for the Englishman if it brings 
him money and comfort, while nothing is so 
glorious to the Indian as a ckaKn m the Go\ern- 
ment, no matter how insulting and unprofitable 
and uncomfortable it is ! 

To understand the agricultural conditions 
in England wc Indians must bear in mind some 
fundaincntnl differences between tho'C who work 
on the soil in England and those in India 
England has farmers but no peasantry as we 
have in India. Tilling the soil for a living has 
been the sole occupation of nulUons upon million^ 
of Indians of n particular cln«s for countlcj* 
generations Tiie«c men are incapable of thin- 
king of leaving the land for something else. 
Their life is bound up with the soil, whether it 
answers for their labour or not But m 
England there is no such particular caste for 
ever tied down to the land Agriculture is only 
one of the many profc'«ion« and occup-ations to 
be taken up by an Englishman only if it holds 
out a profitable balance It is neither hcre- 
ditarj" nor compulsory So the cultivators in 
England are an ever-changing cla«s like officc- 
clerks, schoolmasters or shopkccpcTs The 
fanner in England is on the "oil only «o long 
as it gues him a comfortable Iimhc, he is not 
perpetually and helplessly tied down to it like 
the Indian peasant. 

There is another big difference too, which 
we must bear in mind It is usual to find 
fanners all over England wiih estates from 300 
to 600 acres or more, and no farmer m England 
owns, perhaps less than 60 acres, while m India 
the average holding is just five acres This is 
entirely due to the system of Pnmogcnilure 
that obtains in England, according to which the 
entire pioperty comes under the possession of 
the eldest son of the family without being 
fragmented among all the brothers as it is in 
India Such large farms enable the English 
cultivators to take up new economic enterprises, 


to rotate the crops and to raise livestock as 
well as a harvest. In India the land is so 
fragmented that it sometimes becomes all ridge* 
only dividing one tiny plot of land from another, 
just as our castes go on di\ idmg our nation till 
wc Iwcomc mere social fragments, instead of a 
virile and united people 

To come to concrete examples, here is* our 
friend the host, who is only one of a family of 
many, who has taken to agriculture, others 
having taken up different professions according 
to thetr inclination* He now owns -an estate 
of nearl}’ 400 acres nnd is getting on 'eiy well. 
But It IS just possible none of his children will 
like farming and in that ea«e the elde*t child 
will sell It to someone cUc, who. in turn may- 
not reees«arily be a hereditary farmer but 
m'glit turn cut to be any ordmarj’ gentleman 
who liked farming and thought he could make 
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money out of it And thus these large nnd com- 
pact estates of the English countryside have been 
changing hands for generation* But not being 
usually fragmented they proMde the most 
peculiar beauty to the English countryside. 
It 13 not usual in English countryMdc to 
see houses huddled together in rows as in India 
The characteristic sight is that of large farms 
limited by green hedges running on all sides, 
with the l^autiful and cosy house of the farmer 
in the middle of it and each such house being 
apart from one another by long dietanccs, some-, 
times of miles If one stands at the window 
of such a farmhouse and looks down the \alky 
below one gets an unforgettable picture of quiet * 
countryside, with snug cottages, smoke curling 
out of them, hedges running up and down the 
valley, cattle grazing on the gras'j- plots and 
clumps of elms, sycamore', pines and firs and 
chestnuts gning a beautiful bluish-green frame 
to the entire picture. England’s greatest attrac- 
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and that it was food that decided the last war 
against the Germans The Germans knew it 
and since then have put fields under the plough 
tliat \\cre not touched since the deluge. But 
the Briti'li remain indifferent to the situation. 

IV 


question of how much is his expenditure per 
acre, my friend gives me the following account. * 
Labour . . £3 0 0 

Rent . . 2 " 0 0 

Purchased feeding slnll .. 3 0 0 

Haulage and railway charges . . 0 15 0 

Manures 0 15 0. . 

Ollier ei:pen»e« . . 10 0 ” 


But whatever the ultimate effects of agri- ~ 

cultural conditions in England, there is no doubt “ * 

tliat the Indian farmer has a lot to leant from 

uliat 1 saw m the estate of tny host. From the It is needless to say, hci\\e\er, that it is 
ansuers which he so kindly gave to some impossible for any type of Indian farmer to 
simple questions of mine regarding In? estate, invest £10 on one .T,cre of land. But e\cn if 


the folly of the Indian farmer .as well as hia 
handicaps ucre brought homo to me as never 
before 

The inofft cramiung of tbc handicaps of 
the Indian fanner is h’s poverty and the small- 
ness and scattered character of his lioldine 
His soil can feed him and Ins family only with 
difficulty, and he has no capital to make the 
soil produce more. And so the vicious circle 
of handicaps goes on But what about the 
vicious circle of his oan follies ’ My English 
friend has au estate of 360 acres If an Indian 
fanner had such an estate hovi would he run 
it ? Most certainly lie would try to put the 
wliole land under the plough to produce main- 
ly one staple crop It is true this may bring 
him some profit in a rough sort of way, but 
certainly it is a pnmitnc and unitelbgcnt way 
of linndling the soil Now see how our English 
friend manages lus e^tatc of 3G0 acre« He 
says (in .a letter to me) . 

** I own an filatc of 360 aero*, only part of ihi$ is a 
/ami, which I do ihe farming of. other parls of ihe e-iale 
consul of woodland, garitn, morArr gardens, >el lo Icn 
anls for a rent, fields lei lo anothrr farmer for renl. anil 
collages In lo people for rent, some of wh>m hate work 
on the eMsie and some of whom have not” 

Ho lcll'< me hater that of the 360 acres. 100 
acres arc forc«t and the rest is farm But the 
fact mo't interesting to an Indian is tlie way 
this farm of 260 acres is managed- He says 

“ In any one year ilwte h u‘iially about 25 acrea 
of corn, 6 acre* of root crop (turnips, fwtaloe*) and ibe 
remainder will be grass. Jlfany of the grass^elds are 
pioiiglied in lum and then sown down to grasa again — 
llii* keeps up ihe fertility of ihe farm'' 

By concentrating on merely 30 acres of 
land my Engli'^h friend get* 25-30 cwts. of 
wheat, 30 cwts. of oat?, 6-10 ton« of potatoes, 
and 15 tons of turnips per acre Those con- 
cerned m.ay compare tlie^o yields with the 
aieragc yield of the same crops m India jicr 
acre of land, and realise the difference. To my 
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he Jud money, would he be cnthu'iasttc to try 
new methods of eultnation’ 

My friend carries on 0 muetl farming, 
raising haricsts as well ns live-stock. His 
principal income however is from the livc-stoch. 
While going round the estate I vi«iled his cow - 
shed The cows were definitely he.nltlucr and 
biQtcr than those generally found m India.. 
And it was a sight for me to see liow the hca\y 
and large udders of some cows were almost 
touching the ground, the precious siib'^tancc 
inside them seeming to briist out, out of slicer 
fulness. Of course, even with all the scientific 
care taken m my friend’s cowshed it wtis a-, 
much stinking as any m India, but it was much 
cleaner Tlie cows were all standing oh bed-s 
of hay, ju<t as our cows are made to stand or 
he down on those of straw. It was millCing 
time when I went m and the cows were being 
milked with electric suckers 

My fnend has two herd« bf cattle — one. 
Jers^'-brecd for milk; the other, Angu—breed 
for beef only. He says : 

“The Jer=«y herd consists o’f *boiit 70 snlmal*. 30 
of which arc cows (animals which have produced one 
calf or more) ; Anpus h«d consist* of 2S cows— during 
Ihe wnamer ihcir 23 calves and 4 bulls are kept, to be 
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ij( fur In-cC liy »inirr. In wintrr, 6 mnnilii only, 
2t Jrr*r)r COX') tre milViiiK; in tummrr, 6 aionllit, 
21 J'lwy luxi mil 25 Angii« cuw* irr milliing, Tb^ 
aNCMU'' )jrM fur Jrr^ry fox* m 800-8 o 0 gsllimt prt yt»t 
from slxuit noihltif xbrn loinrUiinjt gori wronj; 
'xiiii llip cow 1u ilMiiit 1,20() gdloni.” 

In Imlifi, like llie human jtojiulathin, llw 
r.'illk* t<«) are nllnwwl to prow ^^^thout any 
ru'tricfion* hikI williout nny tlioupht of adMiuatc 
m«tfnniicc fur tlii‘ ijurcft-i-d number. The 
Hindu (locx not kill the cow with n weai*on. 
hut lie kiili her throupii jicrpctual stnr\*ntion 
and mpket. This folly i- more licinom a crime 
in jiiy opinion. than oetua! killinp. I (liink 
hntii for pulitieiil and cronomic rca-om the 
lliiidiJN f-lioiihi clj/inpe their attitude Inward* 
the cow and put the undc'irnhlc suridus to 
•■ifiefciful lieuth. A« tliinp- '•tand now, the Hindu 
i« re.ady to kill a Mo«lcin— n Imman licinp — 
rather than hriiip any harm to the cow— an 
animal. Tin*, when looked at with repanl to 
our political aim* is folly of the fir^t water 
Cow, after all, k an animal as mucli as a goat 
or a fi-h and even it it is taken to be ^ac^e<l. 
hotli the letter and the ?}«nt of the scripture# 
must demand tiiat cither the number of the 
cattle slioukl be fcpulatcd through control of 
birth or that romc of them must bo killed to 
leatc enough su»tc«anec to keep the rot 
healthy. To my enepurj* as to (lie number of 


cattle in the fann at any time my Engli-h 
frlcM I says, “ Only a certain niunixT are 
pretty «tnctly maintained, ns the fann will nt 
carry' any more — eiiriilus cattle arc ‘•old away 
(for beef). ” 

I hope the Indian farmer will find here 
’‘Oiiwlhinp to think ami act ujKm. 

With nearly 4fX) nerc-s of himl, my fricnl 
t* \'ciy' well oft, and #o .are his f-en-nn[«. ife 
ha* two men working on tlic estate both of 
nUom pet 4.5 sh. a Heck «>' nape*, rvtU-frcc 
cottages and a small part of fann produce. 
.In-t imagine an Indian fann LaJioijrpr gctlmp 
•f5/» a week. I’erhnp* the best lie ran pet i- 
never more than 2/- a week. What a contra-t 
I went into the cottage* of one of tiie-c farm 
hand* and found it better fumi.heil tlirn th" 
hou'C of a middle cla«* Indian family — with a 
pieno, cushioncil chairs and sofa«, a wircles- 
# 0 } and aJ) the re*t of it. 

In my wanderings through the estate I 
abo eame upon the woodland* of the estate, 
lake all other wooillanils in Englaml, thi* too 
w.a* planted. And here too is a Jtsscin for the 
Indian fanners a* tree-planting I* not given as 
much Attention ns it de-erve* in Indnan countiy- 
side tlic^ if.ay* Tlic mo«t beautiful 
chcractcn'tie of tlie Enplidi countrj'side i» the 
carefully planted forc<t. 



PEACE OR APPEASEMENT ? 

By JIajor D. graham POLE 


Pahllwient rises this week and may not meet 
again until October 25th. For three long 
summer months, that is, the Prime Minister has 
a free hand. On all sides of the House he lias 
Iseen urged, in view of the gravity of the times — 
in view of t\hat happened last September — to 
agree to some plan for keeping Parliament 
more or less in being But he has steadilj* 
resisted the-e suggestions. He sees no cxcep- 
t'ona! reason for keeping the Commons in 
touch with the Executive. It is for the Govern- 
ment he says, which has the responsibility, to 
watch the course of events. (Constitutionalists 
howe^'er will dispute this The role of watch- 
dog, they point out, is the historic role of the 
Commons). And only if the Government con- 
template some departure m their foreign policy, 
lu appears, would he consider it an occasion for 
calling the House together 

Whatever, the pros and cons of this attitude 
may be from the constitutional point of view, 
in the realm of immed'ate practical international 
politics it IS unfortunate Parliament ought not 
to adjourn at least until the present important 
negotiations — with Poland and with Russia — 
are successfully concluded Our whole destiny 
hangs on these negotiations In a strong 
Poland and in the Peace Front lies the only 
hope of a stable Europe. But does Mr. Cham- 
berlain really think so ? The Dictators think 
not. He is their great hope They do not 
believe that he has given up Appeasement 
They see fresh evidence of it m the formula just 
adopted at Tokio. They believe that he is an 
unwilling servant of a temporary re^-ulsion of 
popular feeling, that Parliament advertises that 
feeling, and once Parliament is out of the way 
the Prime Minister can ha%e things his own \iay 
again — give the Dictators nhat they want and 
snatch “ peace ” again over the body of Poland, 
as it was snatched last year over the body of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

But even if Mr. Chamberlain were just 
such a figure ns the Dictators would have him 
be, even if he decided that Danzig was not 
worth a war — and how that cheap phrase dis- 
counts the whole Polish dilemma ! — history 
would not repeat itself There would not be 
peace, there would be war Poland will fight 
even if, at the beginning, she has to fight alone. 
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That is her unshakeable determination. In this 

whole nation is umted. Anyone, who visits 
Poland at the present time is deeplv impressed 
with the imity and calmness of the people To 
them the taking of Danzig, as Marshal Smigly- 
Kydz has remarked, would be an act which re- 
calls the Partition of Poland The threat to 
Danzig stirs up their historj' and their memories 
And they agree that “ there are things that are 
worse than war to us. and one is the loss of our 
words of their 

Marshal, that they have the calm of people who 
bave come to a decision, who ha%e made up 
their mmds that they will go to war if thej' 
must. 

Smly, 'then such is the state of affairs in 
Poland, when the Poles are getting ready to face 
their zero hour, the least we co not to 

adjouin Parliament until the an*... ments for 
them loan have been satisfactorily concluded 
And after all it is for such a small amount [ 
The position is that the Poles are to be allowed 
a credit of £8,000.000 for the purchase of arms 
in this country* In addition to this thej’ would 
like a toon of £8,500,000 of which France has 
been asked to contribute £3,500,000 But the 
Treasup- insists on certain conditions attaching 
to this loan— which the Poles would like to spend 

abroad or where and how they please 

and the hagglmg has gone on so long that the 
Poira will not get their loan before the autumn. 

If they get it then. IVith the Nazis preparin<^ 
to spring at her throat, Poland nane-the-le «3 i“ 
evicted to be orthodox m the matter of finance. 
And, as if it were only a matter of routine and 
not a matter of urgency. Sir John Simon ex- 
pre^s suave regrets to the House of Commons 
tbat there is no time now to pass the necessarj' 
l^islation before the House rises ! 

What an incredibly inhuman, short-sighted 
CTuUMk this reveals It is all of a piece with 
the Chamberlam-Simon-Hoare mentality which 
see^ ready to meet Germany, Ital}-, Japan* 
naif-way, but can, never be stirred by any 
waiiuth for the victims, past or present, of these 
tn^ aggivssors. fNe^er a regret for China, 
Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovaki.a or Spain). Parlia- 
ment ought to pass the necessary legislation 
before it rises. The haste with w hich the I.R A. 
terrorists have been enacted upon shows what 
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comment.” It is to be hoped that there was 
nothing special in this — but how out of date is 
all this stateora/f. 

This everlasting dualism in our policies re- 
flects, of course, the dualism in our Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoarc and Sir 
John Simon, are all reactionaries. They do not 
recognise anj- interests, in the last anal]r&is, but 
British interests. They can shut their eyes to 
nhat Japan is doing to China, what Germany 
is doing in the concentration camps, what Italy 
IS doing in Spain. They delude themselves that 
all IS nell if Britain remains friends with Japan 
and China, if Germany signs a paper that she 
nill never again resort to war with Britain, if 
Italy signs ai^ Anglo-Italian Agreement. Only 
nhen the march of events has proved them to 
have been a hundred per cent wrong m their 
calciilations do they teveese their poUciea., and 
eien then they are ready to reverse again if they 
think the moment is favourable. And all this 
can be done in the sacred name of keeping out 
of war. . . And the greatest reason they have 
for keeping the countrj' out of w ar is that they 
are afraid that another war will end in revolution. 

Nobody who has anj regard for freedom 
desires a revolution to come eitlier from the 
Tight or from the left Nor do they like to sec 
our statesmen hobnobbing with the Nazis and 
Fascists (especially when they do not hobnob 
with the Bolsheviks to even things up) Even 
among Conseiwatives a reiolt is growing. Many 
decline to subscribe to the assumption of the 
Chamberlam-Hoare-Simon clique, that the rule 
of property is the only alternative to the rule of 
the masses. 

■\That a tremendous opportunity there is 
waiting here for a democracy leader -Great 
Britain, though in recent years he has thrown 
away ever>’ initiative in Europe and 
the Far East, still has the habit of leadership 
about her As Mr. Arthur Greenwood remark- 
ed in a speech last Saturdaj, to capture the 
government of this country’ could be to capture' 
the imagination of the world I And mdecd we 
have only to look across to Ainenca, to consider 
what President Roosevelt has accomplished jn 
his few years of office to realise what tremen- 
dous strides a country can take under a truly 
democratic leader He has brought his country 
up from the depths of the great Depression 
He has addressed Appeals to the Dretators, 
setting out the, responsibilities for peace or war 
which rest on present-day Rulers, rn language 
which makes them the only classic utterances 
to come out of this eta He is not afraid to 
take action against aggression — as when, follow- 


ing on the German invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
he imposed crippling duties on imports from 
Germany. Or when, as just recently, he 
denount^ the Treaty of Trade and Friendship 
with Japan. In fact courage is the most cons- 
picuous quality of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. People m this country are used to seeing 
their leaders give way under pressure — either 
at home or abroad ! — but they are in danger 
of forgetting that there is such a thing as 
gmng a lead to a democratic people as well as 
giving way to them. But President Roosevelt 
IS giving his people a lead all the time and is 
undaunted by temporary set-backs — as witness 
the present state of the neutrality legislation. 
If he is baulked in one direction, he tries 
another 

What would the United States be , like, 
what would- thft wncld tjjday hA Ubi, witJa.- 
oul President Roosevelt ? In an age of 
grandio«c dictators, by' a wonderful stroke of 
irony, the greatest Ruler of them all is not one 
of their kind but is a democratic statesman. 
How he will stand beside them in history, show- 
ing up the hollowness of their achievements 

.And what he can do in America, a demo- 
cratic Pnme Minister could do here. For if 
figures arc to be believed President Roo«evelt 
h-as about the same following in his country 
as Mr Chamberlain has in this According to 
sample votes, taken by the British and 
American Institutes of Public Opinion, Mr. 
Charoberlam has the support of 53 per cent of 
the electorate, while President Roosevelt’s 
percentage is 57. 

And while we are considering figures, and 
the states of opinion which they reveal, I would 
like to adduce a few more, especially in view 
of the fact that we are promised a General 
Election in November People abroad, I flunk, 
must often be impressed by’ the number of 
followers and docile majorities which the 
National Government has in the Hou=e of 
Commons. It must incline them to believe 
that the country is solidly behind the Pnme 
Mmister But appearances are deceptive. The 
Government secures a number of seats purely 
as a result of the system which divides the 
country up into haphazard areas A system of 
proportional representation would take away 
at least a hundred of their seats. In critical 
times it would put them often right out of 
office. This perhaps might be disputed, but 
that there is a large volume of opinion in this 
country' which is critical of the Government 
can be proved from another source — and that 
is the Press. 
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Lord Camroso, the Proprietor of the DaHy 
Telegraph, has just published a survey of 
London newspapers (and all the London dailies, 
of course, have a natioU-wide circulation). This 
survey clears up a lot of illusions. And one of 
the first surprises is the tiny circulation enj(^'- 
ed by the Tmes. This paper, so often accepted 
abroad as the voice of England, has a sale of 
only 204,491. (It just shows that people can 
always be bluffed by the pompou«, as someone 
has remarked of T. S Eliot’s plays.) The big- 
gest sale of all, of course, goes to the Dody 
Express, that paper which is compact of the 
prejudices of the little man. But its ninner-up 
IS the Socialist Daily Herald, and after that the 
Conservative Daily Mad and the Liberal iVctc« 
Chronicle arc running neck and neck for third 
place. So it docs seem as if there were a great 
deal of leavening stirnng in the lump, a great 
deal of the raw material for a new adroinistra* 
tion in this country — if only someone could 
give it cohesion 

Did the film Gabnel Ot'er the R’Aitc 
II(nise have much of a showing m India when 
it appeared some years ago— at about the same 
time, wasn’t it, as the beginning of the 
Roo«cvolt Administration ? The end of that 
film, it will be remembered, was that Britain 
and America united to pve a lead to the world 
Well President Roosevelt over and over again 
has shown that his sympatliics are with the 
Democracies, but our present leaders have been 
more apt to go on pilgrimages to Rome and 
Berlin than thov have been to sock support m 
Washington To-day they are given >ct an- 
otlicr chance of co-operating with (he United 
States Are tho>' going to take it ’ I refer of 
course to the fact that America has denounced 
her Treaty with .fapan, thereby clearing ihc 
way for a still more important mow — tlic stoj)- 
ping of the shipment of arms <o that country 
Will we join her in that ino\c ? It ts said that 
77 per cent of Japan’s nur nialeri.ifs conic from 
our two countries Together, tint is wc could 
stop Jnp.an’s war in CJun.i What a How wc 
could strike for peace And who can 
doubt, if wc supported America in thi« that 
feeling against the changes in the neutrality 
Jcgi'lation wouhl swing to our s'dc Tlicrcby 
forging one more Imk in the Pence Front, one 
more deterrent to the Nari'* 

But It IS said in some fiunrtcr« m fhn 
countrj’ th.at Britain can do nothing to hinder 
Japan in China, because all the people in our 


concessions out there have now become hosta- 
ges in Japanese hands — and wc fear reprisals. 
But what is the American view of this ? And 
would it not be better to evacuate these people ? 
We seem to care all the time about what Japan 
will do. But in the last analysis it will not 
matter what the Japanese think in China. The 
Chinese will be the people to bo reckoned with. 
And if we try to put off tlic evil day now by 
coming to terms wdth Japan, what hope have 
we, on a long view-, of maintaining our position 
in China ? The Japanese have already taken 
away a lot of our “ face " in the Far East. But 
we eould regain C!iinc«e respect, and more 
important our own respect, if we put a term 
to these compromises — put an jcna to fhe«c 
sordid traffickings in arms. 

No one can tell how this present crisis will 
end I believe that peace depends on our stand- 
ing firm over Danzig, on our co-operating witli 
Russia in Europe and with America in the Far 
Ea<t, and after the Peace FVont has been in 
being for 'some time — and other timorous 
nations ha^TJ joined it— (hat (hen we shall be 
strong enough to talk real peace with Germany. 
But if we are out-m-'inoeurred at Danfig, it ne 
try 10 appe-ase Germany again, then there will 
be no end to war and jiii-ery in the present 
century In Poland, in the Mediterranean, in 
.Africa m the Far East, the Bcrlin-Rome-Tokio 
n\is will spread their havoc. 

But h.as Mr. Chamberlain, who could not 
sec what was coming to Czecho-Slovakia and 
Spam— or who thought he could keep off the 
wolf hy throwing these small creatures to them 
— any idea of how touch and go it all is ? One 
thing IS mtnm, Gcnnany is getting ready for 
war .It IS now only .a question of what wil' 
«foi» her And ciTii if she cannot be stopped, 
the ciiallcnge mu«t be met . . . EuroiK' 
mu«t get out of (his iiightiimre of Hitler's 
so-called " hloodlc«s war? " Dlondlc«s war 
nfiie/i IS Wmfing CzerAo-S/ovskw of nfi 
her mdeiicndent life, planting a Nazi in 
every bu«rnc''S finii, carrying off her young men 
for compul«oiy labour. Bioodle«« war which 
leit to 8,000 suicides nmonp-t the Jews m 
Vienna. 

I think war will he averted if wc "(and 
firm I think (he Hitler (error will diminidi ns 
we siirceed in diinmi’hing Nazi prestige But 
one more snrnfice to (lie Nazis i'* unthinkable. I 
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CULTURE OF HILSHA 

A Really Hopeful Proposition in Bengal 
By CHINTA HARAN MOJUMDAR, b. a 


HitsHA (Hilsha ilislia) or Indian shad is an 
important fish of Bengal ;\hich is available for 
nearly six months In the year. The salted liilsha 
and its spawn also meet the demand of a 
considerable section of the people during the 
months when fresh hilshas arc not available. 
Its scope in the market of Bengal is great. 
During the rainy season when other fish 
become scarce, hilsha comes to the market with 
its dehciou® taste and flavour. In the opinion 
of Sir K. G. Gupta it has 

“»n exIeDi!>e dimibulron on tho E»st co»st where it is 
fiund in al) ihe principal riTcrs falling into the Bay of 
Beagst And there cm be wo 'hit the *h»d or 

Indian iti^hs, is mere abundant tod the fisherr more 
important lo Bengal than aDYnhere else in India.'' 

In Ills report published in 1903, he has 
given an estimate, of course roughly computed, 
that 8IXX) boats (each boat having 2 to 12 
men) with various nets were engaged in Hilsha 
fishing in the year 1907 The Dacca and the 
Ch’ttagong Divisions were not taken into that 
account. As the former is undoubtedly the 
mo't important tract of hilsha fisliery, the 
figure for the whole of Bengal would have, 
therefore been almost double that shown by 
him in 1907 and the pre-ent day figure will be 
far higher 

The hil«ha fislnng alone gives employment 
for tIuiU'ands who are a«soci.atcd with fishing 
nod fi«h marketing, directly or indirectly itnd 
eiwing to the fall in the daily wages and with 
the fall in price of the agricultural pnxlucts, 
many of the non-fishing classc*. c g , cultivators 
and iandlc^* labourers, including the Muham- 
iiiaiian-i. have now-a-days taken up the business 
of fi'bmg and fl^h imarkcting, all over the 
Province, upecially in the riverine distnets. 
Hence an intensive fislnng lias been going on 
for the k'l 9 or 10 years And if no prolec- 
tinn be given, for the species, hiUha supply may 
gre.atly dwindle in the future 

Tlie II'ndu<, of cour-c. tlirough their socio- 
rcUgJou- mpinction, forbid the eating of hil-ha 
from the clo-mg day of the Durga Ihija up to 
Sara^wnti Puja, the period approximately oor- 
re<:xmding fnmi the middle of October to the 
middle of February. This perhaps gives pro- 


tection to the brood fish to a certain extent, 
but It IS not stnctlj' ob«erved now due to the 
decreased supply of other fish m the market. 

Aihilitiox of the Bexcvl Fishery 
Depvkiment 

The Bengal Fisheiy Department was abo- 
lished in 1923 before any definite results 

regarding the hilsha could be arrived at. In 
the same year the Director of London Museum 
identified the Jatkas as young hilsha. 

Mr. R. S. Fmlow, the then Director of the 

Department, envisaged the importance of this 
discovery as it solved many controversies con- 
cerning tlie life cycle of the specie- But tins 
information could not be utili«ed as the 

department itself was abolished 

Jatkvs 

Long before the above discoverj’ was made 
the Hindus of the Eastern Bengal would not eat 
the jatkas for the same socio-religious injunc- 
tion which woiilci thus give anotlier chance of 
saving the progeny of the hilshas But with 
the change of time, even that meagre protection 
that was thu« offered has been withdrawn 
Huge ituantities of jatkas are trapped and sold 
at a cheap rate say 10 to 12 for a p’ee. while 
a -mglc J3tk.i if allowed to prow for 3 to 4 
■montlu more, would fetcli four to five anna« at 
least. 

Surely the early Hindus knew that the 
jatkas were the young of hiUlias and many 
people «tiU take that to bo so though they were 
not aware of tin* di-covciy The meaning of 
the vciy won! jatka i- aUo “ belonging to high 
clas< " 

It has been stated in the departmental pub- 
lieation« that the brood fi-lics swim up the 
nvers from Uic Bay of Beng.al for liberating egg- 
but then,* wa« nothing known regarding their 
brcetling ground or fry «o long. Now this 
d’seovery tli.at the jatka^ are the young of 
lul-ha« not only ha« subverted many of the ol I 
ideas concerning the fi-h but al-o goes to prove 
that though the hibha wa- ongm.ally a sea fi-li. 
has lone lieen acchmati«eil to the condition of 
the inland nvers so a« to grow fairly big ami 
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breed in tlicin. TJiere may not be any fwctl 
breeding place for the fish but it is true that 
they breed in many suitable localities near about 
the places where the Jatkas do invariably occur. 

In the river Dhaleswari in the Dacca 
district, taken as an example, brood fish arc 
caught m the months from July to November, 
crops of jatkas appear during tlic month'* of 
February to April and crops of new hilshas come 
in with the disappearance of the jatkas from 
the month of June onwards approximately. 
This would only make it clear that the hilshas 
breed in the river Dhaleswari. And this may 
be taken to be the case nith many inland rivers 
of Bengal. 


HlLbKA OF THE IkLAND Ri\'E»S 

By virtue of long standing acclimatisation, 
it seems that the hilshas that have migrated 
into the rivers ha-ve undergone some changbs 
m their characteristics Of these ogam there 
IS a marked difference m the fish of muddy 
water like those of the rii-er Padma and its 
estuaries as compared with those of clear waters 
like the rivers Jleghna and Jumna. Any man 
of the Eastern Bengal is well aware of the fact 
tliat hilshas of the river Meghna arc of ven' 
inferior quality in taste m comparison witli 
those of the river Padma and the latter com- 
mand a higher price in the market. 

A fish of the rner Padma is thicker m 
structure and of bright silvery colour \Mulc 
that of the Meghna }s a bit darker and the 
darkness becomes prominent m the flesh 
When a type of each kind of fish is dissected 
the Padma fish looks much whiter than the 
other, ivloreoyer, the fish from the Mcglioa 
IS thinner in structure and a bit elongatwl m 
shape. There is difference in taste also 
between the hilshas of the rners with tho*e 
pf the sea 


Winter Hilshas 

In the coastal water of Bengal a crop of 
hilshas appear during the winter sca^on, 
the month of November to February. They 
arc surely inferior in taste to those of the 
river Padma or Hooghly. The first catch of 
these winter hilsiias correspond in size with the 
first crop of fish of the inland rivers cauglu 
in the month of May and June and this shows 
that they grow six montlis a!ie.id of the inland 

hilshM.^^ {jjjye according to locality three 
types of hilshaS those o! the saline water of 
^he sea of the muddy fresh waters of the 
rivers like Padma or Hooghly and tho«c of the 


clear /rosh water like Meghna — though some 
may migrate from place to place with the riee 
of water. Enough, however, remain in their 
special tracts to breed and prop.agate true to 
their own types And they may broadly be 
classified as follows : 


l‘t ersde 2nd grade 3rd grsde 

T«sle aod oil con- 

lenis of hilshii Padma Sea Meghna 

The deterioration in quality is not due to 
upward flight as is attributed by some. This 
can be gauged from the fact that tlic Afeghn.i 
near Mun«higanj of the Dacca district is not 
higher up the ri\ er than Padma near Goalundo 
of the Faridpur district, yet the difference in 
fish at these two places is ^eiy great as regards 
their taste and qualities 

Difference in Chaeacteristics beixaeen the 
Carp Fry and the Jatkas 

The carp liberate eggs in many a place m 
the rivers with the rise of water by early rains 
during the months from April to June. Tbo 
fry all scatter about entcrim; creeks and 
corners and e\en the paddy fields, and are 
killed ID tho^e places where they get stranded 
with the decrease of water later on. The inland 
hiUhas on the otlier hand liberate their eggs 
generally when the rivers are on tlieir ebb, 
And as the jatkas are never seen to haunt places 
where there- is no current, there is no chance of 
their bcinc destroyed like the carp fiy, unless 
they arc Uicnuelves sought for 

If the statement “ that the hilshas breed 
during the rams” (vide page 4 of the Fishery 
Department Bullefm No III be taken ns true, 
a question naturally arises ns to why the host of 
brood fish would hold on their eggs till the 
month of NoA-einber, when ram does practically 
cease The fact that spent liilslia^ are rarely 
caught al«o goes- to prove that the hilshas 
become nio«tly spent from the month of October 
onwards as the number of catches begin to 
decline thcnccforw.ani Actually they begin 
to spawn by Sfarch-Apnl in (lie coa«(aI region 
of the Bay of Bengal and fiiiis-h in the inland 
n\cra by the early winter. And it is perhaps 
a fact that they spawn in batches eien in the 
same place, becnu'c fry of different sizes ond 
lengths are obtainable at the same time and 
in the same place sjieej.ally in the inland rners. 

CeIITAIN special ClIAlLACTERISTICS OF THE 
Co^sTAL Hilshas 

Though the hiblias of the inland rners ha\c 
never been marked to jump up into the air it 
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is a distinctive quality with those of the 
Eastern coast of the Bay. The people going m 
countrj’ boats hazard a risk if they chance to 
be in or near a shoal of hilshas as these may 
jump in and cau-e the boats to sink. 

The surface moving habit is also another 
impoirtaTit fent-Mie of the sei-hUshas. The 
fishermen take advantage of this. In some 
places they are “ skimmed off ” the water by 
nets In others they are dnven to khals 
(branch rivers) and such means are improvised 
with nets to preient their return to the sea 
Thousands of hil'has are caught at a single 
“ drive off.” A cloudy day in the Dala tunc 
(nhen water level is comparatively on the ebl>- 
side in a fortnight) makes favourable cond'- 
tions for the hilslia fishing during the winter 
months 

These are quite in contrast with thc%* of 
the inland rivers, where they move at a depth 
sometimes of 30 to 40 cubits under watei 
though on a cool or druzlmg day they may 
come within 4 to 5 cubits from the «uriaco. 

GoaxRDi TA^'K Incident 

It will be of interest to note that perhaps 
a further change has come upon the life lii'tory 
of the hilshas so that they even grow m con- 
fined water as m a tank On a report in the 
Awanda Basar Patnka of the 2Tth 'May, 1934., 
that hiMias had been obtained in a tank in the 
^^llage of Gobardi in Vikrampur, Dacca, the 
author of this note made an enqu\r>’ into the 
matter. It was found that some 22 lulshns 
were caught in a tank not far from the nier 
Dhaleswari. The tank was not inundated 
during the rainy season so that no mature 
hilshas could haie entered and remained in 't. 
It IS most hkely that jatkas entered the tank 
through the pipes connecting the water insid<* 
the tank with the outside water or that jatkaa 
ha\c been put m it unknowingly by (he ownc/s 
of the tank while stocking the same with other 
fry from the river. The jatkas remained 
there to grow and mature m it The tank wa« 
not a deep one So susceptible to heat and 
nolence ns the hihhas arc, they were founj 
ga«pmg on the motnmg of 20th May, 1934, as 
an effect of a storm that blew on the afternoon 
of the previous day. 

There arc other instances to show that the 
hihlms have been found to grow in tanks in 
the districts of Dacca and Faridpur. But the 
of Gobardi has some pecuiianty in it. 
In this instance frj' have perhaps entered the 
lank during the month of October or Xovember 
and have matured in it whereas in other ca«c8 


grown up hilshas entered the tanks when they 
were flooded during the months of June aud 
Julj' and remained there for a certain period 
of time. But there is not a single instance to 
show that hilshas have been found to remain 
more than a season in any tank in Bengal 

R&iring of Jatkas in Tank 

The fishermen of the village of Rohitpur, 
an important fishing colony in the district of 
Dacca, are of opimon that though the mature 
hilshas die shortly after they are caught the 
jatkas can live m water in nets for a con- 
siderable time. So, some experiments may 
well be tried in this direction to see if they 
c.an be grown in tanks. 

The places where jatkas are available may 
be known by correspondence with the Thana 
and Sub-dinsional Officers of the Province 
And m some special portions of such areas 
arrangements may be made to collect biUha 
egg« with nets of small meshes They are 
most likely to be fertilized and can convenient- 
ly be put m hatching jars to conduct a hatching 
experiment 

By a study of the hilshas of the sea, 
inland rivers and of the confined water, the 
author is of opinion that the hilshas arc 
generally fond of current, coolness and calm- 
ness of water They may do even without 
the current but ns the depth of water m the 
tanks of Bengal gets shallower and the water 
surface greatly agitated by the Nor’w ester 
during the summer months there is cverj' doubt 
if they can be made to grow as an economic 
success m tanks in contrast with the carp* 
under such adverse conditions 

Hiusa. Problem is Quite a Hopeful One 

Tile life historj’ and characteristics so far 
known, show that under certain protective 
measures only, the future of the hil'has in 
Bengal is more hopeful than is thought of 
generally. Not to speak of (he hilshas, which 
have taken to the inland waters, those of the 
Bay of Bengal also invariably make a flight to 
liberate eggs in the fresh water region of the 
Province and even go further up for the purpose 
eitty jtar This phenomenon will continue so 
long as the fresh water of the Himalayas and 
of the Assam Hills imatc them from the sea 
through tile innumerable estuaries extending 
over the southern portion of Bcng.al. Tlicy 
^twin matvinty in one year. The jatkn-, 
prcnously stated, arc quite safe in the hands of 
Nature, as they do not hazard their lives like 
the carp fry Unfortunately, man ha« inter- 
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vcncd and by the, umv)iolc‘'Otnc nietliods of 
killing off fish fry the number of JiiUhas is 
gradually dwindling. The use of Kutcliki nets 
(nets ot very small meshes used to catch fwh 
frjO has been abnndoned to a certain extent by 
llie fishermen at places in the Eastern Bengal 
through public pressure. Now if these jatkan 
could only bC saved, be it by propaganda or 
legislative measures, the situation would im- 
prove. By introducing a close season to stop 
the destruction of the brood fishes, say, for two 
months, Aswin-Kartik (October-November) 
and stopping the destruction of the jaaas for 
three months from the month of Baisakh to 
Ashar (March to May) the desired standard 
of fish would be had within three years at mosL 
Unless the fry and the brood fishes are saved, 
any amount of artificial culture of frj’ , even 
if that be feasible, cannot improve the situa- 
tion as they would also be liable to destruction 
as at present “ Save the latkas and the brood 
fishes for a period " should be the slopn and 
Nature will soon make good of the lose, it u 
true that there is a decrease in their supply in 
comparison to th- ' 60 or 70 yearo «SO T he 
reason is simple >0 one nould then care to 
Sfl the jatkas'^and the brood Mica to the rtetil 
that they ore being “ sieved off at the prc.cnt 

The only problem that, hotteter, lies before 
us IS that how their Sight beyond Bengal can 
be checked ns they are prone to move op the 
rivers and down to the sea. 

IIiLsiiA Glut of 1939 

hilsnas weiv the 

° were W small in comparison with th^of 
cs So there remained a largo 

previous The result is thn« 

"'€i‘?JlS^rs"Lrro'u.“S 

neither g P . about their centres 

these for want steamer from Goalundo 

1939 have bnck into the water 

localities Sanitary Inspector enforced 
SherSen to make pits and throw these un- 


ealcablc fctufT in them and covered them with 
eartli- 

La?t year not only the brood fishes wen* 
saved by tlie flood as stated above but it abo 
facilitated an early big spawning So the 
young iiilshas got sufficient time to mature by 
the tunc when we get generally iatkas m the 
market This is evidenced by the fact that 
this j'car we have not practically got any jatkas 
but hilshas instead from the very beginning. 
This sort of thing is not likely to take place 
every year. It is sure to rc%ert to its normal 
again from the next season. A comparatively 
fewer number of hilshas would breed late in the 
season, affording the fishermen scope to kill 
jatkas in their usual time of appearance and a 
consequent scanty supply of matured fish later 


This year’s hilsha glut is nothing but the 
result of an unusual natural protection and it. 
goes to show that if the brood fishes and the 
latkas eould be saved the supply of liibhas 
would bo so liugc as to cause throwing them 
away for wont of market. Nature has done 
this with (he help of n flood while man can do 
it by propaganda and legislation — just to save 
the brood fishes for n limited period and tho 
jatkas as a cla-s— the results will be identical 
in that case too. 


Fishery LECisutTiON 

There arc strict laws perhaps m every 
civilised cobntry for the firotection of fish but 
in Bengal there is no restriction to fishing even 
of the fry' and the destruction goes on all the 
year round In America, ns reported, the period 
of shad catching is very' short, seldom exceed- 
ing two months in the same river and during 
the rest of the year a strict “ close -season ” is 
observed But the Fishery legislation, Act IV 
of 1897, which is the only one of its kind in this 
countiy has become a dead letter since its 
enactment ow ing to the inadequacy of purpo-e. 
The propo«ed Bengal Fish Fry Preservation 
Bill of 1922, in which hilsha of course, w-as 
not included abo d’d not mature although it 
had Eood ends in view. 

The breeding time of the hilslias of the in- 
land rivers differs much with that of the carp*, 
ophioccphnlid.ac and others for which the Bill 
of 19K was drafted Yet the fry killing time 
of the hilshas wonderfully correspond with the 
period for other fishes the months of Bai'akh 
to Ashar So by adding the jatkas along with 
the fry mentioned and with the inclusion ot a 
para for a clo'e season of two months for the* 
brood fishes this bill would sen'c the purpose 
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of giving the necessary protection to the hiUhas 
as ncil. And it is needless to say that an 
enactment which can add to the economic 
betterment of the people by the protection of 
an important commodity like fish in a riparian 
province like Bengal is a thing to be welcomed. 

CoKCLrSlON* 

The future line of work regarding the 
hilshas should therefore be : 

1. Places where the jatkas are available 
must be identified. 

2. A propagand.a must be made among 
the fi=iiernicn fishing in such areas about the 
fact that the jatkas are the young ones of the 


hilshas and that they are making a great harm 
to their own business by destrojung the hilshas 
in the fry stage which on the other hand would 
give them a much increased outturn if caught 
and sold 3 to 4 months later. 

3 To resort to legislative measures if 
propaganda be not verj" successful, for the 
safety of the jatkas for 3 months f'ir , Baisakh 
to Ashar and for the introduction of a close 
sea'-on for 2 months say the months of .^swin- 
Kartic for the protection of the brood fishC'*. 

4 To stock confined water such as tanks 
mth jatkas, to see if they can be grown in them 
and aUo to observe the sintahilitj' or otherwise 
m their taste or other marketable qualitie- 


KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 

By DEWANC FULSAFl 


Straxcely enough the earliest thing that I 
remember about this great giant of non-violence 
is a singularly violent incident I was passing 
in front o! the group of huge houses where the 
Khan’s family lived when I was given a thrash- 
ing by one of the badmashes of the village, a 
blue-eyed, bhatp-faced evil bit of fcrocUy colled 
“ Seek!) Gunjea " (‘bald-headed iron rod'). 
I wont running to the huge big “Ilujra” and 
with my fists in my eyes, ru«licd to the kmdly- 
looking Bahrain Khan, the Khan’s father. 
“ Come, come, you little bear,” said the old 
Khan, '• big P.nthan boys don’t cr>% it is only 
little girl-* that do " I choked back my sobs and 
wailed out my 'tory. IVithout a word, Abdul 
GhafTnr Khan got up and “aid. “ Where i? 

” 1 “ \w iTOwk wt Ahc bv Vour 

house ” I replied, and trotted happily behind 
the huge Khan, for I knew that S^eckli would 
get a ies'on today that he would nc\cr foi^l. 
And lie certainly did. Tlie Khan lifted ‘ Gunjea ' 
up like a pup seven feet above the ground and 
dropped him again and again until bald 
head wa« covered with blood And he did not 
a‘on until the bald-lie.adcd swine rubbed his no«e 
on the ground and held his car-holes and promis- 
ed on God and all the holy saints of the Pathans 
that he would never hurt a child aga'n. 

In tho'C days the Khan wn« Imng the life 
of aw onhwaiy Pathun fanner, tie hail four 
hullock' and two t.criants lie had taken a 
plot of land about 70 acre- from bis father, 
and this he cultivated himself. He would leave 


his home in Utmanzei at dawn like all the other 
farmer*, lake liis bath in a canal a mile aw’ay 
.and re.ach his fields an hour before sunrise. 
There he ploughed and irrigated and tended 
his cro|>s until noon, when his food u«cd to 
come from the Milage Then he would stop 
working, and with his bullocks go to the jiiitoov 
(groic of mulberry trees) where the bullocks 
got a drmk and fodder and the Khan and his 
men ate and rested for an hour or two and then 
went back to the plough and irrigation and 
weeding and the himdied other things that are 
the irksome routine of a farmer’s life in the 
Frontier It was m these days that the Khan 
acquired Ins remarkable knowledge of agricul- 
ture Each now-a-days his happic^t moments 
ace 'ipewt <sw bw laud, whew Iws goet out un Vow?; 
walks with the farmers and di^cUfses the 
mj'sfenes of long-rooted and short-rooted crops, 
the eau'cs and cures of various plaut-di«ea5cs 
and the cultivation of certain crops to impro\e 
some deficiencies in the soil I have been on 
several of these trips with him The young 
farmers look rather surprised when they hear 
the Khan six;.ak fhcir language and tackle fheir 
problems so efiiciently but the old ones (and 
there are many grey-bcards on the land) always 
bring hmi tlicir problems and listen to and carry 
out hi« suggC'tions faithfully, for the Khan’s 
family i« well known for being very wild, fair- 
dealing and kind landlord^. 

Tlie second incident that I remember about 
the Khan is the one to which the Khan owes 
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)m pet name amonR the Pathans ‘Badahal/ be piad to be Use first poJitical meefiog 0 / the 
Khan,’ tvliich means ‘ King Khnn.‘ ^ ^ ^ Pathans. Haidar Khan, a big and famous Kharj. 


It took place at tlie time of the Rosvlatt whoT^osknownainongthcPathsnsos'Hai'l-dsr 
Act ngitfition in a ddapidated old mosque. It Kiian without evelashcs' got up, made a Jittic 
was tlic mosque of the famous Hnji of 'Turang- speech, put a garland round the ratlicr reluctant 
zni, Along with a school, the mosque had been neck of Abdul GbafTar Khan and proclaimed him 

Zamung Bad$h'—‘ Our King.' Tnus be got his 



title, which he carries to this day. 

The English, however, were not amuicd 
A few days later, the village of Utmanzai •nokc 
up to find itself surrounded by British trooj)« 
There were huge guns all around the village and 
a long lino of tiicm on the road that goes tiirough 
!(■< inuldlp. All the importont men of the village 
were summoned and inacio to sit in front of 
(hi'^e gun*. The soMiers got up on their guns 
and got ready to fire, when a «lirin wiii»tlc blew 
niid the Chief Commi—ioncr nrrived ns the 
rescuing hero. It was alt beautifully arranged 
and elcverly timed with Anglo-Saxon thorough- 
ness. The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Keen, 1 
believe, then stood up on a e.tnnon and delltered 
a spei'ch which Obaidiillali Khan, ("on of 
Dr Khan Sahib, well-known for his many and 
lengthy hunger-slrihes) miniie'. This is what 
he said' “ O people of Utmanzai, do not imagine 
that because the Sirkar is bu«y elsewhere, it 
e-annot Attend to you. The arm of the Sirkar 
18 very long. U can attend to Germany, slap 
Ru««ia and reach you also Because of your 
Mllanous activities, I fine you people sixty 
tlious.and rujxws. and take these eighty men as 
prisoners until (he fine is realised ’’ The fu& 
gestion of brave old Bahrain Khan that only 
lie should be taken to prison and all the other * 
Khans released, because it was his son who w.ns 
responsible for cv’crj’thinp, was refused. The 
brave old man went to jail along with eoventy- 
Dinc others The little village paid up its fine 
and several times over, before the Khans were 
released I visited the Khans m jail in tho^c 
days and spent many happy- liours citing 
eVtrcixmsr dxtes, h«K*acfse mV my mVtovf 
were in that distinguished gathering. 

During this siege, the village was a!«o di-*- 
anned and the trooi>s earned away three lorry 
load* of rifles, giins, pi-tol* aiu} daggers, all 


h»nt on a hill side about half a mile from brought voluntarily by the ow non, a* the autho- 
U manzai by the Haii of Turangiai before he ^ 

wLTinade (0 flee for hrs life to the bills of the ^hieli the Pathan considers an in-ull (0 hi*, 
Alohraands along with the Khan and several jomcnfolk anil hates niore than anything ebc 
followers It is a matter of common knowledge It was preci'-ely an incident of tlii* sort thsi 
Amonc«t UB P.itb.ins bow the Khan was brought the notorious Afridi Ajab Khan to kida.ip 

back by In'* fatlior on the persuasion of the Ellis as reprisal 

then Governor of the Province S<«ne time after his impri-onment, the Klia’i 

It was in this deserted mosque that all tlic starteil the first organi'ation for the social and 
Khan of our tribe* called a meeting. It may moral uplift of the Pathans. It had a high- 
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'•ounding Arabic name, for the priests were very 
influential and their followers verj’ ignorant. 
He started a small school in his \*illage in a 
house given by a fnend (It is a Sourishing 
high school now and I am very proud to have 
been one of the first students). To get funds 
for the little school and do publicity work, the 
Khan used to make extensive tours with iv party 
of students and a respectable number of impres- 
sivcly-bearded propagandists, for we had to 
keep on the right side of the priests who were 
very jealous of their powers. tVe would go to 
a mosque in a village, some of us would sing 
patriotic and religious songs, others w ould make 
speeches, the theme alwaj’s being — unity, the 
c\il of feuds, the glorj* of education and utility 
of soc'al reforms of several kind*. I was the 
little hero of these parties and though only eight 
years old, would deliver my carefully memorised 
speech with such a convincing amount of acting, 
that the simple-iti'ndcd Path&ns would gape at 
me, and usuallv at the end of the performances, 
some kindly Khan would send the little genius 
of hU household along with us, hoping that he 
too would, someday stand on the wiimber (raised 
platform in the mosque for the use of the pnest) 
and recite Arabic verses and Persian poems to 
the honour and glorification of the family 

But soon the Khan was arrested again and 
sentenced to tliree years' rigorous imprisonment. 
He was subjected to the most brutal treatment 
in these years He was treated worse than the 
murderers and daeoits. He lost one hundred 
Ib' in weight, and six teeth Being a huge giant 
of 220 lbs the irons around his ankles were 
too small, so thej’ cut into his flesh and caused 
inflamed wounds. But if his captors thought 
that they would break his spirit that way, the>’ 
were sorely disappointed. As the Khan often 
says in his speeches, “ With love you could per- 
suade a Pathan to go to Hell with you but by 
forre you couldn’t take him even to Heaven ” 
So it was with him He suffered much but did 
not complain. It did not break the steel in 
him but tempered it. 

Once, he having expressed a desire to that 
effect, I was taken to see him in jail- The 
big Khan has always given me much undeserved 
love It w'as in the hot Jlianwnli Jail. He 
would invariably be sent either to MianwaJi, 
or Dchra Ismail Khan, where the jail-gato car- 
ries in bold letters the complementarj’ title of 
“ Hell Prison, ” both the*e places being unbear- 
ably hot in summer. Although I was a child. 


I was not allowed to go in, but had to wait out- 
side a window with thick black bars. There 
was the tap-tap-tap of wooden sandals, and 
out came lie, in short, ugly jail clothes, a ghost 
of his former self. It was too much for me, I 
burst into tears The Khan Sahib made pathe- 
tic attempts to console me through the thick 
black bars. The jailors took pity on me, for 
even Jailors are human at times, and allowed 
me to get inside. There on the Khan’s lap I 
stopped sobbing after a while and ate some 
fruits, which he would always give to people 
who went to see him m jail But I loathe 
Miami ah eien to this day. Every time the 
tram passes through it, a \nsion of the black 
bars, the 'wooden sandals, the ugly jail-clothes 
and the two pale, affectionate hands caressing 
me through the iron bars, at once rises up before 
my eyes 

After his release, he got busy again, more 
schools were opened, the organization extended 
and we made several tours of practically all 
parts of the province With long practice and 
training, I had become by then a fairly good 
speaker and accompanied the Khan Sahib prac- 
tically everj’where 

It was m the beginning of 1929 that I 
made my last tour with him, presumably la 
connection with a magazine which he had sort- 
ed, but actually to give a finishing touch to the 
ground which he had so patiently and labori- 
ously prepared for the launching of his now- 
famous movement of the Khudai Khidinatgars 
(servants of God) or Red-Shirts, as they arc 
generally called 

On July 15th, 1929, I was strolling on the 
Peshawar Cantonment platform I had an 
English suit on which I wore for the first time, 
feeling extremely important and extremely 
uncomfortable I was soon to be sent off to 
England, though I was then only fifteen. The 
Khan Sahib was also there He wore a strange 
expression of sorrow mixed with happiness. 

“ Go and leam what has made the Englishman 
a great conqueror nnd a great organiser,” was 
his parting advice, “ but do not forget what you 
are " 

A few months after this, he started his 
movement, the hiatory of whose growth and 
struggle is the one beautiful chapter of heroism 
and sacrifice in our recent history, otherwise so 
much lacking m anj'thing notable, but that I 
will tell you some other time — perhaps. 



HISTORY OF BENGAL’S SALT INDUSTRY 

Bv JITENDRA KUMAR XAG, hl 


The history of Bengal bcais ample testimony 
to tlie existence of a big industry m salt on 
tlie eearoa«t of Bengal nnd Orissa from the 
early days of the I'lainic rule down to the ISth 
century. This indU'tr}’ and the eountr 3 ’’i own 
trade in salt, though virtually destroyed by the 
alien European merchants, sur\-ivcd ns late as 
Queen Victoria's reign The adminHrative 
reports and the records of the Ea«t India Com- 
pany and the British Goi eminent of the 
18th and 10th centuries and the books by con- 
temporary authors on the political and eronomic 
condil’on of the country, refer in many places 
to the progress of this flourishing indusjrj', and 
also to the incidents of repression and undue 
advantages forcibly taken by the local got cm- 
mont in the 19th century which brought this 
industry, that iiad been one of the chief assets 
of our economic icsourccs, to complete rum 
, For a long time salt was being prepared on 
an extensive scale along the vast «caboanl of 
Bengal from Chittagong to Jalcswar, comprising 
ft land of 700 stj miles The area acquired a 
reputation of being highly favourable to salt 
manu/ftcture, as it js flooded bv the wjios of 
the Bay of Bengal from time to time accord ng 
to its ebb and flow tide*. A« rccard.- fuel- 
the const also bupplicd wood from the inter\-cn- 
ing jungles to the manufacturer without niHch 
labour being spent on it. The place was popu- 
larly known as "Noon-Dweep” (the Rilf- 
Island). 

Midnapore and Sunderban seaboards were 
the chief s.ahne tracts that dciclopcil this 
icdustiw- to a great c.\tcnt Salt wn® manufac- 
tured along the coast-linc on a commercial 
scale by the local merchants through the 
labour of the Jlnhinghcos (people who used 
to prepare salt in thc-c areas were called 
Alolurghees). The total output w.is ron- 
siderable; it u«ed to meet not only the entire 
demand of the e.a’tcrn markets of India, ju of 
A'tam, Bengal, Bihar nnd Oris<a. but nl-o tho«c 
of the provinces of U. P nnd the Punjab to 
eomo extent. 

* The transport service !roin the salt manu- 
facturing centre wa« through the rivers or water- 
ways of the land. Can.als were also sometimes 
constructed by the state for ca«j* communica- 
tion, On these natural and artificial water- 


courses, ‘by country boats, the only lonvej'ancc 
of those days, merchants ii-cd to despatch salt 
bags to (he di-tanf nmrlvi-ts of Bengal, Biinir .and 
Or'Ssa A canal con«-tructciI in tliis jiargana 
lifts knonn as ‘ Ximki-Khal,’ the name being 
derhed from the Hindi word ntmak meaning salt. 
Mention had often been made of the salt area, 
then popularly known as ' Ximak-Maha!,’ :n the 
revenue files of Sultan biij-a, a governor of 
Bengal, m the 17th ccntiuy 

The local zamindars wcit- generally placed 
111 charge of the suj>cn’ision of tlic salt chars ns 
representative of the Government. The supreme 
control 11 . 1 %, honeier, vr-ted in tin* }i.iii(l« of (lie 
Dewan, the financial chief of the proxiucc. 
iFiflk Rc{>o't on Ka^t Iniha ASJatrs, ^'ol. If, 
Firmingert 

rroin salt the proxincLil giiierniiiuit U*cd 
to ilraw big revenue ct the period Tlib fact 
corroborates (he «(orj' of Bengal producing 
from Its soacoaMs en immcn'O quantity of salt 
for the con-umption of the natives. Not only 
that, there are in contemporarj’ hooka refer- 
ence- to many ricli tr.'iil’ng merchant- nnd 
<ai«/oflof* coming down from the Punjab, 
Multan. Gujernt, etc., to this province to huy 
«ftlt for imjiorting it to their re-pective pm- 
Vince- nnd d*'tricts 

PllFrXRATUlX Ol SiLT 

As the coastal nrc.i n-m.ain- excessAcly 
lumiid nml there is heaxT rainfall there durine 
summer and rainy seasons, tlio salt was, at that 
time too, prepared during w inter, i.e , from 
the month- of October to Ajiril. when tlic 
.atnMv.piicrc remained drx' The sanily lowland 
on the «ealKiartl of the Bay i- now and then 
flooded by tiic high tub-, the -ea w.atcr 
impregnates the soil with its s.ilmc matenab. 
xoinctinie^ appreciably, on .account of repeated 
obl>- Tlie moUmghcc* u-ed to scrape the -iirfacc 
earth of such soil nnd collect it in momi<h 
After this they U'ed to lixiiiatc it on filtcrbed'’ 
CJcrr brines were tliiK obtahicd on its heing 
chargeii on «\rn« Tlic fuel came from the 
wooflwl rcphzi of {he 'C.a-coii«t 

By this cnide process of lixiviation and 
boiling tlic biiriQ on open hearths, thnueands of 
molunghees had been preparing salt for a Ion? 
time along tho se.aconst of Bengal and Oris«a 
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iiwl tlie entire rtniianil of cnn^wmcr- h\ ing in tlw 
]irovincc3 of eastern India It l^ mentioned 
in a Bengali book bj Pandit Harap^a!^ad 
Shastri that even m the Hindu period about 
53 thousand labourers (molunghces) worked 
in the particular salt district, aftemards 
known as Niinakmalial under the management 
of the supervising zanundars The saltbeds, 
IvenWy ea\\tT ehnrs, ■nett divided irAo smaft 
section^ — the kh'olans . m each khalari about 
seven molunghces nere to iiork. Tlicir wages 
on a contract basis were fixed on the production 
of ei crj’ 100 rad-', of salt. From each khalan an 
average yield of 250 maunds of salt by a group 
of seven mohinghees is recorded 

The controlling zamindats were al'O 
unthori<ed to sell the salt thu« manufacture 
and collected, to the merchants who in their 
(urn distributed it to different markets 
Hunter’s Stnfi.diro! Account oj Benool (Vol 
III, Midnapore) refers to these zamindars, and 
how they were licnoured by the rulers during 
the ^loslem regime with titles I’ke Bakar-Ul- 
Tajjab, Mali-Hl-Tajiab, etc., etc. 


Tue Decm 01 iHK Silt Isdlstri 
The rcprossiie policj adopted by the East 
Imlia Conijiany for the purpose of capturing 
local markets, affecting practically all the in- 
dustries of the country, was also the chief cause 
of the ultimate nun of the salt industn’, narrated 
aboie The Company persuaded the puppet 
Nawab to impose a law on the dealers of salt, 
betelnirt tobacco and other ii<eful commodities 
to sell first all their produce to the Company 
m retail agreement was forcibly reached 

m fa\out of the Company with all the zamindars 
of the salt area, who became owners as a result 
of the weakening of control by the local govern- 
ment, to sell the entire produce to the Company 
at tlie fixed rate and to the salt itaders It was 
a mischief done bv the Trading Association, 
formed then by Chvc and the members of his 
coimcil In spite of strong disapproval by the 
Court of Director* in England, the said a*50- 
siatiou enforced this arbitrarj- legi'Iation and 
wa« «ucce«5fiil in depriving the zamindars and 
fcalt merchants of their reasonable profit and in 
establishing their monopoly in the salt trade of 
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llic liinil. Tlic prire of ^alt luii-cqupRtly went UuiTiftH Exi’okts 

op nt tlic I'xppiiM' of till- liilioorinK molnnElHec ^ . / 

I.I ..1 tin- InoiNowniii? ziiiuimf.UH Clicainr wit . „ yc»|: 

came from iiliroa.!, tlie Company \\u„ not keen }*<«'««'» >'"« »!•<; krtnimms of tl.e miporf of .-aU 
on tl,e of tlic enuntn--m.i*Ie wilf, ami from Ciic-hirc. Driti-!i 

conTipitntly tlie zamimlara rlo^inl down their Kradiially began to capture 

miltistiy, for jt finally liccoinc rather imjm-ihle Jl'-lJan wn.rket.s and nict about 90 per cent of 
to run the trade (.Vanr/a A'umor by Chandi Tiu3 

Charan Pen). The stringent ehcumstnnces, was the ca«c for a oon^dcrablc penod, down to 
m winch the znmlndars were nfaccl. mnv f«: 

umleixtoca from tlic following, which is a ti»cci. ?alt follnwcd. The E.ast India 

„,c„ of <1,0 .o„< f„ <1,0, „ : 


** Ite it un(J?rMoa<i tliat a request has kren inad« l>y 


went very' far to facilitate this European dump- 
ing of salt, in lc\'yinK another extra duty on 


tlie Covrrnmert tnJ the j-en(f«rnrn of the committee and the foeal inanufacturc, to meet tficir financial 


wji salt Lecfutie unn.TfuraJJy }iiqh ami 


not ready in any district, that a eotos’la he seni to ttlend ^ ‘ , , ‘I,-' ^ 

on the said gentlemen and hrving gi>en a bond, he may flUS wa^ ratlicr a Ccath-blOW (0 IhC CX'eting 
l>roc(rd to hs lm«ine>a sn<l make salt hut till the bond producers 


he given to the governor. Wilhoiil delay give your lion*! 

and settle your iuslne's and then prreerd to the making **. . . In working out ike principle the company 

tii salt went loo far and gave an undue advantage to the BriUsn 

manufaciurera For they included the expenses of securing 

Tl,cu. KUUI bo no ,o,t.fi«t,on on Ihe „« SrSV'S/i'yf'S 
of thu Company to force the salt-owiog gcntIC' oblatned the full advantage of tin* blunder, and the sate 


men to Ri\e bond to them 
for ecllmg salt only to 
tlcm They were for a 
Jong tune e.xplcitJng the 
local molunghcDs and meet- 
ing the demamnd of the 
country. The Company 
arbitrarily chucked them 
out and began to control 
the salt trade and gave an 
wide scope to the 
European, specially the 
British, salt manufacturers 
This was only made possi- 
ble by the extraordinary 
high price of the salt raised 
as a consequence of the 
intervention of the Com- 



th« Burma proceti of preparing sail 


tvinv to esfafaiish their monopoly TTJC salt ff BnOsb »a3l went up by leaps and hounds.”— 
Jiut? «as ra-.cd to B. 3-8 oa on ,'e' R c “«» 

mery maimtl of salt, the sale pin-c Fin.Ulj. a general jirohibiton- ordci wns 

was, in proportion to the cost price of this local i-vued by the Go^c^muent uiion the local pro- 
prduction, so high that it became verv hard due ers, w U o-k; condition liad grown from bad to 
for the Company to dispose of the Bengal *-alt wjirK*. to «top tfioir busine-ss before they were 
secured by their monopoly On the other hand, tompletcly ruined Tiic follow -ng table shows 
besides the import from Cheshire and Ilam- the figures of Bnti-h salt cxporterl from Cliesliirc 
burg «alt of lower price was a%ailable from and Lncnwol 
the seacoa-ts of Bombay and hludrc.. where the 

diy climate favours the solar exaporatton 5023I6 752,998 1.092693- 1^76’ md». 

method of preparing salt as a low erpense i.8so,.e. md». 

TJio Company for sometimes iinnorted this Tlic Goicrnmcnl’s revenue aKo mcrcas<«<l 

cheaper salt, as the production of Bengal was on account of the duty imposed ou indigenous 
falling year after year. salt. A maximum revenue of 67 lacs solely 
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from salt in 1870-71 is recorded to have been 
collected. 

In 1871, a separate department of salt was 
opened by the Government, which appointed 
local agents to collect the duty. 

Ade.v S\lt 

During the later part of the last century, 
salts from Hamburg, Salif, Aden and Rumania 
entered the ports of Calcutta and Chittagong. 
British exports were already on the decline 
oning to the introduction of the cheaper foreign 
salt, but when the \ciy cheap Aden salt made 
its appearance, all ha<l to mahe way foi it 
Along with it Bombay and Karachi also jomed 
in the competition. Foitunatcly the world war 
came end Euiopes salt export almost cca«cd. 
Aden and Bombay not only monopoli'oil the 
Indian salt trade between tliem'ches but al*o 
began to make enormous profits by raising 
the price. It went upto R». 80 per 100 mds of 
salt exclusno of the Government duly The 
consumption became so low end the revenue 
from the «alt duty dropped 'O much that the 
Goternment had to contemplate a possibility of 
the revival of the salt industr)’ But then what 
would become of tlic ^e^cmlo drned from the 
salt tax? The Cential goterninent, howver, 
withdrew the iong-atanding prohibitionarj' order 
in 1918 and instructed the provincial govern- 
ments to issue licence to individuals or grouped 
organisations, that would like to manufacture 
salt 

The people of Bengal at that time did not 


like to take the risk as they were long main- 
taining an idea that salt could not be produced 
in Bengal with profit. They also believed that 
salt cannot be manufactured here on a com- 
mercial scale. Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co first 
availed themselves of this opportunity and 
taking licence from the government started a 
factoiy at Contai on the seaboard of South 
Midnaporc, near which now the Bengal Salt 
Company have established a factoiy to work 
out on the Buimah process. TSiough Messrs 
Andrew Yule <5: Co. spent a good deal on iiiachin- 
ciy, manufactured salt ns good as the Cheshire 
’salt and though tlicir efforts were praiseworthy, 
thej' wore not t'ucccssful m preventing the 
hoarding of du-ty Aden salts in the local ports. 
A-< they could not make any appreciable amount 
of profit this Briti'h firm closed down tlicii 
faetoiy at (Purudiottampur) Contai It would 
liave been wa-e on the part of the Government 
il they had retamed the factory by jiurehase 
The coastal people of Bengal and Ori«sa 
revived the proces* of the molunghees and 
began to prepare salt after the general ban on 
them liad been lifted in 1931 on account of 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

It IS gratifying to note that Bengal has now* 
got about twenty national companies dealing 
m «alt, of which about a dozen have built 
factories at Contai, Sunderban, Noakhali and 
Chittagong Some of them are producing and 
selling the countij’inade salt in the market of 
Bengal An illustrated account may be obtain- 
ed from the latest reports of the Bengal 
government. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DURGA. SIVA AND IwVLEE 
By Prof, SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS, m.a., tHd. 


It intcrc^hiK to note that the Durga festival 
wliich is regarded ns the greatest festival among 
ino^t of the Hindus has an astronomical back- 
ground. The birth, marriage and 
Durga arc difTorent representations of Hindu 
Ecliptic. Tlic mythological legends about Du^a 
havj been invcnU-tl by learned men of the 
Pauranic ago only.to impress the common ijoplcs 
but the astrononiieal significance of the Durga 
festival ia aliimat lorpittcn amonc Ite tj-ncral 
iiublic. It will, thorefnre, be ef gtewt mtcre t 
to trace tbe oiicin n[ tbe Durg.a •''' 

light of aatmnoniioal phenomena ol>«er\e«l m 

ancienn science of astronomy in 

India was m the religious aspirations of Hie 
vntnries in times when each hcaienlj 
body represented a Dmnity With the ancient 
InSans^thc study of astronomy 
ftiitv at least amongst the more educated classes, 
inasmuch as the celestial bodies were v.ca^ 
nnd the worsliip of them "as cnjoineil 
by tlm'vcdaa, the earliest religious 
Hindus Thus the piety of the ancient 

fsis£i#a 

"fSf in .be 

imperfect cheracl 1 

Iml mew to its ml»rle>.5.. *■> 

‘%‘r°ora ?be r cTbeeieotes “-e "'■™‘ 

were tbe worabippers el cl.flerenl memtestati^. 

“t'eStte motiops of tl.e sun whom they re^rd- 
e«tcrt_in ttic nw of tlieir 

ed with a festival- " ere regulated hy the 

ceremonies ^csmai^ 

rr'lTore be Uumed that every festn-al that 
hi, cLmc’tlowt. from the wneient time. h«, sorwe 


relation to a natural plicnomcna and the Dtiiga 
festival, their greate.st festival, has aUo got an 
astronomical significance 

The difTicultics experienced by the Hindus 
in adjusting tlicir calendar, in "Inch errors "cre 
so liable to spring up and increase, occasioned 
repeated changes of their s>-«tcm. At one penod 
the motion of the moon was taken as it- founda- 
tion and the lunar month was fanned to agn'r 
with tlie phases of the moon. Then o change 
took place, and a «ohir month "as formed, eon- 
fititutccl so a- to be reckonc<l by tlie time the sun, 
in lib pnigre-s, remained in each sign of the solar 
Zodiac. Another change folloned, eflorts being 
made to reconcile the two previous system*; m 
which each kind of month preserved its ortpnal 
character, the solar month being reckoned in 
ordman- civil days, and the lunar months 
measured by td/ns or lunar days, each bemg oiie- 
tUirticth part of a synodic period, the time claps, 
mg between two conjunction" of the sun and the 
moon The result of fhc«e efforts "a> the forma- 
tion of the luni-solar year, rcekonctl either m 
cimI day- or in tilht. , ^ , 

Now the arrangement of the twelve Hindu 
month*, as they now stand, has, at different times 
been made the subject of diligent enquiiy-. 
Bentley, in his Ihrulu Aslronomy, states that the 
months were formed about the year 1181 BO. . 
"hen the sun and the moon were m conjunction 
at the Winter Solstice, and that with reference 
to this epoch, the Hindu astronomers had then 
m.ide manj’ impro\cincnts in their sy*tDm The 
iimar nstensnis. such a', Asvini, Bh.arani, Krit- 
tika, etc, which began with a month were then 
called "i\es of the sun, although they had been 
all bcfoiv allcgoncaUv imriied to the moon. The 
eommenceinent of the jear with the month 
Asvina was. of all others, the most celebrated 
That 13 to say, it w as about the > car llSl B C. 
after scvcial attempts that n final seal w as gi\ eii 
to the year-beginning and the year \\ as announc- 
ed to commence w ith the month of As^•ina This 
part'cular arrangement w as then so popular that 
it was proclaimed with due pomp by the general 
public to celebrate the new year beginning 
Durga, the year jicr-onificd in a female 
form, and the Goddess of Nature, "a« then 
acclaimed to spring into existence. In the yc.ar 
1181 B C., the first of Asvina coincided with the 
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Biiiitli da}' of the moon; and on that day the 
3eitLiYa\ of Durga Yi as celebrated with the 
iutnR6t pomp and grandeur. The solemnity of 
ithe 5e*tival shows that the ncn arrangement 
•was extremely popular and to mark the general 
'approbation it ^as made an occasion of worship 
and festivity. In the year 9-15 B C. some 
Jurther obsenmtions were made, bj" which the 
ancient Hindu determined that m 247 years 
•and one month Solstice fell back 3° 20' in res- 
•pect of the fixed stars In consequence of these 
•observations, tliey threw back the epoch of the 
'Commencement of the year with Asvina in 1181 
B C. to the year 1192 B.C , in which year the 
•commencement of Asi-ina fell on the sixth day 
tof the moon; and the Eurga fcstnal was ever 
aifter made to commence with the sixth lunar 
•day of Asvina. 

The fable of the marriage of Durga with 
■Siva has an allegorical meaning Siva is a 
-personification of eternal time, and Durga is 
•one of many representations of the Ecliptic. 
"That IS to say, the year was fixed in the wheel 
•of eternal time and from that particular point 
a new start was made in (he regulation of the 
•calendar The union of Durga with S:va was 
cons’dered neceesarj’ for the welfare of the 
•people, as the improved calendar correctly set 
-forth the order m which the rites and ceremonies 
should be observed 

In the institutes of Manu the twenty-seven 
lunar Asterisms (Asvini. Bharani, etc 1 are cnlled 
'the daughters of Prajapati, Daksha, a represen- 
tat’on of the Eehptic and al«o the consorts of 
’iioma. the moon This apparently indicates 
that the calendar was first regulated bv the 
motion of the moon Bentlev urges (hat the 
ancient a«tronomers feipied the birth of four 
•of the planet* from the union of these daughters 
-of D.iksha and the moon, the ob«cr\'8(jons arc 
to be wtculatiows by tbe wwxm, wbwh 
occurred nearly at the s.anie t’mc in (he Lunir 
’^fansion*. from which a« mothers, the planets 
received their names In this system of reckon- 
ine c'Tor^ crept up and finally after diligent 
enquiry the solar year wa« fixed. Durga, the 
youngest dauchtcr of Daksha, was then sup- 
po«ed to spring into existence, indicating the 
point from which the year was to begin 

In the hi'ton' of the dcielopmcnt of Hindu 
astronomy the period of alvDut five ccnUines 
before (he birth of Chri«t is regarded as (he 
dark ace 'of Hindu a«tronomy There is an un- 
-nceountable dearth of information regarding the 
a«tronomy of flmt period Bentlev su«p^^ 
that there had been a great destruction of astro- 
•nomical manuscripts. According to Bentley, 


during this period improvements were made in 
astronomy, new and more accurate tables of 
the planetary motions and positions were form- 
ed, and equations introduced. At this period 
of Hindu astronomy a vigorous search was made 
for manuscripts at the instance of the learned 
men of the time, for the purpose of restoring 
their ancient literature and science. The death I 
of Durga allegorically refers to the temporary 
collapse of the astronomical science during this 
period. It is probable that about 200 B.C. when 
the revival of the Hindu astronomy began, the 
allegory of the death of Durga was invented 
by tlie learned men for the purpose of keeping 
in remembrance the decadence of their favourite 
science, and its subsequent revival. 

Tile death of Durga is still sometimes re- 
presented in private spectacles wherein large 
figures are constructed to take part in tableaux 
illustrating some of the scenes described in the 
Ramayana. such as Rama's lament over the 
loss of Lakshrm, and others of a like nature. 
This represents the calamity which overtook 
Hindu astronomy at this eventful period. Tlie 
popular belief lliat Kama performed the Durga 
Puja in the month of Asvina has, no doubt, some 
bearing in this tableaux This popular belief 
may be due to the fact than Hama, as the ruling 
prince of that period, set his seal of authority 
on that point m time when Durga, the year 
personified, sprang into existence to avert the 
cfliaimiy that befell the astronomical calcula- 
tion* of hjs time 

It IS beheied that before this period the 
Durga feslnwi was celebrated in Spring and 
still now there is a reminiscence of that fact 
in the Basanti Puja performed in the month of 
Chaitra There is a tradition that King Suratha 
ol the Solar Dynasty was the first man to per- 
form the Durga Puja This might indicate 
that this ancient (estival came into vogne when 
the jear was jupposcd to begin with the sun in 
Chaitra and Suratha was then the ruling prince. 
Hence Rama who shifted rthe time of worship 
of the Goddess is said to have invoked the 
goddess not in proper time, but as there was the 
seal of greater authority the time fixed by Rama 
has since then been regarded a* the proper time 
of worship. 

The great importance given to time as a 
mighty worker of events was well understood in 
its personification as Siva. Years were perso- 
ntfi^ a* his wives, one of whom, Kalee was 
de«enbcd as insatiably devastating whole 
countries, which was in earlier times but a 
figurath*e way of expressing that such and such 
years had been calamitous in famines, pestilence 
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THE UERD-HALLUCINATIONS 

By Peof. Db. I'ffilSHNA PRASANKA MUICERJI, ma. (Cal), D.phil. (Heidelberg) 
Formerly oj Visi^-BJiarab, Sonimtfcetan 


^Iere force of habit and lack of spirit of 
-questioning have caused the average man in 
society ito accept a/code of morals with regard 
to certain aspects of his social life nhich, though 
unable to stand the test of logical criticism, 
has got so well-established as an ethically 
sound standard of social behaviour that a man 
<hallengmg them with his rational criticism, 
instead of being considered a servant of society 
■and social science, runs the risk of being sus- 
pected as an evil genius preaching “ immoral ” 
■and “ objectionable ’’ things. The danger and 
liability of quiet subtaission to things tradi- 
•tional are still greater m a society like ours 
■nhich has long forgotten the use of the sign of 
antcnogation on the path of social advance It 
is ndth this idea of re-introducing this sign of 
xational questioning as mile-stones of our social 
■progress that I have entered into the discussion 
of some of the usually accepted rules of social 
behaviour which are taken for granted as sound 
because ne are afraid to disturb the apparent 
peace of our social existence, mistaking our 
■mental inertia and intellectual morbidity for 
blessings of peaceful life I have preferred 
‘ to call these accepted axioms of society “ herd- 
hsllucinations ” and not “ herd-ignorance bc- 
•causc 1 believe that they arc there, not because 
society (or at least the educated cla^^) is ignor- 
ant of their ethical unsoundness but becau'e 
• our mtcllectual inertia has created a balhicma- 
tmg belief under the spell of which we are 
unwilling tp discard them and even want to hutr 
■them as just and true. It is obvious that the 
Terj- nature of the task before me is such that 
it may pro\e shocking to the “ tender-hearted ” 
and the “ soft-cii«h'oned ” but knowing that 
such cfTccts are unavoidable adjuncts of an 
undertaking like this I hope to be excused by 
the gentle and the genteel Tlie list is by no 
means exhaustive. 

(a). 15 ond ignoble to acquire 

■hi! jcTCc IS pcrini^!,ible land eten praiseiiorthy) 
if secured vith the help of money 

Such a proposition appears perfectly just 
and correct with regartj^ to acqu-nng things 
belonging to others (provided of course, there 
is no coercion ici\oKed in the traa«action). 


According to popular notion the former (the 
user of force) is a criminal and a robber and 
the latter a lawful purchaser. But laws are not 
always morally sound and the apparent ju«tnes3 
of the “ law ful purchaser’s ’’ position may under 
special circumstances prove to be an utter 
fiction under the gafb of which he might be 
perpetrating highly immoral acts more danger- 
ous than the acts of a thief or a robber, 
because it is not possible to deal with him or 
correct him anned with the sanction of law in 
the same manner or with the same ease as the 
robber An apt illustration » afforded by the 
attempt of the monied class to buy up at fanej* 
price huge quantities of butter and other fooci 
stuffs (for private consumption) in times of war 
or scarcity. 

Leaving aside the question of acquiring 
material things, if we turn to the acquiring of 
a different type of objects, namely posts, 
through the help of money, we will find the 
position to be morally still more untenable. 
Here I am not merely trying to emphasise the 
objections invohed in selling out public posts 
to the donor of the highest bribe (which is sucli 
an apparent injustice that no decent society will 
tolerate it openly) but I am referring to the 
vast number of cases in which responsible posts 
are offered to candidates having “ high connec- 
tions ” in preference to those who have no such 
connections (even though the latter are more 
qualified). Seemingly there is no offer of money 
or bribe in this, 'i’ct the substance of corruptina 
invoh’ed in such a social transaction cannot 
escape the notice of the accurate obseiver of 
soial phenomena May not the expectation* 
on the part of the powers that be (which allot 
the posts) of returns in the shape of parties, 
dinners, loans and political support from these 
people with high connections be classed as a 
type of bribe no less real than the direct offer 
of money ? 

'The element of injustice imolied in llic 
acquisition of another class of objects (by 
purchase or mote correctly througli bribe) , 
namely the acquisition of a rich or beautiful 
sjiou-e is still greater and jierhaps ju*t for that 
ceasQiL etiU more overlooked by the ever-busy- 
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body, llic public. It is n wcll-knoi™ tact tlmt 
prospects of lucrtitivc jobs ore daily iKing licm 
out to yoiipg men for marrying the daughters 
of highly rflnccd fathers, and n fathers pension 
and palatial house Is diverting the lovcf?) of 
many a maiden from the more desirable poor to 
the son of a father ivith a pension and a palace, 
ivith the result that beautiful girls and earning 
young men have become the monopolms of the 
pampered youths of both the sexes This is on 
example of the exercise of monopolistic proprie- 
tary right nhich, ns 1 have remarted elscitlicre, 
is unsupportable by any decent standard of social 

'^''''’I’ny one ivho carries away a beaulitul girl 

by force is surely to be condemned by the 

Eoeictv ns a "goonda” hut the dissipated and 

dcbauAcd son of a landed or 

ernt who carries away one'or “b'' 

the heto of his money is, on the contrary, 

supposed to occupy a specially 

In society, though the difference beta con bim 

'r,”rb£t‘sWphyS^ 

“„lfeSt't£frl°dieulous state of .b,ogs^_^ 

^'o h Ses-Tu/spIS 
SeTs”ep3d£--— 

are sinful virtue We are taught this 

considered as a ^ ^ of us come to accept 

from childhood ana 
it without argument ^ 

rlcull to sec thaf the married person 
at all _ciimcuii person in society) who is 

bounVto get satiSed with erolicistn (for the 


very reason of Ids or her being married and 
who lliereforc is bound to be comparatiiclj 
frecr‘from sexual tlioughts) accounts for ms 
(or her) absence of eroticism not to satiation 
but to Ills (or iicr) realisation of higher and 
nobler ide.als of life— a hallucination uliicu 
materially helps in the glorification of the cp. 

Once this gets established in the social 
mind ovciy’tliing done (including grossly 
inhuman acts) by persons in wedlock gets 
current as morally correct and blameless, in 
a case quoted. I believe, by Bertrand Russell 
(in one of his books), he tells us that a religious 
Roman Catholic gentleman who had already 
eictht children consulted a physician m con- 
nection with his wife’s health and w-as told b> 
the doctor that in view of his wifes alarming 
and delicate state of health every precaution 
<0 prevent her from getting the ninth child was 
to be taken, otherwise the wife was sure to die. 
No step was taken^ to arrest the. free 
the holy and natural force and m due 
the ninth child was born and the iwife died. 
I am sure the man did not lo«e a gram of res- 
pectability in society for c®mni\tting this 
^amorou^’ murder because, for all I Jmow,. 
it was coromilted in holy 
abounds with the prototype this Catholic 

gentkman^^ other hand, much lesser and more 
innocent follies committed under tlie influence 
of amorous emotions outside u’cdl.ocfc 
deadly disapprobation and sharp strictures from 
society (tc, the average married people). . It i« 
amusing, in this connection, to note the disgust 
expressed by the Burra Mem'sahebs (native and 
foreign) at the amorous behaviour of, say, tbe 
Madrasi Aya and the Nepali sen-ant, both 
condemned by some cruel and strange decree to 
an eternal single existence 

It is just like them ” — w e are told wU* 
a smile of cruel sarcasm. Indeed it is ju«t like 
a strong-built Nepali youth and a gay young 
Madrasi lass to allow to pass away their youtli 
in doing hou'^chold drudgery and. cndlcs^ 
errands for the well-to-do. masters and it is ju't 
Re them to receive admonitions (in silenccl 
if by' chance the unschooled South Indian gjri 
IS detected taking some amorous interest in the 
equally unsophisticated Nepali lad. Day 
and day out they are to witness quietly a ' 
the vaned paraphernalia (with nil its colon 
and suggestiveness) of their masters’ unhani- 
pered scx-life, unmoved and unaffected u*;' 
Stoics and get rebuked by the same master* » 
anv signs of crotici®m are detected . in tiic 
b^aviour, for, is not the holy sanction lacs" 
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ing in their case ? Sex appeal can nwer get 
a recognition as a natural phenomenon ,so long 
as the human Iierd is determined to lire under 
the hallucination of matrimonial sanctity, 
irrespective of emotional dishonesty and 
spiritual embezzlement. 

(c). The Tdigio'us man is a morally good 

man. 

That often the contrarj' is the case does 
not require much effort to prove. The reason 
plso is not far to seek. Religions sprang up in 
human societj* at a more or less primitive stage 
of social evolution. Even the youngest of the 
n Grid’s great religions ira® bom some thirteen 
centuries ago. The purely moral idea is still 
verj' little developed in man and only a small 
section in a civilised community can discus' 
ethical principles shorn of religious dogmatism 
and superstitious jugglerj' Xo ethical principle, 
lion ever, could be inculcated to the ancient 
peoples without using the medium of religiou* 
and mythologic.al hocus-pocus. The heritage of 
that pre-moral unreason i« the residual relig*ou« 
belief- of today. 

The religious man of today (so far as his 
morals are concerned) i« nothing but the timal 
projection of our ancient credulous ancestors on 
our present ethical plane historical shadow# 
whose presence blurs our moral 'a<ion I i* 
not possible for him to understand the catholic 
univenalism of modern humonitarianism. No 
wonder one religious sect breaks the heads of 
tlie members of another religious sect for de- 
fending no other precious patrimony than a 
cow or the silence of the mosque 

(d). The athc^t is a morally bod man 

To deny God is not necessarily to deny 
ju«t conduct and he who insists on just conduct 
mu«t bo a man of extremely sound morals, his 
absence of faith in God notwithstanding As 
a matter of fact it is the absence of just con- 
duct in this world (ns he finds it) that drives 
him to doubt or disbelieve in the existence of 
God or a moral order He is at lea®t an hone«t 
seeker after a moral order in this world and 
re-ents its ab'cnce. 

An honc't atheist mu't be credited at lea-t 
with being an honest searcher after the noble 
and right p.ath and therefore is of much better 
mor.'iU than the " believer ” who sins and 
pays hi« daily salams and donations to the 
church so that his sins may be forgiven. fre«h 
Ica'c may be granted for committing freeher 
sin* and a scat may be rc«cr%cd in Ileaxen 
His moral dcpr.avity extends so far as to try to 
corrupt by briberj’ the Incorruptible. 


(e). It is virtuous (mfritorious) to ostra- 
cise the atheist or the agnostic. 

This is another instance of sub-conscious 
self-glorification We (n\ erage men) wlio- 
beliexe (or rather believe that wc believe) in. 
God are not satisfied by merely imagining our- 
selves as exceptionally wise and virtuous persons 
but our vanity of being His chosen ones goes 
to the extent of imagining ourselves to be com- 
petent enough to correct (failing which to 
punish) the non-behever 

The atheist or the agnostic by the fact of 
hi* atheism or agnosticism gives at least proof 
of his genuine desire to seek a moral order and 
perhaps repents its non-existence . the so-called 
believer g:i\es proof of his total disregard for 
a moral order or God by arrogating to himself 
the right to sit in judgment over the convictions 
of others. And j-et it is these “ god-fearing ”■ 
people who pas« off ns respectable members of 
the society and the atheist (more often than 
not) leads an excommunicated life Sometimes 
he is even denied the company of children and 
youngmen lest he spoils them by his disbelieving 
gojpel Such i> ihc anxiety of the worldly- 
wijc men to retain the moral tone of the 
society ' No wonder God vi'its this planet in 
the form of cyclones and earthquake*, plague^ 
pc'tilenee floods famines and war 

(ft TTc can (Jonfinuc to remain ccoaomi- 
foUy pnni’tite and yet aiehd intellectual 
degradation and tconoimc slaicry 

The panegxnc on India’s bullock-cart cni- 
lizstion (I am not referring here to India’s 
cultural attainments) is an opiate which has 
successfully kept generations of Indians in indus- 
trial slum^r and commercial inertia giving free 
'cope to such spiritual (?1 improvements of 
the nation cs physical dissipation and intellcc- 
tu.al morbidity Tin* eulogj’ of simple wantless 
life (nhich to the jiopular mind means much 
the same thing winched bvtng) reached its; 
higli water-mark with the advent of Gandhism 
in Indian politics 

Tlie doctrine of economic pnmitivi*m is 
undcrstendablo in a society of men who arc- 
sincerely di*gu«ted with the worldly life and 
haxe turned their face from worldly comforts. 
Tile fact however is that the average man i* 
xerv' much interested in the worldly life and 
ha* no intention to renounce it willingly not 
only becau'e he is so worldly-minded a* to 
lox-e onlj* the material life but because he i* 
unable to secure the ordinary amenities of life 
without putting in his entire energy in pursuit 
of earning a Ihnng. 
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Apart from disgust of \\orldly life the 
success of this economic doctrine in a given 
society requires the fulfilment of another pre- 
requisite, viz , the memhers of that society 
(one and all) must possess absolutely wooden 
lirains, j c,, absolutely static brains which will 
never even feel the intellectual curiosity of in- 
Tcnting a labour-saving machine more efficient 
than the hand-spinning wheel or the bullock- 
cart. The fact about healthy human intellect, 
however, is tiiat it is constantly working, plan- 
ning, con-tructing new tilings in which it finds 
5ts only fulfilment. 

The human intellect is a dynamic force and 
■unless it is harnessed into, such fruitful chan- 
nels as artistic creation (for the gifted few) 
Sind progressively finer mechanical inventions 
for economic and social improvement of the 
•community (for the rest), the intellectual energy 
•of that society is bound to find expression in 
theft, robbery, beggary, swindling, sorcery, and 
•communal riots The self-complacency of mtci- 
preting some of these criminal in<tincts and 
activities as a manifestation of fuller spiritual 
life (as opposed to the material life of invent- 
ing societies) is a type of self-glorification 
■which, to say the least, is stupid and ridiculous 

But e^en supposing it were possible for a 


hermit nation to work just enough to meet the 
needs of their pastoral life and devote the rest 
of their time to spiritual communion en masse; 
will they be allowed to do so under the pre«enc 
world-conditions? In tlicsc days of swift 
transport and easy communication 'the world 
is too closely knit together to allow a single 
nation to meditate over the eternal verities of 
life under the balmy shade of a primitive 
pastoral social system, wJiiJe the other nations 
are vj'ing with each other for industrial 
supremacy and colonial expansion. The hermit 
nation under these circumstances cannot check 
the onrush of industrialism (even if it were 
desirable to do so) by refusing to develop its 
industries on modem lines; it can, however, by 
so doing help to reduce its nationals to the 
position of exploited labourers and suppliers of 
raw materials. The malaria-stricken jute 
growers of Bengal are virtually responsible for 
the palaces of Dundee merchants. Tlie Dundee 
merchants are not to be blamed for this state 
of affairs, H is the doctrine of economic primi- , 
tivism so repeatedly preachcid as a better rule 
of life which is really responsible for till*. 
Certainly it cannot be argued that* the material 
poverty of the jute-growers of Bengal has added 
to tlicir spiritual riehnes« of life. 


AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MEN 

By Prof Dr II L ROY, \i i Cliem e ab. (Harvard), Da. Inc. (Berlin) 


The loyalty of the American students to their 
Alma Mater is proverbial This feeling is moic 
in evidence in the case of private schools and 
■universities than m the state-aided ones, 
because in the fomier case the institutions are 
governed absolutely by the alumni The ex- 
-penditure of money to equip (he universities 
has been done and even now being carried out 
on a lavi'h scale and all from private endow - 
-ment«. Generally the famous private univer- 
sities like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago 
Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
log>', the recently established Cahfomia Insti- 
tute of Technologv' at Pasadena, etc., are much 
richer than the 'state universities The fees 
pa’d by -tlie students form a negligible part of 
the total income. All being unitaiy institutions 
-generally located in one place the university life 
of the students centres round the university 
-town as at Oxford and Cambridge in England. 


So the students in their most impressionable 
age become attached to an institution, and the 
affection and loyalty thus cultivated ' last 
throughout their life. 

In every university there is a regular 
organization called the Alumni Association 
which keeps every alumnus well informed of the 
activities of the university. On the Convoca- 
tion days all alumni, who can afford, attend 
the functions and there are reunions of 
different clashes. The biggest reunion of a 
class takes place on the twenty-fifth jear after 
graduation 

A da's 13 composed of all students who 
entered the university and graduated or would 
have normsllv graduated m a certain year, had 
they continued in the univ ersity. The cl.ass of 
1913 IS composed of students who entered the 
university as freshmen (i.e , First Year students) 
in 1909 or in a higher class in 1910 or later, 
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Harvard does not ofTer profcs'=ional under* 
graduate courses. Courses like law, medicine, 
engineering, etc., all belong to i>ost-graduatc 
studies. It will be an interesting study if some 
one collects materials to find the nature of em- 
ployments of Indian graduates. 

From the autobiographies it is found that 
.tlie graduates are not all in olllucnt circumstances, 


COMMENT 

“ niirnut 


neither have they been able to turn their" aca- 
demic training into cconpmic profits but all have 
expressed their gratitude to the University .for 
the training received and the pleasant life lived 
dunng the undergraduate days. The general 
tone IS one of optimi«m and there arc almost 
no grumblers. They lake life in a sporting spirit. 


: CRITICISSI 
I saw ft ” 


Is ordft to cJfsr lh« mi-uttflfrslanding fcy teaikri o! 
the article, " Burma As I Saw It " by Mr C. B. Kainir, 
-jrt.A., LLB., in your July number, I aball tbanV you 14 
publish tbe following : 

On page 57, column 2, under ibe eaplion “Gty of 
■Jtangoot) " ihe author wnles, “ Burine«e hate to do any 
menial or manual worlt," which while betraying his com 
-pleie isnorance of Burmese life, denounces the Burmese 
js a race. In order to prove lhat the auibor r* wrong, / 
-would mention firstly, that Burma being an agnculiutal 
country, Ihe chief occupation is undoubtedly acricidtute. 
In this coTwection I would mention that, as tgnculturists, 
the Burmese predominate, which definitely proves that 
they are not antaeenhtic towards hard work inasmuch as 
this occupation is welt known to be of an eiiremely 
toiUome netiire. Secondly, ihe doek-lebourers in Rongoon 
are largely Burmana and as eueh they have ahowa tbem- 
aelves to 'be hardworking and (luice food of (heir job 
TTiere ate ofber obvious eaamples which will contradict the 
•uthotV allegolion For instance, in Upper Burma, 
* especially in the town of Mandalay, one could see not 
only Burmese men but also Burmese women working 
'' for the municipality there They sweep the drain and 
atreete but never complain for their lot. They are quite 
cheerful and after the day’s work, they dress ihemwKes 
in gaudy loongyies and enjoy iheir baraat visit or 
•evening walk. 

At another place the author has endently made a 
•complete <omersaul:, when he writes • 

“But times are changed The sepamion of Burma 
and the depression in trade have brought the«e easy 
going men out of their homes, and made ihcm conscious 
of their political rights and they cry ’Do Bama’ (Burma 
for Burmese) everywhere.” 

Why not say the Burmese have become conscious of 
their economic rights as well ’ Tlie inlerpretalwn of the 
phrase. Do Bama. is also incorrrct The only meaning 
of the phrase is “We Burmans ” and covers Karen*. Qiins, 
Kachins, Shans, Arakane«e, and other nalJonabliea who 
have made Burma their home and join hands with tbe 
sons of the soil (Burmese) m thetr fight for fieedom 
On the other hand the term ‘Burmese’ covers only 
Burmese Buddhists and is obviously a narrow term 
The author on page 61, first para, again writes . 
“TTie Burmese have no word of greetmg nor they 
wish time when they meet ” 

Here again the author errs in representing 
the Burmans. The Burmese phrase. Afar-Toi La, the 
meaning in English of which is " How Do Vou Do " 
19 commonly u«ed when two Butmans meet. 

There are other phra«es also which are frequently nved 
by the Burmans when they meet such is Kran-mar-bor sa 
(Sir, are you well?), B/B-ihuyar-maJota (Where are 
-you 'going Bai JO pyan-far-tAfl-fai (From where have 


joo come ?), etc. These pJir«*es JifcralJy may sound curi- 
ous, hut they serve the same purpose of greetings and good. 
Wishes as “How do you do," “Good Mornmg.” etc. 

The author further writers on the same page: 

“People of Burma are not very religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves ahnut religious 
matters'* 

Does this mean that quarreling is an indis- 
pensable tptahfication e( being religious ’ This ts 
evidently an insuit to Durman*, especially the Burme«e 
Buddhists The aiilhor says that he baa viciled several 
Burmese homes during bis Burma tour, ft la a pi'y that 
he was not able lo obierve that in each Burmese home 
(I mean, in each Bntmese Buddhist borne) an image of 
Lord Buddha made of gold, silier or brass is kept and 
Worshipped with great reverence and regularity. At 
another »n*iance under esplion “Monls and Mona-ftc 
InMiiiiiions " ih* author writes contradicing him*elf. 
He writes' , 

“Every town, even the emallest village m Burma, 
had at least balf>t dorm, if not more of Pagodas in it. 
Inside ibe<e Pegodas are huge statues of Ouddhs. 
Silling before ihr sta’ues on the marble floor with folded 
hands in a devotional posture, every day the Burmese 
pray for an honr or *0 Clo*e to fhe*e Rigorfas are 
■ Phoongi ChauDg ’ (correct spelling is Phoonp-i Kyaung) 
Or Monaeteries, in which every Burmese youth spend* a 
part of his youth, and tires the life of renunciation and 
religious diKiphne," 

WJijt a pity? Any ca*iia) reader will observe bow 
the author at one place makes «uch accu'alion as “the 
Burmese are not very religious " and at another phee 
makes a complete «otner«ault and not only admits the 
Burmese’ extreme i)iou*oe«5 but adds 

“Everv Burinrve youth 'pends a part of his life in 
complete remincialion and religious discipline.” 

The author should have given the matter bis thcuigh's 
before displaying his childiihne's 

In order to promote or at least assist m the promotion 
Of Indo-Burinan goodwill. 11 would have been wise tor the 
author to refrsin from publishing the above baseless and 
mean remarks about the Burmans My purpose of writing 
this corrective, is to dispell any misunderstanding that 
might exist in the mind of the readers, and should not 
be construed to be a personal attack on the author. 
The Burmans are quite hospitable people and would 
appreciate cunsiriictive criticism But will certainly not 
allow unfounded and baseless remarks, which might harm 
the reputation of the Burmans as a race, to go un- 
challenged 
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spread 'of learning and culture, and it ^ a 
place' of inspiration and ideas. By steady 
advancement along progressive lines, the 
museum of a country might becornc the greatest 
factor in the enlightenment of the population 
in the arts and general knowledge about the 
world. As time goes on their contents should 
become, even more than now, the inspiration 
for those who produce, for those who consume, 
and for those who, doing neither, yet live on a 
hieher or lower plane in proportion to the 
development of their appreciation of the beauti- 

Not lon^^ ago, a museum w.as regarded as 
a collection of curiosities and not as an engine 
of research and of popular education 

In Stacpooles, “ Pools of Silence, Dr. 
Adams returned from the Belgian Congo deter- 
mined to rouse the world to action against the 
atrocities which he had seen But no one was 
interested It was all too far away Dl^tance 
in time and in sptacc is a «”shty factor in heal- 
ing wounds and in screening crime. As an 
mfut in henling tl.c »ound. of FOtrow and of 
misundcrslandins we chensh it !!“* <” “S 
nart it plays in dulling our sen«e of justice, and 
m delaying the action of lopslativc 1?“!;“ 
grim necessity knocks at their 
wo loathe it It has one ° To 

pducation in ideals and in broad vuion 1 
efiminate distance, to b'lng the >™' j ''om'- 
through science, art and histor> s tiie pan 
museums have to plav in making th.« demora- 
hsed world a fitter place to live in 
It is a pity that the nccc'silv of 

SfoS 'Soi^'rJSr';! t-rtlaUmg^ in 

pimJSs makfngnqS'e f ^ 

* One of our mam objcctnc* iMo IwK to tm 
museum for the in.piration 

the entire community into .an on^anism in which 
nrt shall be the guide and prcdommanl qualit> 

fts individu.als and as a nation 

Todav our publications nre filled with 
„r.d™c di.c»”..on. „o method, of tint.™ It 
u a.™ rf that a, a nal.on we l.ave Ilw t.l™i. 
hM tha w c have allow 0.1 It to remain nntra.nod . 
Sat hough school, haie oM-tcl tor many years 
vit wc a, a nal.on hate not gamed that cenera 
dreree of rompelmce and culture wh.eh ehm.ld 
ot ihr tirc«rnt lime, that wc lack, to a 
Wul dccTcc,^npprcciatton of the beautiful 
Srono, irtnith can deny there stntem^ts. 
But for this condition inu«t we entirely blame 


poor teaching methods and other causes which 
are so often mentioned? Is there not some 
reason for our lack of development in 
art ? , , ,. 

WTiat makes an individual or a nation 
artistic and art-lovdng? Not pedantic talk of 
what art is; not the teaching of the mechanical 
methods by which art is produced. Is it not 
rather inspirational; the effect of beauty on the 
receptive mind ? The nations of Europe are 
admittedly more artistic than we Indians; their 
indirtduals more appreciative. Is it because 
they liavc more brains ? May it not be rather 
becau^e they are more familiar with beauty 
and have, from infancy, been in close contact 
with it ? . 

May it not be that we as a nation may 
advance in accordance w ith our familiarity w ith 
the works of art of our own and other countries? 

And if this be so, bow best may wc learn 
to know these work* ? Is not the answer to be 
found in and by the museums ? 

It is ea«y to sav that our nrt could be much 
benefited by frequent visits of artists and nrti- 
'an« to museums, and no one c.an denj’ this. 
\8 a matter of fact, nrt U advancing by reason 
of study given within the museums bv tliose 
who have cho«cn nrt for their life work. But 
the progress is flow and while wc are taking 
steps towards this goal, other countries have 
co\ere<! the road bv le.ips and bounds. c must 
huriy if wc do not wi'h to be left any further 
behind . , f 

How ma\ we bc-t speed up the conimp of 
the era of good taeto ami good ricsipi ? Bo 
nn\ go f.ir tow.ard- this go.al by the produc- 
tion of fine painting* and sculpture and archi- 
tecture But a vearV production of paintings, 
statue* and buildings in which art i* a govern- 
ing factor, is not equal to a week’* production 
of those articles which are cla«'cd as indii«tne* 
nr indu'tnal art* Therefore, il would *trm that 
for a general elevation of popular tn«to wc 
might well study and improve the industrial 
art* at tlicir fourcc and let them become teacher 
of arts to the multitude The so-called “fine 
arts” will then be more appreciated. 

If the liou'c contain', beautiful article- 
of u«e and its wall* call for and in tunc bo hung 
with beautiful painting*, piihhc place* within 
and witliout mir building* will be decorated 
with fine sculpture, and our streets will be 
lined with beautiful edifices All the nrt* will 
flouridi and with tlicni eonimcrcinl siicco** far 
cxec^ing that which wc dream of will he 
attained. 

Our average of production of bcniilv i« verj' 
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low. So we should now turn to the museums 
— with their inspirational value. 

There a practically untouched field, and 
that IS the broad field of artisanship. Manu- 
facturers have not yet awakened to the fact 
that it is not alone to the young student— the 
apprentice — that they should look for their 
craftsmen. They have not sought the reah 
way to improve their product which is at the 
factoiw" Itself. They have not brought art and 
its inspiration into the factorj- where the fully 
developed technical workers wear themselves 
out doggedly producing their commonplace 
wares. Nor have the museums themsehes, 
with all their desire to advance art, yet evolved 
the scheme of showing the products of past 
ages to those who, by the thousand, are pro- 
ducing the articles of the present time, which 
might be made beautiful. Here then lies the 
greatest field for improving conditions; to offer 
to the factories special exhibitions of those 
things winch would act as ra«pirations to the 
craftsman, for it is the craftsman in the 
fnctorj’ who is occupied eight hours a day and 
has insufficient leisure to visit the museums. 

The craftsmen in the trade constitute the 
most fertile field in which to plant the seed of 
art Therefore, let us send our art inspiration 
to him in whatever way wudom points, and 
then wc shall see the marriage of art and the 
commercial, and throughout our land beautiful 
objects will spring into existence and wow a? 
profusely as the weeds of bad art now do 

If our artists cannot go to museums, let 
the contents of museums go to the artisan. 

The tendenej- to collect is the psychological 
basis of the museum — that desire to own and 
cherish which has its chief basis in the fact 


as an instrument for the education of the 
general public, is of still later growth. 

The. “ Propylaea Sluseum ” (5th century 
B.C.) may be called the oldest of all the 
museums m the world. The first recorded 
institution which bore the name of museum, 
'temple or haunt of the Muses,’ was that 
foxmded by Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria about 
300 B.G., but this was not a museum in our 
sense of the word, but rather, in accordance 
with its etymologj’, a place appropriated to the 
cultivation of learning, or which was frequented 
b\' a society or Academy of learned men 
devoting themslves to philosophical studies 
and the improvement of knowledge 

The first reference to museums m India 
is found during the period of the “Imperial 
Guptas — 4th to 7th centuiy A D — the classical 
age of Indian History 

In modem times museums have developed 
from the ecclesiastical or princely treasure* 
collected in the middle ages; sometimes by the 
church as in the “ Royal Abbey of Saint Denis ’’ 
m France dating from the 12th century A D , 
sometimes by pnnccs. as in the tower of Nara 
m Japan dating from the 8th centurj’ A D. 

Fronj the end of the m’ddle ages and 
during the Renaissance these treasures under- 
went a transformation and gave place more and 
more to collections which were assembled at 
first on a private basis by Princes or Kings. 
Such collections are as follows 

Is IfALY 

Vaticao Miiseum~Pope Sixtus IV (1471), at Rome, 

Calene des offices— Co=imo I (Medici) Grand Duke 
of To<caay (1S37-1S74), at Florence. 

Pinecotfca E«ten=e — Alphon»e I, Duke of Este (1505- 
I5S4>. at Modena. 


that by its gratification others are prevented 
from pos5es«ion. The spirit of exclu«ive posses- 
sion, widely indulged in in some degree, is the 
second tendency underlying the crc-ition of the 
museum Dr. Bather, the English Museum 
expert, notes that several of the most famous 
museums of the world, a® those of Bans and 
London, were begun as collections of “curios,” 
things brought from distant places dunng the 
period of colonial expansion. 


Elizabcih of England 


The modem conception of the museum as 
the laboratoiy of the student followed next 
after the conception of it as a ca«ual collection 
of objects of beauty or curiosity, and wa* the 
result of the spread of arch.aeoljgiical discovery 
and scientific research, exemplified by the exca- 
vations of Layard and Scheimann and the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Sjxcses in 
the 19th ccntuiy. The third conception of it. 


Towards the middle of the 18th century 
certain of the princely collections became 
public collections and accessible to visitors as 
did also private collections given to college® or 
acqui^ by them. In this way the following 
of art or artiquitirs to thro™ 
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At OsroKD 

Aihmolean MuMum (1687)— Colleciion of JohD 
Trsdescot, given lo tlie univcruly. 

At I-ondon 

Ilnihli Mueciita (^^oBt»BU ffouie) (1753)— CoIIeclion 
of Sir Itobert Cotton. 

At Paris 

Palais du Luxembourg (1750)— Hoyal Colleclion 
At Vienna 

Delvedere (1778)— .Collection of Duke Leopold. ^ 

From the end of the 18th century museums 
became official institutions in every country. 
A great number of collections founded by 
private society were transferred to public 
ownership. 

Between 1791-94 during the revolution the 
National Convention erected the following 
Museums in France : 

Mttsee National (Art Museum), 

Musee da ilfonuments Fracajs (Iltstory 
Museum), 

Musee de Histoxre Naturclte (Sirfenee 
il/uscum), 

Afusee dcs Arts et Metiers {Technical 
Museum). 

“ The fitil museum eolleelion tn India was founded 
ei JoBg ago as 1796— only fo«y years after the inception 
of the Bniiih Museum. It was oot until 1814 tbei a 
proper museum was estabUshed. But it >s a maiiei of 
deep regret that nowhere are museums mote neglected 
than m Modern India They may be called Dtad 
3luseiiiTU, Snth eery few excepiioas ” 

Museums are divided by Goode into two 
groups ; 

(1) By their contents, iBeluding art, hi<torical, 
anihrocologiea!, natural hiatory, induetna) or 
technologic^ and commercial museums. 

(2) By the purpose* for which they were founded, 
including national, local or city, college or 
school, professional or class, and private mu'rums 

The administrative problems related to 
each are individual, and influenced by many 
factors Among these might be mentioned 
conditions of origin, limitations by or becau®c 
of gifts, political influence, state or public 
support, source of revenue, location, nature of 
the collection, and realuation of educational 
possibilities. 

The functions of a museum may be summed 
up as follows : 

Education and tue Advancesiewt or Learninc 

(1) Popular education, by easily intelfigible and 
attractive arrangeroent of objects and expltna- 
lion of them; 

(2) education of popular taste by selrelion of 
“beautiful” objects; 

(3) education of the producers; 


(4) js*j‘lanfe Jo tJudtnlt and resaarchera, by prater- 
vatjon of evidence and arrangemeni of it in 
aastly tuceisiLle form. 

In short education, tnciudmi; the elements 
of recreation, is the prime /unction. This can 
be further described as service to the public. 
The service of the museum to the public is 
'threefold. First, it stimulates curiosity, the 
gratification of which increases knowledge. It 
makes a man more aware of the world in which 
he lives; of its c'ttcnsion in time and space, 
of the materials of which it is composed, of 
the trees and plants with which it is covered, 
of the animals that have inhabited it from the 
remotest ages until now, of the activities of. 
man, of tlic history of his development, of his 
achievements in craftsmanship and art. It 
illustrates written history and enlarges a man’s 
conception of the possibilities of his race; and 
50 it plays its part in enlarging his mind, in 
multiplying his interests, and ultimately in 
making him o better citizen. Secondly, in 
8ome of its departments it ministers to the 
sense of beauty. It places before him the 
beautiful products of nature and of art. It 
shows him what man has been able to create 
out of clay or stone or metal, or by the use 
of toots and pigments, and so gives him the 
means of training his taste and developing a 
cultivated appreciation of the Beautiful. 
This sen'jce, in a world where so many live in 
the midst of man-created ugliness, cannot be 
underestimated. And thirdly, it provides re- 
freshing recreation together with intellectual 
and aesthetic enjoyment. 

Museums offer to the public, not a collec- 
tion of pots and pans of primeval natives, but 
the potentiality of enlarging the individual 
mmd, of multiplying the individual interest, and 
of enabling the rising generation to make them- 
selves more fit to be good citizens. They arc 
inspirations to the public. 

Each Museum has its own problem and no 
unncrsal solution can be prescribed 

The main problem arises from the fact that 
everj' visitor must be given an opportunity to 
learn something Proper execution of the func- 
tions of the museum is the problem. Hence 
an«es the question of administration. 

Administration involves various items such 
as, ncquisUion, preservation, arrangement, 
labelling, exhibition, finance, office routine, etc., 
etc. , 

Flower says : 

“A museum is like a livng organism — it requires 
conllnnal and lender cate. It must grow or it will 
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He iurtlier says : 

“ The value of a museum wfll be tested not only by 
Its contents, but by the treatment of those contents ns 
a means of the advancement of knowledge.” 

The tthole administration of a mUJeum 
centres round this point of treatment of the 
contents- ” Here the problem is verj’ complica- 
ted again. In a vrell admimstered musenm the 
main problem is to persuade visitors to come 
in and gently induce them to go round the 
gallcnes and learn something by n ay of recrea- 
tion With the serious students the problem 
is how to give them access to the materials 
they need, in v.luch they may work vnthout 
unneccessary loss of time; nith the public the 
problem is the problem of teaching an unwill- 
ing student. The solution of the problems lies 
in makmg the people museum-minded — m creat- 
ing an interest m the public for the museum. 

This depends entirely on the curator — the 
head of the institution, the cheif-engincer of 
this most complicated machincrj*. A real 
•curator is a versatile genius full of ideas. 
sjTiipathy and respect and an honest and dutiful 
person 

The museum \TSitor, speaking in terms of the 
.average, is a siglit-seer, more than that, he is 
pretty apt to be a sensation-seeker. For this 
he is not to be blamed. He is not to bo ignored 
for the more enlightened minority, for in the 
last analysis, it is to him that the public 
mu«eum owes its support Accordingly, to 
attract, to interest, and finally to instruct the 
average sensation-seeking sight-seer is at once 
the function and the problem of the public 
museum 

The bosis of appeal is visual, dnd the vrorth 
of (in cxhtb'it vones m inverse jtroportion to the 
<les(r>ptive labelling it Tcguires. 

The value of museum materials as a factor 
in reinforcing school instructions has, no doubt, 
l)ccn rccogni=cd generally enough, but the Oiffi- 
■culty lying in the way of its wider utilization 
ha« been the failure to find the museum luatcrial 
so orRnn’'Cd tli.at it would appeal to the dyna- 
mic interests of children and at the same time 
portray ilic life that it was collected to 
reprc'ont 

It 1 ' through the children that the future 
of the inii'cuin is to be a«surcd. 

Per whom h science, art and hUtory, tf not 
for llie people ? Who but the children of tod-ay 
arc the people of to-morrow '* 

So mu'cuins should c<v-operate with other 
educational forces in the community Of course 
•the most important educational agency in any 
■community must be the schools. 


A curator is a teacher. A teacher is an 
educator. To educate is to lead out, to develop 
the mind of the pupil. Uuless the pupil is 
taught, unless he assimilates the instruction, 
the effort is in vam. Tlie principle of course will 
apply to any sort of museum instruction. 
What 13 the trouble ? The trouble is that the 
true teacher is born, not made, atul when a 
pedagogical training is of great advantage to 
such a person, no amount of it will make a 
true educator out of a person without natural 
aptitude for teaching In the case of the 
museum, instruction is of a special nature, and 
the qualificatios, 1 think, that should he sought 
m a museum curator as m any other teacher, 
are four. In the first place, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, enthusiasm, tact and 
personality, — these are the four essentials. -A 
person must have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, even though he is teaching the simplest 
principles to the general public, that is, he must 
have richness of knowledge and the background 
which it gives, in order to make tho«e selections 
that are necessarj- to drive the subject home. 

He must have enthusiasm for the subject. 
Enthusiasm is the mother of education. 
Enthusiasm brings forth response and indepen- 
dent effort, and inheres not in pedagogical 
training 

Tact IS another quality that is not a gift 
of pedagogical training. Tact may be de^c- 
loiied — a pel «on may be educated m that, 
speaking Joo'ely; rie\ ertheless, such training 
must be sown in fallow ground. It must have 
for its field a person who has a natural symp.a- 
thy for l»*s fellow beings, who can appreciate 
the point of Mew- of the pupil who is to be 
tnugiit, who can get behind this extenor and 
burrow into the abstruse recess of the student 
mind and the various turns and twistings in the 
grey matter of the public, and who can project 
h:s separate individuality into many and diverse 
case« 

Then lastly, personality. Personality is 
partly presence It is ab-tnee of conspicuous 
defects. It is a complex combination of qualities 
which we all recognize, but which is ver)' 
difficult to analj’se. We know when it is present, 
and we realise when it i» ab-ent, but it is not 
the result of pedagogical training. 

Of all institutions that man establishes and 
cultivates, none presents a greater interest in 
the matter of growth and deiolopment; none 
that embodies — when properly directed and en- 
couraged — a wider educational v.alue, and a 
eentrc of public interest .and cnlertainment, 
than does a well equipped modem museum, in 
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nhfitei'or part of the «or)<! «c may find it. 
As in the case of cvcrythinR cEe, be it in nature 
or man’s invention or creation, wc have long 
realised that a inu«eum has its birtli, its period 
of existence, and its death. Its pcriofl of exis- 
tence may extend fat down into history, or it 
may, throuRh adverse and unfavourable 
circumstances, first become stationary and then 
prailuaily disappear. In fact, a museum has 
its evolution and its eventual death along its 
own particular developmental lines, ju«t as 
surely as lias a tribe of living forms in the wotld 
of Biolog}’, and it goes without saying that it 
must, ultimately, cca'e to exist, as have all 
museums in history; the length of its career is 
governed by tlie kind of care, cultivation, and 
encouragement it has rccened during its exist- 
ence n« a museum. 

The life term of a museum may extend 
over sevcial centuries, and it may terminate more 
or less gradually, and in some instances quite 
abruptly. Culture and management have every- 
tliing to do with this, as those uho have studied 
the question, or enjoyed tlic neccs«ary expenenee, 
surely know The life of a rau«eum depend* on 
variety, in bringing now tilings, and new n«jieets 
of things, before the public, and letting them 
know that there is something new to he seen 
and learnt One of the various ways of making 
a museum alive is the installation of special 
exhibits, frequently changed and, if po«8ible, 
of topical interest 

To be successful as well as useful — for 
usefulness in this norld means everything — n 
museum must, during its entire period of exist- 
ence, from first to last, be a living, teaching 
factor, not only in the community wherein it 
is found, but afso with respect to .all tho«p who 
visit and consult it from other parts of the 
world 

When a museum first como» into oxi«tcnce 

be it of whatever kind it iiiiy — its bepnnmgs 

are often of a lery modest nature, on tlic the 
oCiicr hand, thcough more or less gcnen)u<i 
financial aid, the start may be on a foundation 
of much broider proportion® lionexei, a 
mu'cum may even be .a perfect type as regards 
its collection of sivcimcns and ob’bits yet 
may dwindle, in a brief space of time, to a 
ini«crnble, dwarfed concern, eienfually becoming 
a \eritablc travesty of anything worthy of 
the name; or the reverse of this may be the 
outcome. In any case it will depned upon its 
management, nnd this dependence will rest 
upon the mind that controls its healthy growtii 
and developmentr— or leads to its abrogation, its 
decadence, ultimate stagnation, and disappear- 


ance. Tims we bcc that the modern museum 
administrators are facing a thousand and one 
problems. There lias been no clear poliey to 
regulate the growth of each; and yot it i« evi- 
dent that the conditions vaiy «« much hetnecn 
dififerent (owns nnd different districts that to be 
of real Bcix-’icc (he niu«cum should adapt itself 
to the needs of its locality. 

Owing to continued modification nnd exton- 
«ion of function®, mu-euins have achieved no 
logical formula of design. There is such a 
dncrsity of purpo'C in mu«euins that there can 
be no rules in regard to the installation, nnd 
every mu«cum js obliged to work out its own 
problems. 

Let UN not be di'hearfcned Rome wa* no. 
built in a da}', but it w.as started in a mmutc 
The start was modc-t, but in time a city stood 
where empty land bad been before. With all 
humility we take courage. The tn«k is a great 
one; there is a small beginning. 

An educated man is one who has his mind 
equipped for understanding and taking bis part 
in the life of the community in which be i« to 
pass Ins days To do this’, ho should under- 
stand the world of the natural life in which lie 
18 place<l, the nature of mankind with which he 
has to de.al TJie more he knows of Natural 
History, of the physical sciences, of the mind of 
man and how it reacts to its surroundings, of 
the action of the man m the pn«t, of the play 
of political and economic forces, the better is 
he able to understand and sympathise w ith his 
fellow creatures, the better is he able to guide 
ins owm life nnd that of others— in short, the 
better citisen will he be 

The Natural Ilistoiy mu«eum widens our 
knowledge of the world in which we live The 
Hi'toneal and Antiquarian mu'cum widens our « 
knowledge of the life of man Neither will 
take the place of the sound and thorough 
know ledge that comes from books, and for 
which we have provision in our public and 
pniMte hbra.Tcs; but both ifrovtde the flJcrstra- 
tions to the knowledge that comes from books 
They stimulate curiosity, and lay the founda- 
tion of knowledge Are we not daily realising; 
more and more the power and value of usual 
education’ They minister, too, to that scn®e 
of beauty, which is one of the most refreshing 
influences in life It is asserted that individual' 
acquire more than ten times as much informa- 
tion through the eye than through any other 
of the sen'K! organs 

If a man looks out over a lake across the 
tops of trees into the distance beyond from tbe^ 
window of his room, he does not know just what 
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is over there; sometimes it is haij* and out of 
focii-, sometimes it is blue and sharp, eomc- 
tiincs it is a sunset with an after-glow of chang- 
ing colours. Always it is restful to the cj'cs, 
and 10 the brain and soul. 

Sometimes it suggests the past, soractimes 
the future, against which the near things of 
the prc'cnt stand in their proper setting and in 
their true values. 

To choose the worthwhile thing and give 
them their actual value demands a background. 
An<! that background comes to us through 
science, art, and history. The background of 
science is one of actual objects and actual facts, 
the background of art is one of legend, tradi- 
tion, idealism and beauty, the background of 
bi^torj* 18 the struggle of right against might 
down through ages Without such backgrounds 
life 1-. ineaninglc'S and truths cannot endure. 

The scr^^ee mu'-cums arc to render in the 
recoiistniciion days now at hand, and in the 
unknown future, must have the qualities of true 
science and true art, becau«o one is dependant 
vijion the other and no sc^^•lce can be lasting 
without both 

In a mu«cura there are two kinds of teach- 
ing which we cany on One is distinctly 
infonnative, and the other may be called 
interpretative. 

If n museum becomes only a storehouse, 
the tendency is to become a luige scpulchure, 
filled with the remains of the antiquities of all 
ngc«. and frequented only by the mourners for 
the dead pa«t, and the deeply conscientious 
student 

In .-o fur as a nui'OUiii caters to the needs 
of sholars (foe* it fill a great need For 
stiKlents- anil research workers form a group 
, winch imi«t be cncourageil and cultivated if wc 
arc to '(cure the fullc-t knowle<lgc of the 
glorioti* lierit.age of the age-, not only a« a joy 
hwt. T,**- w Vici-S* tciT the hettvt wsAev- 
standing and appreciation of the work of the 
pre>.<-ni. But here the cl.a «9 which it is po««ible 
to rc.ach i* sni.'ill and, moreover, many of that 
r!a<« have a tendency to delve only for their 
own per-omal joy and never to eomnnmic.a(e the 
result'* of their work to other* Ami when they 
<lo «ct it down on p.apcr. jt is frequently don*» 
in sucli a way that onlv others a« scholarly as 
thmM'h-e* ran iindcn-tand it: white for the 
gre.at nn« of people, it is too tec!imr.nl and 
diw even to nrou«c intore»t, much le** convey 
infoniiation 

If on the otiicr hand, a mujcum choo«e« to 
Inyomo an ethieational in«titution, and «hape« its 
policy along the broadest lines, it msy haa-e 


the entire commxmity, and many surrounding 
coniniunitics as its field. It may teach not only 
the scholar, whose interest will induce him to 
go to the ends of the earth, if need be, in search 
lor information, but also the amateur, the young 
student, the labourer, the man of education and 
culture, and even the wealthy, who in times of 
peace arc able to travel abroad to see and 
perhaps study in their own peculiar atmo«phcre 
the greatest artistic creations of all times and 
countries. In this waj' it may become one of 
the most important educational institutions in 
the city, and a great power in directing the 
lives of the people along the most wliolesomc, 
beautiful and productive lines. 

The moilcni museum no longer restricts its 
actmties to interesting the casual visitor who 
come- to us doors but organises a constructs e 
ciUicatuinal programme extending to the schools 
and inanj types of cmc organisation* It 
supplies loan collections of specimens, sends out 
lecturers, furnishes motion pictures and other 
lecture materials for oute'de u«o It organises 
and conducts excursions to neaibj’ points where 
nature may be closely studied, and it even 
permits the public to engage in certain collect- 
ing and excavating projects Within its own 
building It maintains on c&cient guide sc^^*lce 
to Its collections, appointing certain hours lor 
children and young people Its lecture halls 
and auditoriums, furnish opportunities for talks 
illu'trateil by the surrounding museum material. 
Chamber music, organ recitals, radio and 
theatrical productions ha\e all been provided 
by museums Organisation* working along 
*imilnr lines arc encouraged to Usc mu-curn 
facilities and many types of nature, art and 
bobby clubs, ha\c been promptcil by mu«cura« 
The acli\-c modem museum presents to its 
public a constantly changing phenomena of 
exhibits drawn from us own collections and 
many types of loan maicrul- winch arc cir- 
culated nationallv. 

The educational service oj a museum « or 
should be, not merely po,«siie, but active. It 
i« not enough to build and stock a inu-cum, and 
to leaxc the I’uhlic to find out its value for 
ihcni'chTs That wa« the older poHcj* or lack 
of policj- A live museum now ende-avour- 
actively to attract the public and to :ntrre«t 
it Tlic principal means arc by labels, by guide- 
lionk*. by photographs (mehiding the popular 
picture post-c.ards) , by special exhibition®, by 
articles m the pn."«. and by lecture* and the 
palleric'. 

Tilt' nni-cum i® a social smicc in«tittition. 
or in other word®, the main function of mu®cuin 
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ia to fccrve tlic tnililic wlio ninintiims it. On the 

otlicr hand tlic public out;ht to be Rcnerom and 

syinpetbelic towards the museum 

luiiipy co-oponttioii betwern tlioin it w im 

po'-iblc to make a iiiu-cum really 

Hence there oUKht to be a cordial relation 

iH-tivecn the imi^eum and the public. 

Co-opcrnlion menna worknif* topether, 

^vorkinR topether requirea petting toptt^ 

Botne nurttn-'c Co-operation in a Eyptenuiic 
\Tny i, tlercforc. to he expected among the 
RiUHnnna eUuated in the eamc f 

vherc each working under much the pmne 
romhtiona ^^ith many things in commom Tins 
co-operation can iicll Iw achieved through a 


rciitml organiration, ix., a Mu'cums A«“oci.i-^ 

Tlirough co-operation, excliaiipc of 
materials is possible and thus email and poor 
mii-eums are bcnefitdl. Al-o the sundus 
materials in a big collection arc well utilised 
instead of being packed in cases unknown and 
burled m dust. . . 

Goode has well slimmed up the position m 
his pai»cr on " museums administration in the 
following words : 

“TIm! dtpee of eivlliiallon to which eny nitioa. 
dtr or protlnce h*i n tbown by the 

dllforter of ft. p..bl.e the libet.hn w.ih 

which itwy *re msmt.ineJ. 

Kh.tin.nJu, Ncp.l. 


reconstruction of INDIA’S NATIONAL FUTURE 
By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


DmuNG this critical time in India’s histoiT. the 
irbcmc faced with many problems 
Sme^f these n?ay be tempora^, incidental to 
« nrrind of transition But there are others 

of the most momentous of our 
agreed that the Hindus nnd 

problems IS fte prevailing ™« 

^‘'^S‘Sn”?ess High Command, led by Mahatma 

?hts Sdy, dU he .1“ KZt 

„ the J'Sf f"' rblant eheque to the 
Congre.s, •*{ ‘«eaiman leaders to dictate their 
mm? for »“h desired Hmdo-Mo^ru 

own terms lui , vears. it has been 

l^v"of the ^Indian National Congress, 
the policy , . j ti,e :Mahatma, to placate 

u^cr the leaderehp j,g nrested from 

Se SS The Communal Award in Bengal 


,8 an mstance of great significance, « 

having Its effect on the political, educational, 
social and cultural life of the Hindu inhabitants 
of Bengal. The Indian National Conpss has 
not openly repudiated the Comrnunal Aiinrd. 
The national anthem, Bande ^laiaram, has to 
be mutilated because the ^iu«salman8 scent . 
idolatry' therein It has been the national song 
of India for more than three decad^ Sung 
every year at the meetings of the Indian National 
Congress and at thousands of other meeting, 

It h« always conjured up bejore the listeners 
the august image of Mother India. How many 
saeet sentiments, acts of martyrdom and loving 
sacrifices, and sufferings and agonies of the 
Indian political struggle arc associated with this 
creat song 1 A’et most of its st^ength.gl^^ng 
lines are to be omitted in order to please the 
Mu'salraans ! The seal of the Calcutta Uni- 
\ersitv must drop its symbols because they 
wound the hvppr-®«nsitive religious feelings of the 
Mussalman* The efficiency’ of many adm:ni«- 
tratne posts is to be sacrificed at the altar of 
this communal deity. The elaims of the better- 
qualified Hindus must go to the wall because 
hlussalmnns, though mucli less qualified, must be 
pitch-forked to various administrative posit’ons 
The Indian National Congress, in its wild 
enthu«iaun to create lltndu-Mo'lem unity, seems 
to ha\c forgotten the aery soul of Tndi.a_. which 
represents an ideal that has kept Indian hie 
and culture aliie from time out of mind 

The Moslem League has its own idea oi 
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solving this knotty problem. In the provinces 
Tdiere the Mussalmans are in the majority, they 
must control the administration. In the pro- 
vinces where they arc in the minority' they 
must be accorded special rights and privileges 
The Moslem League further considers it to be 
within the realm of practical politics to create 
a Moslem federation of states including Sindh, 
Kashmere, the Punjab, the North-tVestem 
Frontier Provinces and Bengal, and jffihate it 
to the Mussalman states outside India. Tlicy 
are not yet awakened from the dream of a 
Pan-Islamic Empire extending from the Rock 
vof Gibraltar to Bunna 

The Hindu Mahasabha, in sheer self- 
defence, has promulgated a programme for the 
safeguarding of Hindu culture. Its avowed 
opponent is the Moslem League which has the 
twit euppott nt e. large number of Mussalmans 
in addition to the active support of its own 
members. Naturally, the Hindu Mabasabha 
has also a militant programme and believes that 
"India can achieve her freedom by ignoring (he 
Mussalmans if necessary After all, India has 
been the tountrj- of the Hindus and even now 
they form three-fourths of her population 

In this welter of conflicting parties, the real 
•issue is likely to be foigotten WTiat is the 
meaning of the present unrest in India ? Is the 
political ideal an end in itself or a means to ao 
end ? Are cause and effect dissimilar, or ar? 
they the same thing in two forms 

India, with the possible exception of China, 
represents the oldest civilization on earth The 
civilizations evolved by the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians have 
di«appear«?d after leaving their legacies for the 
benefit of humanity Indian culture has not 
only survived the unyielding course of time, but 
is still producing creative thinkers in the realms 
of religion, philoso^y, art and science This 
very fact should con%unce one that the vinlity 
of the Hindu race is not exhausted, and that it 
has its share to contribute to the evolution and 
enrichment of the future civilization of the 
world. Like the indiridual, a nation also has a 
soul, which expresses itself in the different 
activities of national life TVhen the soal ceasea 
to function, the nation dies The soul of Indiit 
i« not dead 

What does the soul of India represent ? 
It emphasizes the spiritual value of life It has 
developed Hindu art, science, philosophy, relt- 
pon, statecraft, sociolosy’ and literature in ke^ 
ing with this ideal. The mission of India haS 
always been spiritual The message of the 
-great leaders of Indian thought is the divinity 
41—10 


of soul, the harmony of religions, the oneness 
of Hcistence and the unity of God. Hindu cul- 
ture in its infinite ramifications has centred it- 
self around these ideals. Each soul is potentially 
di\une. The goal of evolution is to manifest 
this divinity The methods of achieving this 
ideal are various, suited to different tempera- 
ments. All religions are but so many pathways 
to reach the same goal. Therefore, all religions 
are true to their respective adherents. Hindus 
have never believed m the ideal of ‘ the only 
true reli^on.’ The oneness of existence, realized 
by the Hindu seers, is the basis of the Hindu 
moral and ethical injunctions. Love or kind- 
ness 13 not based upon the precept of a man or 
a book, but it is rooted m the fundamental 
verity that all are one and therefore indissolubly 
interrelated. Believing in the unity of God, 
the Hindus have shown a unic^ue spirit of 
toleration to all religious forms Jews and 
Christians found shelter in India during the 
very early period of the Christian era and have 
been accorded fullest religious freedom. The 
Parsis, after being driven from home, took refuge 
in India where no one has e\er interfered with 
their social, economic or religious life. Even m 
recent times, the Hindus have built mosques 
for the Mussalmans and churches for the 
Christians. Manu is the only great law-giver 
to say that perfect man can be found even out- 
side the pale of his own society — in Manu’s case, 
Hindu society 

The secret of the umversalism of the Hindus 
lies in the fact that they never emphasized the 
earthly ideal over the spiritual Our actions 
and achievements m this relative world are only 
symbols of the transcendental Reality in which 
diversity does not exist. 

The social life of the Hindus reflects their 
spiritual ideal The most striking feature of 
Hindu society is the respect accorded to woman- 
hood. With it IS closely associated the Hindu 
concept of the Motherhood of God which has 
given its depth and beauty to the Christian 
Madoimahood. The ideal of the caste-system 
has been to eliminate fnction and competition 
among members of the same guild and to empha- 
size that the spirit of consecration is nobler than 
that of co-operation and competition. The 
members of a high caste are called upon to 
make sacnfices for those of the lower ones 
Life itself, denotmg a journey to a cherished 
goal, is divided into four stages, each of which 
has its own responsibility and duty. The student 
(Brahmachari) must conseri’e his physical and 
mental powers for the future realization of a 
hi^er ideal. The householder (Grihastha) must 
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lifirticipate in various civic duties of life and 
fulfil bjologicfl) cnivings by pcrjwtuation of Ums 
race, wliicli nlonc ensure a t)io continuity of a 
culture. 'During tiie llurd stage (Vnnanrastlia) 
the husband and wife together rhoula lead a 
contemplative life. During the fourth Btage 
(Sannyasa) each person should \valk in eingio 
file. lie or she, then, should enjoy the frec<lom 
of spirit and help others by sotting before them 
the shining example of detachment. In the 
f'.'imo spirit the Hindu thinkers h-ave evolved 
four ideals to be sought by each man with his 
own efforts (Purushartha) . Pundatnental and 
basic is Dkarma, the law of riglitcousncss, uni- 
que for each individual, the .law of his inner 
being and growtii, wiiich functions in unison with 
the Dharmas of otiicr beings. It etrengthens 
the outlook of charily to all. Arlha, or econo- 
mic security, is n means of self-expression. 
A’ama is the satisfaction of the artistic and 
ncstlictic desires innate in all men. Moksha, or 
liberation, is the culmination of the tfirce afore- 
said ideals wherein a man finds iua true fufit- 
ment. 

This, in short, is the true spirit of the Hindu 
culture that has been evolved through the labour 
and efforts of centuries The Hindu race is 
rooted in this spirit. Tlie leaders of Hindu 
thought have in the past borrowed freely from 
other cultures in order to strengthen their funda- 
mental ideal. In the future reconstruction of 
India, our modern leaders must not lose eight 
of this Hindu tradition We may accept ideas 
from Moscow or Berlin, London or Washington, 
only in order to revivify our own racial ideal. 

The present Indian unrest is not merely 
political. Tlie soul of India is tfj’mg to rouse 
itself from its age-long slumber. And for the 
reawakening of India, political freedom la abso- 
lutely necessary Without this freedom India 
cannot fulfil her destiny. A slave nation can- 
not have its voice heard in the. comity of nations 
Political dependence has paralysed our national 
existence. It has been diying up the veiy sap 
of our life. But mere political freedom, achieved 
somehow, will not solve India’s problem Poli- 
tical freedom is a means to an end. The end is 
the revivification of India’s spiritual ideal itself. 

The means determines the end The end 
will defeat itself if the means loses sight of what 
India stands for. Hence, the compromise witli 
the Mussalmans at every step, to attain freedom 
somehow, will have a destructive effect upon the 
future of India. In ail phases of India’s nation- 
al struggle, the leaders must remember that free 
India will proclaim to the world the great ideak 
of her people. That is what the world eagerly 
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expects from India. Tlie western countries artr 
becoming disillusioned with uninepired m-iterial- 
i<im. Anxious eyes have already been turned 
to India for liglit. Ixivers of truth all over the 
world eagerly pray that India may not fail 
them. 

The education given in Indian universities 
must be attuned to the fundamentals of Hindu 
religion and phiJosopiiy. We have no quarrel' 
if the Mussalman and the Christian institutions- 
iropart their respective ideals to their students. 
But what a pity that Hindu boys and girls com- 
plete their education in the schools and collcgca- 
without learning nnything of Hinduism 1 It is 
all the more tragic because the Hindus boast 
of tlicir spirituahty. On the pica of rcfigious- 
ncutrality, the universities controlled by the- 
government have been depriving iJie Hindu 
students of their birthright and heritage. But 
the Bible is taught w ilh impunity in the colleges 
under the control of Christian miss'onarics. In 
the eminent Universities of England and thc- 
United States, under State control, religious ser- 
vices arc held in the college chapels. The Gov- 
ernment of India, wJietber Congress or British, 
roust recognise that the primary duty of the 
administration is to safeguard and intensify the- 
great Indian tradition. It is very sad to think 
that many of the Indian public leaders have? 
only a v'ague idea of India’s mission. 

I know I have touched upon a very delicate' 
subject The hfussolmans w'dl at once raise the 
cry of communahsm. No question of com- 
munalism is involved here From tune imme- 
morial, the Hindus have been living in India. 
They arc solely responsible for its culture. 
India’s destiny is in their keeping. But the very 
catholicity and universahsm of Hinduism pre- 
cludes the remotest possibility of the Hindus 
bemg unjust or unkind to the other races living 
in India. The Hindus have helped and will' 
help other races in the fulfilment of their res- 
pective ideals. Mussalmans and Christians may 
even /ulfiJ very koporiaot Iiwctisiss ia Jn^ias 
national life But they roust recognise the goal 
of the Indian national culture 

May we offer a word of advice to the 
Mussalmans ? The root cause of the Hindu- 
Mostem trouble lies in the fact that when the 
Hindus by their sacrifice and suffering arc about 
to free India from foreign control, the Muss.al- 
tnans, who have heretofore kept themselves aloof 
from this fight, are now' commg forward to share 
the result of tlie battle. They want to mono- 
polise the lion’s share Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the Hindus h.ave courted 
death, exile, imprisonment and untold sufferings • 
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ior India’s freedom. The Mussalmans, as a 
-class, not only held themselves aloof, but even 
KDfIcrcd positive opposition. There have been, 
•of course, some JIussalmans who suffered with 
the Hindus. But their number has been ne^i- 
gibie. Let the Mussalmans now wholeheartedly 
join the Hindus in this struggle for freedom 
and they will, m the end. have their share of 
gioT>'. In the light of past history and present 
.events, the Hindus have everj’ right to be sus- 
picious of the Mussalmans. It is for the Mussal- 
mans to remove this suspicion. 

Ever}’ country has an ideal, and the people 
inhabiting the country must be loyal to it, other- 
wise anarchy and confusion reign. The United 
States of America contain people from many 
nations of Europe. The Atlantic seaboard is 
influenced by English tradition But the French, 
German and Italian ideals arc professed by 
•other communities. Still all these ideals are 
subordinated to the American Ideal. Ewry 
American, irrespective of his origin, is loyal to 
Amcricani'm 

Americanism is an abiding faith in the cor- 
rectness and justice of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Bill of Rights. 


Americanism is a way of life based on this 
ab'dti^ faith. It is a willingness to liv’e in 
peace and harmony with one's feliowmen, re- 
gardless of political and religious differences. 
Americanism is a willingness to apply to others 
the principles of free speech, free press and free- 
dom to worsliip God. It is a willingness to live 
for the principles of America in peace, as well 
as to die fw them m war Americanism brings 
to each American that liberty under law and 
regard for law which means liberty and happi- 
ness for each American citizen. 

In this period of our national life when 
the leaders of Indian thought are thinking in 
terms of future reconstruction, it is imperative 
that there should be a clear understanding of 
what Indian culture stands for. AH efforts 
should be made and. all energies harnessed to 
the fulfilment of that ideal. Nothing retards 
progress more than confusion of the goal. 
Nothing IS more dangerous in battle than the 
inability of the leaders to face the stark reality. 
And nothing so much instils courage and faith 
m the soldiers as the vision of toe promised 
land to which the captain is to guide them. 

New YotL 


EMERSON AND NATHANIEL HAT^THORNE 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


In Emersan’s sketch of Brook Farm, he wrote : 
■“ In and around Brook Farm, whether as racra- 
bera, boarders, or risitors, were many persons 
remarkable for character, intellect or accora- 
pUshments”; and, after mentioning some of 
them, he added : " There, too, was Hawthorne, 
with his cold, yet gentle, genius " 

Though for many years Emerson and 
Hawthorne were neighbors in Concord, yet, 
strengcly, they never became intimate. 
Hawthorne was a recluse and, while be enjoyed 
oeca'ional walks with Emerson, he would not 
pay vi«it« to his home. Emerson's son, Dr. 
Edward Emerson, tells this stor>' • " Hawthorne 
cnco broke through his hermit usace and honored 
Mi-s Ellen Emer-on, the friend of his daughter, 
•with .a formal call on a Sund.'iy evening. It was 
the only lime, I think, that he ever c.ame to the 
Emerson liou«c except when pcrsuadi^ to come 
in for a few* moments on the rare occas’ons when 
!he walked with my father. On this ocearion 


he did not ask (or either Mr. or Mrs. Emerson 
but announced that his call was on Miss Ellen. 
Unfortunately, she had gone to bed; but he 
remained for a time talking with my sister 
Edith and me, the schoolmaster of his children. 
To corer his shyness he took up a stereoscope 
on the center-table ami began to look at the 
pictures After looking at them for a time ho 
a'kcd where these views were taken IVe told 
him they were pictures of Concord houses, the 
Concord Common and the mill-dam; on hearing 
of which, he expressed surprise and interest; 
but evidently he was as unfamiliar with the 
center of the village where he had lived for 
j'cars, as a deer or a wood-thru«h would be. 
lie walked through it often on his way to the 
cars, but was too shy or too rapt in his own 
thought to know what was there.” 

Of one of the long walks the two men took 
together, Emerson writes in his Journal : 
"SeptcanbcT 27 (1S42) was a fine day, and 
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Hawthorne and I set fortii on a waJk. The 
days of September are so rich that it seems 
natural to tramp to the end of one’s strength. 
Fringed gentians, a tliom-bush with red fruit, 
wild apple-trees whose fruit hung like berries, 
and grape-vines, were the decorations of our 
path. 

“ Our walk had no incidents. It needed 
none, for we were in excellent spirits and had 

much conversation We, sober men, easily 

pleased, kept on the outside of the land and 
did not by so much ss a request of a eap of 

milk, creep into any farm-house 

Afternoon, we reached Stowe, and dined, 
and then continued our journey toward the 
^^llage of Han,’ard, making our day’s walk, 
according to our best computation, about Iwenf}' 
miles. The last miles, however, we rode in a 
wagon, having been challenged by a friendly, 
fatherly gentleman who knew my name and my 
father’s name and historj'. Next rooming, we 
began our walk at sbr-thirty o’clock, for the 
Shaker Village,— distance three and a half miles. 
WTiilst the good Shakers were getting ready 
our breakfast, we had conversation with two 
of the brethren who gave us an honest account, 
by yea and by nay, of their faith and practice 
From the Shaker Village we came to Littleton 
and thence to Acton, still in the same redundance 
of splendor, finishing the nineteen miles of our 
second day before four in the afternoon ” 

ilOncurc Conn ay begins one of the chapters 
of bis book, “ Emerson at Homo and Abroad,” 
with this striking picture of the contrast between 
Hawthorne and Emerson 

“ On a day in Concord I saw the two men 
whom Michael Angelo might have cho«en as 
emblems of Morning and Evening, to be carved 
over the gates of the New World Emerson 
emerged from his modem home, with ‘ shining 
roomin'’ face,’ his eye beaming with its newest 
vision of the golden ye.ir Ilanthome at the 
other extreme of the village, c.'ime slowly out 
of the “ Old ^^ansc,'’— the grey-cablcd mansion 
made famous by his genius — trod stepped along 
the avenue of ancient ash-trees, which consti- 
tuted a fit frame around him A superb man 
this Hawthorne ' His erect, full and 
shapely figure might bare belonged loan athlete, 
were it not for the grace and resme The 
massiN-e forehead and brow, with dark locks on 
citlier side, the strong no-c and mouth, might 
be the physiognomy of a militarj- man or politi- 
cal leader— some men impelled by powerful 
public rations; but wUb this man there came 
through (ho -oft eyes a gentle glow whieh 
suffused the face and spiritualized the form. No 


wonder such fascination held Hawthorne's 
college fellows to him I Longfellow used to talk 
in poetrj' when his early days at Bowdoin 
(coilegej nRh Hawthorne were his theme. As 
Hawthorne came down the avenue, unconscious 
of nnj' curious or admiring eye, everj' step a 
leap, what were the trees whispering to h'la ? 
Perhaps secrets of that “ Old Manse ” 1 It is 
almost a solemn reflection that in the same 
historic mansion and perhaps in the same room 
were wntten two books so famous, yet so 
strange)}' different, as Hawthorne's ‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse ' and Emerson’s ‘ Nature 

Emerson esteemed Hawthorne, the man, 
but for Hawthorne, the .author, he had no praise. 

“ I do not think any of Hawthorne’s books 
worthy of his genius,” he said. “ I admire the 
man, who is simple, amiable, truth-loving and 
frank in con^ ersation, but I never read his books- 
with pleasure; they are too j-oung.” He even 
went so far as to confide to his Journal, — 
"Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputation as a writer 
is a vciy pleasing fact, becau«e his writing is not 
good for anjihing and this is a tribute to the 
man.” .Again be wrote,— “ Hawthorne invites 
Ills readers too much into his study, opens the 
process before them. As if the confectioner 
should say to his cuMomers, ‘Now let us make 
the cake.'” 

In the following commiTiit by Emerson's 
son regarding his father’s feeling toward 
Hanthome, there is a hint at the C'lplanation 
of Emerson’s inability to appreciate Hawthorne’s 
writmgb “ Mr. Hawthorne always interested 
mv father by his fine personality, but the glooruj- 
and uncanny twilight of hi« books was one in 
which Mr. Emerson could not breathe, and he 
never eould read in them far ” 

That Hawthorne had great admiration for 
Emerson i« testified by tiie»o word* of his in 
“ Mo^-es from an Old M.ansc,” which arc a 
verv appreciative tribute to h’s distinguished 
neighbor . “ It was good to meet him in the 
wood path** Or sometimes in our avenue, with 
that pure intellectual glc.am riiffuring about his 
presence like the garment of n shining one; and 
he so quiet, so simple, so without pretention, 
cncountenng each man alive as it expecting to 

receive more than he would impart It was 

impossible to dwell in his vicinity without inhal- 
ing more or Ic's tlio mountain atmosphere of his 
lofty thought.” 

In Mnj' 1864, Hawthome died in the roid*t 
of !ii« work, leaving n book h.alf written. 
I^ngfellow expre«*ed in ver«c wljat all flic- 
nOTchst’a friends doubtless felt : 
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“The lovely town was v\lute with apple bloom 
And tile great elms o’erhead, 

Dark shadows wove on their etlierial looms, 

Shot through with golden thread. 

But the one face I looked for was not there. 
The one low voice v>as mute; 

Onl}' an unseen presence tilled the air. 

And bafEed ray pursuit. 

There, in seclusion and remote from men, 

The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! uho shall lift that nand of magic power. 
And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
■Unfinished must remam.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Harvtbome soon after 
her husband’s death, Emerson wrote : “ I have 
had my own pain in the loss of your husband. 
He was ahvnys a mine of hope to me, and I 
promised mjself a rich future some day, when 
ue should botli be less engaged m tyranical 
studies and habitudes, and therefore when I 
could ha%c unreserved intercourse with him. I 
thought I could well wait his tune and mine 
for uliat was so well worth waiting And, as 
he always appeared to me superior to his per- 
formances, I counted this yet untold force an 
in«urance of a long life ” 

In his Journal he thus expressed his feel- 
ings • “ I have found m Hawthorne’s death « 
surprise and a disappointment I thought hum 
a greater man than any of his works betray, 
and that there was still a great deal of work in 
him, and that he might one day shor\- a purer 
power. Moreover, I have felt sure — that I could 
well w ait his time — his unwillingness and caprice 
— and might one day conquer a friendship It 
would have been a happiness, doubtless to both 
of us, to have come into habits of unreserved 
intercourse. It was easy to talk with him, — 
there were no barriers, — only he said so little 
that I talked too much and stopped only because, 
as he gave no indication, I feared to exceed. 
He showed no egoti'^m or self-assertion, — ^rather 


a hunuhty, and, at one time, a fear that he had 
written himself out. One day, when I found 
him on the top of his hill m the woods, he paced 
back the path to his house and said, ‘ This path 
is the onlj' remembrance of me that will remain.' 
Now it appears that I waited too long.” 

The day after Hawthorne’s funeral, 
Emerson wrote in his Journal : “ Yesterday,. 
May 23 (1864) , w e buried Hawthorne in Sleepy 
Hollow, in a pomp of sunshine and verdure 
and gentle winds. James Freeman Clarke read 
tlie service m the church and at the grave. 
Longfellow, Holmes, Agassiz, Hoar, Dwight, 
Whipple, Norton, Alcott, Hillard, Fields, Judge 
Thomas and I attended the hearse as pall- 
bearers The church was copiously decorated 
with white flowers delicately arranged. The 
corpse was unwillingly shown, — only a few 
moments, to th« company of his friends But 
It was noble and serene in its aspects, — a calm, 
and powerful head A large company filled the 
church and the grounds of the cemetery All 
was so bright and quiet that pain or mourning 
was hardly suggested and Holmes said to me 
that it looked like a happy meeting Clarke, 
in the church said that Hawthorne had done 
more justice than any otlier to the shades of 
life, shown a sjTupathy with the crime in our 
nature, and, like Jesus, was the friend of sinners 
I -thought there was a tragic element in the 
event that might be more fully rendered, — in 
the painful solitude of the man, which, I sup- 
pose, could not longer be endured, and he died 
of It ” 

On May 9, 1929, a bust of Hawthorne was 
unveiled m the New- York University Hall of 
Fame Professor William L\on Phelps of Yale, 
gh-mg the address for the occasion, thus sum- 
med up the view Amencan letters have come to 
hold of Hawthorne’s literary rank : 

“ Hawthorne is our foremort create e liter- 
ary artist; he stands alone on the heights, with 
no one to challenge his pre-eminence He is 
not relatively but absolutely great and has an 
unassailable place in the front rank of the 
no\'elists of the world His reputation was 
never noisy, but it has steadily widened and 
increases with the increase of years." 



JKUEMYBENTIIAMAND nABWIOIIUN KOY 

13 y Pnop. ICALTDAS NAG, D.Litt. (Paris) 


3n the month of September, the name of the 
illustrious Raja Rnmmolmii Roy will be remem- 
bered by many in connection with his death 
jinniversary meetings. I may be permitted to 
draw the attention of the public to n \cry 
important letter acldrc'sed to the Raja the 
great Britisli philosopher-jurist Jeniny 
J3cnthani (17-18-1832). The letter was original- 
ly published by Dr. J. RoA\ring, Editor of the 
collected works of J. Benthnm, in Vol. 10, pp. 
.689*92. For a copy of this valuable letter I 
thank Dr. Jatindra Kumar Majumdar, M.A., 
Ph.D. (London) w ho, with his collaborator 
.Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, has opened a new 
chapter in the study of Rammohun literature 
by Ins and Mr Chanda’s “ Selections from 
Oflieial Letters and Documents," 1938, and who 
is publishing another important volume on 
•"Rammohun Roy and the Last Mughals, ” 
•now in the press. 

Bentham’a letter to Ramrooliun bears no 
•date; but the year of the correspondence max 
Le accepted as 1828, for Bentham writes : “If 
1 live seven days longer, I shall be four score,” 
jind Bentham was born m 1748. Before 
addressing this his first letter to Rammohun, 
■Bentham admits that liis character was made 
"known to him “ by our excellent friends Colonel 
"Young, Colonel Stanhope and Mr Buckingham ” 
Of the three, Mr James Silk Buckingham, 
"Editor of the Calcutta Jounuil (founded 2nd 
'October, 1818), as we know, nas introduced to 
Rammohun as early as June, 1818, when Buck- 
ingham was “surprised at the unparalleled 
accuracy of his language " In 1^3, Bucking- 
ham’s Journal was suppressed and he was order- 
ed to leax-e India for England, which proxoked 
Rammohun to draft that famous memonal 
ogain't the press ordinance which was char.ac- 
tensed b)' Miss Collet ns “ the Anopagitica of 
Incli.xn historx- ” During tlrs period of his, 
activities, the Raja was taking keen interest 
In the freedom mox’cments of the world In a 
letter to Mr Buckingham, d.xted August 11, 
1821, the Raja wrote : 

■‘From the late unhsppr news I am obliged «< 

I shall not ’ - -- — 

.eWed to the nations < 

Sir’S 

■of the Neapofitana aa my own and ifieir enero-M aa oi 
"E* miea to^ liberty and friends of despotism hare ne 
leen and never wit be nllimalely successful” 


In 1823, as reported in the Edinburgh 
Magazine, the Raja g-nve a public dinner at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta on receipt cf (he news 
of the successful ri«!ng of the Spanish Colonies 
in South America against the despotic authority 
of Spain 

In the light of these facts, we may seek 
new meanings in some prts of the letter of 
Bentham as well ns in the rcccnth’ di«coxcrcd 
presentation copy to Rammohun of the original 
Spam«h edition of the Consftfufion of Cadiz, 
which is now deposited in the Rammohun 
Libraiy'. 

With regard to Bentham-Rammohun rela- 
tionship I find it significant that in 1828 
Bentham, while drawing the attention of 
Rammohun to his Codification Proposal, insti- 
tutes a significant comparison between Ram- 
mohun and Del Valle, the renowned leader of 
Guatemala, Central America : 

• ** I hear blot apeVeo of, from Virioua ipiancra, ta by 

far ibe m«u raiimable Ban that late Spanteh America 
hat produced. If there be anylbise that you could like 
10 trantmit to him. it would be a tiscere pletrure to me 
(0 receive St and iran>inii it to bn eccordiosly. Yours 
and hit are kindred aoult.” 

This proves beyond doubt that Rammohun 
xvas not only syropathetie in a general sense 
with the freedom movement of Latin America, 
but that he was pos«ibly carrj'ing on corres- 
pondence witi) some of its patriots and thought- 
leaders like Del Valle. The future alone may 
rexcal more rclexent facts, but m the mean- 
time we understand why a special copy of the 
Oonsfifution of Cadiz was presented to “ A1 
Liboralisino del Noble, Sabio y Virtuoso Brama 
Ram-mohan Roy.” The nboxe dedication was 
wTitten, in beautiful hand script, on behalf of 
La Compama de Fihpnas or the Company of 
the Philippine®, n Spi’nish group wh’ch, in some 
unkaow n date, presented Rammohun w ith a copy 
of the printed text of the Consfifuf.on of Cadiz 
promulgated on the I9th of March, 1812. The 
date of presentation of the book to Rammohun 
mu't be later than 19th March, 1812. I have 
eviniinrd r.arefully the printed text (badly 
damaged, alas ') and the dcdicatcrj' page 
written and decorated by hend 1 ex.am'ned 
al«o c.arefully the list of the various members 
of the deputation who presented to the Spanish 
King, the Reform Decrees, emerging finally as 
the Constitxition of Cndis. * Guatemala was re- 
* On the ISth of March, 1812, with Vicente Pasqutl 
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presented there not by Del Valle but by Deputy 
Antonio Larranzabal, nho may belong to the 
earlier generation of patriots, for ue get a clear 
interval of 16 years between the Constitution 
of Cadiz and the letter of Bentham to Ram- 
mohun. 

Bentham was one of the pioneers of Penal 
Law Reforms and he was barely 27 years of 
age when he published his " Rationale of Punish- 
ment and Reward ” (1775). Ten years after, in 
1785, while staying for a while nith his brother, 
an officer in White Russia, Bentham developed 
his idea of Panopticon or inspection house, 
about which he m-ites in detail to Rammohun 
seeking his co-operation. After the fall of the 
Bastille ViC find Bentham honoured with the 
status of a " French citizen " and as such he 
wrote a memorable appeal to the French people 
urging them to “ emanc’pate the Colonies.” With 
the openmg of the 19tli centurj* we find Bentham 
establishing intimate relations with Jfr. James 
Mill, the famous historian of Briti«h India and 
the father of John Stuart Mill. After the fall of 
Napoleon ue find Bentham corresponding with 
Wellington, Quincy Adams and Bolhar, the 
liberator of Latin America In 1823, Bentham 
helped substantially the cause of radicahsro by 
establishing the Westminster Review with Dr. 
John Bowring as t he Editor . In 1828, when he 
as President, a deputation o( Spaniards presented to the 
King the Eeforra Decrees s>iih a new to circulating them 
to all the official authorities and nations under the 
SpaitUh hlonatch; (a lodos {<u «uto<r(dades y paeilos de 
ta Manar^uia). The rtry neat day (19 March. 1812) 
the Canslitufion of Cadiz was formally accepted. 


was addressing his first letter to Rammohun, he- 
was writing a letter in French, to Mehomet Ali, 
the Khedive of Egypt, urging him to give a 
Constitution to Egypt and to declare indepen- 
dence from Turkey. When the Raja land^ in 
England in April, 1831, the first man to call 
on him at the Adelphi Hotel, London, was the- 
venerable British Philosopher Jeremy Bentham, 
83 years of age. In June, 1831, Dr. Bowring^ 
in welcoming the Raja at the reception of the 
Bntish Unitarian Association m.ade that memor- 
able speech in which he classed Rammohun with 
"a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton ” 
Within a few months of his arrival we find 
Bentham establishing the Parliamentarj' Candi- 
date Society to help returning to Parliament, 
among others, “Rammohun Roy a Hindoo ”■ 
We hope that these facts would stimulate further 
researches into the career of this great son of 
India and champion of human freedom 

t“l am sure that it is impossible to girc expression 
to lho*e sestimenls of intere<t and imticipation with wbicb 
his advent here is associated in all oar minds. 1 re- 
collect some writers have indulged tbein*elves vriilf 
enquiring what they shonld feel if any of ihove time- 
honoured men whose names have lived through the 
vici$«itades of ages, sould appear among them. They 
have endeavoured to imagine what would be their sensa- 
tions if a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, 
were nnespeetedly to honour them with their pte«enee. 
1 recollect that a Poet, who has well been called divine,, 
has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those 
who first visited the souihern hemi'phere, and saw, for 
the first Doe, that beautiful constellation, the Coidea 
Gross. It was with feeUngs such as they underwent, ihu 
I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in your same- 
tbe hand of welcome to the Ea}a Rammohun Roy.” 


TO RASIMOnUN ROV i A LETTER 
Bt JEREMY BENTHAM 


1828. 

IvTEvSELT Admired and Dearly Beloved Collaborator in 
the Service of Mankind ! Your character is made known 
to me by our eace’.lent friends. Col. Yeung. Col Stanhope, 
and Mr Buckiogbem. Your works, by a book in which 
I read, a style which, but for the name of an Hindoo, 
I should have ascribed to the pen of a tupetiorly well- 
educated and instructed Englishman A jnsMiow- 
pubU‘lied work of mine, which I send hy favoor o( 
Mr* koung, ethihils my view of the foundations of human 
belief, specially applied to the practice of this country m 
maiien of law. 

Now at the brink cf the grave, (for I want but a 
month or two of foiir«core,) among the most delightful 
of my reflections, is the hope. 1 am notwithstanding f^mg 
myself with, of renderine my labours of some considerable 
use to the hundred millions, or thereabontK of whom 1 
understand that part of your population which is under 
Engli'h governance or influence is composed 

U'lth Mr Mill's work of Bnti«h India you can scarcely 
fail to be more or Icm acquainiej. For these three or 
fonr-and-lwenly years he has numbered him»ell among 
my disciples; for ii'wardt of twenty years he has been 


receiving my mstinclions; for about the half of each oF 
five years, he and his family have been my pie«ls. If not 
adequately known already, his situation in the East India 
Company’s service can be explained to you by (^h Young. 
My papers on Ertdence, — those papers which you now see- 
in pnnt — were in his hands, and read through hy him, 
while occupied in hii ihovenoticed great work; a work 
from which more pracUcally applicable information on 
rile aubject of government and policy may be derived (1 
think I can venture to say) than from any other as yet 
extant: though, as to style, I wish I could, with truth and 
sincerity, pr-nounce it equal to yours. 

For these many years a grand object of his ambi- 
tion has been to provide for British Indiau in the room 
of the abominable existing B)«te-n, a pood sj-s’em of 
judiaal procednre. wiiH c judicial establishment adequate 
to |he adnunisiralion of it; and for the composition of it 
his reliance has ail along been, and continues to be. on 
tne. What I have written on these subjects wants l.ltle 
®! being complete: so little that, were 1 lo die to-morrow, 
there are tho«e that would be able la put it in order and 
carry it through the press. 

What he ainu at above all things is,— the giving 
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EHANGING INDIA : yin Anthology of ITnltnss 
‘Jrom Rata Rammohun Roy to Jaicaharlal Aehra Edited 
by Raja Roo ond Iqbal Singh, George Allen & I/ntrin 
Ltd„ London, Price S shiUingi net. 

This book contains seleerions from the wiiiings of 
“Raja Rammohun Roy. Mahirshi Devendranath Tagore (in 
translation), Syed Ahmed Khan (In translation). Bal 
Gangadhai Tilak, JaS'ii*h Chunder Bose. Rabindranath 
■Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, G. K. Gokbale, M. K. 
'Gandhi, Chitiaranjan Das, Aorobindo Gho«e, R. P. 
Paranjpye, Ananda K, Cooraaraswainy, Dfobammad Iqbal. 
C. Rajagopaltehari, S Radha Kri’hnan, J. Kn^hnsmutti, 
and Jawaharlil Nehru. 

As the aim of this anthology, according to tbe authors, 
is to give a comprehets^ve idea of the evolution of 
Indian thought In soeial, political and pbilosonhrcs] 
spheres during the pa*t hundred year*, the pieces selected 
are all in pto>e. The persons vrho<e u-ntiags have been 
drawn upon are all important men So H rasnot be 
'toggested that the writing* of any one of them should 
Tiave been omitted But every thinking reader may 
sugge'i the names of some more persons from whose 
writings •ome selections could have been made It is 
not in thai spirit thst we ‘ugge*! that «ome extract* 
should have heen made from the speeches and writings 
«f Ananda Mohan 6o*e and Surendrauatb Bauerjei. as 
without an acquaintance with their view* the passage 
from “ Liberalism ” to “ Exiremhm ” in politics in Bengal 
cannot be understood. For thst reasin Bepin Chandra 
Pal al'O could haie been included 

authors rightly ©b«erTe that “ Baja Ramniohun 
Boy is the fir»t ol our modern*. Though the India *1 
hi* lime vrss decadent it could «till boast of a niJiurc. 
so that Raja Rammohun Rov was able with ^znity to 
jiidgf and a^'imilate the new values brought over bv the 
European trader. He was al«o bom at a tune when. 
de*piie the internal di«order« of the country. India was 
still a nation which could treat the newcomers with a 
*^0*0 of equality, so sadly lacking in the generation 
after him. and not to be fonnd again till the advent of 
caniempotary India* This gives a fuller view of Rajs 
Rammohun Roy's per«onalif> than the following senimcea* 

Of the two tendencies that dominate th* Indian seme 
since her contact with Europe, there is one looking 
forward to the Test, and ih» other going back to our 
roots lor in«pirttion; Raja Rammohun Roy repre*enls the 
’nr«! 

SH* that he represented “the other" al««. 

The publication of this anthology is entirely srelcome. 

42-11 


DADABHAI NAOROJI • The Cruvd Old Man op 
Imila . By R. P. Masani. ITtih a Foreieord by Mahatma 
GiratMi. Ei^Ar Illustranons. George Allen and Vrtxcin 
Ltd,, London. Price 16 shUbngt. 

This very brief nouee of this full biography of 
Dadabhai Naoroji must not lead the reader to infer from 
IIS brevity either that its subj'ect Is unimportant or that 
the book IS luumportant. Both lo fact are importaat — 
the hero being, of cour<e, much more important than 
any book about him. 

Indian poktics cannot be fully understood without 
a coDprehensive view of Dadabhai Naoroji’a poLiieal 
actmies. These activities give an idea of the earher 
pbs*es of India’s struggle for freedom in modem times, 
tbe earliest phase beiDg what Raja Rttomohim Roy (with 
some ef his (^workers under his leadership) diX 

But Dadabbo Naoroji was not a mere poLtieal n- 
former He raiwd tbe standard of reform In all diree* 
I ons— social, religious and politicaL Mahatma Gandhi 
conclitdea hit Foreword saih the words *. 

"The <tory of t life so noble and yet so simple 
needs no introduction from me or anybody else." 

That IS pnfectly true To that remark is added 
his wi<h, ** May it br an inspiration to the reader even 
as Dadabhai living was to me 'We are sure it wiB be 
an iD<piraiion to aU earnest readers. 

A fuU index adds to the usefulness of ihe volume. 

TESTAMENT OF INDIA • By Mn. Ha Sen. 
George Aden and Vnutm Lid , London. Price 7s. 6<f net. 

This book gives an account of contemporary move* 
menls ia India, partly directly and partly through vivid 
pen pictures of *ome of the leading personages of the 
pre'CM day Be«ide» an introduction it contains 15 
chaplets, treiting of Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru, Tagove, 
Subhas Bose, Jinnah, Sarojmi Naidu, Abdul Cbaffar 
Khan, Malaviya, Rajendra Prasad. The 'k'ouDger Socialist*, 
TeiTon«ni (iommunali'm. Women's .Movements, The 
Peasant Movemenl. and The Future. The facts stated 
ate generallv correct, though, here and there, there are 
sialeiaents which are only partially true. For example, 
when the aulhorc*s writes, ** it is at Gandhi’s insistent 
demand that even the IcmWe and invincible barriers of 
caste have fallen apart.’’ she gives an incorrect idea of 
the object and achievement of the anli-anlonehability 
movemenl and ignores what the Brahmo Samaj has done 
to break the shackles of caste. Her accDnol of terronsm 
U courageous and outspoken. As to its esnse or caases, 
•he gives greater importance lo Macanliy’s calumny of 
the Bengali people iban perhaps it deserves as a histone^ 
cause of terronsm and gives le»» importance to the parti- 
tion of Bengal and its attendant circumstances. 
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‘V'edic hymns praying for the aid of gods against non- 
-Arypn Jasyui. 

Prof. Teja Singh’s book will serre a Tery useful pnr- 
•po«e as a readable and authentic introduction to Sikh 
■religion and its insinntions, particularly lor those who 
are out'ids the fraternity. Ve wish this \oluine wide 
publicity and sympathetic attention 

K. R. Qakukco 

THE INDIAN STATES IN THE FEDERATION OF 
INDIA ; By D. N. Norta-ane, Kumolnfe Pubfuhing House, 
J939. 

Here is another analytical survey of the position of 
Indian Stales under the Goiernment of India Act, 1935. 
The book is divided into two parts : the first, deroled to 
A general discussion of the position of a unit state in the 
leading federal constitutions of the world, is meant to 
serve as a background for the second, which purposes to 
'be an analysis of the implications and the possible repet- 
<ussioRS of the new Federation upon the intemal and 
-external politics of the Indian States. The author, how- 
-ever, has not considered the financial aspect of the federal 
scheme at all. 

A subject and employee in the Politieal Department of 
Baroda. the author can claim to understand the viewpoint 

the States, and he has clearly stated it in the Ia<t 
•chapter. He has, for instance, explained that the hope 
that had prompted the Princes to declare their watm 
support for the idea of Indian Federation was that it 
might limit Paramounicy and yet succeed in mainiamiog 
the notion of sovereignty of the lodian States against the 
Tederal Government This the Princes have failed to 
■jecure, and that is why Federation, which was heartily 
agreed to by the Princes at the Round Table Conferenee, 
mow ‘knocks at the door of tho Stales as an unwelcome 
guest and Intruder ’ Mr Naravsne proceeds to analyse 
how the scheme creates a Legislature wherein the repre- 
sentatives of the States are in a perpetual tnlnonty and 
where n the individual State is merely a drop in the ocean; 
rn Execuiiie, in the formation and the policy of which 
the Stales are not likely to have any effective voice; and 
a Jud ciary which is impotent not only to prevent the 
■States from the pressure of Faiamountcy outside the 
federal sphere but even the interference of Partmounlcy 
-within it. 

All this would be very sound cntici^m of the new 
constitutional scheme, if we can only assume that the 
Indian Stales are going to perpetually maintain ibrir i<o- 
Irtion of interests from Driu«h India, or eren that she 
Indian Stales are going to perpetually remain the five 
hundred odd feudal and semi-feudal chieftainships that 
they are today without any regard to the rights or wishes 
of their people. But our belief is that the future develop- 
ments in India would inevitably obliterate the group coa- 
fliel l>e ween populations of the Bnti«li Indian Provinces 
and the populations of the Indian Slates and drown it 
into the aby«s of national solidarity, so tbal an emphasis 
upon the gtoup nghts of Indian finales as against Britisfa 
Ind an Provinces seems to us anachronistic and inevitably 

One particular argument in the book needs to be 
•pecificslly coniradicled. Mr. Naravanr arpieS and Sir 
Manubhai Mehta supports the argument in his Foreword, 
that thfr* is nathifig in the federal theory to warrant 
llisi a federal union should be indi«soluhIe and that if 
any prjiected clau«e of the Act is at any lime m the 
future amended, the In«truments of .Acce»«ion of the 
2>a'_es would, in the words of the Secretary of Stale, be 
*“ voidable, though not void.” TTial there is absolutely no 


substance in such a plea was conclusively stated by 
Professor Morgan in his advice to the Chamber of Princes, 
and the Indian States need to be reminded of that advice 
again. I^ofessor Morgan said, “ The States acceding to 
the Federation have no tight of recession. Secession is 
only possible if the Rrili'h Parliament, at the request of 
the States, amends the Act to that effect. This, it may 
be taken as certain, the Imperial Parliament will, as a 
matter of constitutional practice, never consent to do. To 
do so would be to negative the pledge of the ultimate 
grant of Dominion Status made by the Secretary of Slate 
during the passage of the Bill tbroogh the House of Com- 
mons The failure of the Petition of the State of Western 
Australia for recession from the Commonwealth may be 
regarded as a precedent fatal to any chances of such a 
petition by the Indian States being granted and imple- 
mented the Imperial Parliament. In that case, of 
which I can speak with particular knowledge as Counsel 
for the State of Western Australis, the Judicial Committee 
not only rejected the Petition but decided that it could 
not even go into the merits of the case The ground for 
ibeir decision was that the established constitutional con- 
ventions of ihe Empire put it outside the competence of 
Parliament to give effect to such a Petition.” 

On the whole, Kfr, Naravane’s treatment of the sub- 
ject IS careful and serious and deserves study. 

Bool Grand 

THE TOWN AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION t 

By Dand V. Clou. John Lant, London. Price 3s 6d. 

This Litle book gives a most utexeiting cocapeelua 
of the various features of urban Lfe — physical, ecoDonic 
and moral, and of the probLms connected with them. 
Mr. Class is a i ell known student of the subject, and 
in this book be summarires not only the coneluslone 
arrived at by other investigations but also his own 
diagnosis. It will be found useful and suggestive by U 
who are interested in the growth and development of 
arbanisDi — a phenomenon which has become very 
pronounced even in India which Mr. Glass does not 
include among the countries in which urban influence 
IS pre-emiocni. 

After defining the scope of his subject in the intro- 
ductory chapter Mr. Class goes on to trace the evolution 
of urbanism from the age of the Sumerian civilization to 
the preseut time. This historical account is followed by 
two of the most interesting chapters of the book, in which 
the demographic, economic and psychological characteristics 
of towns and of t-wn^iwelJers are described. They give 
in brief the essential features of the urban physiognomy. 
The analysis is rounded off by some anticipations of the 
future while Mr Class points out that the first and the 
most obvious trend is the increasing urbanization not only 
of the WeMern world but of large parts of the East too, 
he also realizes that certain forces, such as the failing 
birth-rate or a war mighl not only check the movement 
but cause a breakdown Apart from this possibility, 
there is room lor developments which will better 
integrate the town with the general scheme of society. 
In regard to this urgent need Mr Glass advocates planned 
town building as well as the building of a Sociabst State. 

LOOKING BACKWARDS— AND FORWARDS : 

By George Lonsbury. Blache and Son. Price Bs 6d. 

Mr. Lansbury is one of the be«t loved men of his 
country and time*, and this is doe above all to his 
character, his homaniiy, his faith, and aI«o that activism 
which has made the ideals he has dreaibed of a matter 
of dady toil for him. 
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is no index, nor even »ny lable of contents. The contents 
of each chapter, of cour'C, can be under'tood by leading 
it. and the subject matter of the book is apparent bom 
its title. It IS mainly an exposition of the teacWngs of 
the llpanishads. The special feature^ of this expwition 
is that the author had the “great privUege of sitting at 
.the feet of” “a God-reaLzed teacher;” and he hopes, 
therefore, that seekers of the holy path may find help and 


to be desired. Obvioudy the author does not follow the 
method usually accepted For instance, he writes ‘Ishwara’ 
for ‘Isvara’ and 'o on For Brahman, he writes Brhaman 
(p. 30, etc.) — a manifen mistake The ‘A’ mD*t go with 


IS not noticeable that lawyers and litigants are more pious 
than those engaged in industry or commerce ” 

In many of his judgments Sir Douglas has pointed 
out the weakness of the machinery for bringing ofienders 
to justice, and how often ‘ padding ’ by police may result 
m murder by judicial process; how often a 'evere and' 
brutal sentence is passed by the subordinate magistracy; 
how in civif cases pleadings are made the vehicle for 
personal abuse; how under the Indian Companies Act 
die puhhc does not receive adequate protection. &c. 4c. 

The Editors have done a public service m collecting 
the ihought-proioking speeches and judgments of Sir 
Douglas konng, and styling it “For Necessary Action” — 
for every one of them calls for nece«ary action on the 
part of the intelligent and honest citlznr 

J M Dvtta 


THE OCEAN OF THEOSOPHY : By ITillurm Q. 
JuSge. PuhUihed hy the FAeoaopAy Company Lid 
51, Esplanade Road, Bombay, India. Pages IS3. Pnee 
(cfofA) Rs 2 only. 

This is a brief but erudite exposition of the general 
tenets of Theosophy In the Contents, a lucid synopsis 
of each chapter is given. 176 shall not do any injustice 
to the author by attempting to summarise him. 

Chapter XIII of the book «peaks of what is called 
Devachan “Devaehin,” we are told, is “a San«krii word 
meaning literally the place of the godv." “where the 
soul enjoys felicity” (p 109) But is there a Sanskrit 
word like this at all’ 'Place of the gods’ would be 
translated by DerostAan. Another word used in the 
Upani«hads is ‘Devayana,’ which means literally the path 
(not place) of the gods. 

The author has complete gra<p of his subject and 
his style is simple, lucid and attractive We recommend 
the hook to all those who would like to have a knowledge 
of Theosophy. 

U C BHArtACKUUEE 

FOR NECESSARY ACTION— Spercitts avu Jtuc- 
»iESTS OF Snt Doveus YotJ>c. Ckiet jesttee or the 
LAH onE Hich ConiT • Edited by Shn Ram and I' M 
Kuikami. Pages c+306 Publishers Indian Cases Lid., 
Lahore Pnee not mentioned. 

Sir Douglas Young came to India as a Piiisoe Judge 
of the Allahabad High Court, and i» now the Chief 
Justice of the Lahore High Court. Roth in bis speeches 
and judgments Sir Douglas has pointed out boldly and 
unerringly the weak spots in our social and civip life 
Whether one agrees with him or not in kis conclu'ions 
one must agree that he has made out a •Irong ease “for 
necessary action” in every ea«e For example, while 
replying to bis Welcome at the Lahore High Conn he 
pointed out • “ Delay in ihe bearing of appeals is com- 
mon, unfortunately to all the High Crarts m this 
country . . In ibis Court the period is seven 

years . . Two kinds of remedy for this kind of 

affairs are available, one which may merely milsgaie the 
evil, the other radieal. The (ir<l is to increase the nombei 
of Judges and make the Courts work longer. There is a 
limit to this, but the necessity for the many isolated 
holidays scilltred throughout the year is difficult to 
understand. Moharam and Id for Slohammedans. Da-ehra 
and Hob for Hindus; Ea«ter and Chn*lnias, are surely 
enough to satisfy religious sentiment. The olhers ought 
to be cancelled. The business world does not mdalge in 
this deluge of holidays. Taias. for instance, allow three 
holidays a year for religous purposes and no more. It 


HORIZONS . By V, A’. Bhushan The Anaida Aca- 
demy, Hlasahpatam, Madras Price Re. I. 

Mr Bhushan has already won recognition and admira 
tion from reputed poets and critics for his contributions 
to the altar of the Mu«e of Poetry. His Ilenzons, thoueh 
It contains only a few poems will keep up his reputation- 
Inspired by the lofty heights of poetry, the amb tious poet 
declares— 

“ 0, I shall a shaper be of my times and lendencieSr 
Of darling dreams and danng deeds—’* 

(‘SoHam’). 

And It will Dot be idle to expect richer and finer 
poems from the young poet 

THE LOVE OF DUST By Shanher Ram. Publisheir 
by A N Pumah d. Co , 6, First Street, Abhiramapuram, 
Bheemannapet. Mylaport, Madras Pnee Ri 3 

The picture of Indian peasant Lfe that the author 
has drawn in The Lote of Dust creates a sustaining inter- 
est in ihe mind of the reader This is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of Mr Shankar Ram, who has 
ably presented an Didian <lory m a foreign language. 
The author ibould carefully revise the book to correct 
a few linguistic mistakes that appear glaring to the eyes. 

J C Bhattach vryya 
ENGLISII-SANSKRIT 

DPANISHADS FOR THE LAY READER • By 
C Raiagopalachari Published by the Hindustan Times 
Ltd. Aeac Delhi Pages Price {paper cover) 

annas six. doth bound Re one 

This booklet contains about 123 best verses and 
prose-pieces of Kaiha. Kena. Lha Sveta'vatara Tailliriyt. 
Chhandogys and Mundaka I'panishads with free and 
flowing translations prefaced vnth short contextual 

The author, who is none other lhan (he veteran 
Congress leader and distinguished Premier of the Southern 
Presidency, makes, in the introduction. «ome pertinent 
remarks about the value and importance of the Upanishads 
in modem religious life lie riclitly holds that the 
Upanishads are the best senplure for a sceptical age as 
they display the most scientific spirit in connection wiih 
epiritnal enquiry “We cannot have” reiterates the 
thoughlful author. “ a belter liook of religion for modem 
limes than the Vpani«hads which are most ancient, still 
the most modem.” 

True Indian patriots are characterized by religious- 
raindediiess. How we wish ill Congressmen emulate ibis- 
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trait (if thi* Inilian iJ«al of pitriotltm, like CandhI, 
AiiroviniJn. Tilak, SiiUisi Clismlre and the prearnt auliior. 
Tlie UpanWiacU >*111 ho very Useful to those who want 
to combine rrJiition and politics la their practical life. 
We confiilenily hope tlial ihii work like the auihor’a Ciia 
■will nrovr eipially popular with the busy reader*, paiti- 
<ulatly the Congress workers. 

VEDIC I’ltAYFRS : Uy SuKimi Snmbaddhtmanda. 
Pfiliiheil by the author from Sri Ramit Krhhna Aihrama, 
A’fiar,., /?omf»ii)', 21. Pp. 9t Cloth bound, Pnee Sal. 
Foreign Iih, 

The heeiiliful brochure contains more than Mxiy 
prejers ami peace-clunii from the fipinishad# and other 
parts of the four Vedas with word-for.word meanings, 
literal translations os well as short eipUnaiory notes on 
.difficult philosophical terms, besides a learned introduc* 
lion. Jt IS 10 the credit of the author, who is a leading 
scholar monk of the namakrislina Mission that hia English 
rendering of the Vedic Prayers carries much fervour and 
grace of the original verses. 

The Vedic Prayers are the most ancient, universal and 
inspiring of all religious prayers, hence they are best- 
siiileJ (or daily recital by spiritual aspirants of til creeds. 

SwtMl jACAOlSWARaNANDA 


sANSKnrr 

THE MAIIABIIARATA ; VDYOCAPARPAN I. 
Edited by Prof. Dr. S, K, De, MA., DZiit. (London), 
Vniveriity of Daeta, and published by the Dhandarkar 
‘Onentaf Research Institute, under the generai editorship 
«/ Dr. PwAnu S Sukhthanker. 

This is fascicule No. 9 of the Mahalhsrata consisting 
«( 100 out of a total of 197 adhyayas of the Udyopaparvan 
■like Prof Edgerton of the Yale Ugieersity. Dr. S. K. Dc 
of Dacca was invited by the general editor to co operate 
-with him fn collating some portions of tbe Crest Epi^ 
Dr De observe* In hi* ediiocul note' “The teiiual 
problems, a* well os the scope «nd method of the present 
critical reconstruction, »re generally of the same charecter 
as those of the already published Adipsrvan. and tbe 
geeeral principle laid down in the Prolegomena of that 
volume have, mutatis muimdis, been observed m the making 
of this volume elso.” Time Dr De h«v/ng f«H scope of 
testing the critical method of Dr Sukhihanksr. pays 
him a great compliment while lie affirms that to be 
the only method applicable in the reconstruction of 
Mahabharali text The most significant item in the 
textual criticism of this Parvan under review is the 
analysis of the Sanalsujata suli-Parvan (Adhy 42-45) 
which was commented upon by Samkarachatya lie mav or 
may not be the great commentator on Drshma Sutra for 
-while (he author of the Saiirska Dliasya js repoted to be 
a eon of Kerala, the commentator of the Senai‘o)3ta, 
strangely enough, overlooked the more reliable Malaya- 
lam version of the text and accepted the mere chaotic 
TelufU-Grantha version A sound basis for cntiral re 
construction was discovrred by the learned editor throng 
the happy agreement of the Malayalara version with those 
of the Cen"8li and Sarads Kashmiri MSS We congratu- 
late the editors on their signal viccess rn the dilEruh I8«k 
and look forward to the publication of the lOlb fascirute. 
whch will complete the Udyogapirvan with a epecial 
appendix on the Sanskrit excerpts found in the Javanese 
adanlalion of IKh century AD It is a relief to learn 
-from the editors that the Udyoga, which i* fairly bulky, 
is neverlhe’ess comparatively free Jrom Jenglbv nieitJonf 
of later periods. 

Kalidas Nac 


IlENOAI-l 

MANUS nARINUllANATU (Rabinohasath Tiit 
Man): fly Kananbihari Mukerii, Calculla Prakasana 
AiLeian, 12, Dhurrumtola 5ireef, Calcutta. Paget i'ii-|-/22. 
Cloth bound. Price I^S 

A poet'* personality it alway* elusive. It baillei 
■Jisfysi* It i* like a many-ftceted diamond whose 
br lliance ia in-describable. Thus to differentiate l^tween 
Ibe poet and the person is almost an inipoi^vil.Ie lavk, 
for ibe man’i poetry Is influenced by his personality, 
while bii poetic temperament resets on hit deeds Tbii it 
apeettlly ao irilh a great poet anti a great man hke 
Uabiodranaih, whose mind is always yearning to express 
Ibe inexpressible, lie is with us and beyond us. To 
analyse such • complex character would reijuire, 
as tbe writer observes, the genius of another Rabindranath. 
Tagore la interested in all departments of life. Ilis ever- 
active mind tries to spread itself in al] direciioni. It 
manifest* itself not only in bis poetry but also in bis 
action, ile does not belong lo the band of meditative 
poets wfai are immersed m their own thougliis They 
create ibeir own world ind live in it, but Rabiodransth'a 
ia not an imaginative and imaginary universe, be lives 
m and wuh the world of humanity. lie sings : My 
salvation he* not Is tbe renuocjsiion of the world. 

The book is concerned with Rabindranath the man, not 
With Rabindranath the poet. It i* an impression of the 
great man as the writer has found bun in this everyday 
world of our*, ile ha* slio tried la tnalyae the greatnes* 
and eompUiiiy of hi* character, fn a certain way. the 
book may be laid to be * psychologieil study of the 
Poet’* personality. But an impression la alwaya aubjeetive. 
Everybody who U acquainted with Tagere'a poetry and 
has come into costtci with the Poet, has a vision of hia 
own. And in ibis work we find Rabindranath as be 
appears to tbe writer. An objective estimate of the life 
and character of the Poet who ta ailR among ua la per* 
haps beyond anyone who it living in bis Age A man who 
live* al the foot of t mountain is not the beat judge of 
ns grestneas Tagore is too near us lo be seen in his 
true perspective. Yet the glimpse that we get of the " 
Poet through tbe pages of the book, dazdes our eyes like 
the glimpse of the sun that we obtain through the chiok 
of a window. As a teacher and worker in the Visva* 
bhirati for some time, the author found opportunities to 
come into intimate contact with the work of tbe sage of 
Seotinikeiao. He deals with cerlam aspects of Tagore’s 
perfoDolity Tbougfa we are not one with the author la 
evrryifaing that he writes, some of his findings are 
thought provoking Tiie style is lucid and the manner of 
preaeniuion attractive. The book is interesting reading. 

SuttVDRAXniSHNA LaW 

KESHAB CHANDRA O BANCA SAHITYA {Keshab 
Chandra Ann Bencali Literature) By Jogendranath 
Gupta Indian Publishing House, 22/1, CornttO.'/ij Sfreef, 
ColcutM Pages Royal Cio, Several por- 

traits Cloth bound Price Rs 3. 

The book IS an atteropl at a special study of the life 
of Keshab Chandra Sen willi reference to Ins relation 
to Bengali bleralure. The subject is a fa«cinaling one. 
Bengali literature made enormous strides in the nineteenth 
century, htany great writers have contributed lo the 
eniicbnicnt of the literature o( the period, and oi them 
Keshab Chandra Sen's contribution is not the least. 

Biot J838, five years alter the deeib of R»;s ilemniofiun 
Roy, Ke«hub Chandra Sen, the great religious reformer, 
rose to early prominence. He associated himself with 
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Mahar«lu Devendranaih Tagctre, joined V^e Btahmo Sama) 
•when he was only nineteen and ro«e to be its Aehaiya 
when he was barely twenty three. His association with 
the Maharshi and his active participation m the affaiis 
of the Samaj made ihe Brahmo Samaj movement thorough- 
ly dynamic. He was a great orator. In his day, as # 
speaker, whether in English or in Bengah, he had no 
equal. He was a bom reformer. His eonslnicUve energy 
was directed not only towards religious and social refor- 
mation but towards other departments of life also. He 
was perhaps the first Indian in the field, in recent limes, 
to tackle the problem of untouchahihty. Abolition of 
caste-distinclioDs, inter-caste marriage and re-mamage of 
•widows — these were some of the questions he brought to 
the fore-front. He gave a new impetus to the temperance 
TocpTeroent. And it "was Keshab Chandra Sen who mito- 
duced the pice newspaper in India 

The book is divided into three parts. The 6r'l part 
deals shonly with the life of the great man and is 
interrsimg throughout. In the second part the author 
examine Keshah Chandra’s contribution to Bengali litera- 
ture Excerpts from his writings have been quoted in 
exteti®o The third part of the hook is concerned with 
the work and writings of his a*<oc'atea, individually all 
talented men, who formed a circle to help Keshab 
Chandra to carry on his work. 


^hai Keshab Chandra wrote in Bengali for Ins 
weekly paper, Sulabh Samachar, and the fonn«»htly, 
DhariM taittca, should be eaiefuUy studied H's /leuit- 
Ved, written in Bengali, U an ia<p ring book His 
writings and speeches, collected in book-iorm by his 
admirers, go to prove ihst they iiere oot devoid of real 
Iitersry merit. Along with his. the writings of bis 
followers, e g. Gout Govinda Ray. Trailokyanaih Sanyal, 
better known under his pen-name Chiranjib Shanna. 
Girlsh Chandra Sen, Pra-ap Chandra Msjumdar and 
others, should be studied, for it was Keshab who inspired 
them and they formed the Ke*havite school of thought 
The book is written In a lucid style and is full of 
infontiation But we wish that the following among other 
niMskes had not occurred in a treatise like this . 

• The dale of the foimatioo of the Calcutta School 
Book Society Is 1818, not 1817 (n 3) Raja Ram- 
mohun's Arabic-Persian book is not Tahlot Mehadin but 
Tuh/at-ul IfutiAidin (p. 23) The Taitvabodhini Ssbha 
was started in 1839. not 1840 (p 25; cf. p 125). 
Mntyuniaya Vidyalankara (not Tarkalamkara) never 

• wrote Purusha Panksha (n. 93) ; the author of the bool 

was Harsprasad Roy The author of Httopadesha is 
Golak Sharma and not Colak Bssvu That these bools 
were ell wnUen ta 5Ius.salmani Bengali is incorrect (cf 
Prabodh Cfiandnka), RsmraTD Dasu, the author of 
Praiapadttya Charitra (not Charm, pp 95, 96), is a 
different per«on from the Keviwala of that name 
Mriiyunjaya’s style is not exactly “dsnia-bhanga ” (cf 
Prabodh ChandriKa). Raja Remmohon was never a 
d-wjn of the “ Kaleclinr raun«ikhana " (p 96). Chandi 
Chsran Mun*i’s Tola Itihas was printed in 1805 not 
1801 (p 99) Vidrasagar’s Bengali ^ok Vaiadrra 
Oonro was riever published In the quotation on p 106 
tram Rsinram Bisu's Pratapeditya Chanfra. “diTlrr 
Badshah Ekabhar” (i.e. Akbat). Etahhar has been 
tumeii into ’‘Ekebare.” Bengal Corerree wes pobi shed 
by Ganga K'*hore (not Cangadhar) in 1818 (not 1816), 
and IIS momhlT si.b.cHm.on was Rs. 2 (n« Re. 1). 

Uigdarshan was published before the Bengal Cm'rtee aod 
was not a newstiaper. Vangadat was the BensiB ediium 
of the Bengal Herald and it was not bilineuil; as many 
aa four languages were usrj in ft. TTie date of its first 


paUkation » 1829, not 1825. Both Ra&rnai and Bkaskar 
wm published in 1839, not 1333. Samachar Cbandrikrr 
was Bbawani Charan Banerji’s paper, not Radhakania 
Deb’s. The list of papers which carried on publicatioa 
before the advent of the Prabkakar is incomplete; at least 
■Sumttiif Pumackandrodaya should have been mentioned 
(p. 123). Bajarali (not Rajabali) tihed Jagad ud-dipakts 
(not Jagaddipiks). Muktaiali was a weekly paper, not 
monthly (p. 125). Sarvasubhokan which stopped alter 
one year, again appeared after some time. Rakaayrg 
Sandarbha and Abodk Bandhu were published in 18^ 
(not 1862) and 1867 respectively (p 127). 

Ta&aknaih Ganguu 


HINDI 

RANjrr SINGH • By S/C SiCa Ram Kohh, translatei 
by Ram Chandra Tandan Published by the Hindastoni 
Academy, Al/ahabaJ Price Re. I 

Written by a recognized authority on Sikh history 
this book i» a WMihy tribute to the great monaicb of 
the Punjab for his cenleniry year. In a graphic summary 
the author first desenhes the rise and growth of Sikhism 
from Cum Nanak to the days immediately preceding 
Ranjit Singh. Then be pauses to recapitulate the soctaK 
econonuc, and cultural conditions of the Fanjsb ta the 
later pan of the eighteenth century. Thus when 
the reader is introduced to ibe dynamic personality of 
Ranjit Singh be is at once enabled to see him against 
the very colourful background of bii times. Hereafter the 
chapters display a wealth of personal and historical 
de'aiL Although the writer next relaxes his histoneal 
perspective, yet the central figure of Ranjit Singh stands- 
out in bold relief, wnb a vividoesa that would do credit 
to the best hiopapbies There are interesting drifts-^ 
sometuDes into toe adventures of the Kohinoor diamond,, 
at others into anecdotes partially historical. As a whole 
the book is extremely taformaine, balanced, and lively. 
The translation is pleasant and unobirusive At its price 
the book IS an irresistible lemplaiion. 

MAHAThlAJI KA MAHAVRATA : By Vyohar 
Ratendra SingA. Published by Mahakosal Hanfan Seiak 
Sangh, fubbalpur. Price not mentioned 

Here is a rtconstiuction of the ciitumstantes whicb 
forced Mahatma Gandhi to resort to fasting on Ihe 
Harijan issue in 1932. A very thorough and readable 
record, it is wnilen tn a spint of worsbp. 

VICIIAR SHMANAVALI : By Sicami Katlasrmtmda, 
Published by the author at Bhtkangaun (Indore State). 
Price oniMi eigAc. 

There arc no great sayings, no collection of great 
thoughts from literature This “ garland of thoughts ” is 
a mere repetiuon of hackneyed praises of Love. Truth 
aud Service, in the author’s own u impressive language 

SUR — EK ADHYAl AN . By Shtkhar Chanda 
dan, " Sahityaratna,” Published by the Karendra Sahitya 
Kafir. Indore. Price annas ticelve. 

A short thesis on poet Surdas’s life. The author 
places an exaggerated emphasis on the inffuences of 
\idyapau aod Kabir on Surda«. which is hardly ju«tifiable. 
The rest of the book, though not very original is- 
lateresting. 


BaLR-U Sabxi 
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I'AS-E-PARDA : By Charuira Pwi; 

1‘ub'iihed by Thahar Abhtrai Singh, BA, LID, Pleader 
Jaunpore, Price annas touTieen. 

The book consists of se>tn short stories «rhieD J^er 
ihe orthodox Premchand tradition. They are d^iy 
human and well-con.trucled: hut dcpiie ‘h* 
powerful narration and his gifted dehneat on of characieta. 
they have an air of having been told before. 

Balrsj Sahni 


GUJARATI 

TAKSII-SHILA NI RAJhlATA : By 
Printed at the SuryoprateA /r.nf.ng 
.Cforft cooer. Pages SOO Price Rs. 3-8 U938). 

, - M, 0„. ,h. 

a’.' . Atif TSl ..A”A » A-p-n »■ '”“T 

fndia by Alexander, he expressed *^*"7 
as to the fact of his return after ^ 

TnH.sns were ever conquered by Alexander, lie ai,o 

banks of tbe vita t . (jmoos Univer- 

a name which Indiana held m awe. t 

Jcngthy work but would repay peru«al 


JIVAN SAMRIIARNAN • By 1/rr. Shorda ^lehia, 
BjI. Printed at Luhanamiira Printing Press. Barorfa 
Thick card board lUustraied Pages 452. Pnce ns J-a 
( 1938 ). 

Reminiicenfes of Mrs. Shar.la’s Life— ‘he is aged 
about 56-portray the history of the uplift of woman-and 
Zi 10^ Cuiarat during the last half s-centur, and 
she and her aister-Lady Vidya Caun .Nilkamh have 
dUvcJ no mean part in bringing it about Re.ng l-o « 
u a family closely following the Prarthana Samaj cuJ^ 
and eonoecled on both sides with reformist famdies. they 
were encouraged specially by their respective husbands, 
to plouge into the cause of llie b-tterment of wodim 
soon after their graduation in 1901. Both ii^sters donned 
their gowns at the same convocation and base not yet 
relinquished their efforts.— if anything inien‘ifird them 
for the cause. These autobiographical remmi‘cencea are 
most iuiere*l.ug and the references lo many persons who 
are stiH treading the path emlmdied in it are vivid and 
arresline. Mrs. Shards caught the eye of Gandiuji and 
ihe latter is still actively inte.e‘ted in all she doe, and 
helps her to his ulmo‘t. a, he knows this worth and 
sincerity of her purpose. The object I'ssons 
by the writer's life are that a woman csn. at 
hi a loving mother, a loving wife, an admirable horn^ 
keeper and an active helper of her sisters and brothers. 

want many more Sharda Mehtas for the good of 
Gujarat. 

JAPJI 1 Translaied by Maganbhai Parbhudas Deiau 
Printed at the fiailitvn Printing Pri»^ , dhmedabai 
Paper eoiwr. Pages 72-i-48 Pnee annas rune, U938). 

JaDii IS the Bible of the Sikhs. It is composed by 
Guru Nanakdev in the Pimjabi 

ISih or 16ih century A D. Consequently it te very hart 
(0 render into Cujareti, the more so *****!i*®, 
onginel ns form is very compact Compared to other 
similar translaiions published before, this o” » 
superior as the author has undergone an wouM « 
leWr m consulting people well-versed in the subject wd 
bv studying ill up-lo-dsie literature beating on it. IM 
Introduction throws a great deal of light on Sikhism and , 
fumi'hes a continuous hi'tory of the tenets td the wt. 


fie pleases ^ Meduaiiou a 

.of "his writings m wS t«l°ir"lo .he 

srsx;.pp«> 

for sobneiy and seriousness 

..OEDSWOIlT,re « AM EN,^2.. 

TmM h BLb„ rn.,,1 m 

rjges o. ..mnle *er«e and simple Gujarati 

As a - poem of ^ord‘wonh. the buoklrt 

-of the short, tout g P ^ Mohammedan young 

U remarkaU as Gujarati and .I5. a, being 

g„l who wi' l^autiful little book Each stanaa 

an artistically p ^ enamel work, which furnishes an 
"HmwabU Oriental selling, appropriate to a work com- 
,n a modern Indian language. 
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WRAT ARB THE INDIAN STATES: Foren'ord 
In Jawaharlal Nehru Published by Shanti Dhavan. 
Director. Research Bureau, All India Stales' Peoples 
Conference Atlahabail Pages 113. Pnce annas eight 
TRE MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE LB\GUE OF 
NATIONS, fVume xir. No 6. June 1939 Pages 231 to 
386 

WHY THE PRESENT HINDU LAW OF SUR\1- 
\ORSIHP APPLICABLE TO JOINT FAMILY FRO 
PERTY SHOULD BE ABOLISHED {Prim ENvav): 

By h B Ge/endragadliar, BA., LL.B^ 

TiIt Hindustan heiispaper Ltd, 21, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay Pages 32. Pnce annas four. 

SONGS AND LYRICS; By R. Appalaswomi, MA 
Copies available from D yistrsiara Rau. S^retory The 
Soaety of Oriental Studies. I managram. Pp. H'+i’J- _ 
THE THOUGHTS OF BASAVA: By N. A- 

Sangnidmalh, B A . B.T. Pages 18+9. Price annas eight. 
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Docron Hcngcliih Tao tells us a funny story of 
a little Chinese boy who overcame the prejudice 
of his grandmother as to her learning to read 
and \Mite by asking her how she would get 
admission to heaven if she did not know how 
to sign her name in the Angel’s book at the 
gate. China’s non-violent war against illiteracy 
has been interrupted b\* a violent and terrible 
war against the aggression of Japan. But in 
India today hundreds of young men and women 
are trying to teach the older generation of people 
that have pa'seci’ the schooi’-gufng age 

Today in India 90 per cent of the people 
are illiterate According to the 1931 Census, 
the total literate population of India including 
children la 2,39,02,279 males and 41,69,036 
females while the remaining 32J crorcs are 
illiterate. This ghes a literacy of 8 per cent 
aea«n«t 94 per cent in England, 94-4 per cent 
in America, 98 per cent in So\iet Russia, 99 per 
cent in Germany and 99-7 per cent m Japan 
As far back a* the year 1881. the >ear in which 
the first ceii'-us was taken in India, the percent- 
age of literacy was 3*6 During the course of 
60 years from 1881 to 1931 the literacy figure 
has gone up to 8 per cent only At this rate of 
pnigrc«s it Hill take 920 years before eiery 
Indian will ha\c become literate, provided, of 
coui-ec, the population of India doc« not in- 
crease While the general literacy in India i- 
8 per cent there arc part« of the tountrj where 
the percentage of hferacy i* much lower For 
instance, in the ea«c of Hyderabad the liternr> 
figure i^ as low as 4 per cent 

It i-:, now an estabh-hed fact that before the 
advent of the Briti«li rule in India almo>-t eveiy 
^‘illage had a school In Bengal nlonc there 
W'crc 80,000 native schools — one to a jxipulation 
of evcr>' four hundred. According to the report 
of the E<h!cational Comnii««ioncr with the 
(.io\ eminent of India, 1929-30, (here were in 
Briti'h Inilia 2,60,946 recogni-cd and unrecog- 
ni'od educational institutions with a strength 
of 1,10,47289 male and 14,67,837 female 
students Thi>. means an institution for cwiy 
LWO of popul.ation. 

In a rountiy like India where the percent- 
age of literacy is low, the cau«e of 
Primary ami Adult education doc' not need any 
sjiecial pleading. Yet the total amount of monej 

4J-12 


spent on education in the whole of India is less 
than a quarter of whet is spent on the army. The 
total of Central and Provincial revenues during 
the year 1929-30 was Rs 227,26,48,000 Out 
of this amount 26 per cent wa« spent on the 
ann5' which maintained 58,000 British officer®, 
1,68,000 Indian soldiers (for whose protection ?). 



A literacy poster 

and 10 {ler cent on Police and Justice, A\hile a 
paltiy 6 jHrr cent was «i>ent on education Tlic 
number of boys and girls that received ctlucn- 
tinn during 1929-30 wa- 125,16,126 In Indm 
the annual expenditure per head on cflucation 
is annas 8 only It is al-o significant that w hile 
tlie annual cvpnditurc on primarj* etiucation is 
Rs. 109 in England, Rs 150 in Scotland, R* 112 
m Ireland, Rs. 158 in Denmark, Rs 1.50 in 
Norway, Rs. 166 in South Africa, in India it is 
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only R., 8 There is 

such circumstances one-third of the worlds i,„porialism knows thot an educated notion 

! ’'^wlmt^are tiieTau’^^^^ led to the present will never be a subject nation. And to keep a 
position? It is n notorious fart that Lord 

I tuato Imperialism that llic 
I British Government adopted a 
I policy which would deprive the 
I jnas-es of education. 

The late Mr. Gokhale wa® 
I the pioneer in the field of ma«s 
education in India. But .i 
I dei>cntlcnt country naturally 

■ lotk« at cvcr>' problem from 

■ the nation.al point of MOW- f^o it 
! j 5 nut '-urpri«inf' if from the 
1 third ileeaiie of the niiicticnth 
I century almo-t to thl^ dny nil 

our leader'’ have been t.iikiii" 
r of National Education. And 
I these national ideal® of educa- 
w - , . ■> w y tr-r?*- tirn were rc-ponsible for the 

in ititMfrfifc. prowth oj Alifthar 

P„„. In .he Srr,™.... 8"i '''' SK^Bcus™ Hinl ffir'-’ 

Mnrnuiny ivhonns in^^r.po.,^,0^,.; tSp? 

7^^^ ,, 

••who my be Iniran\!i b1<K-l e"^ -Indie Ji»» dtl.Uf.iely ehovn democrecy a® ihe 

whom we SO”";- « }^ ,.M fn opm ons. lo moreU end p.ih nt poliiica! eod tme de^e opmenu If we are lo 
cotoiiT, but English in teste, in op ». k choice lo its Jngicel conclusions and fniRl 

- " '•’ ... . - ho ronted 



uus our cnoice lO its 

1 inlellecL pohi.ce! dc«nny, democrecy m India mi 

Tl.n oldect of the Government waste impart ,he !na««rs of India The man in the i 
iliCOOJCCloi «l,« TvAitl.l cfrve ,k. fi.ld mo«t become as much imbibed with 


in the !na««es of India 'I lie man in tne street anu m 
the field mun become as much imbibed with -cinc. pojiti 
,.i .t>a i>*tir.na1 eon•clOll<ne^s as the memltcrs of a 

rfi«t .‘acY roiild not olherwiw* be 

uir Above all the puniy oi a demoeralic goiTmmrnt 
can only be niainiaint'd by a con'tant runlaci with check 
• • • > --- foiiuH, piudr, criticise 


The OOJCCt 01 loe ouvc**iii.v..v — , 



man Sd the Deputy Chairman of the Ea<t India ' 

Company : Therefore, Dr. Syed Midmiud, the able and 

‘■I Wiew. we rarely. il ^cr. induce ambiUous Edueutional Muii.>ter of Bihar in- 

the lower cU« w «end “’f" m esiendins HUKuratcd a mass literacy eampaiRn on 20th 
we should practically, ii ^ ^ Literacy elas'CS were opened even 

“to The labouring class. whUe we left the more prisons According to Dr. M.ahniud 

weaUhrin ignorance ^ him^cU literacy has cfTcctcit “ a transformation 

‘•This result would not tend to creaw^^ mental and spiritual outlook of the 

of society. Our ^f gratifying the pn-oncfs ” In rcsponec to Dr. Milinnid’s iip- 

ediicated of tiie industrial magnates of the province hnve 

ambition^ should create a very di«contcnted body of poOT interested tllCmill'Cb CS in tllO movement 

TK-rsons, having through the “'P*"'” Tata Iron and Steel Company have opcnctl a 

given to them, a great power over the network of literacy cla'®e9 in J.imshcdpur. A 

••Vdueaiion anu^ cl»*scs, and so eoremnnicatcd may g(M)d number of Sugar Mill owners liatc al -0 

higher to ^ ij, , 5 ,j community, but that will opened litcracv centre® Dr. Syed Maliimid 

IjXnd from ihe lo«cc cU«so. lo •>»’'' dnim® that SO far ilhtcnicy has been wiped 

They can only, if 'JiTS out nt least in 4,000 \illaR03 in Bihar. Tin- 

lead to general conviiPion, o w ic Mnss Literacy Committee of Bihar can rightly 

the first Tlctims. •’ 
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be proud of its achievements. Between Not- 
ember 1938 and March 1939 it ran as many 
as 8,4"9 literacy centres in the Province. In all 
these centres a total number of 3,19,983 male 
adults coneisting of 1,93,994 caste Hindus 
27,057 Harijans, 27,342 Muslims ami 71,550 
persons bclongmg to other comiminilics, rccciicd 
instruction under 15,926 teachers of whom 
10,593 were teachers and 5,331 non-tcaclicr 
volunteers, mostly students of sccondarj' 
schools. As many as 5,076 pri-oncrs in jaiK 
were made literate Of these 150 prisoners 
including tlircc females passed the Upper and 
Lower Primaiy* examinations conducted by tbe 
department of E<lucation With a view to see 
that literates do not lap®e into illiteracy after 


In Bombay, 314 men and 173 women per 
thousand are literate ilr. B. G. Khcr at a 
public meeting held on April 4, 1939 which iYa<? 
presided over by Sir Roger Lumley, Governor 
of Bombay said : 

"Ignorance js the root cause of many of the enl’ 
from which our country suffers. Let our 'logan l>c 
hundred per cent literacy in two >ears so that the Census 
Report of 1941 may record figures which will be the 
envy of the whole country " 

Dlirng the month of May the Bomb.ay 
Social Service League ran 573 bteracy c!a«'CS 
in t!ic etty in collaboration with the Bombay 
Adult Education Comni'ttcc Before the 

cla«®cs were actually opened meetings had 

been held, processions taken out and placards 
and posters exhibited with r<j 
view to create public opinion 
Fortunately the response 
from tlie public was en- 
couraging and the classes 
were attended by more than 
10.000 pupiN A few cla>-sc' 
were aNo exclu«nely ojicncd 
for women In thc-o cla«sos 
It w a« a common sight to see 
motlicr- and daugiitcrs learn- 
im: their lt'"on« togetlier. 

The Poona Central Co- 
(iH-iatiM’ Bank have opened 
about 25 .\dult Elucatioii 
rla«'e' m (he village.® where 
thev liave (heir branche® A 
•'chrmc of pupil-teachers' 
home clav-e® ha® been opened 
in Satara district where about 
50 CTown up pupils of the 
loe.i! pnmarv school- in-truct 
about 200 adult members. 
The eipenmcnt has been a 
grand •siiccc®* Hence it is 
pro5>o-ed to orgam«c about 
4.00 pupil- from the tsecondaiy «cIiooL in Poona 
to do literacy work The pupil-teachers have 
played a great part m building up the People's 
Education Movement in Cliina For m-tance, 
m the 200 Duke villages in Kwagtong, there 
were 200 school children m 1934, who taught 
2i000 vnllagers of whom 1.500 were girls and 
women Tlic pupil-tcachcrs in China have 
been particularly nf great service in making 
girl® and women literate We may as vrcll 
learn from their exiieriencc 

Even.' provmcc i® trv-mg to «olve tlie pro- 
blem of illiteracy in it® own wav Tlie Punjab 
ha« a novel scheme The Punjab Government arc 
going to embark upon a literacy drive in co- 



tVumcn wrrr do rmhusiauic ihan iDcn m laLins 
adianlag; of thr litrrsi) (ls«r$ 

a short time, the Provincial Mn®- Literacy 
Committee i- publi-hmg a fortnightly journal 
entitled which would be supplied to 

new literates. 

The next to start literacy campaign was the 
Lnited Provinces on loth April, 1939 In this 
province even the Governor, Sir Harry Haig, 
signed the I.itcracy Pledge, promising 
“ in Biakn ai Ira.t onn man or woman litrrale wilbm one 
>rar nr lo pay R$. 2. ific minimum co'l of maliine an 
illitrrate adult litcnlr.’* 

It is s.aid that more than half a million 
I>cnple took the pledge. .\diiU litcrfcv eoni- 
niittees have been fonned in 48 districts of the 
province. 
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ci'crntion witli Aiijiimait-i lliiii.iyal-l-'lntn, tlic 
Sriiatana Dliiiriiia Pabiia, 1) A.Y. CoII^jk 
Mniiasn'li C'finimittcc, tlic Kliai-a Dmnn, tfi<' 
Miifia M-'i'iioii nnd tlic Alinir Mi'-Hioii Tlic 
HTMCK of ]j{cr«fi- lw)yx, hIio arr Iwtnri'ii 

tlio iigi's of 12 and 18 and wlio'C paicnl*- Imc 
no dcsiro to «cnd tlicin to ?clionl any iMrUicr, will 
he a“kcd to work as litpr.uy volunlocrh. After 
Rivinc a short tminini* tiic'-e hoys will be 
.'iskr'd to tour t)jc5r jrs/)Cftiu' di’-trirls as Ijlrrary 
nu'Hngors and or^nni'C literary iln‘'«e''. The 
Government aUn wish to ninke every student 
from tlie scvcntli to the B A cla"cs enjoying a 
fiee-iiip or stijicnd undertake to make at 
Ir.ist t\Mi adults literate in a year What siir- 
l>nsc- me is tliat the provincial government 
ha\v M't up only Rs 1,40,000 a' the eo-.! of the 
fclicmc. Tlic amount toa small and one may 
c^cn (juc'tion the right of the goveinmcnt to 
impose work only on boys who arc enjoying 
schcilnrslnps 

But mere literacy is not enough No nation 
can progress culturally, crlurationall}’, ersinomi* 
(ally and politically without an cfUirated public, 
and a mere literate adult or child can nc\er be 
cla«»cd as an educated pcison It js one thing to 
be able to rend and wrdc one’s name and quite a 
diffluent tiling to understand and dcnie inspi- 
ration from books If a literate adult is not 
educated even to the CNtcnt of reading and 
understanding the daily newspaper, the laliour 
that has been *prnt tn be literate gone in ^aln 

It is ft common knowledge that a litcnu 
adult or boy' lap-e* into illiteracy very ^oon for 
lack of proper atmo<phcie and the nccesMrj 
readable matter Acoonl’ng to Ibo Ilarloi/ 


CommilUc lliport (pp. 45-49), during the year 
1927-28, 3,950,924 iliildrcn uttimdod -chool in 
the fi'e vernaeiilar chi'-'-es iu India. But 
60^ of these boy.s me said to liave lap>ed into 
lUitrraey nllliin n •‘hurt period n! « year or fno. 
If all the adiilt‘< that arc Iwing made literate 
at •flith great labour arc left to ttitin*clvcs we 
should not be Mirpri-eii if even witlim n year 
they all Inji'^e into illiteracy. Tims we (■ce tbat 
Hie probifin of keeping nn .-idiilt Jiter.ate ail J;ii 
life H as great ft's of making Iiim literate. We 
will have, tlicrcfore, to publisli l)ook'< anil maga- 
21110 In fchnidc Iftiiguago and nn mbjoct' which 
would interest the m.a-be» mn't. We have to 
cnnHider the jiroblem of printing and jiubbsbhig 
such Iwokh ftt a cn^t th.nt i^ witliin the reach of 
the ini'crable, poor jicople of India 

It IS significant that the literacy campaign 
has been launched inmicdiatcly after the pro- 
vncial autonomy had come into e\i«tcncc. It 
shows that tiic provincial goxcrnimnts arc alert 
and nrc consciou- of their duly. But tliia aUo 
is significant that nlmo-t all the proi iiicial 
Kovernincnts wont this campaign to be carried 
on ft voluntary basi*. To expect the tcac!lcr^ 
to do the X'ork for a long period without any 
rcmunerntiou being paid to them is to demand 
loo nnirh of llirm. Of eour-e flio enthu«ia«)ii 
that both students nnd teaehcr-* arc exhibiting 
at present >« admirable. Is it pos«iblc to keep this 
enthu'-iasm alive for c<er? If tlic provincial 
Koxcinment' ore really serums nnd nnxiovw to 
\\i|>c out illiteracy they will liiuc to lno«cn tlicir 
purs<' strings. If fhc’r object is not s^imply to 
keep the moulb' of their erilies elond they will • 
Jmie to make bberal grants for this puri'o«e. 


SAFETY HRST IN INDUSTRY 

Is llir InHusirial Workvr'Saf^r at Work Ilian nl Home? 

ANDR£ LION 


JIosT accidents nrc brought alwut 1« e.uchss- 
nc>.s nnd ignorance Fighting accidents in first 
line, means o\crcoinmg these Inmwn weekness- 
c« Thus the cnonnous advances in the 
industrial workers’ safety made m the past 
quarter of a century arc duo especially to an 
untiring c.ampa’gn of education and of cnli{ditcn- 
ment. Tliis campaign ha* proved to lie 
tremciidously siicrcssfiil In the Last ten year>-, 
industrial accident frequency in the United 
States has been reduced G1 per cent, with the 
astonishing result that today a worker in a 


mjHiifarturing jiLint i' far e.afcr at uoik — than 
at home 1 

Of course, CM’ry industry, c\crj’ large 
manufacturing eomfiany must do its share m 
this fight for safety of workers. Thus c\crj' 
important plant watches intensively the re«uUs 
reached m this struggle and is proud of the ever 
mounting degree of safety it 1ms obtained 
Wcstingbousc, one of the l.arge Ameriein com- 
panies with nineteen plants nnd thirty-fi'f 
sciw'icc drp.irtments in the United States, 1m« 
claimed a reduction of 33 per cent in lost time 
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ficciclciil' for 1938 compared with 1937, and 
claims another droppiiiR of the accident fre- 
quency' rate of 26 per cent for the first quarter 
of 1939, in respect of the same number of 



Ternng a ^,000 volt, 30 milliampere poriabla 
X Ray generalor, ihis inspector i» protecteJ 
by lead piau apaJnat .\>Ra;a, wiibeul 
Msualiiy being the Iea«t olmrucitd 

uorUng hours-. That amovmts to a decrease of 
mute t\ian 50 pet cent of the accident rate in 
the first three months of this year compared 
with 1937. 

During these tlirce months, only 86 acci- 
dent‘- have been rc\)ortcd in 18.907,751 iiours 
of work, corresponding to one accident m abou' 
220,000 hours of work, or to an accident frequen- 
cy rate of 4 3 for c^c^J’ imliion hours Dunne 
1938, there wore 363 accidents for 60.032369 
hours of work, or 6 1 for every' millioii hours 
Last year, only one fatal acc’dent occurred 
among the 40,000 employees, resulting in an 
accident death rate of 2d per 100,000 person* 
The 1938 report o! the National Safety 
Council of the United States show- that the 
fata! accident rate in the hemes of the country 
ihiring the preceding year was approMmatcly 
30 deaths for every 100,000 persons, comparable 
to the aforesaid death rate of 2 5 jier 100.000 
industrial workers. Thus in well managcil 
plants the worker is protected twchc limes as 
effectively against accidental death tlian-m his 
homo. 

In, the same year, according to the report 
of thg Safety Council, 4,700,000 persons were 
injuriHl in their homes On the ba<is of a 
population of 130,000,000 and the arbitrary 
n'*unipliou that each of them spent 16 hours 
a liny in their home®, the iioine accident rate 
wa- about 6 2 for each one million hours "pent 
at home. On the basts of an eight-hour <hiy 


comparable to a factory’ day, this rate would 
Ijc twice a" high. Comparing thi» nimibcr with 
the ibo\c mcnticncd accident rates of 6 I and 
45 per uiiUion houi's of work, proics withotit 
doubt tliat actually today a wcikcr i- safer in 
a manufacturing plant than at home. 

There arc many' mean* of fighting accident- 
in mdu-try' and the bc-t nay to bring the 
accident rate down i- to mobilize all of them 
simultanccii«ly Providing safety* guarcL on 
luacliincs, c^cn fool-proof one-, ’& only one move 
in tins battle A noteworthy rcdiicticn of 
accident" may be attributed most largely to 
srfety education than to mechanical device- 
Fer that iea"oii \Vc«tinghou-c publi-lirs .i 
immthly Safety Xeu-s to which all plant* 
ccutrliute information and suggestion" for safer 
working habits and emironmcnts. Full tune 
safety supcrri'ors do their part in lowering the 
accident rate Foiemcn and workmen arc being 
educated to co-operate wdh the management 
and safety eomimttcc men m con-tant vigilance 



Thjj worbfr musl U'f bolh h3od> to operale 
llie giant prsss, thus protecting biin-eit 
against injury by sloppins the machine 
aulomstiratly as 'non as he remotes one 
o! hts h&nvis 

for unsafe working practices. In regularly 
scheduled conference-, foremen "tudy .and dis- 
cuss aocidcnt-prcvcntion measures, devise new 
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wn>% for inakitiR safety n habit RnHic", pritc thousand ftine** without tloinp: any Imnii. Sonic 
drawjMK'', Munta, all gtre-^inp safety, today arc day it inn}' kill him hecaii-e hi'- body conditUin« 

j'Ojuilar featurca in many plnnla- Safety arc different on aeeounl of «ver>e.\t'rtjon, 

patrols make unannounced inspection®, offerinB pcrtfpirnlitin, nr an accelerated licart throbbinp, 

helpful ‘.UKCC'-tions and notinR that proper thus deerca‘-inB liig poe\er of ri“-i*lancp. Wliat 

BUurd- and protective clothing are u«ed. i« true of electric current, hokN good for any 

I’o create an initial in(^rc^t in aafclj', h gliaft or wheel or piston, for any reciprocating 
cuniparativcly ca^y but the problem of Hi'tain- or revolving machine part : The slightest 
ing that interest is ratlief difficult The most negligence may lead to ino-t •'erious rc'-ults. . 
roinmon anil i»o«t effective re* 
minders are signs and displays, ~ 
cnconrnging piniplc iiicaas of 
Iiri'caution, Pictures show com- 
fortably fitted gla'-'Ch or shoes 
to t'capc eye and foot injures; 
or dcinct, as an awful warning, ' 
the frightful ronserjurnees of 
ncgUctmg safety directions; or* 
sliow authentic examples of life ' 
or lie.ilth saving dcvcc«, such as j 
cnieked glas'cs winch saxcil the i 
i’yc“iglit of a worker, thus tell- [ 
ing a convincing story 

Si>ednl protectnc clothing 
for hazardous occupation®, such ' 
as asbestos suHs and helmeU [ 
for welders and steel polishers, 

aiul nde(|Unte safety dCMCes anrl An «»cellsni m«8«iire ot proircons »n>ptny«i rnptpfJm ('•linf; •\*R*r 
waining signal' in danger zones, lulx-* »»■! m omiUr wort, I* lo ctOigv ficii operwor id cirrr • »in»ll 
are foicmo't among the nrovi- ph«i<»fr«phic film. Mmilar to itiD-f nW liy Jfnn*!*. MWiloe to 
-ion, tar iliitu.tnal safely >"''■> "i”""". 

A' the 8.tfcty rate of a 
innnufacturmg plant depends to a gicat extent Tor that reason maciiinc operators should 
upon onxirnnincnt, good liou-o-koeping i' an wear no ringp, girl' should wear he.ad kerchiefs 
important part of the safely program A place to pretent entangling of the iiair with revolting 
for eiciy thing and ex cry thing in Its place 'hould machine iwirt', mea-urng or cleaning of fast 
be an essential pkant rule for safety and running machine parts should nc\er be 
efficiency. tolerated 

Safety supervision moans proxuhng not Foot accident' during the la-t years have 
only s.ifcguards and striking {losters but a lieeii ie<luccd sweeping!}’ by a eontimicd 
licaltbfui working environment a® well It c.aiipaign for wearing ^ufety ehoc' Explo'ion 
entails the acqui-ition of .adequate knowledge Ikizaid' may he rediicei] by n'signing to one 
in regard to air pollution, general sanitation, man in each plant full rc=poii'ibihty for the 
pcr'onal iiygiene, the dangers of blood poison- ofieratHm atul inainfcn.mcc of o\cii> and 
mg or the \cnomou«ncss of liquids or gases u«e«l furnaces 

in special industrial processes, the importance of TJn. number of eye accidents in plants has 
waslimg hands _ before eating, the risks of reduced and, in many factories, entircK' 

smoking or drinking during working cJmiinated by compuKnry wearing of goggle's 

hours. And there are still many who haxe not tho'C ilniMons where tlic eves .are rnd.angcred 
yet realized tliat poisonous liquids should not 1,^ ^p„rting particle-. . Ix-ail 

be kept in beer bottles glass protect® workers and in-pcctor® apiin®t 

D.uiugod or inadequate electrical m'tal- X-Rajs without ob'tnicting xi-uality. An 
letion still is a constant source of danger, excellent me.an® to protect eiiiplojees engaged 
as well as repairing motors and electneal instal- m testing X-Ray tube® and m doing similar 
lation without switching off the power circuit work is lo oblige each operator to carrj’ a 
The same apparently hannic®® electne.1l circuit small photographic film, similar to those u-cd 
may pa®s through a carele's worker’s body a by dentists, sensitive to X-Ray exposure. 
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Helmetfd and clad like a medievid watr'or. lh'» 
nan U prniccted a^aiC'i dii't and bodily 
Injury xKIU atcntn^ «le«l shot in poUshinft 
metal parts 

Weekly tlieso film® are developed and filed 
under the employee’s name m a record book 
There la an innumerable number ot safety 
devices, especially automatic «afcty guanls on 


dangerous machines, particularly fast running 
ones. Some mechanical safeguards are simple, 
as that nhich prevents the machine from 
operating unless two buttons are pushed simul- 
taneously, nliich obtiously makes certain that 
the operator's hands are neil out of harm’s way. 
Others are more complex, such ns strap-and- 
pulley apparatus which tugs at bands on the 
operator’s wrists to make certain that her hands 
are dear of the machine when the die de'cenda 
Punch-press accidents ha\e been reduced to a 
minimum by installing sweep arm devices on 
all presses permitting their installation Often, 
the photo-electric cell has been cnli-ted for 
safety seix'icc, stendmg watchful guard oMi 
the operator^ hands by keeping tlie powtr 
eiraut open so that the machine c.mnot oper.ato 
when lian<l-« cro«3 the beam. 

But any man-made safety device may fail 
and thu« the best protection agam=t indilatrial 
accidents i» an unconscious, habitual, automa- 
tic ob'crvancc of cicry safety regulation. Often, 
one fateful second's experience provitlc* a 
better Ics'on than hours of warning leeturc- and 
miles of regulations and directions. 


CONGRESS DISClPLnS’E AND DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


With reference to your Note m your Augu'rt number on 
" Critici«m of Congies* end Congress Committees plea«« 
allow me to a-k the following tjuesiions . 

(1) Was not tlie action of the •e^en members of ibe 
Working Committee, wbo are still in it. »n l•»«^n5 a 
mamfe«io in their names as tnfmbets of the IT orhng 
Commiflee and requesting Congress members to 'ote lor 
a particular candidate for the Presidentship, an acl of 
indiscipline, in \iew of the fact that lliey were not 
aiilhorired lo di» «o by the Working Comminee or by 
the l*re«iJent ? 

(2) Is not the famous resolution of the A. I C C. 
requiring the President to select his W orking Coranullee 
on the recommendation of Mr Caiuliii. which i< direct!) 
against the clear Rule of' the Congress empowering the 
President lo select his own Working Committee, a similar 
acl of indiscipline ? 

(3) Was not the action of the A I C C., held in 
Calcutta, in electing the President wilhont accepting the 
resignation of Mr. Subha« Cliandra Bose, who then held 
office, clearly illegal ? 

<4) Was not the conduct ot the president of the 
meeting of the A.I.CC held in Calcolla in not allowing 
well-known public men and members of the said Com- 
mittee to speak on the question of the resignation of 
Sj. Bose, against the elemeniary rule of democracy? 

<S> W ho IS now the President of the Congress, 
Babu Raj'endra Prosad. or Sj. Bose whose resignation has 
not yet been accepted ? 

(6t Why has not the TesoJution of ihe Working 
CommiKee, accepting Dr. Rajendta Prasad's award re- 
garding the Bengalees in Bihar been giren effect 
to to long ? Is it an exacople of loyalty ? 


<7) U the resolution of the A I C. C. taking away 
the right of tlie Provincial Congress Coremiltres of 
CTiticisiog the Congress Ministers m their respective 
Provinces less imperialistic than the declaration of 
various Congress bodies illegal by the British Govtttnnent * 
<8) is criticising the resolution of the Congress, 
A. I. C C or the Working Committee an act ot indiscipline 
on the pari of Congressmen ' If so why? 

(9) Is the order of the President lo »lop agitation 
(or cTiticistn- the Tesolnlion or resolutions of the 
Working Committee of the Congress, binding on a 
Congress member, li such criticism is otherwise valid? 

flOI Is not the disciplinary action of the A. I C. C 
against Sj Bo% for criticising its resolutions smilar In 
the yudgment of a person deciding his own case in his 
own favour’ Why was not tins question referred to the 
Congress ’ 

I request the general public to insist on clear answers 
being given lo the above questions supported by reasons. 
In case no answers be forthcoming, Consiessmen of 
different provinces should give timely notice of motions 
lo the coming Congress I al«o request that none should 
have recourse to British Courts for solutions of llierC 
questions, though there may be every chance of most of 
the above questions being decided against the Woiking 
Cominiltre’s views If Congressmen sleep over •'■e matter, 
bovr can they expect the country lo come under the 
Congress Bag when a large section of ihe public believe 
that the Morking Committee and the A. I. C. C. are drifting 
•wav from Congress principles and have inflicted onju-t 
punishment on certain persons. 


Ri«hindranath Sarltar 


JULY 4Tn AND JANUARY 26TII 
Bv II. W. BOULTER 


It is July 4111, and I have jii't rcUimcd from 
tile jnoiiea niutlier I nciit to escape the noKe 
attoiidsnt upon young America’s celebration of 
its independence. The feature picture wa® » 
stirring story of heroism ou the Gold Coa-t in 
Africa It was very real litroisiM, loo. 

Heroism in South Africa may rccin like a 
fnr erj' to the celebration of AmcricaV day of 
independence — and a still f.arthcr ciy to India’s 
day of independence, Januaiy 26th. But 1 
shall come back to that picture later. 

This !■» the second time that on July fourth 
I have been itioied to ivrjte of India and her 
bra\e stniggle for indejiendcnce. The Motkm 
Ifet^ew published lhat first article — to my %ery 
great surpri'C and stiil greater gratification 
It na« nntten in n burst of righteous indigna* 
tion, and n as ab«nlutcly sincere — and thoroughly 
emotional. This present nntmg K equally 
sincere. Tlie dilTcrence is that «infe 1M7 I 
have been doing little eUe but read of India 
and her bloodless fight for frcctlom, the years 
that led up to that fight, and the great men 
iilifl are leading it 

For mo years I ha%c mimcr-ed luvscU m 
the study of Indian poii(ic«, pa«t and prc'cnt 
Haring done ®o, I huinbl> realiie that the 
Imiisn question should be the study of a life- 
time, and need* far greater knonleiige of the 
problems of ectinotiiiC', the rntneaw' of 
diplomacy ami tlieir interrelation than I could 
eacr hope to claim Nc\ erthelc'*, liceau^e 1 
tlo fee! even more than bidorc the rghftow* 
indign.afion nlnrh led mo to write two >e.ns 
ago, ami beeau»c 1 am a citizen of one of the 
few ’ genuine dcmocracie-, left on th-s- earth iif 
there .are .any siieh !), I .am nne«' more wTiting 
on the ‘■ame day and on the '.ame subiect 

Sinee I am tiu* time wntmg vcr> defin tda 
with TAe Jf<wierK /fedjcw in iiwnd. if wouhl Jm- 
rank jire-uniption on my part to nttcuipt ana 
m 1 erprct.ation of the Indi.an question Tin- i* 
written as a Immhle (nbiife to some of the men 
.and ideal* that 1 haac l>cen rc.admg of during 
the past two years \Uo thnnigii the me<lium 
of the printed wool I nni going to m.aKc a 
serieij* reque-t of India That i» where iny 
ojiening rem.arks will come in But not yet 

n\eiy Jmnian Itcing pmbahly feel- that Ir* 
or her peculiar c\pericncw in life are ab-oltitcly 


unique. Few are willing to admit that .anv 
number of otlier pwjile jn.av Jjaac }i.ad cpprovi'- 
inately the same clianco* to know a little more 
than semeone cl-c on any given subject — 
especially if it is a re.a}|y interesting subject. 
I am no different from the rest of the lierd 
Tlierofore I c.innot lielp fecl’ng that I, ns an 
American woman of no particular mipLrtniire, 
h.ave Iwt'n iintu-iKallj- fortunate .and more or 
Ic". unique in haaing a aery Large circle of 
Indian friends and ncquain^^mec^ Tiue, I 
have never had the good fortune to visit Imho. 
Th.at still reinnin* .an imfuJJilIrd dream. But 
living right here in New York. I have bi'en 
penmttcvl to take a f.airly active part in the 
doings of (he Hindu coniimmity Tin* i« not 
intended to read like Iwastiog, nor do I claim 
any gratitude for the little 1 may have been 
able to aeeompJisIi. On the centrarv*, I (eel 
lhat I am myself the debtor. 

What I have done is aetuillv a litll'’ 
seerclanal work on a volunteer b.asi«, for an 
onriniJ.at)on whieh li.a.» been rerently est.ab- 
lishe«l licre, and whicli i« quite an active 
society doing a great ileal of goo<L Tlmnigh 
(hat work I have c«tuc to know the Iniiians 
m and amind New York far mon* mtimatoly 
than anyone ^>os^lhly eoulil by purely social 
contact* 

And the evpencnrc lia* been deliglitfii), 
stimulating anil quite an c>esopoiH“r. Too 
often 1 notice that the reaction of Amcrieaii* 
to reading «r he.arlng alKiiit owtsfanchns 
Indians, men like Tagore, Gandhi, Patel, Nclmi, 
i* th.at the.v must he i\ceptinas to the general 
rule — which rule <oeiUs to Ik‘ the awptoif 
British \ersion of Hindu men and affairs 
Now of course, ohviously all the nun 1 jU't 
nientioue*! ore exceptions — jiKt a« George 
Washington, Tlifinn* JefTeNon. .Mimhani I.menla 
and other outstanding Americans arc txcop- 
tions to the general run iif Amerir.an* Would 
th.nf nc wciv all of i|s of the Fame tnefal .a* 
they — but we are not. Nor do we hesitate to 
.admit it An<t the Umihis nei'd not lu'sitate 
(o make a like adnii‘'i(m ronceming the wnlc 
diffcnnee lietwi-en men like Mahatma Gandlo, 
.lawaliarl.al Nehru .anti some other very gixxit 
men, and tlie oniinary run of Immnhity in 
India. 
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There never ^as a nation composed ex- 
clusively of exceptionally great men. The 
trouble is that there has been spread abroad 
a very vicious sort of notion that it is an 
indication of racial inferiority that in India 
there should be discrepancies between the 
greatest and the ordinary’. Curiously enough 
that notion has been unquestioned. It has been 
swallowed whole by people who ought to be 
able to think too straight to be fooled by any 
such propaganda. 

But having allowed themselves to be so 
fooled, most people meet Hindus with reserva- 
tions in their minds. If they like a Hindu 
they think he must be “ exceptional if they 
don’t — it is because he is a Hindu. Which is 
manifestly absurd. They construct barriers 
where there are none. And they miss a good 
deal. After reading that remarkable book, the 
Autobiography of Jawarhalal Nehru, or hb 
letters to his daughter, published as Glimpses 
of World History — I did not expect the next 
Hindu I met here in New York to be a second 
Nehru 1 When ho turned out to be just a very 
nice gentleman, much like many other nice 
gentlemen, I was not disappointed Z did not 
ut him down as an inferior person simply 
ecauso he did not measure up to so high a 
standard. I felt that he and I were on the 
same plane — except that he had had a more 
varied experience than I, and was consecjuenlly 
more interesting. 

When I did meet two really outstanding 
Indians, I realized that they stood out just as 
much from the rest of humanity here, as they 
did in India. It has been my very great 
privilege to meet two such men recently One 
of them is still Ih-ing here in this countrv. 
Dr. Syud Hossain, the eminent writer and 
lecturer, who has been busily and most effee 
tivciy working for years to counteract British 
propaganda in the United States A more 
brilliant man it nould be hard to find any- 
where. The other great Indian whom I have 
met recently has since pa=«cd on. Lain Har 
Daval. 'To have known him even so slightly 
ns I did is a memorable experience— one tmund 
to^ make a lasting impression upon anyone I 
think that I am even glad that I met I^la ILir 
.Dayal when I did, at the end of his career. 
For he gave me the impression of one who had 
mellowed with the years. The fierj’ zeal of his 
vountrer d.ays had bv that time been converted 
from n raging conflagration of rebellion to a 
steady glow of courage with which to fac" all 
evil cictywhcrc. His interest had widened to 
include all the world, and he was himself the 
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perfect example of what I beard him say was 
his ideal for the future, “ a worthy citizen of 
the world, combining in himself the best of 
all cultures.” 

But the point I would like to stress is that 
even after meeting personally such men as 
these, the plain Hindu business men, the 
younger writers and lecturers — patriots all, who 
may well be Syud Hossains and Lala Har 
Dayals in the making — are never disappoint- 
ing. It is heartening to know such a splendid 
group of people. It makes one feel that India 
is no land of the past — ^with nothing to offer 
the world but her past glories. By which I do 
not mean to belittle that past and its offering. 
God forbid 1 Few countries can boast a past 
like that of India. Few countries can offer to 
the world anything so magnificent as the Vedas, 
the philosophy of Buddha, or the great epics, 
the Raroaj’ana and the Mahabharata. But it is 
nevertheless true that India has suffered greatly 
from a tendency to live in the past. Under 
the circumstances, it is most natural for her 
to do so by way of compensating for her present 
woes. But it IS encouraging to meet young, 
thoroughly modem, forward-thinking Hindus— 
who yet profit, everv one of them, by their 
ancient heritage, without living at all in the 
past. 

On January 26th, 1938, it so happened that 
at the customary celebration in New York of 
India’s Declaration of Independence, there was 
no Hindu lady available to read the Declara- 
tion Here in this city it had always been a 
Hindu lady who performed that duty. That 
year, for I forget what rea«on. no one of them 
could attend the function In the " emer- 
gency,” I, who had made the thoroughly 
feminine gesture of showing my respect for India 
by dressing in sari to attend that meeting, was 
Rsked to read the Declaration of Independence. 
I was totally unprepared to do any such thing. 
I was none too sure of my pronunciation of the 
few Hindustani words. A friend kindly 
coached me for a few moments, and in a sort 
of daze 1 walked out on the platform and read 
that most solemn, moving and brave document. 

Fore^'vr after, that date will be a sacred 
day for me Just ns sacred as today. Per- 
haps ei’CQ more so. For India is still struggling 
in the noblest manner for the independence she 
so brawly declared — wherca« America has 
achie\*ed her:, and i' firmly and safely cn«con- 
ced among the great powers 

Recently as I read the Indian paper* and 
follow the doings of the Concre®'* I notice a 
likeness between the rifts and dissensions now 
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appearing witliin the Congress, and the rifts 
and dissensions that nearly wTCckcd the 
American Continental Congress in the very early 
days of this country. At first I was terribly 
disturbed by these dj^'Cn^ons. For the truly 
remarkable unity of the Indian Congress has 
boon one of jU most striking features 
up to now. But more recently I have 
come to feel that possibl}* these disagree- 
ments arc a healthy sign — like the "grow- 
ing pains " that old-fns)iioned people liere fell 
you all adolescents suffer from. And, old 
though it may he in actual j’oars, from Uic 
point of active politics the Indian National 
Congress is still gro\%ing. That is not meant 
to be patronizing. It is a plain fact that only 
recently has the Congress spoken with any 
real authority and responsibility. Which ftct 
Jawaharlal Nehru points out in an article 
which I read the other day. , And so I feel thit 
there is no cause for alarm Congress will 
weather this storm Essentially it is atill a 
strongly united body. 

Ajid now I am coming to the end. WTiich 
means that I am going back to the beginning. 
Propaganda, to bo effctive, must be subtle. It 
must be widespread. And it must never be 
beyond the compreliension of the masses.^ I 
very much fear that some of the pro-Indian 
propaganda that js used in this countrj’ Is to > 
academic for the great mass of my fellcw- 
couoirj'iseBi and is also too obviously pro- 
paganda. There has been plenty of vc^ open 
pfO-Britisli propaganda on the Indian question, 
God toon-s. But within the la«t fen years 
there has been a more subtle and verj’ wide- 
spread form. I refer to the many moving 
pictures, not only of India, but of other pa*ts 
of the Empire, of which the one I saw this 
evening was on exceileiit sample Some are 
British made films, some are from Hollywo^ — 
but n ith British " technical directors ” Thev 
are all of them diabolically clever in one 
respect. Even I, who am thoroughly pro- 
Indian in my sympathies, cannot witness these 
pictures portraying the heroism of the various 
“ sendees ” without a thrill Because, they do 
invariably select such awfully nice young nj’’n 
and women to play the British parts 1 The 
stories are all so constructed that you cannot 
help being temporarily in sympathy with these 
brave yoimg people who are ready to lay down 
their lives for the sake of duty-^nd usually 
in such extraordinarily romantic situation** 
The “ natives ” are invariably so drawn that 
all the good ones are on the side of the British 
and the others are such unmitigated scoaa- 


dreU that no decent person could possibly 
sympathise with them. They are pictured as 
given up to evorj’ form of debauchery and vice, 
cruelty of the roost fiendish variety, and loathe- 
soinc Ircachcty’- Reasou takes a vacation 
while you are in the theatre — and I strongly 
suspect that with the majority of the audience 
it nc%'cr,gocs back on the job 1 

I understand from various sources that 
India is the second largest producer of moving 
pictures in the uorid, IJol]3’irood being the first. 

I do most earnestly wish that a definite 
c.-impai^ would be started to flood this country' 
with good, well produced, exciting pictures from 
India, wlilcJi should every' one of tliem portray 
Indian Nationalists as heroes. They' would 
have to he very clcier pictures. They' mu't he 
the type of story’ that uould appeal to the 
average movie-goer. That mean** an intelli- 
gence not above 14 years old or so, I am told 
It would mean a careful study of the sort of 
picture that is popular here. There would 
have to be a regular bureau of research on this 
side — ccKipersting with the producers in India. 

It would be very wise to engage the services 
of some of the lecturers end writers here whose 
whole lives are gi\en to propaganda To 
popularise the Indian side in the struggle would 
not be at all impossible — it would only mean 
playing up certain qualities that particularly 
appeal to the American imagination. The pro- 
paganda in these pictures must be implied, not 
open. It must be inherent in the stories, and 
in the characters. Just as the British propa- 
ganda 13 inherent in the stories, and in the « 
characters of the movies recently so popular 
here, pictures such a« " Drums, ” " Gunca 
Dm,” Wee Willy Winky-,” and otliers. 

Then having begim this work, it could be 
carried a step farther. Send over here pictures 
and stones to show how important a factor in 
the policy* of the Empire India really is. 
Scotch this idea that the whole matter is an 
internal affair of the British Elmpire, not affect- 
ing the rest of the world All the serious 
articles in the world will, I fear, not make half 
the impression that one really thrilling moving 
picture could make It is sad, but true, that 
Amenca is becoming more and more a nation 
that thinks with her eyes — not her brain. You, 
Indians, who are accustomed to the purely 
intellectual approach to life, arc apt to forget 
that the rest of the world hags far behind you 
in this respect. We liave not the philosophical 
tradition here. Concord— the Concord of 
Emerson and Thoreau — is a thing of the pa't, 
and it was ner-er typically American. Our 
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genius is of another kind. We are a terribly 
and terrifyingly practical people. In our own 
phrase we are “ from Missouri ’’—which, for 
some reason that I for one have never com- 
prehended, means that we must be shown 
before we can believe. That refers of course to 
the masses of Americans. There are many 
here who are capable of using their brains, and 
are in the habit of doing so. But, just as in 
India it is the masses that count — so it is here. 
If you want Americans to realize that your 
problem is a world problem — and hence their 
own — you will have to “ show ” them.^ If you 
nant Americans to realize that India is not in 
dire need of British rule to keep it going— 
you will have to “ show ” them. And the very 
best possible method of so doing is by appeal- 
ing, not to the intelligence of the few who can 
understand such matters — but to the eyes and 
cars of the many, who won’t understand at 
all, but utli jed For Americans are warm- 
hearted. 

In other words, appeal in the most direct 


manner to the warm-hearts, the emotions of 
the masses. After all, emotion is a most 
useful thing. It is the moving force back of 
many an intellectual attainment. I do not see 
any reason to scorn the appeal to the emotions, 
providing it is a just appeal to the right 
emotions. 

And surely, an appeal for common, ele- 
mentarj' justice is a nghteous appeal. I am 
glad and proud that I can be moved by my 
love for justice, so that, on this fourth of July, 
the day set aside to celebrate the independence 
of my own beloved countrj’, I can think with 
equal emotion of the struggle still going on in 
India to attain that same independence I am 
glad and proud that two days arc linked in- 
separably in my mind and heart — the fourtii 
of July and the twenty-sixth of January. And 
it is my earnest prayer that the latter date may 
soon stand for the accomplished fact. And so 
I close, by saying in all sincerity of heart, and 
with all reverence — 

Bande MStaram. 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT AND CANADUN SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By EDWARD THOMPSON 


On February llth, 1839, the House of Commons 
ordered a Report on the Affairs of British 
North America, by the Earl of Durham, to be 
pnnted. This Report is the greatest document 
in the history of the British Empire, and 
marked a departure from the procedure of 
every other Empire that the world had known 
It saved Canada from being lost to the Empire, 
as the United States had been lost seventy years 
previously, and it changed British thinking 
about imperial matters. Not all at once, of 
course. But this was its ultimate effect 

A hundred years ago, the common opinion 
of British statesmen concerning colonies was 
that they had strategic value and economic and 
trade value, but that they were an expense and 
nuisance, and that ultimately, they were bound 
to secede, as the United States had seceded, 
and as Spain's colonies in South America had 
seceded. You could postpone the day of seces- 
sion, by firmness and wise conciliation, but it 
was bound to come. Colonies, therefore, were 
viewed with despair and resignation. 

The problem became ripe first in Canada, 
and in Canada the problem was beset with 


special difficulties and complications. There 
were two Canadas, in more senses than one: 
Upper and Lower Canada, British and French 
Canada, Conservative and Radical Canada. 
Lower Canada — the seaboard and lower course 
of the River St Lawrence — had been long 
settled, mainly by the French, and had been 
conquered when Quebec fell to the British, in 
1759. It has been^dcsenbed as ‘ a relic of the 
historical past preseiw’cd, by isolation, as 
Siberian mammoths are preserved in ice.’ It 
contained, ' in solid and unyielding mass, above 
a million of unassimilated and politically anta- 
gonistic Frenchmen ' These people were poor, 
they were European and Old-World in outlook; 
they were Catholics, and kept to old fashioned 
ways. They disliked the new vigorous British 
settlers, on the great Lakes of Upper Canada, 
and they disliked almost more the people of the 
United States to the south, whom they re- 
garded as people with dangerous republican and 
radical tendencies. 

Upper Canada, a vast wilderness beside the 
Great Lakes, was being settled by vigorous 
men and women from Europe and from the 
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United States. Tlicsc settlers did not nil think 
and feel alike. Among them were many naval 
and military officers, who had small means or 
small pensions, and had gone there to have a 
fuller freer life; but wanted that life to be as 
far ns possible like the life of the upper clasps 
in England. They ivcrc intensely consers'atjvc 
in outlook, and they viewed with deep suspicion 
the many Irishmen and English Radicals who 
were settling in Canada, and still more the 
many citizens of the United States who crosee#! 
the border, to make new homes in Canada. 
Another clement of strong conservatism was 
furnished by the descendants of the Loyalists, 
Uic men and women who had left the United 
States during and immediately after a Revolu- 
tion, rather than Jose their British citizenship. 
They had already a strong consciousness of 
Canadian nationality, as well as of British 
nationality. Both in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion, and in the Bntish-American War of 1812, 
American armies had tried to conquer Canada, 
and had been beaten back by small British 
forces, magnificently supported by the Loyalists 
Upper Canada, then, though it held a large 
Radical population, which was impatient of the 
Tcstrictiona and class-fccling and snobbery of 
Europe find held also a large population of former 
United States citizens, who wanted Canada to 
loin the United States, contained ns its controll- 
ing element these Conservative and pro-Dritish 
groups that 1 have indicated. It was divided 
into what were called Loyalists and Reformers, 
and the Reformers contained ei'egy shade of 
opinion, from fiercely Republican opinion, that 
wanted complete separation from Great Britain, 
to Moderates who wanted only responsible self- 
government inside the Empire 

You will easily see then, that, if passions 
rose high enough, there was a good chance of 
civil war, of several kinds And in the winter 
of 1837, civil war came, and after dying down, 
flared up briefly again, in the summer of 1838 
In Lower Canada, French inhabitants attacked 
the British settlements in their midst In 
Upper Canada, the more extreme Reformers, 
aided vigorously by discontented Irislimen and 
by bands of marauders from the United States, 
rose in arms. These two rebellions were put 
down fairly soon and without much bloodshed 
This, how’ever, was largely due to Canadian 
statesmen. Robert Baldwin, the leader of Bie 
Moderate Reformers, met Wilbam Lyon 
Mackenzie, the leader of the Rebels, privately, 
when he invaded Canada with a band of 
United States sympathisers, and tried hard to 
persuade him not to begin a civil war. Baldwin 


failed. But he did not fail in his major aim, 
which was to win geU-government for Canada; 
and lie and other patriots not only managed to 
revent Uic civil war from becoming geriou^, 
ut when it was over they persiiadtd Ino British 
Government — through Lord Durham — that 
Canada was entitled to responsible government 
llliis w'fls the name given to what was de- 
manded), Some years afterwards, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, the Canadian leader of the 
RebeJlion, came back to spend hi? last years in 
Canada, and admitted that bis rebellion had 
been mistaken and unnecessary. 

A few brave and decided men, who were 
determined that Canada sliould remain in the 
British Empire and ahould win responsible 
government, achieved both ends. And One wise 
man, the President of the United States, 
prevented war between his country’ and Great 
Britain United Stotes citizens played a large 
part in the Rebellion. They ran arms across 
tho border, find in particular so AmericAa 
Vessel, the Caroline, openly carried men and 
Weapons over the St. Lawrence, a little above 
Niagara Falls. Then, one dark night, a band 
of Canadians cro«sca to the American shore, cut 
out the Caroline from her moorings, drew her 
into open water, away from the ice, and eet 
her on fire She was a superb spectacle, as she 
drove towards the Niagara Falls, her stores of 
gunpowder eicploding. Tliis daring act was of 
course an infringement of American soN’ereignty. 
Public opinion in the United States became 
inflamed, and there was a clamour for war. 
But the United States President, Martin Van 
Buren, refused to yield to this clamour. The 
Caroline, though she was taken from the United 
States Bide of the river, had been engaged in 
Open interference — what we now call inteiven- 
tion — the affairs of another country. The 
matter was therefore settled diplomatically. 

Another feature of the Rebellion’s failure 
seems to me to have been generally overlooked.- 
United States citizens built what they styled 
Hunters’ Lodges, along the Canadian border — 
^e quarry they were hunting was the British ’ 
Empire — and from these Lodges sallied over to 
engage in irregular warfare They called thera- 
Belves ‘ Liberators ’ They said they came to 
release the Canadians from ‘ bondage.’ But 
what did Canadians themselves think ? Re- 
member, it was 1838; and 1838 was the year 
when, after prolonged agitation and struggle, 
the Bnti^ people did the best action in their 
history, and set the example of abolishing 
slavery. These Liberators came from a 
country which not onfy had staves, but just 
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then had no intention of ceasing to have slaves. 
Canadians preferred not to accept liberation 
from such hands. They had gone to Canada 
to enjo}’ a full free vigorous life, and they 
thought rather well of themselves — not only in 
compaiie.on vrith the citiiens of the United 
States, but also, it must be confessed, in com- 
parison with the citizens of England As a 
Canadian historian has remarked : 

"If we have not the wealth of England, nejther have 
we Its landed ollgaichj, to crush down the industrial 
classes; if we lack the population and eoUon.fields ot 
the United States, we also lack its slaves.* 

ilake no mistake about it. Moral issues 
matter. We may shut our eyes to what is 
coming, but the Universe does not shut ila 
eyes. Those words in the Upanishads are 
etemallj’ true : 

‘As surely as a calf will find out its mother in a 
thousand cows, so surely will an evil deed find out its 
doer.* 

Hiatonans tell you why the Canadian 
Rebelhona failed. But they do not tell you 
that the chief reason, as can be proved from 
contemporary documents, was that Canadians 
felt that they themselves were superior td the 
self-appointed Liberators wiio came uninvited 
from tne south. They belonged to an Empire 
■which was at last cleansing itself of slavery 
the greatest crime in man's long history. They 
preferred to remain in that Empire. 

What about the Durham Report, and the 
man whose name is attached to it ? Lord 
Durham was a Whig peer, and in England was 
considered a dangerous Radical He and his 
family were leaders in the English struggle for 
the Reform Bill, by which there was a great 
extension of the franchise, and modem England 
began His opinions went further than the 
British Cabinet approved, and it seemed a 
good idea to send him to Canada, to settle the 
first lebtlbOTi arid dtar, up a report, wq viliat. 
should be done Canada was a long way off, 
and he could do no harm there He might, 
for he was a clever fellow, draw up some good 
suggestions, and anyway, a troublesome roan 
would be out of the way. 

The Cabinet never for one moment 
dreamed that he rvould draw up such a docu- 
ment as the Durham Report Though it is 
often asserted that the Report was the work 
of his secretaiy, Charles BuUec. Lord Durham 
took responsibility for it, and uith his name 
attached urged it on the British Cabinet. 

Can.ada had alreadj' considerable self- 
government; an Executne Council, and a 
Legislative Assembly. But the Executive 


Council, who were nominated, were independent 
of the elected Assembly, and the Governor 
had control of patronage and public expenditure. 
This did not satisfy Canadian opinion. Let me 
quote from Lord Durham’s Report a few words 
which will show you what a bombshell it was, 
when it burst on the British Cabinet. He re- 
commended that the administration of the 
Colony should be entrusted ‘to such men as 
could command a majority.’ The Governor 
must 

‘be eiven to undeTStand tbat lie need count on no aid 
from home in any difference viith the Assembly, that 
should not directly involve the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colony I admit that the sys- 

tem which I propo-e would, in fact, place the internal 
Gosernment of the Colony in the hands of the Colonists 
ltem<elves; and that we should thus leave to ihecv the 

execution of ihe Iiws The British people of the 

North American Colonies are a people on whom we may 
•afely rely, and to whom we must not gnidge power.' 

Wbat a relief it is to listen to someone 
w'ho is so convinced of the truth of what he 
has to say, that he says it with resounding 
clearness In this Report, the last action of 
Lord Durham’s life, he makes his meaning 
pikestaff plain. The conviction that rings 
through his sentences shook even men who 
disliked what he said, into looking again hard 
at what he had said The roan evidently 
believed what he was saying- It wasn’t just 
one of those Reports, of the kind we know so 
well which are intended merely to keep the 
public quiet while nothing is done 

There was etiU a struggle, before Canada’s 
full responsible self-government was a reality. 
But the struggle was a bnef one, and it was 
not embittered, as so many similar struggles 
have been, by any feelmgs of despair. 
Canadians knew that their case had been 
recognized as morally Eouad, and now all tbat 
remained was to convince men and to drive 
this conclusion home The struggle w-as one 
that abounds m noble names, which are hardly 
even known outside Canada. After Lord 
Durham, m quick succession came four of the 
most interesting men, as Govemors-General, 
whom Britain has ever sent out : Lord 
Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot — a brave, witty, 
fascinating spirit, Charles Metcalfe, so well 
known in Indian history, and last of all Lord 
Elgm, who made responsible government a 
complete reality. And on the Canadian side 
were men whose names will never be forgotten 
in their own land — least of all, now that some 
of the very finest histoncal writing in the whole 
world 15 being published by the Department 
of History and Political and Economic Science 
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did not take it out of the narrow circle of their 
own pru’ate and personal lives. MRA insists 
that God has a plan for national life, that it is 
the only adequate plan, and that it must be 
applied oa a na\\onaV scale. Pot each man it 
means accepting national responsibility. That 
often means as'isting instead of criticismg those 
nho are actually leading my country or mj’ 
eity. I cannot be of much use to men 1 ne\-er 
meet; therefore MRA compels me to go out to 
those in positions of great responsibility in 
the norld That this leads to criticism is not 
surprising. Shooting big game is mud) more 
dangerous than shooting clay pigeons; it may 
aho be more nccessarj . 

A second SIRA method is the method of 
getting alongside people of different points of 
^•^CW and thinking out with them what is the 
best solution for each problem. This is the 
lo\ing, co»operative, creative solution — ^which 
19 God's solution, since Ho is Love. Love 
always finds out the best in people, and MRA 
seeks to get the best out of both sides, since it 
starts with the assumption that there is good 
on both sides, and that the other fellow 
though we may not fully understand him, is as 
keen to arrive at a solution aa we are If we 
together seek to discover the will of God, some- 
thing will emerge which is not my plan, and 
not his, but better than either 

Thirdly, MRA is an attempt to direct 
public opinion. How is this done ? It is being 
done everj' day by the Press, the Radio, the 
Films and various other instruments of pubbe 
inspiration. For a long time these have mould- 
ed public opinion along the lines of fear, 
prejudice and narrow patriotism It is lime 
that they were captured for God by those who 
haie been delh-ered from hate and fear and 
narrow personal aims, and u-ed under God’s 
■direction for the creation of a liate-free public 
•opinion, and for the dissemination of hope 
Tatber than hate 

Fourthly, MRA seeks to discover the real 
causes of the troubles of the world These are 
moral and spiritual, rather than political or 
economic. Therefore, they are to be seen not 
hy looking outwards and seeing what is wrong 
with the other fellow, but by looking 
inwards and seeing what is wrong with 
yourself. MRA really begins when a man 
faces himself before God That means that 
he has to hold his life up beside the lour 


standards of Christ, and see how it compares 
with them. They are Absolute Honesty, 
Absolute Purity, Absolute Unselfishness and 
Absolute Love; * one could add to the list, but 
an honest comparison with these is enough to 
show a man what is wrong with him. And 
then God w'lll show him what he has to do to 
begin to be different That is how a man stops 
being part of the world's disease and becomes 
part of the cure. 

Finally, the simplest and most compre- 
hensive method of MRA is just listening to the 
voice of God and obeying wholeheartedly 
MRA began in East Ham among ordmarj’ 
people, and it has swept over the world among 
ordinary people. The hope of the world lies in 
ordinaiy’ people doing extra-ordinarj' things 
because they ha%e been set free from personal 
problems and disciplined under the leadership 
of God One or two stones will serve to illus- 
trate that. 

Fredenk Ramm was Editor of a Norwegian 
daily paper, and had flown over the North 
Pole with Amundsen He took part in a bitter 
Press campaign against Denmark over territo- 
rial rights m Greenland Later on, he apologized 
publicly in Denmark for this, and now lie says 
that crossing the barriers that separate nations 
is more of an adventure than flying over the 
Pole He has made a real contribution towards 
better relation'hips with a neighbouring nation 

Tod Sloan was a hardened Labour agitator 
—had gii'en the best years of his life to fight- 
ing the class struggle. Now he sees in MRA a 
greater and a more worthwhile revolution, and 
his changed attitude is paving the way for new 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

And here in Calcutta I know a business 
man who has proved that you can be honest in 
business — and still be in business ! 

MRA is a call to united action When 
people listen to God, they get dowm to some- 
thing deeper than all the things that divide, 
and find in the plan of God a basis for real co- 
operation in revolutionarj’ action The 
re^'olution that comes when men are re-made by 
God is the revolution that gives every man the 
liberty he needs and the discipline he needs 
Such people are free to re-make the world 


* ITie writer being a Christian natoraUf calls these 
the standards of Christ. But in reality they are not the 
monopoly on any particular religion. — Editor, TAe Modern 
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On the 14th of July last, the inauBuraUon 
,ook place of the first rest-house, en?re«ly 
iicant for the young, in the Far East This 
‘ Yuvasala ” was opened on that day at bicm- 
reap, near the ruins of Angkor, the most wicient 
and most glorious memorial of the I^roers, 
under the patronage of the Resident oflrance, 
the representative of the Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient and with the opportune pre- 
sence of His Royal Higlmess Prince Suram^dh. 

• The first band of youth, 22 Gambians 
and 22 Annamites, had travelled all night m 
euto-cars and on arrival in the early dawn had 
bathed n’la' cambodgienne in the baths attach- 
ed to the Yuvasala Then after a repast at 
the tourists’ hostelry situated near the temple of 
Angkor Wat, the opening ceremonies started, with 
the national hymn being played from a phono- 
graph The Secretary of the \uva$ala organi- 
sation gave an excellent discourse on the aim* 
and objects of the mo%cment, which was follor^ 
ed by a bilingual speech by H H the Frince 
Surnmarith After Sunday speeches and feli- 
citations the party along nith a young and 
highly cultured priest went to vi«it the rums ol 

^"^^he Yuvasala is a typical houre of the Coun- 
tr>* and has been built along the most iroprovi>d 
lines There arc donmtorifs for youth of both 
scxe« but of course, ft w not expected that many 
5 'oung ladies of the land would overcome their 
natural slijmess. and leave the family cm-iron- 
ment for such visits, for sometime to come yet 


But tlus hostelry is bound to encourage the youth 
of the country to tour and visit the glorious 
memorials of their past and greatly profit 
thereby. 

Besides the intellectual adi ancement, which 
is mainly drawn from the contact of the elders, 
there is the great advantage of a feeling of 
comradeship growing amongst the youth of the 
land. Further, the intellectual and physical 
rhaliy that comes out from the niass-eontacc 
of these young men amongst them«eh-c8 and 
their elders, would most certainly result in 
the de\c!optnent and enhancement of these 
rjuahties. 

The Secrctoiy in his address laid stress on 
the above points and further he sliowed how the 
\outh of the torni, through the medium of such 
Yuvasalas. ro.ay come into contact with his 
brethren of the countiysidc with mutual benefit. 
And the Yuvasala nould further permit the 
student and the town-apprentiee to avail them- 
sehes of a change of air at the very minimum 
of e\pen«es 

Tlie situation of the first Yuvasala is ideal 
in all those respects Here the youth can revel 
in the gloiy of his country’s past as well as 
impro\*e hi« health. As regards the building of 
further Yuvasala*, all depends on the youthful 
member* of thi« new movement If they can 
avail thenireh'es of the advant.agcs offered to 
the full, and thereby attract numbers of new 
members then there is no doubt that in time 
the ultimate objective would be reached. 
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Uoo»wli'» plsn to . pick lie Court hy Inereiiint Hi 
memWritiip. 

Xcnrly a ccnlurj" and a linU has passed 
uncc tlic adoption of llic Till of Rights. America 
lins grown from a population of about 4,000,000 
to 130,000,000, embracing almost all Ihc races 
and rdigions of the world, all Imng in 
harmony. 

Wt\ai hoi prottettd us and jfiieB ui tAe ii»enih‘re 
to so ahtaJ has iren ihr liJl of Righls vAiVA guarmifes 
us in fA« vnmolestfd possession of our petsais smd 
property, and giMS us the rlfhl to vtsrship, thsnir, speak 
and print as we ehoose. Thf*e guifintee* h»?e inaJe 
free men and free mmdi Ai we look today it aueh aiatea 
as Italy Germany and Russia. In which personal liheny 
has been cruslied out. we realiie that, alihoogh fw iW 
time being they may have nowerful military muhinei, 
no nation can remain pouerivl or great in stAjM 
15 fu> spiritual freedom or «;>po«iinMy for the grotelh of 
thought and personality. The world his always needed 
the life of the spirit, but because of the nature of modern 
ei»ili»tion and ill dependence, for good or iU. on 
new before did it so need inlellectoil freedom. There 
cm be ru adrinee or even iiabiUiy for a nation of fo^ii 
driven thii way or that at the whim of one roan wiihoot 
leepe of tbeir own for personal initiative 

Racial Segregation In South Africa 
All India has been deeply stirred by the 
passing of the Asiatic Transvaal Land and 
fading Bill by the Union Assembly of SouUi 
Africa, which embodies the principle of social 
segregation as between the white and colour^ 
races. In an article, written specially for TAc 
Nattonfd Chnitan Counal Review, C. F 
Andrews observes : 

The ncw«papera for the last six montha have been 
giTin» somewhat detailed informaUon with regard lo the 
new menace to the Indians who are donuctled in South 
Africa Not merely in the South, but also in Bbod^ia. 
Tanganyika and Kenya, there is a similar method on loot 
to treat the Indian community as a segregated community, 
which is not fit to live side by side with the Euj?P”"- 
either in re«idenual or ttsde areas. Mahatma Gandhi 
has challenged the recent legislation as a ^e»cb of 
South Afncan Union’s own Agreement with India made 
at the two Round Table Conferences of 1927 and 1932 
He might have gone suU further and declared >1 to be a 
breach of the GandM-Smuts Agr«ment of Jidy. 1914. 
which guaranteed the status of Indiana in Sou* Africa. 

aearly. behind the minds of people like Ur Malan 
and Mr Pirow and others, the whole attempt ai recoil- 

fo be dependent on whether Indians could be induced to 
leave South Africa or ” •“ “y- European 

statesmen were all the while holding the threat of segre- 
cation over the bead of the Indian commumfy. it they 
id not go out of the country in such numbers as to make 
the presence of the few who remained of smaU accoimt. 

It IS necessary now to understand what is 
proposed by the new policy of segregation 

First of all, the Segregation policy is to apply to 
the eight million Natives who are called ‘ Bantus,’ and 


■Iso to the eight hundred thousand of mixed race*, who- 
are called ‘Coloured f>eoj>!e.' Tlie Indian population of 
about 225 thousand represents the third rarial unit In 
Smilli Africa, which will be trealcil in the lame manner 
when the segregation policy 1‘ complete. 

We have already a definite declaration of poll- y_ by 
the IVime Afiniiler, General Hertrog. and hii Cahiort 
with regird to Coloured people It may be ttkeo as 
practically certain that the lines laid down in this policy 
will be used also with regard lo the Indians. ... 

let me rxptsin very briefly what this will meta if 
the legislation Is earned out for the whole of South 
Africa, fn India, the Eunvpeans and Indiani bow hre 
aide by oide without any barrier l-elwren them. There 
lived to be certain barriers before, but now they are alf 
liroken down and Indians can live wherever they hke and 
Europeans can live whererer they like; but in South 
Africa, for many years past, the Covernmeni policy has 
len-fed lo restrict every avenue where Indians could meet 
Europeans on an erpiat footing. 

Aircnrly, in the railway trains, and refresh- 
ment rooms and trams and buses, and even at 
many of the Post Offiee*. the Indian is forced 
to be separated from the nuropean. Now, it is 
intended to earr>’ tills segregation much further- 
No In-jiao wilt be allowed to Lve in the »ame residen- 
tial quarter with ih. European if 75 per cent of the- 
Europeans vote that ilieir area should become • tegregaied* 
area. The GerenDieni wiU immediately put into force the- 
vole of the local Eoropeans and will turn out of the area 
which is thus segregated any I.dian who may have property- 
■0 It. What It far more senout for the Indians, because 
they are traders, is tbit. In the ceeae of the lovrashipa the* 
Indtans wvll not be able to hold property or build ifaops; 
for that will become the European part of the town, 
'ney have had hitherto a great deal of their busine'S 
with the Europeans because they work on a amaller acale- 
of profiia, vnib le<s overhead charges, than Enropean 
shops But 10 the furture the main streets will be re- 
versed for Europeans and the Indians will be sent away- 
inlo the ude streets 


Tile writer suggests tlint a delegation bf 
Pent which would be able to interpret the mind 
of the Churches in Ind’a to the Churches in 
South Africa 


If we think for a moment, in the terms of 'Jie- 
New Testament, we shall surely come to the conclusion - 
that rscial segregation of this kind, which forces ic'n 
against their will to live apart, is not in accor-lsnce with 
the principles which Chn-t Himself has given us. There 
IS a well-known text, which obviously was a kind of motto- 
in the early Church. It runs as follows- ‘In Chnet, 
there cannot be Jew or Greek. Barbanan, Scythian, bond* 
or free, but all are one in Christ Jesus.' 

Mr Kodanda Rao, of the Servants of India Society,, 
wrote a very important article pointing out that the 
Chnsuan mi«sionanes had been themselves amivng the 
firit to condemn racial segregation in the form of Un- 
touehability in India itself. 

Mr Kodanda Rao has asked plainly whether the 
Chnsuan missionaries in India could not send out a 
representative lo South Africa to plead with Christians 
there against this new form of nntouchability. Sorely 
ench an article, coming from one who was the Secretary 
of fb. Hon'ble V. S Sastri in South Africa and is himselli 
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la Hindu, $liould be regarded with tbe utmost eonceni 
”by tbe National Christian Council in India, and kis 
sufge'-tion tbal someone tbould go out to South Aft'ea 
and plead with tbo<e Christians out there should not Le 
laid adde. 


l\Iolicn-jo-Daro 

All of us have heard about the discovery 
of an ancient city that existed about 5000 years 
ago, at Mohen-jo-Daro, eight miles aways from 
TDokri, in the District of Larkana, Sind The 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji discovered the city in 
1922, and elaborate excavations were carried 
out by the Archaeological Department. C R. 
Roy, Curator, Victoria Museum, Karachi, writes 
in the Indian World : 

The proper signifieaiice of the culture nnd cinlizstiou 
-<f tbe people of hfohen-jo-Dsro will be understood only 
when we shall be able to reconstruct the history of the 
prehistoric people by connecting and interpreting thc'c 
heaps of disconnecting antiquities left by tbe forgotten 
people. 

I had the prinlege of escaratiag and stndying the 
mint of hlohen jo Daro. I shall try to pce*«nt an out> 
line of tbe pielure of the ciwliaation. 

It ^as supposed by historians that the 
Arj’nns came to India about 4000 years ago, t e 
in the beginning of the Iron Age, and settled 
there after conquering the uncivihzed, dark- 
skinned, flat-nosed, aboriginal tribes There 
was no civilization, uorthy of name, before 
the arrival of the Aryans. IVe shall have to 
•dUcard this theory. 

The discorery of Mohen jo-Daro reresls that before 
the irriTal of the Aryans, there existed in Sind a iugbly 
advanced type of rnilUaiion much higher than that of 
the Aryans or of contemporary Elam, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon and E}gypt. 

The civilization of Xfohen-jo-Daro began long before 
the Iron Ape, in the Calcholilhic Period, i.e, in the 
^ transitional period belveea the Neolithic Apt and the 
Copper Age, as we see stone implements were used side 
bv side With the ctppper implements 

Thp people of JIohcn-jo-Daro had built 
their City on the west hank of the Indus, with 
pre-prranped plan< prepared by tlic engineers 

Their Bio-t sismficani rontnbuuon to the civiliza- 
tion was then utiderjaiyiiTid drainage system. wMtb was 
very elaWsle and complete and il*o perfect from the 
hygienic point of view. 


public women. A bronze statue of a dancing girl in 
daadng posture has been found there. 

Each family used to live in a house con- 
sisting of many rooms with high ceilings, doors 
an^ windows 

Each bouse had one main trate on the street, and near 
the gate had one open small room for porter, next drawing 
rooma, behind them was harem for ladies, with bed- 
rooms, kitchens, ete. ^ch house had a well for drink- 
ing water and for other domestic purposes. There were 
also two-storied buildings. The steps of ascending stair- 
cases are still to be found there and they are similar 
to those of our present day staircases. 

A big house supposed to be a palace has 
been unearthed. 

The palace was surrounded by connected rooms and 
had a central ball wiih high pillars. Near the ball there 
was a paved tank with rooms and verandas facing it all 
round. Two ataircascB descended into the tank, one 
from the central hall and another from tbe opposite direc- 
tion. The tank used to rrinain full with fre^h water, and 
when polluted, it was let out through a bi" dram. 
Probably the ladies of the palace used to take their bath 
in this pleasure tank, like the Roman ladiea. 

The most sinking thing found in the palace is a set 
of bathrooms. Many of their walls, psTements, and drains 
are still io a perfect state of preservation. 

The males wore loin tloihea sjound lb«t waists 
turbans on their heads, coats and shirts on their bodies 
tod shoes in their feet. The ladies wore embroidered 
senes, gowns, jackets, etc. 

There is no doubt that the ladies of 
Mohen-jo-Daro were very fashionable as it 
c.'m be seen from the various kinds of their 
ornaments and their toilet requisites. 

They used to wear various kinds of necklaces, tyias, 
earrings, peodsnts, nose-studs, tings, bangles, etc., made of 
gold, silver, copper, precious and semi-precious sieaes, ivory, 
shell, ete. Tbe mode of wearing bangles from the wrist 
to the elbow is still to be found among the Sindhi ladies. 
Tbrir 6se girdles of purple eamelian with bronze 
lenmnals and tassels attract even a casual observer. 
They wore nose-nng which was drawn along by gold 
chant to the ear. This kind of nose-nag is still in use 
among the Sindhi and the Bengali ladies. The ladies used 
to dress ibeic hait itt braids and tied theca up in knots 
or Shingons of various styles and upon them they worz 
beautiful hairpins of gold, silver, and faience. They 
painted their eyes with sntimooy. They u*ed eonpet 
rairrorv, ivory and wooden combs This kind of mirror 
u still ia u*e in Bengal during tnamipe ceremonies, 
and the douUe.sided combs are still to be found in Sind 
and Bengal. 
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toys lor the hsbies. Many of these types are suH mile 
jn the vjJJage of Bengal. Tf'hjsile cl MobfB-jc-Dazo !s 
the most chstactenstic article that has hept the exa-t 
form during these SOOO years. Tlie xliistle consists of 
a terra cotta hen or bird with a hole at the tail It 
sounded all right wiien I blew it after 5000 years. 

Keshuli Chuntltr Sen 

Keshub Chunder Sen, -was one of the ereat- 
est social-religious refonners in living rnemoiy, 
and perhaps the best orator that India produced 
in the last century. Dr. B B. Dey nntes iif 
The Thcwopfiist : 

In the soring of 1870 when Ke«huh was 3^ he Msiled 
England with the object of eairying the message of his 
new faiib to the wider yiubUc in Europe. He mel mill 
the most cordial reception, from all classes ot people in 
England, that has ever been accorded to any Indian in 
that country. Dean Stanley, Prof. Max Muller, John 
Stuart Mill, Gladstone and « ho>t of oiher outstanding 
personalities in Engisnd at that period became his admirers 
and staunch supporters. Ho was reeeired in prtriie audi- 
ence by Queen Victoria 

He was inneed to speak from the pulpits of many 
Christian churches and he told the people not only about 
hie work of social and religions refonti to India bat 
also of earious enls, moral and political, which bad eome 
to India thtougli British dooimation 

The honour he reeeired in England did not turn 
Keshuh's head, and he came back confirmed in his simple 
national ways of living. 

Kcshtib rceogniied sac'll reform as part 
and parcel of religious nork. Ho was rot a 
sudden or a Molent reformer, nor did he wnhe 
his reforms rigid and final 

He knew that such reforina, to he really heoeficial o 
his country, must be progressive and ela«tie m cliataetet 
so that (hey miglii gratr with (he spirit of the titne*. He 
knew that nothing could be in the petmattynt mtererts 
of a nation which was not founded on its cncracicr. and 
the reforms which Keshub sought to inlrodoce were there- 
fore always nadonal in cheir outI(>ok asrd to ronoontnee 
with the pure and simple customs of the rounlrs 'Khile 
he was engaged in lhe‘e nutncroin social reforms on ibe 
one band, his spiritual life on the other hand liecsme 
richer and nobler at this time His utterance*, both m 
&gli«li and in Bengali, in public lectures or in •ernmiis 
from (he pulpit, began to stirset uaparaileleJ crowds of 

Some of the lectures delncrcd at thp Town 
IlflU at Calcutt.'i during thf* ba\c since 

been inilili'iicd and read bj piwple nlicrcact 
English i' ‘poken He dcliioj^ thc*c Ifrfupci 
cxteinixire. 

There was no preparslion but he let him«elf be carried 
away by the emodon of tre moment “The flood of bta 
oratory " says his biographer Miiiimdir, “ tel] Lke a torrent 
from some Himalayan height, Inslamineous. va-t. clear and 
orerpowering.” Ke«hub never learned eloeiiiioti Hu 
delivery was completely free from any kind of aflectatioiL 
He neirr gesticulated There was no effort or slraioing 
either in the lucid, limpid thought or in ihe rich deep 
voice. It was as if the Lord bad eho«en lo speak with 
Keshuh’s tongue, Tliose who saw and heard him tn ibm 


daya declare that they never listened to anything like it 
tn ibeir Jises. If this was the testimony borne by people 
with regard to his English addresses, iiis Bengali aennons 
from the pulpit of Ihe Brahmo Xlandir were even more 
greatly admired The«e sermons and prajers have fortun- 
ately all been preserved in print, and serve for the edifica- 
ItOD and moral and sniniusl guidance of generations of 
his countrymen. Ke«huh proved to be a bom master 
of his vernacular, and his prayers are still tyuoted as 
models of the purest and the simplest Bengali. The words 
in his sennons seemed to Ooir like a clear linkhng brook 
on the waters of which were reflected the great Heavens. 
The fame of Keshub's preachings tod sermons spread 
far and wide, and TAe Siatesmim of Calcutta wrote at the 
time: “ITIien Keshub speaLg, the world listens.” 

Yet the secret of the impression lhat Keshub made 
did not lie in bis language. Keshub spoke, as all great 
relipoua preachers do, straight out of the deepest spiritual 
experience. He never argued. lie appealed to something 
deeper than reason His words came charged with a 
force and a meaning that mere reason cannot give. His 
sermons were not philosophical discourses but more like 
the inspired utterances of a poet. 


Surpnilranath Bonerjee 
No name was, for many generations, better* 
known to politically-minded Indians than that- 
of Stircndranalli B-nnerjec, who was justly 
legarded by his educated fcllow-countrj’men as 
fhc life and sotil, nnd piiding spirit, of that, 
nationalist movement nliieh originated from the 
('tabli'hment of the Indian Congrc's, in 18S5 
AVrite? “One nho knotr li«n np]]” in 
//intfitsian Rcvicie : 


For over fifiy years Surendranath's supremacy aa the- 
(nt>«i eloAuesi Indian orator, in English, rraiamed on- 
eliallcnged. Though some other athletes Wiih mere sinewy 
arms tudcly wrested from him, towards the dose of his 
life the leadership in poliUcal a*6cmhlagei. and tried to 
belittle bis remarkable tertices to the rounlry, posing as 
more skilful pilots he held till the end of bis great career 
the proud position of being the foremost orator Jn the 
countrv tn the earlier dayi “clouds of incense loso- 
aLoui bun from the prodigal *iipr/«tiiipn of innumerable 
admiiers" His implacihle energy, ihe heroic strength 
of ides*, a Spartan senv of duly, the ealraordmary com- 
P8«s of his mind, bis amanng vivieiiy and variety of 
appropriate gesture, "ibe vibrating voice now n«ing to 
an orpan peal of tiiuraph, now sinking to a whisper of 
eoimaiy, swavrd va«t msvse* of his /clIow<oimtrTmcn, 
thrilling aheir imagination and holdme it spellbound. 

The permineni n-putaiion of an orator"— as rightly re- 
marked by Lord Bryce — depends upon two things : the 
witaev* of ronteroporiries to the lmj:^c*«ion produced upon 
them, and the wtiilen or printed record of his speeches. 
Il i» fMily by a rare combinslion of gift, ihst one who. 
speaks with so much force and brilliance as to charm 
his lislenera is also able lo delurr thought* so vilciiWe. 

mice, that posterity will read them at 
speeches of alnjo-' 


hieratuTr.” 


^Uic speakers being aimed at momentary effect, and 
ilealiog vilh pressing tpieslioDS of (he day, cenct-illy pass 
Mrt® oWiiKin. bv lapse of t,me. and the chaplet of n 

which they wem dreadfully withers, hrhr, ' ' ' 

Lord Roseberry (in hi 
which hive produced * 
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the audience can bear the colourless pboto^sph; of a 
printed record." 

For about lialf a ccnturj’ he was one of the 
greatest exponents of that new spirit of Indian 
nationalism that is now suffused throughout the 
countrj*. 

It has been said by a great authority that neither 
purple patches, nor epigrams, nor aphorisms, nor over- 
vTought rhetorical imageries, are the test of oratory. There 
must be dignity, elevation, lucid exposition of compli- 
cated facts, sustained and fiery declamations, impasrioned 
apostrophes, the power to touch the emotions — maUng the 
hearers laugh and weep as occasion may demand— while 
there must also be rallying battle-cries and the thunder- 
bolt of invective, and not merely meek-spinted, dull, prosy 
sermons Let me quote Surendranath’s own remarks on 
the subject. 

“ The qualifications of an orator are moral rather 
than intellectual. It is the emotions that inspire the 
noblest thoughts and invest them with their colour and 
their distinctive character. Lei no one a»pire to he an 
orator who does not love his country, love her indeed 
with a true and soul-ab<otbing love. Country first, all 
other things next, is the creed of the orator. Unless, be 
has been indoctrinated io it, baptiaed with the holy fire 
of the love of country, the highest intellectual gifts will 
not qualify him to be an orator. Aided by ihem, he 
may indeed be a fluent debater, an expert in the present- 
ment of his case, a fascinating speaker, able to please, 
amuse and even to instruct; but without the higher patrio- 
tic or religious emotions he will not possess the supreme 
power of moving men, inspiring then with lofty ideals 
and passion for the worship of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The equipment of the orator is thus moral, 
and nothing will help him so much as constant associa- 
tion with the master-minds of humanity, of those who 
have worked and suffered; who hare taught and preached 
great things, who have lived dedicated lives — consecrated 
to the service of their country or their God ” 

No one could have put it better. 

By universal consent Surendianath's two Congress 
presidential addresses at the Poona session of the Cougress 
of 1895, and the Ahmadabad session of 1902 — were record 
performances. Each of them look almost four hours in 
its delivery, and I marvelled not so much at his roUiug and 
rounded periods of sublime rhetoric, as at his absolute 
independence of notes to assist his memory, and also his 
sonorous intonation which neither failed nor flagged in 
the long ordeal. 

Not a single fal-e note was struck in his two Con- 
gress presidential addresses. His speeches rolled in a 
flood of eloquence through heaving and swdlmg multi- 
tude. He was not merely a glorified demagogne : a trans- 
figuration fell on him; and the amplitude a view, the 
breadth of design and the flashes of insight into consti- 
tutional principles made him the supreme hero on those 
memorable days. These two inaugural addresses were 
supreme triumph for Surendranath. 


Aclibasi Sabba Deputation 
The following is an extract from a report, 
published in extenso in T}ie Bthar Herald, of 
Tihat Mr. Jaipal Singh said to the Prime Mimster 


of Bihar, as the leader of the Adibasi deputa- 
tion to the Premier : 

Your reference to what you prefer to call the- 
linguistic plea for separation is full of bad logic. You 
have made no attempts to indicate what priociples have 
to be followed when a serious problem of separation has 
to be tackled. It is for others to shew what guiding 
principles have been applied in the past in the creation 
and/or maintenance of territorial demarcations. To my 
mind the linguistic argument is a very hollow one from 
yuur ovrn point of view. 

Upon your own word you would have to hand over 
to Bengal all the area which has intensively become 
Bengali in character. Your neighbours on the west might 
similarly claim you because you speak their language. 
Today you are forcing Hindi upon the Adibasis in order 
(0 prove they should belong to you. To morrow it might 
be Bengali and Bengal can have the same claim. 

The intelligentsia of India speaks English. Does it 
mean the English shonld own it ? French is spoken 
over a large portion of Europe Does it mean the French 
vhould govern that portion? You talk of ‘a strong ten- 
dency among the Kurrais of Manhhum to class themselves 
with the Kurmis of Bihar’ Is this any argument in the 
face of ibe statistical murder I have already proved above ? 

You accuse us of invoking the help of Europeans, 
Bengalis. Mis<ionaries Capitalists and others You go to- 
the length of saying what special measures you have 
initialed for the backwsrd tribes You forget you are not 
gmng wbat is not our own It is so personal generosity 
we demand We ask for what is our own Our minerals 
are being exploited Wbat compensation are we getting 
in return for the denudation of our mineral wealth ? 
JamshedMr is in Chota Nagpur Are the people oF 
Cbola Nagpur receiving the first consideration is regard 
to employment in *Jam<hedpur or ate the Biharee Ministry 
using their position to Bihariae the avenues of employ- 
ment ? 

The Adibasi Sabha is representing the demands of 
the people of Chota Nagpur and the Satithal Parganas, 
whatever race or creed they may belong to, regardless 
of whether they are European*. Hindus, Biharis, Bengalis. 
Moslems, Mundas, Ilos Kharias. Birbors, Santhals, 
Oraons, Marwans, Buddhists or anyone ebe We include 
among us, in word and in deed, everyone who is resident 
within our land and has m consequence vested interests 
herein The fulGlmenl of our demands is not a malter- 
for academic discussion, it is a national necessity. 


Palestine 

The Arabs uphold the thesis that the pledge 
given to them by Britain m war-days has never 
been fulfilled. Peter Krieger holds that the- 
promises were not given to any particular 
group of the Arab people, especially not to 
the Arabs of Palestine. In en article in the 
second issue of the Current Thought he 
observ-es * 

In the wilful process of myth building around the- 
simple facts, it is always deliberately omitted that Emir- 
Fasiil negotiated with Dr. Weizuiann, the Jewish leader, 
m 1919 on terms indicating his acceptance of the speciall 
ri^its of the Jews in Palestine. 



Chinese Women and ihe National Crisis 

The Sino-Japanese war has brought to 
China many a blessing in disguise, obsen.'es 
Miss P. S. Tseng in The Asiatic Review. One 
great thing brought about by the war has been 
the emancipation of uomen In one generation 
the Chinese woman has jumped from mediseval 
to modern life, says the author, and the war 
has not been n ithout its influence m this 
respect. 

AU over free China the Government has started 
centres for the training of fir*t aid and ambulance >*orketa 
and also gives tsstruciion in home nursing There ate 
generally from 40 to SO people in one class, and after 
abcnjl *11 treeks' lasttuction from docXots and tiutscs 
they ate sent to temporary hospitals, refugee camps, aad 
the front. Old ladies of 60 to 70 work with tcboolgirls 
and take the same exammation at the end of tbeii course. 

The Government is also irsiaing a second type of 
workers for "literature" work A thousaod words suffice 
for the farmer and peasant, and easy books are being 
vmttea eontatning the«e words, both for the teaching of 
the country people and the refugees Wounded soldiers, 
too, are being instructed by the workers in this field, as 
also are tbeir wives snd mothers 

In the Nortb'West. especially, women have taken 
over the culiivatios of the land and released ihe'i 
husbands, who have become guerillas In the South, to 
Kwangsi, where there has been eonsctiptioa and alt tnen 
e at the age of 18 have had to join up in a kind of territotiil 
force to protect their district, the women have worked on 
the land. But the hulk of the women of China are not 
fitted for field work, altbongh if the war drags on for 
10 years or so women wiU have to do the wmk on be 
^ land. 

Madame Chiang Kai sbek has started a society for 
the relief of children orphaned by the war. and we are 
trying to affiliate all women’s work to this movem-'iil 
Volunteers who often take from 10 to 20 children, and 
societies who may take up to 100 orphans, are allowed 
S dollars a month for each child, which at the present 
rate is not more than 3 shillings. 

Independently of the Government, nomen’s 
organizations and societies in each pro^■I^ce 
have worked since the early days of the war 
doing propaganda and literarj’ work . 

The members speak to lbs country folks, write let'ers 
^ for them, help with the wounded and start caoteciis. 
Visiting the wounded in ho«pitjs is not like visiting 
m the Great War in Europe, which 1 myself have sem- 
In Chins out canteens ate not really places where voldms 
can amuse themselve=. The) are generally little sheds 
made of bamboo poles with matting as walls and ntofs 
near a railway station or wharf Often the wounded ban 
travelled for 12 days on a train without having th^ 


wounds dressed The trams cannot travel during the 
daytime as they ate constantly betng bombed from the 
air. During the day only the very badly-wounded ea^es 
teauta on the (ram and if they ate bombarded that is the 

We were never sure when a tram would come in 
SoDietimes it did not come until the neat mght, and it 
was often unpleasant waiting on a eold night, especially 
when II was snowing or raining Once when I was in a 
siaitoD It was raided. There was no time to seek shel'c', 
and a heap of coal seemed the safest place. When he 
bomb dropped we fell flat on our faces m the coal heap, 
but somehow they missed the station. Either the wharf 
or the railway station is among the objectives of the 
Japanese. 

The third type of women's ttork is that 
carrted on by the National Trainmg Camps in 
the different provinces 

Students in the fifth and sisth years (16 to 18 years 
of age) from ibe Senior Middle Schools and ibe first and 
second year university students were called to these 
camps, which lasted for about three months There they 
received nuhiary instruclion. training in red-crosa work, 
first aid, ambnluice, and methods oi inching After their 
course was finished they were given books and <ent to 
start schools for adults in Centr^ China, before retuzning 
10 their own schools As a schooloustrrss I found It 
most disturbing. On their return they had forgotten 
most ol ibeir work, but education is not confined to the 
Khools. They bsd seen life at first hand, which is 
something which no school can give. 

The fourth movement is that of the Christ- 
ian organuations, tvhicli startcfd independently 
of tiie Government in the tery early days of 
the war 

The women of the Church, the Y. W C. A , girls’ 
schools, etc., began making garments for the soldiers. 
They did not go to the front, but did ambulance work 
after air raids. The ambulance umts, which consisted 
of two stretcher-bearers and a red-cross worker, did very 
gsUant work and came out before the “ 8ll<!eat ’’ was 
sounded. 


The Method of Biography 
Biography is defined id the Encydopaedxa 
Bnlannaca as “that form of historj' which is 
applied, not to races or masses of men, but to 
an individual. ” In course of an instructive 
address delnered before the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, and published in the Journal of 
the Society, Philip Guedalla points out that the 
duties of the biograjiher are the same as those 
of the historian, to produce a truthful and 
accurate reconstruction of the past; they both 
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Imvc tlic tmm I9c finiic mctliod, tnil 

Oie pniiu" inatorinl. . ... 

The biosraper mu4 run ii very rtraipit. 
-four-o, Mr. Gucdalla ob-erves, between tw 
particularly preen and temptinp fiolda. On the 
roue pule, pure literature lutn tjliieli lie moat not 
ptray; on the other -hie, ppycholoisy mlo rvliicli 
be nUo mu«t not stray. 

Mr. Gucdalla miikes some valuable mt,- 
BCition. na to how the hioprapher may pel about 
hn work. The fmt ep>ential u that he shoo M 
approach the pa-l in the richt mood; he eliould 
approach it with level eyes. 

Tliat is to My, he should boI look down M it i>w 

Ke'- inr ."£"hi r itrr p-M'r, 

’"'t” IL'’”.',™ U U .. .ppr...l. th. W 

>.> an area filled with a proeemon of conieinpiible 
who must b« odd because iheir clothes wwe not 
te the samras ours, and, aboye aU, because ih^ m 
j j That ii a View which was widely lield in the ten 
» Ur. I.ltoumj ll« !•“ W.c, Tb. [..« «• 

k:kU’.”u'.l<br Th.wp!. S't. .b. p..t’"..« b. hub 
ful, because the truth has to be told u mu j 

r;S-"dV.'Zbn.“brrb'r.,s^^^^^^ 

Tlic biographer has also got to control 
-certain loyalties . 

You have decided that someone s csteer ha^ot been 

«“«b,r.“l “S. 

And as that process continues ss you bve »n 

you if ...bly w^”ho:I 

lhat ‘J*’.'*‘“X'r*nikeV posthumous pnvate secretary 
Tb.l it m. .1 lb. tbi.p. ''b“V”''"f“ “ 
There IS another, and that is biographers 
■vanity 


The nio4 essential ingredient in any bio- 
craplicr’s method must bo the simple rccogiiition 
o( eoincthing, of which Iho non-rccognilion, 
dislinRuiphcs b.ad biography from pood; and 
that it the principle of growth and change m 
human l)cing«. 


, ,11 more interested 

The V ,j In himself The biographer 

in the. subject than he 

Torner“of his scenes u a bad biographer He nwy 
be a good wt* he is a bad biographer 

^Ti^rtheW has been slated by M Mauroi, when be 
That tneoiy . , certain measure Hne aato- 

it down that bgr phy If ,*,5h to write 

biograpMe goodness’ sake, say so on the title 

-your autobiograp y. ,f,g ^ook. Bnt do not say 


People change, but not in bad biogrsphy. There 
ihcr have one characteristic, and it nerer changes. 

Bat sre all know ihsi human Jieings have more than 
one characteristic; and what is more, it changes. You 
cannot study, say. Queen Viciorii or Mr. GladMone. you 
cannot rtudy anyone, eaecpt perhaps the lillle PrineM 
in the Tower, on the basis of one unchanging, single 
idiosyncrasy. And yel ihe clever, penctrsling. intcrpre 
talive biography docs ailopt lhat simple laliel on the bottle, 
with one single feature, in plain lettering It is untrue. 
If vou test it for one minute on Queen \ifloria, you will 
see that that is untrue. It has always seemed to me that 
in that long career the changes the growth, the 
sre such that it IS the study not of one Queen, but of three 
Queens— Virtoru 1. Victoria II, Victoria HI. The first, 
a girl who tame to the throne m 1837. a product of the 
normal lack of royal cduealien in that •go- '•‘‘h all »be 
chartcierisiics that we know. How long did she reign . 
Until her wedding day. That ia the end of the reign oi 
Victoria I. and a different person tfierwards took her 
place as Vieiona II. She was an intelligent person, the 
nrodoci of her husband, and nlterly different liem 
Victoria I She did not see the reign out. ^ere is no 
one here who is a eeniemporary of Victoria II. Victoria 
II did not die wuh the Prince Consort in 1861. She 
survived him for s few years during wh ch she sought 
to do everything as ihe Pntiee Consort would have wished. 
That was siill Vieiena II. She faded away in due course 
and wss succeeded by a totally differefii person. \i«oru 
HI. the Queen whom some of us remember, the Great 
Oueeo Empress She was a great Conierraiive and a 
great Impenali-l, the product of Mr. DiTaeli. She was 
uitetly different in every tingle instinct, belief, and opinion, 
from eiiber of her predecessors If Victoria II had ever 
met Victoria HI in the same room. 1 tremble to think 
»bai would have ensued Indeed the only common basis 
of agreement would have been that V'lctoni I was a silly 
little ihinc and ought to be sent to bed 

The biographer would be well advised to do one simple 
thing lhat is not to know loo much about his subject as be 
goes through it II you are learning your man as you go 
along and if you do not know loo much about 1880 when 
writing 1840, then vou will interpret 1840 and will try to 
find explanations of his actions in 1840 in the hghi of 
1832, in the light of his antecedents and education. Yon 
will not be doing that worst of all things, jobbing back- 
wards. looking in 1880 to see what your man was like m 
IStO You will move through his career in the way that 
a searchhght moves lls beam along the sky. You will 
look first at five years and move on, and then look at the 
That IS how you will follow the growth 


and evolution of your subject. 


t\uT the book. Bnt do not 
page — and we man It ,* of some interest, 

wk."k ~ W.8T.pl.r .M j... wrf O 

nt i. . ..a .tapia i 

-cemed with himself. 


Tlic Musician in Einstein 
A great deal of the pubheity given to Pro- 
fessor Einstein has been devoted to liis viobn 
To this great scientist, music is more than a 
pastime. In course of a paper contributod to a 
recent j«sue of the Jewish Frontier dedicated to 
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Albert Einstein, who has completed this year 
the sixtieth year of his life, Emil HVlb writes ; 

Einstein does not need to be retiring about 
his violin playing. It is true that concertizing in our bigKIy 
competitive times recpiires greater technical study than 
even the average scientist could devote, let alone the man 
with the mis'ion of Einstein. Yet, in his violin playing 
one can detect an excellent musical training, supported 
by a musicianship that is most uniisal (or a pon-protes- 
sional. While conducting Bach’s Double Concerto in a 
chanty perfotmance played by Albert Einstein and 
Toscha Seidel, I had the experience of discovering that 
his interpretation, bis clean attack, and his natural res 
poti=e to the orchestra were unu'ual, and with more under- 
sianding than many professional musicians display. 

The fact that he willing consented to parti- 
cipate in concerts was the outcome of his sincere 
desire to help the needy ones for whom such 
concerts were arranged. 

It is not known by many people that Professor Einstein 
plays the piano Unobserved by him, I listened a 
number of times while be improvised. I fell that these 
hours at the piano pave him the greatest delight. The 
inventive spirit in the *cieoii't Hnstein found in this 
instrument a relaxing outlet. An unusual clarity, a fine 
musical inspiration, and an I'toundins naturalness of form 
characterized his improvi'ations. Although his develop 
ments clashed occasionilly with his lack of teehntcal 
equipment, he never lost control over form and beauty 
of harmony. Tina was ao artist expressing himself. 

It is interesting to note Em'tein’s prefer- 
ences in mu'ic : 

He feets closer to Bach. Mozart, and Schubert than 
to Handel, Schumann. Brahtn*, Wagner, etc He detects, 
with fine underhand ng. the slightest deviation from per- 
fect geniu*. In Bach, hfozart, and Schubert. E>n<i<in 
finds that genuine and musicallr pure expression (or which 
(lis senses are mo<t appreciative Although be leatizes 
the giant in Beethoven, be finds lus tDU«ic too personal, 
his fighting spirit, dominated by hii eventful Isle, loo 
obvious in his creation* In Handel, he realizes the 
nius cal perfection, but, at the same time, he feels a lack 
of depth, a reflection of practical ditposilion. and fre- 
quently an insufficient responsibility toward his genius. 
Schumann’s charming and melodious originality finds a 
great admirer in Professor Einstein, but be misses a 
grandeur of form in his work*. In contrast with 
^inViMramT, Eettsitmi tJtarCs s Aw sense of mviVirM.'fonr 
in Mendels*ohn’s mu*ic, but, on tbe oiher hand, here loo 
he does not find enough depth of musical thought. 
Wagner’s va*Iness as a creator and bis onginal and 
beauuful inventions are greatly respected by Professor 
Einstein, but in his ciu*ic he misses tbe architectural 
structure, and the anccrity which was lacking in Wagner 
as a man. He recognizes the greatness of Richard Strauss, 
but he does not find in his music that inner truth, which 
to him IS such an esential part of music. And whde 
Einstein has an appreciative ear for the nppling, colorful 
musical palette of Debussy, he feel in his music a lack of 
structure. 

It IS, t*petially inieiestiriE that he has pot yet iis- 
covered the greatness of Johannes Brahms, wbo*e great 
message in niu*ic is a1mo*t indisputably e<tab(tsbrd. and 
whose chaiacleristics as a tender soul are so parallel to 
those of Professor Einstein, 


Spain After tlie War : Retaliation 
• am\ Rexenge 

A correspondent recently in Spain writes 
in The Man(^cster Guardian Tl'ccfciy : 

II is estimated that well over 1,000,000 people were 
killed on the battlefields of Spam; jet the total victims 
of the last two and a half jears must amount to at ]ea*t 
1,500,000 people, while some estimates of the total number 
Lilted directly or indirectly by the war — by epidem cs. 
wounds, or by acts of retaliation are as much as 2.000,000 
— that is, almost 10 per cent of the total population. 

Half the young men of Spam have undoubtedly been 
Filerminaied, for most of tbe men who (ell in the war 
were of military age, and the victims of the reprisals were 
also mostly bom their ranks. 

The outrages committed by the loyalists will be heavi- 
ly outweighed by the present p-rsisienl campaign of repri- 
sal*. Tile Spsni*h people have shown themselves of a 
V ndictive disposition — except for the Ruoians during the 
civil war no nation has shown such a tendency towards 
cruelty as have the Spaniard-. Even the Nazi airociiies 
*eem to be '■ gentle ’’ compared with tbe method* used 

Even a short journey across Spain giies an idea of 
the enormous number of prisoners. Transport of captive 
“Reds” can be seen everywhere. The Government makes 
no secret of tbt'e arre*ts and the papers in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and eNewhere published for several weeks 
long 1 MS of those who had Men captured and imprisoned 
for some offence eomioitted during tbe loyalist period 
Executions are still going on in great numbeit. 

Probably this is about as accurate a scale for the 
punishment of various offences a« it is possible to draw 
up: if a (oraier loyalist officer is captured and it is proved 
ihti he volunteered for service in the “ Red ” Army he 
u. as a rule, put tgamM a wall and shot. If an officer 
was called up by tbe loyalists for service end obeyed, 
but was then promoted, he comes before a tribunal, and 
may be shot or mav escape with a long sentence of im- 
prisonment A similar fate awaits Army commissars, poli- 
tical commissars, and patty secretaries who are denounced 
by NaliooaliMs. 

It IS estimated that 10 per cent of Madrid’s 
population has been killed through relahation® 
earned out by one side or the other. This figure 
does not include tho®e who died figlitjng or from 
hunger. 

Any mifitiaman who is denounced fiy l^alionafiM sym- 
pBthi<ers 1$ liable to be shot or pul into prison. Eiecu- 
twns go on steadily MiUlavy WvbunsU try the various 
ca«es of “murder” (any execution under the Republican 
regime is regarded as murder, and tho*e who were no 
more than agents for carrying out sentences are now liable 
to lose their lives) 

These reprisals are initiated and carried out mostly 
by the avil Government, and particularly by the Falan- 
gists. The Army remains aloof, except in some cases. 

Twenty Years of Yugo-SIavia 

Dr. Josef Maerz WTites in the Zeitschrift 
fuer Geopdiitk : 

Yogo-Slavia has no signs of being an artifleia] state, 
ciened by individuals, nor is it burdened by the ipclusion 
of an unoece'sanly large number of foreigners. If we 
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MOSCOW PACT ? 
By GOPAL TIALDAR 


On Aui!u«t 21, ?.Io'5cow Uic xvorH 

the- followinR news ns broadenH by t c 
J?cufer npcncy : „ . i 

of 180 million Reichsm*ilc«. 

SiirnrL’cs nre nonnal now, and t!»C turmoil 
of the^ times presents the people mlh a 
M almost a month. Hence, a o 

SScs can very well hnown ^hich wdl 
follow which to lead the tortuous path of 
Eiironcan power politics to its poal Still the 
above new must have been n fU'pr»sc 

relieve the stnio«pheTe. . ,,,,, 

mlfni^rnKh* a turning point in the bu»«nejs reU 
new epeement merke a w™?8 v ^ 

ilSl *.», n,..h™ 

message : 

Lovpo^ Aqp 21. 

Offic'.Pv the Germin New. Aneticv innonn.^d 
L . r Jl.nv .nil Soviet Rii»«ia have .creed lo conclode 
1 no^cSon pe« ^nd Herr von Hj^bben.tnp pmg 
foTlloscow on Wednewlav to complete the i»ep>ti«l>«>n» for 
® T.=. Aeenev .onourfenirnt emifimvn* the 

imnendinf p»ct «T. : " After the wncln. on of the S-wiet 

expanse of *1*’’ ool’l"** wlucb look 

l.re between the Government! of Germanj end the 
It c <5 n ..tablished that both oerliei desire lo relieve 
!i tension' in their polit cal relations to elimmste the war 
menace and lo conclude a non-agpes^on poet Cnn«e 
craentlT Herr von B.bbentrop will arrive in Moi«w in a 
few days for the eorre*pondmg negotiations. 

Politicians are puzzled, parlies built on 
solid ideologies are shocked, and peoples and 


nations wonder where they stand in the darken- 
ing ieljyrinth of the ngc. 

SORPHLSE— Is BfULIK ASO Mo‘‘CCiW 

The reaetUios of tlic different parts of the 
world arc a fiilTicicnt inea«urc- of the importance 
and unexpectedness that mark tins 
tcmplatctl agreement (signed on August 23) : 

None of ihe newspaper* eommcnl on Herr Von Ribben- 
iron's visit. The newt came a* a dtock to hoviM citizen! 
«nd lo foreign obwtrver* who are unable to hazvd a guet! 
aa to the posaible effects of the new pact on the ihree-Power 

"^^^WetTu^ormed Soviet quiders thl* afiemoon ezprejsed 
the conviction that the Soviet German Nen-Aggrt**ioa Part 
would not be joeompatible with the projected defenwve 
alliance belweco Sonet, Bnliia and France The state- 
ment la regarded by competent obverrera as of highe«t 
aiCTificaoce. indicaiiog the Soviet Coiernmenta mleniion 
and desire to wniinue the three Power ann agpTe**loD lalka. 

Berliners nibbed their eye* twice when th^ wad the 
annoantemeol of the Impending wncloston of the pact 
with the Sonet in tpectsl editions of the morning papers. 

Surprise at ihi* ludden developtnenl in the Teliliona 
between Germany asd Boliheviit Rimia ts unJi«gui*ed. 
The newspaper* carry the announeeinent in Jl>e btg8Mi 
possible type but hitherto without comment. The regoiia. 
lions, kept an exceedingly elo*e secret, were presumably 
known only lo a few high officiala since there is net one 
Wilhelro*tra«*< spokeimen who does net profess the gteal- 

*** ^owlgn political circles in Berlin regard the move as 
a trememlou* socce*! for Germany, completely changing 
Ihe political siluilion in Europe and perhaps only a bepn- 
Ding of more imponint developments The effect on Ger- 
many’s relations with Spam and lapan is awaited with great 
interest. It is thought that Japan will probably not be loo 
pleased with the rapprochement between Berlin and Moscow 
ts the bad no doubt counted on closer relations wilb ibe 
Natl Powers at the expen«e of Russia. 

IVoRLD Reaction 

The midnight announcement told Britain 
of her diplomatic defeat at Moscow. It was 
felt that the agreement would mean an end 
of the Franco-Russion treaty of mutual 
as^stance, cancel out the “Anti-Comintern 
Part” and thus form a volfc face of Hazi 
diplomati'ts. The British Cabinet was meeting 
to consider the impending Danzig position, the 
Parliament was surely now to be recalled; but 
meanwhile Britain must calmly and squarclv 
stand by the prom'sc she gave to Poland. 
Poland, however, looked quiet and confident. 
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The Polish view sccins to be that the 
news shows, firstly, that the Soviet does not 
wish, as Poland always has believed, to inter- 
vene in European afTairs ; secondly, that the 
Soviet considers Poland strong enough with 
the backing she already has received to face 
German aggression, and, thirdly, that Germany 
for her part is carrying on a war of nervM It 
was an ‘ideological reversal’ for the Natis, but ' 
was to remain "another scrap of paper with 
her in practice. ” 

Anglo-French attitude towards Poland 
would not be changed by the pact, held Paris. 
France was greatly surprised, but admitted 
that the possiblity of such a pact had been 
known for a long time and on many occasions 

Aston’phment coupled wnth alarm at 
what is desenhed as a 'stunning blow at 
Britain’s peace front’, was expressed in high 
quarters in Wa«hmgton. Hie porition of 
Danzig was considered undermined, Nazis 
thought to ha\e got one of the gratest 
victories, and Stalin was held to have resolved 
to let fase'et and democratic powers to fight it 
out. 

Of'^thc “Axis" powers. Italy had no 
difficulty in appreciating the Nazi diplomatic 
triumph over Frnnco-Brit'sh attempts at the 
direction, and Signor Gavda in Gtomale 
D’ltalia continued , “ Polanil is now isolated 
Britain and France calcuintcil m their engage* 
incnt towards Poland on the Rusnan contribu- 
tion ; now they inU't take risks alone.” 

But Japan’s reaction* were bound to be 
different. For, the pact would end the 
" encirclement ” of the Sonof. at len«t on the 
western frontier of Russia ‘'i\n entirely new 
situation’’ and a now European polif>' was fcU 
neecs'sarj', as Japan confe«'cd that she at 
any rate had “ learnt bitter lc-=ons on the 
spiritual bond of the Antl-Comintcm Pact and 
thrt there is no weight in Hitler's realistic 
policy." 

“ A New Sitcatiox ” 

It IS an undoubted fact that almost all 
the powers felt that a new situation was 
created and a turning pent in Europc.an 
politics was reached. Tiicrc is no denying 
this ; and only two factors need be w'^ghed 
before fully admitting this view. F’rstly, the 
actual provi'ions of the coming agreement 
may, a.s is usual in such non-aggre'-ion pact*, 
leaio cither side the libcrtj' to denmmec the 
pact if the other commits an aggression. And, 
.a rlau«c like that would render the proposed 


MOUTH HYGIENE 


It is becoming incrc.isinglv difficult under 
modern conditions of life and habits to maintain 
the healthy condition of one’s teeth Nevertheless 
it is all the more essential to take proper c.are of 
the teeth as no man can be healthy witliout a set 
of healthy teeth, "rhe food we tike, has first to 
be properly masticated in the month by the teeth, 
mixeii with he.althy s«jlira therein and then is 
sent in to be further dige«feil and assimil.ited in 
the stomach and the intestines. If the food gets 
contaminated bv the poisons emitted by unhealthy 
teeth and goes into the system, the man’s health 
is impaired and disea-es set in. Thus had teeth 
might often lead to many chronic and faLal 
diseases, such as Rheumatism, Anaimia. Neuras- 
thenia, Sprue, Atony, dilatation of the ■•tomach, 
ulcer of the stomach etc Therefore, the need for 
proper attention being devoletl to the care of the 
teeth could never be over-empba*i8ed 

The constant u «0 of a good anti-eptic dentifrice 
is a sure security against the contamination of 
the teeth and would ensure their pre«erTalion in 
a healthy and strong condition. Neeni Tooth 
Paste is ideally suited for this purpo«e and h 
within the rent h of nil 

Neem Tooth Pft«tc is a more effective and 
convenient inoilern sub-titute for the margosa 
(Neem) lwIg^ ihe exleneive use of which by the 
Indians ha« been re'pon«ible for their strong and 
healthy teeth. In fact, Neem Tooth Pa«to contains 
not only the es«entials of the margosa twigs but 
al'O other vahinble ingreilienU well known in 
modem dental hjgiene for their clean»ing and 
propbyl.ictie properties Thus it is far more 
valuable and useful than the primitive margosa 
twig for clean«ing and maintenance of the healtliy 
conditioD of the teeth. 

Neem Tooth Pa»te u'eil twice daily — once fir*t 
thing in the morning and again before retiring— 
strengthens the gums pre-erves the enamel and 
leaves behind a set of clean white teeth, the envy 
of Ri.sny a man It is sugge-tfvl that the use of 
“Neem Tooth Paste” and "Margofrice" (Neem 
dental powder) alternately— the Paste in the 
morning and the Powder at night or vice versa 
—would he specially gocxl as Ihi* will ensure the 
best results from these margosic dentifrices. 

TbO'e, however, who prefer to u«e only a tooth 
powder instead of any paste, could, with advan- 
tage, use “Margofriee” which is but Neem Tooth 
Paste in powder form, it therefore, c<j\ially 
eflective and would serve 8« an excellent dentifrice. 
Thes^ two are CALCIIESIIUO Proilucts and 
are obtainable everywhere. 
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ncrfcmcnt of no iwViticnl value, except in ^o fnr 
iH It may liail to tlic pulitirnl cliniiKCft iininc- 
dintcly. Secondly, Europe ih po utrcftTi over with 
broken paeth and ph'dKcs i-incc the advent of 
thi? ira of MuchtpoliL^k, that no hixly con 
put any tru*-! in any fiKrcementi. A Pact 
iictwcen Hitler and Stalin in particular would 
practically stand no lest. 

Kccpinj; in view the"c two very impornnt 
con'idcratiori", we must hold that a turning 
point has been reached. For, the announce* 
ment must call for an orientation of the 
policy of the powers. They have proceeded 
so long on the a'-umption that the warring 
ideologic" did not admit of any agreement, and 
that the champions of the rival camps hated each 
other too well to be w’i®c or diplomatic. They 
are now n“ked to recast their balance Political 
and psychological certainties have been rendered 
for tiicm imcerlam to a great extent. 


Immediate ErFscr 

The political positions which the agreement 
is bound to affect immediately, are not far 
to see : vfe , Poland, ‘Peace Front’ and the 
‘Axis* position m the Far East 

Danzig is in immediate danger of German 
invasion; Bntam and Franco have reiterated 
their promise to Poland afresh now But will 
they now risk a war for Danzig or Poland ’ 
Wiiy should Hitler stop short of his in- 
tended Polish adventure, no longer threatened 
by the iivghty avalanche of a |>o«sible 
'Peace Front’ including Russia? Certainly 
Britain would belie her own record of 
the last few years if suddenly slie come 
forward to uphold the ‘ lost cau«e ’ of Poland. 
She is too wise a political bargainer to make 
such a doubtful bid for ‘ honour ’ or ‘ interest ’ 
after uniformly tbrow’ing to the winds befh the 
commodity all these years It is certain she 
cannot bring in Russia into the arena — at least 
not until towards the end of the war if once that 
start Poland would of course die, or will be 
in deathbed, but peace will be preserved and 
war averted — So far .as Britain is concerned. 

Thus the ' Peace Front ' could not be built 
up; for that, and its logical ®equel, tins hloscow 
Pact, Germany must thank the real anti- 
Commtern clas«, the British Premier and his 
pro-fascist friends The " Front ” might be 
found unneccs«ary for the time being For 
the “Peace Front’ of Britain and France and 
Ru««=n has been made impossible now. Theo- 
retically, there is nothing to prei’ent it, as is 
pointed out by the Soviet A non-agression 


jiaet with Germany, on the rontrnr}', exlcnds 
jjie roiiteinplntcd Front — so as to reach even 
tiw* enemies of peace. Tlic paradox is loo appa- 
rent to Im? explained, and, certainly, ‘I’cace 
I'omt* would be a huge paradox in it*e!f if it 
become n reality along witli the German- 
ntHsinn agrccmcnl — and probably witli subjec- 
tion of I’alnnd. 

The ‘ Peace Front ' wm never solid; but the 
Rcrlin-Roinc-TokyD Axis, its opposite part, h 
cracked too by this Bcrlin-Mo^cow pact For 
ttib would leave Hitler comparatively free to 
pcrsue his ends in Eastern Europe, in Poland, 
jtoumania, Hungary, in the Baltic and in the 
Balkans. But the pact a!<o places Asia, and 
the Far East, more at the disposal of Stalin. 
Tlic Soviet, and not Gennany, was go long the 
\ic!im of an ‘encirclement’ policy — in the cast 
and tlic west of the Axis Powers. The 
threat from Germany "bemg removed, the 
Soviet would now turn its eye on the 
Far East, the Outer Mongolian and the 
Manchurian frontiers, and even on Smkiang, 
The Chine«c naturally feel optimistic when 
Japan is likely to be faced by the Soviet. 
Japan’s predicament, as she fonfes«es, is tiie 
greatest— for, she may in addition bo confron- 
ted by Great Britain and the western powers 
whom ehe was squeezing out of China. Com- 
tnon in(erc«t may here even bring all these 
powers together to meet squarely the Japane«c 
arrogance if the Soiiet takes the lead. This 
,.grecmcnt on a F.sr Ea«(cm settlement may 
help to build up the ‘Peace Front’ anew. 'Diat 
would be of value and that would cover up on 
Anglo-French retreat from the Danzig and 
polish front without a war 


Not a " Break " 

Japan certainly considers the move on the 
part of Hitler as a volte jacc The democratic 
powers and the socialist parties of the world arc 
^Iso most likely to hold that Moscow has let 
(hem down. That is but a simple and natural 
reaction, but not fair m all respects They have 
peen fed too long on an i-fa«cist rii«he3. More- 
over, they believe that the ‘United Front’ for 
defence of democratic rights and organizations 
would enjoin certainly friendliness for demo- 
cracies against the worst of the Fascists, Hitler. 
Apart from the ideologues, who would forget 
the realities of the world conditions in this 
darkening era of Reaction, there are a vast 
number of men and women throughout the world 
who believe that the Soviet, for anything, could 
not but line up with these democracies against 
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aggression. They would T\on<icr Tvhy is it 
that the Soviet, now vilicn the democracies arc 
really standing up against the aggrcssrtc poxvera, 
desert the hne? These honest int^uiteTS should 
examine the Soviet position a little more deep- 
ly to find out that tlie probcnt step lax'oh'es 
no brcalj on the part of the Soviet For one 
thing, the Sox-iet knows that these eo-callcd 
“ democracies ” have betrayed the democracies 
one b3' one; they rejected the non-aggression 
conference even after the annexation of Czecho- 
slovakia in last March when the Soviet pro- 
posed it and thej- tox’ed n ith the “ Peace 
Front ” talk for four months thus these arc 
mere fa«ci<ts bchiml their democratic di«gujsc, 
as Chamberlain’s Britain and Daladier’s France 
hax'e proved to be; these would sell the Sox-iet 
any day to the Axis if it were po-sible The 
Soviet studj* of the world situation, as presen- 


ted at the 8th Communist Congress in lost March 
by Stalin, clearly indicated that the Soviet 
believed that the Powers were alrcadj' fighting 
for a new redivisicui of the world, they in fact 
were bound to measure strength with one 
another for the same object; and to deceive 
one another and divert attention thej* now- 
wanted a Fascist-communist war so that when 
the Sonet was exhau-ted as a result of that 
fight they might make a profit out of the 
vast Soviet region® The Soviet wa«, therefore, 
determined not to be embroiled in a war. Peace, 
prevention of aggression, and internal socialist 
reconstruction w.as to be the policy of the Sox-iet. 

There has been no break from that policy 
bj- a Json-Aggrcssion Pact just now signed on 
August 23. 

24th Aq^sI, 1939. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

,, , r»r l,n<i iftl-pn Oic BSp Miw Lfji\ B, DroDifAU, Iia*! praJuated 

Atas UnuM'itj' ot this year in Art* from the Xoppur Univcr* 

deprec till*! > in the fi^l fcUy ami has hern awarded the Sani'wati Kolte 

AUalmha<l _Flic_«nMUacca inline 

Sanskrit. 


ftamlinp Icnlh in order of merit. 



Mi'ss Anjna IUi Swal, dnuphtcr nf Prof. 
Sant Ram Sayal, U'ltped the li«t of succe«''ful 



Miss Atasiprobha D« 


fir.t nraong "“m™ “> 

h" (BA ™dBSO doer™ 

M,55 Cn.vEU Bose l.os token the BA. 
degree ^n StethUes this year from the Un.ver- 
sUy of Ixindon. , , , 

Sreemati SusMiTA JIedu, BA (Hons) has 
L nyvnrdpd R B. Hargovinctda® Kantawala 
Kzc l” Sins first ,n Gu„relr nt the BA. 
£,m.i.nt.on. She is ‘ho dnughter ot Snidar 
rsyendrarao Div.tin ot Ahmedabad. 


Mist Anjna Bai Sajal 

candida'cs in the Intermediate Examination of 
Uic Punjab University. 

Miss Pr-vtima Baneiufj: has topped the 
list of successful candidates in B A. llislorj’ 
Honours Examination this year. Miss Banerjcc 
la tile eldest daughter of Principal Mr. P. X. 
Banerjee, Barnstcr-at-Law, M.L.A. and n prnnd- 
dauphter of Sir Asuto'h Mookerjec. In the 
Intenncdi.atc Examination of 1937,. she stood 
frst among the girl students and secured a 
goA'cmment scholarship and several gold medals 
and prizes. 
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NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi CompUtes His 
Seventieth Year 

Mahatma Gandhi completes his seventieth 
year this October May he live to be a centena- 
rian — according to the scriptural and traditional 
Hindu benediction. 

On the 2nd of this month a book of essays 
and reflections on hia life and ivork, edited by 
Sir S. Iladhakrishnan, is to be presented to him 

Gandhiji-is ndmiltcdly one of the greatest 
personalities of the modem world. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest achicvenient in 
♦he field of Indian political endeavour is that 
as the result of his teaching of eatyagraha and 
of tiie campaign of satyasrsihti carried on under 
his leadership, vast masses of the peol*- of India 
h.ave come to believe m the practicabi/itj' of 
winning frcwloni and independence, to lujpc for 
it, and to be resolved to win it non-violently 
by making all the sacrifices and undergoing all 
the sufferings that may be necessary. 

Tlie mo«t di«tinetnc feature of his charac- 
ter and life is the value attached by him to 
satya and ahimsa, truth and non-violence, both 
in hie person.al and his public life. This is not 
to say that there have not been famous men and 
men unknown to fame before him who b.^^c nrt 
set the highcet value on truth in their indivi- 
dual lives and their public activities, including 
political activities. Tlicre have been such men 
and among lu« contemporaries nl-o suc^i own 
perhap* arc to be found Some of thc-e votaries 
of truth, among them being a few stale«nien of 
free and iiidcpcndcnt countries who have beW 


the opinion that truth should be obsen-ed even 
in diplomacy and international pourparlers and 
relations MTiether in their own practice they 
wholly succeeded in adhering to this view, 
we do not know In tlie ease of Gandhiji him- 
self there have been on some occasions merely 
bteral adherence to truth and lawycr-like ingen- 
uity m the manipulation of recalcitrant facts. 

There ha\e been some saintly tc-schers of 
men who bad little or nothing to do with politics, 
who were perhaps more thoroughgoing votaries 
of truth in their personal life than Mahatmaji. 

iVhat distinguishes Mahatma Gandhi is 
hi3 equal devotion to truth and non.%*iolence. 

A few verj' remarkable examples of such devo- 
tion to both these virtues arc to be found in the 
religious histoiv’ of India But those who set 
these examples were not politicians Mahat- 
maii’s dutmction lies in the fact that ho a-pires 
to stnctly adhere to truth and non-i-ioicnce in 
thought and action even m political work, in- 
cluding poiitic.al struggles for liberty. And his 
aqursUon has not remained mere aspiration. 
There ha-* been much realization and achieve- 
menl also, though not of course full rc.'iliration 
and achievement. 

In India there have been thorougheoing 
teachers and praetisers of ahimsS in personal 
life before Mahatma Gandhi — and perhaps more 
thoroughgoing than he ^fahatmaj^s distinc- 
tion lie® in insi'ting upon ahim«3 being made 
a, if not the, eaidinal virtue in al«o the collective 
Ilf© of nation* and of humanity. He is a-v- 
thoTou^going pacifist. lie would not have 
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recouisc (o phyKical force and bloodshed cv&» 
for tlic snkc of preserving or regninmg national 
freedom. Ho tliiiiks that national fricdom and 
independence can be won by falyugralia rooted 
in nhiin'a If national liberation could not be 
won by $ucb means, be would not have it. TlmJ 
in satyilgrnbn be Ji.as found wiwt U’jJJiam 
James calls a moral eubstitutc for war. That it 
has not yet been actually found to be an effective 
substitute would not be considered by idealists 
a valid argument against it. Wlint other ideal 
has been fully reahted ? — tlicy would nrpuc. 

In his devotion to non^Viofcnec Mahatma 
Gandhi goes so far ns to lay down that even 
when a woman’s cbn''tity I's at stake, there 
sliould not he any recoiinc to X’iolence, ns he 
would call it, to save it. Here wo entirely 
disagree. 

Aiiotlier great cndc.'ivour of Gandbyi is 
the war which be has declared agamst ‘ untouch- 
ability ' He made it a plank of the Congress 
platform at the suggestion and request of Mr. 
V. R. Shmdc, a missionary of the Brahroo 
Samaj. the fight against caste of which body has 
always included the destruction of untouch* 
ability. But there is no question that 
Maliatmaji itas been the most relentless oad 
Bucccesful (so far as his success goes) enemy of 
this particular baneful feature of caste 

Perhaps no sect carries the practice of 
fn«lmg to such extreme length as the Jams 
But Mahnlmaji, though left behind by them 
in the length of the fasts, haa found a new use 
for fasting and the practice of -ilting dhama, 
namely, putting moral pres«ure o» ind»vidu.al«. 
go^emment8 and people* for gaming moral and 
political ends 

Jlah.'itm.nji is a great tuporfi'ia So far as 
the mere severity of penances and austerities 
go, there have been far greater tajmsinns than 
he. But, unlike them or many or most of them, 
Mahatmoji has practised penance not soVly for 
personal fpirJtu.Tl improvement or tor the acqui- 
sition o! religious merit, hut also because be 
wants to perfect himself ns a brother and 
sen-ant of his fellow-men 

Others before him ha-ve suggested hand- 
spinning and band-loom we.avmg as a means of 
amclior.ating the condition of the Tnas«c9 of 
India But he has been the first in our machine 
RPC to revive among tlie agricultural people of 
the world on a vast scale the practice of village 
industries He has di'covered even some moral 
and spiritual efficacy in spinning. 

Gandhiji lays the greatest stress on chasti- 
ty in the sense of roiiipli fe abstention from 
'■the sex act. He regards marriage itself as a 


coticc'sion to Jiuiiinn weakness. We do not 
agree. 

jr ar Breaks Oat /n Europe 

W nr has broken out in I'uropo ns the rcriiJt 
of Herr Hiller’s determination to seize Danzig 
and tfie Corridor by force. It is a fact of 
bistoiy that there was a time when Danzig and 
the Corridor were parts of Germany, and that 
Uicir re-incorporation in that countr>' is justifi- 
nblc may be nrgunblc. The allies oi Boland in 
the war wanted that the German Reich’s claim 
to them should be examined by an independent 
tribunal for the purpose of arbitration. But 
Iltrr Hitler wanted to seize them by force and 
is still rcrohfd to do so. That wag wrong. 

Rightly or wrongly, the world has come 
to be divided into the tanous States a« they 
stand today. If it be felt that in the interests 
of justice there should be rc-di®tribution of 
terntorj', peaceful methods should be followed 
for such re-distribution. But if force were to 
be reported to instesd, there would be no end 
to fighting Danzig was formerly part of 
Germany, and then it came to have an indepen- 
denl existence. It is possible that it would 
prefer that status to inclusion in Germanj'. 
Why not let an independent tribunal n*ccrtain 
what justice ond self-determination demand ? 
Tlie examination or re-ex.in3iDation of say 
status quo may not be barred by limitation, as 
lawyers would say. But what is the status quo ? 

It was not vcjy ]ong ago th.at Germany itself 
was not one Slate Some one may take it into 
his heart (hat (he pre-Bismarck status quo should 
be restored, and If he comes to have sufficient 
power he may attempt it. If ambition and 
force and fancy are to have supreme sway, then? 
mav be wnrs of territorial redistribution in all 
continents and countries For example, some 
parts of India were formerly parts of Afghanis- 
tan ond cx-Kmg Amanulla tried to take them 
by force. Some parts of Afghanistan, again, 
were formerly parts of a Hindu empire, and 
Maharaja Ranjit Smgh actually re-incorporated 
some portions of that countrj* in his SiUi 
kingdom 

But if human cix-ibzation is to make pro- 
pres", forcible inclusion or re-inclusion of what 
is de facto foreign territory must cca'e. 

Russia's Invasion of Poland 

There may be various reasons, avowed or 
not axowed, for Russia’s inva«ion of Poland. 
One is that the Ukrainian and IVhite Russian 
mmontics in Poland were and are oppressed 
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in Poland and therefore Russia wants their re- 
inclusion in the Soviet. But no independent 
tribunal has given its verdict that they have 
been oppressed. Moreo\er, it is possible that 
all Ukrainians, in Russia and Poland, may want 
to have and live m a separate and independent 
Ukrainian State of their own, or that_ the 
Ukrainians in Poland may prefer to be citizens 
of Poland instead of being citizens of Soviet 
Russia. In either case, why should not their 
wishes be ascertained and given effect to? 

[Since the above was in type news has 
come of an active Great Ukrainia movement, 
including all Ukrainians in Russia and Poland.] 

The question of racial, religious and lin- 
guistic minorities is a ticklish one But if people 
were reasonable and had the same respect for 
others’ rights and susceptibilities as they have 
for their own and were not obsessed by any 
superiority complex, it would be easy for all to 
live together amicably in spite of differences m 
race, language and religion And m fact 
normally the people of India have lived and still 
live amicably together in spite of those differen- 
ces. We have said, ' normally, ’ in order to 
exclude from consideration happenings due 
to political devices like the Communal Decision 
and the fanaticism of bigots 

At present there are not and there can never 
be ‘ exterior-race-tight,’ ' exterior-religion-tight ’ 
and 'exterior-language-tight’ States, or coun- 
tries, or provinces, or regions — States etc., in 
which there is only one race or religion or langu- 
age to the present and future exclusion of any 
other And it is good that it is so, as men would 
be better and happier by being able to live 
together in a neighbourly manner with others 

There is no pure race in the world There- 
fore the racial fanatic, like the German Nordic, 
is a disturbing element in the world 

Religious and linguistic fanatics are also 
disturbing elements 

We cannot support Russia’s invasion of 
Poland on the plea that she wants to bring the 
Ukrainians in Poland under her aegis. Her plea 
that she wants to restore peace and order m 
Poland is a grim imperialistic joke. If she 
wanted to have a share of the loot, she would 
stand self-confessed as a brigand If she 
wants a buffer State between herself and 
Germany, that object will be best gained and 
gained righteously by helping Poland to remain 
independent. 


JFe Refrain from Discussing 
the War Situation 

The war situation has been changing so 
rapidly, so many surprises being sprung on the 
public, that we have thought it best to refrain 
from commenting on it. 

The Next Census of India 

The next census of India, to be taken 
early in 1941, should be as accurate and free 
from mistakes as practicable. Its reports 
should a!«o contain certain kinds of necessary 
and useful information of a reliable character 
which are generally expected to be found m 
such official publications. 

It 13 to be regretted that the Legislative 
Assembly has passed the Indian Census Bill 
m ti dctectivfc Icprm. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M. L. A. 
(Central), m moving that the Bill be referred to 
a select committee, observed : 

Sir. this a very inportaot Bill, aod U ahould 
receive eur mMt earnest atteaiion. In ererr country the 
census report is regarded as the most valuable lourcs 
of tofonnation regarding ibe Lfe of its people, and every 
attempt is made to supply not only the most accurate 
data, but also to present tbe«e data in a form ivhich may 
prove most useful to everybody Unfortunately, here in 
India conditions are different. Tbe census report is ad- 
nulled to be very incomplete in India and is fuU of 
uisccurae.es My Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
said a few minutes ago that the census report in India 
reaches a very high level and he also leid ibet this is a 
great national effort. Now, I am sorry I cannot see eye 
10 eye with him on either of these questions. As regards 
she census report reaching a high level, msy 1 invite hia 
alientioa to tbe fact that great inaccuracies crept into 
ibe last report? I ss-ill refer to an article by Mr. Dutta 
coninbuled to the Indian Statistical Journal, a journal 
which 18 regarded as authoritative in this country and 
for whose publication the Central Government m^es a 
large grant. 

Inaccuracies and glaring defects in the 
census report have been pointed out in Tho 
Modem Revtew and Prabasx also. 

From the inaccuracies pointed out in the 
article in tbe Indian Statistical Journal, referred 
to by him. Dr Banerjea picked out one which 
may justly lead people to doubt the reliability 
of the other statistical details contained in the 
report Said he 

In The Indian Journal of Statistics, Volume 3, Part 2, 
September, 1937, there appeared an titide headed, “ In- 
accuracies in the Bengal Census Report, 1931.” There 
the whole subject is dealt with from a very sdentifio 
standpoint and many inaccuracies are pointed out Time 
wiH not permit my going into these in detail, but I shall 
give you one sinking instance. In the Kishorguoge Sub- 
division of Bengal it is recorded that there is not a 
single literate in EingLsh. We all know that this is a 
snb-drvisioD. There are two ^ ’ ' H^gh Schools in that 
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tub-division. Theie is a Sub*divisional Magistrate, tbere 
aro executive and judtcia} officers, there is a Cbairaua 
o( the Municipaiity, and ibere are members of tbe Muni- 
cipality. And It IS surprising to note thst there is not 
a single literate in English in that sub-division t Are more 
instances needed to siiow that tlie Census Report of 1931 
was inaccurate ? 

Dr. Banerjca proceeded to mention one 
reason \thy the census report has now acquired 
added importance. 

The Census Report has now acquired as added 
importance from the fact that representation is the vari- 
ous iegislaiures of the country is now on a eomrausa] 
basis Therefore, ike nuiaerica} strength of a commuoitf 
is an important factor which has to be tahtn into con- 
eideration And suspicions have arisen in different parts 
of the country with regard to tbe eoumeratioB of the 
population. I find that a representation has been sent 
to the Government of India, ilome DeparisicDt, with re- 
gard to the census by the Worting Comimliee of tie 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. It is in these words. I shall 
not quote the whole of it, but only a few sentences : 

“There is a feeling that due to certain reason*, which 
need not be mentioned here, the last Census Record 
did not correctly represent tbe real numerical strengib of 
the Hindu population in the proviBce of Bengal 

“ It IS, therefore, desirable that adequate steps should 
be taken and safeguards provided to ensure correct enu- 
meiatioo so that the nen census may truly represent the 
actual etrength of tbe Hindu population in Bengal. 

"Wt, as representatives of Hindu opinion in Bengal, 
deem it eminently desirable that in every ease, where 
pnmary figures are to be collected in oonneclioD with 
the census operations. It should be done jointly by two 
^eers of enumecatocs, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan.” 

The suggestions made by the speaker tn 
this connectioTt deserve support 

Wbat I suggest is (hst the ceosus operations should 
be on a strictly loientiiie baai«, and for thic purpose you 
should invito the assistsnee of ail statiitioal institoKons 
in tbe country, particularly, the Indian Statistical latcitute. 
In the matter of appointment of officera you should take 
special care to see that tbe officers onjoy the full confi- 
dence of ad tbe communities concerned 

Dr. Banerjca very riglitly opposed Utc 
pro’ on made m one clause of the Bill for diiaJ 
control. Said he • 

Sir, one of the clauses of the Bill provides that the 
Cenliai Goveinment will appoint some of the officer* and 
the Provincial Goveinmenls will appoint some other* 
Now, this dual control which is conferoplafed here will 
Ibe unsatisfsctory and Will lead to trouble AH the officers 
should be appointed by the Ceniral Govemmeiit — that 
will be one solution. 

It IS a very uDioriunate fact that there is a consider- 
able amount of communal feeling in the Province ud 
the Provincial Governments may be charged, ngfatly or 
wrongly, with > desire to influence the cen«ua operationa 
The collection and prewntation of data relating to census 
ate very difficult and it is only experts who can do the 
work properly. Therefore, I suggest that there should be 
provisions in the Bill which will ensure that object, uame 
Iv, an accurate coljecnon and proper preieniauon of 
' dsla relating to the numeriesl strength of tbe pi^lstioB. 


In this connection Dr, Banerjca pointed out 
the defective character of the occupational 
statistics of previous censuses. 

In this connection I may point out that at previous 
censuses (be facts relating to tbe occupations of tbe 
people were very meagrely dealt with. Now if you look 
at the census of every advanced country, you will find a 
great deal of accurate information with regard to the 
occupattoae of tbe people. 

He concluded by ob5cr\’ing : 

If you hare to deal properly with a subj'ect, there 
most be proper provisions lo this Bill. There are various 
other matters in this Bill which should be gone into la 
Select Committee and, iherefore, I suggest that we abould 
not allow this Bill to be burned through this House but 
that we should refer it to a Select Committee where all 
ibe different matters suggested by me and others may be 
fully threshed out. 

But unfortunately the Bill u*as hurried 
through Uie House. 

Caste Etmmeraiion in Census 

Wc have not seen the Indian Census Bill 
yet. We do not know whether it contains any 
deUilcd provisions relating to the different 
kinds of statistics to be compiled. Hitherto • 
the practice has been to count and give the 
number of persons, male and female, belonging 
to each caste in the alUIndia and provincial 
and Slates reports. It wa$ reported in tho 
papers some time ago that nt the next census 
caste statistics yvill not in general be given in 
the reports, but that an exception will be made 
m the case of the scheduled castes We are 
not supporters of the caste system We do not 
observe caste restrictions of any kind in prac- 
tice But if the census report is not to recognise 
caste, this attitude should be consistent — 
statistics of none of the castes should be given. 

If statistics of the scheduled castes arc to 
be Riven, it is only proper that those of the 
"higher” castes should also be given, in order 
that the comparatii'e strength and decrease or 
increase of each co'te of each of the two 
divisions of castes may be known Tliis is 
necessary for political reasons, so long at any 
rate a-5 communsl rcpre«entation lasts But it 
18 necessary also for scientific investigations 
on the part of ethnologists. 

Linguistic Enumeration in Census 

The number of speakers of each language 
m the different provinces and states of India 
should be accurately counted and recorded, 
niis is particularly necessary in the provinces 
of Bihar and Assam A Bounderies Commis- 
rion, promised or suggested officially more thsn 
once, has been long overdue. Congress, too. 
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lias laid do^n that all the Bengali-speaking 
areas bordering Bengal, should be re-mcorporated 
in Bengal. Therefore, the Bengali populaUon 
of Bihar and Assam should be quite accuratelj’ 
counted. 

£ankim Chandra Chailerjees 
Miscellaneous Essays 

It is kno^m to the public interested in 
Bengali literature that the Bangiya Sahitya 
Panshad (Bengali Literarj’ Academy) has 
undertaken the task of publishing a centenary 
edition of the works of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. The volumes hitherto published 
have been noticed m the Reviews and Notices 
section of tins periodical Tlie latest volume 
published contains the great author’s miscel- 
laneous essay’s and, articles It is as carefully 
•edited and neatly printed as the previous 
volumes. 

Bankim Chandra is generally known as a 
great novelist. But he was much more. This 
tolume of essays and articles show the very 
wide range of his intellectual interests, bis 
varied culture and extensive studies, the 
keenness and strength of his intellect, the 
profundity oC his thouglit and his warm and 
enlightened patriotism combined with liberal 
humanitananism. For the good of bis country- 
men he dared to tell them the truth in matters 
relating to their religious beliefs .and social 
practices and pointed out defects in their 
character 

Sjt Hirendranath Batta, president o! the 
Academy, has cla«sificd these articles, contribu- 
ted mostly to Bankim Chandra's own Banga- 
dorshan and a few to Prochor They number 
38 m all. Seven rebate to literature and 
language, four to antiquities, ten to history and 
■economics, ten to philosophy and religion, and 
seven arc of a mi«ccll3ncous character 

A Combination of Folk Art and 
Folk Literature 

The Calcutta University ha* recently 
published an attractive illustrated volume com- 
jiilcd by Sjt. Guru Saday Butt, I C S., 
entitled PaUus-SangJt Sjt Butt is well known 
for 111 - cnthU'iastic ende.a%our9 to revive 
Bengal’s folk culture in many directions This 
volume is hi** latest aelucvcment. 

There is a class of men, a caste if ne may 
say so, in Bengal known .as patuHs whose 
family n.ame or cognomen i« Chttmkar (painter). 
■Their traditional occupation is (or rather was) 
to paint pictures of mythological stories in tl»e 


form of long rolls and show ' tliem to people, 
chanting or singing the stories, composed by 
them metrically, whilst unfolding the rolls. 
They thus combine in their persons the twofold 
role of bard or minstrel and painter. Their 
contribution to the mental, moral and spiritual 
enlightenment of the masses, mostly illiterate, 
has been considerable. 

• When S)t. Butt was district magHrate of 
Birbhum he collected many of the rolls of the 
Patvas and took down many of the metrical 
chants or songs as recited by them. These 
he has now published w’ith a long thoughtful 
and learned introduction 

Besides appealing to those who are interes- 
ted in folk art and folk poetry’, the volume will 
be useful to those who study the development 
of the Bengali language and literature. 

An Early Advocate Of An Indian 
Lingua Franca 

For a few years p.ist the Indian National 
Congress has been trying to promote the cause 
of Hindi or Hindustani as the rmptio franca of 
India, though general unanimity has not yet 
been achieved. It is interesting and instructive 
to find that the need of a common language for 
India was felt about sixty-sijc years ago by 
Keshub Chunder Sen He was of tlie opinion 
that Hindi should be that language. Sjt. 
Jogendranath Gupta, a well known publicist, has 
recently brought t the first part of a collection 
of articles which originally’ appeared in his 
3ulabh Santfichar, the first pice paper m Bengal 
— pcrh.'ips in India The first article repro- 
duced ID this collection is entitled, “ Wiat arc 
the means of achieving unity among the people 
of India?” One of the means suggested is 
that there should be a common language and 
Hindi is pcopo-ed to be that language. This 
article appeared on the *‘h of Chaitra, I2$0 
Bengali era, that to say 65 years and 
5 months ago 'i ompiler, Sjt. Gupta, says 
in his introduction nith regard to this article 
that, though he does not agree that Hindi 
should be India’s common language. Ins mind 
is filled with wonderment that Keshub Chunder 
Sen thought deeply on the problem of Indian 
unity so long ago and suggested some solutions. 
Sjt. Gupta intends to bnng out other parts of 
selections from the SufohA SfimUchar shortly. 

Bombardment of 
Population 

Both common humanity and the inter- 
national war code, if it can lie given that name. 
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require tlint during •wnrffirc there should not be 
nny deliberate attack on Ujc civilian population, 
particularly women and children. The Japanese 
ijavc not been ob'crving (his restriction during 
the Sino-Japanese war. The German high 
command’s tlu’cnt to bomb and sbell open 
towns and villages, since carried out 
extensively, is revelation of the same kind 
of barbarous mentality meant to terrorize 
and demoralize the non-combatant population 
of Poland. 

LoirooK, Stpi. 13. 

In ifae House ol Commons the Prime Minisier refer- 
ring to the oEBcUl announcement from Herr llitlet’e 
beedt;uartcrs reste.^a], regarding Cermea methods in 
Poland said : “ If'haltver be the length to which others 
max SO, Hie hfajesty's Government will never resort to 
deliherate attncA on tvomen, ckUdren and other ctiJiant 
jor purposes of mere terrorism. If action of the kind 
suggested is taken, ft will ineritablr further slrengthen 
the resolve of ourselves and our Allies to prosecute the 
war to ensure (hat the menace we are fighting is hotVj 
removeA." 

Afr. Chamheriain aatd that the aaaouncemeni was >b 
flat contradiction to Herr Hitler’s recent statetneot lo ibe 
Reteimag when he disclaimed an? desire to make war 
on women ud children. The lestnetions, which the 
Britivh and the French had imposed upon the operations 
of their own forces, were based on the ceodiiioo that 
^milK restraint was being observed b? iheir opponents 
{III Afajeity’a GorerRment must, of course, hold ibeo- 
selves free if such leitraiai was not m tact observed. <o 
lake such action as they tns> diem appropriate— Reoter 

The part of Mr Chamberlain’s declaration 
which we have italicized is quite saUsIactory 
But when he proceeded to say that “ the 
restrictions which the British and the French 
had imposed upon the operations of them own 
forces, were based on the condition that 
similar restraint was being observed by their 
opponents,” be introduced a qualification which 
was inconsistent with that declaration though 
the condition laid down was substantially 
identical with Lord Halifax’s prevtous declara- 
tion in the House of Lords that " Hts Majesty’s 
Government’s undertaking at the oulbr^k of 
the war not to bomb undefended places and 
civjiian popuiaVions wn Ah* 

enemy observing the came restraint. ” 

It is to be hoped that, whatever the 
German armies may do, British armies will 
not be allowed to bomb open towns and 
villages. 

Germany's Assurance ” Not To 
Use Poison Gas 

Lomoa, Sept. 14. 

hard Ilalifex revealed in the Hause of Lords (hat 
Sir Nevile Henderson, when asking for pa«port pte«ented 
a note enquiring whether Germany would observe 1h« 


terns of (lie Geneva Cav Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the 
use of poisonous am! asphyxiating gas and bSclenological 
methods of warfare. The German Covernmeot bare now 
replied in the affirmative to this inquiry through the Sniss 
Alrnnrer w Lomfun, who is in charge of their interests, 
whilst resenihg fjl! liberty of action ia the event of the 
provisions of the ProlocoJ being infringed by ibe enemy.— 
Reuter, 

The assurance is conditional. Even if it 
were unconditional, one could not be sure of its 
inviolability. 

Russo-Japanese Agreement 

Moscow, Sept. 16 

As a result cf negotiations between the Japanese 
Ambj«9i»d<«’ enJ 3f AJoJofor. sn apreemeai has been 
reached between the Japanese-AIcnehukua and Soviet- 
Mongoliao troops j cease all hostilities. 

Tnv Terms or AcBEEMetrr 

Japan and Sodet bare agreed to an Anairtice regard- 
ing the Manebukuo border warfare which has been waged 
^oradicelly over a number of years between Sovjet- 
Mongolian and Japanese-ManchuVuan forces. 

The terms, according to the official Nevis .Agency, 
include maimenanee of the line existing as at lOjOO 
G M.T on ISth September, exchange of pnteners and 
(WO representatives from each side (o meet at (be earli- 
est date to ettsbhsh the d)<puted frontier. 

As>QtTCA^s TO Leave Remu 

Tbe USA. S'stu Dcparimeni bas coefirmed that 
(be United States Embssay fn bfoscow has advi*ed ibe 
Amencen ciiiaens to leave Russia The advice la stated 
10 be U) srtordasre wnh Ihe iisiding insinietions upon 
Embassy procedure in iimci of threatened danger. 

Tni “Red” Enikja 

Russia IS sull a great enigma in the present Biropeaa 
aituaiioft, wntes Reuter's dipJcunaLc eorrespondent. 

When the Soviet concluded tbe Non-Aggtetsion Pact 
wiih Germany after turning down a Turko-Bnlish oBet of 
eollaboralion m a mutual assivtance pact, the general 
belief was that the was seeking lo have her hands free 
m tbe Fat East Cut as eveuit have moved ao rapidly- 
siBce then, U is not allogelher surpniing to find the Soviet 
cntrnng into an Armistice with Jtpan which, it i» sug- 
gesled. msy be followed by a Non-aggression Pact leaving 
Moscow with her hands free in Europe. What u»e the 
Soviet will make of ibis liberty it a great problem. 

The »ugge<tion implied m the recent article in the 
Rraafa was the Softer staAing a clam in PolanJ 
where It alleges there were nearly IQ milUoa (itcmrudiw 
Qnd ITActe RuMions 

In this connection, there are two possibilities, firsiiy. 
there may have been an agreement with Germany la 
revpect to patdtion of Poland, and secondly, Moscow, 
alarmed by the speed of German visilora may be preparing 
to back »p her claims lo certain territories, tf ibe German 
advance ta pushed too far. The mobilisation of four 
tnillion soldiers is in keeping with either alter 
native and can be regarded at an all-purpose measure 
to cover every eventuality, while it is significant that 
Gerotinr seems to bo as much in Ibe dark and uneasr 
about Ihe Soviet attitude as ih- re«t of Ihe world Tbe 
Sonet'Japanese truce should enable the Jipancjc 
devote their energies lo disposing of the China incident, 
but whelher confidence in the trnee will enable them to 
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withdraw any of the three hundred ihou«and men con- 
centrated on the Sor'et-Mongolian border is somewhat * 
moot point. It is difficult to Ke how mutual Ruwk- 
Jtpaoe&e distrust can disappear oreruighl. The same 
might be said even more iruihfuJly of Ru«.«o-CenDan rela- 

In shirt, the signing of the Soriet-Japanese armistice 
does not clarify the situation, bi merefy introduces a 
new uncertainty.— ."Jeater. 

Since the publicfltion m India of the part 
of neuter’s message italicized abo\c, Soviet 
Russia has actuallj- invaded Poland with the 
alleged objects of protecting the Ukrainians 
and White Russians there and establishing 
peace and order in that war-devastated 
countrj'. 

(Later telegrams, dated London, September 
22, state that an agreement has been reached 
between Germany and Russia to car\'e up 
Poland.] 

Chinrse Opinion on Russo-Japanese 
Acrecmsnt 

Sepi 16 

The news of the foneluvon of tn iriiii«tiee to cod the 
Titoflgotiaa border fighting hu caused « pemful impression 
here although il hid b^n known for some lime that 
negotiations on li bad been m progresv 

It <3 pointed out ihat Husut eentmued lo gire 
maiefal assistance to China sfier the iignstvre of the 
Changkuffng Arm/«tiee. /oJJowiag fighf'ng befweeo the 
Soviet and the Japanese m August. 1933. Hence it is 
considered that the new agreetneni may not aSeei Sonet 
assistance to China. 

It IS eoBsidered that if Japan feels that she enioye ■ 
free hsnd in the Far Ei*l without fear of Sonet int«- 
vention. she may radically change her policy towards the 
third party righta and interests which msy. therefore he 
in danger of further encroachments but this may be 
followed by a more po'ilise policy on the pan of the 
United States in the Far East,— Reuter 

Hindu JTomen's Divorce Bill 
Rejected 


TOriouf tevts in different Sinritis which were 
meant to enable women to many again in certain 
circumstances, in some cases during the life 
time of the first husband. The verse of 
Parisara which has been quoted any number 
of times in support of widow-marriage may 
bc quoted also in support of divorce in certain 
circumstances. 

Bihar s Mass Literacy Compo/gn 

RtvcHi. Aug. 18. 

The Special departmental 'inference in conoec- 
lion snih the ma's literacy campaign which was held at 
Ranchi with the llon'ble Di. Syed Mahmud. MiDi«ier lor 
Eduration, Detelopment and ^ployment, in t’-e chair, 
concluded yesterday after three days' deliberaiiji 

The present programme and the fjture policy to bo 
pursued in connection with the mass literacy campaign 
wete di*cu«<cd at length and jt was decided to open l«.ur 
thousand IlinJuMtni and two hundred Rengali hbranei 
10 the ptoyiBce in areas where intensive work wxs cor 
ducted Ja‘i ytat with a new to makiag the litemev 
pennaoeiit Each library snll consist of 200 books and 
will be supplied with one weekly newipaper. The libranaa 
will read out and eiplain to the yillsgers the news at. I 
help them to read as well. The booka intended for these 
libraries hate been specially wr.tien for thu rurpe«e by 
well-known writers The total cost towards lht< scheme 
will amount to about Rt. 22.000 Steps are being taken 
to open the*e libraries by the ISih of O'lober next 

Regular cl-5<cs will al‘« be held for ais months more 
in thiv-e ihanss where liirrtcy campaign was inimvifieJ 
last year and will he attended hr (ne<e who were made 
literate si we’I as others who Lad failed to become 
literate 

It was further decided that high achool studenta 
should he laroursgcl to make their homes and aeigh- 
bourhnnd literate, each sindem being expected to make 
at It8*t five persons liierite m a year Coapeinion 
between schools m literacy work will be initialed.— Ct./*. 

Tlie Ufulcd Provinces Go%crnmcnt supplies 
i(s libraries with monthly magizines r1«o. The 
Bihar Government should similarly provide 
periodicals for its Ilmdust.ani and Bengali 
libraries 
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,be dicl.lion .1 . lomtn po».r rdjOj" 

.nd hit «m ■ubj«t., Totod h.. “ 

Stand firm. At this moment her troops are 
mg the frontier against the ruthless power that seeks to 

MaKSty’i Government and the ^ 

France have made it clear that they stand behind t^ 
former pledges against aggTe«*ion which they had pjen to 
Toland It is in these circumstances that we bnd our- 
selves at war with Germany today. 

“The issues that emerge are clear. Acceptance of the 
pobcy and the methods which Germany has 
mske^ life in the world impossible. It would represent a 
triumph of agpession and the eupremaey of ihe ^ 
force.*^ In circumMances such as these there could ^ no 
security in the world and no peace of mmd for any of 
us The ruthless onslaught of Germany on Poland, without 
a declaration of war. is m keeping with the rest ol her 
conduct in this matter. , , , » i*. 

“ \Phat faces us today is the safeguarding of principles 
vital to the future of humanity, principles of mtemauona 
luslice and international morality, the pnaciple that 
cmiiMd man must agree to settle disputes hetw^ 
nauons by reason and not by force, ‘ht pr«c>ple A"! 
in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, ibe wm M 
the strongest, irrespective of tight and ]uiti«. ^ 

allowed to prevail To fail to ‘ike up this cballeoge 
would he to^destroy for mankind any hope of true pro- 
r,„ .”a m. So loo, .. to "•* 

& “hi, U in th. — U. to. k. ~ ttol." 
of the spirit for humanity. 

Inou’s Task 

“Nowhere do thevs great principles 

sr s J&h! A 

s rs™? 

b,° ,r..'b';™Tioto s; s, ..to-wj 

T„n» Far mote important than anything that I can 
. '\™. must be Ihe re-pon-e of each one of >ou 

r .i'o. 5r„b I - to.';b 

vou wiU feel that in the ‘="‘‘ « op, 

^b: 

tht peat em^gen^n of ^are the .me and un- 
failing source of strength and fortitude. 

AtFEAL TO PeOFLE 

. /-anse such at this the wholehearted mm- 
path, and ^ ‘'1 '.he"lndiarSt..cT^U: 

iVra certain? li forthcoming ■mlhout disUneUen of clasN 
A rare Or of political patty. — , 

»' T.V'.UA« 

hCT ,nd .,*,11 play a part worthy of her plaw 

the rule cf force, ,j,g hi«lonc cinliialions of 

among ihe^ 

thewo^d.’- ^ the ViMr^ has 

cnuticiated are indeed very great. And he is 


riglit also in obsen.-ing that nonhere do they 
mean or ore valued more than' in India. It is 
also true that no country has been more 
concerned to safeguard tliese vital principles 
than India. There is no quc-tion that 
real convictions and character will be manifested 
in practice, that " India will make her contribu- 
tion on the side of human freedom, and that 
"she will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations,” when she feels 
uncloggcd and is recognized m practice as 
" among the great nations of the world of 
free men. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Some 
other Bengal Leaders on the 
JTar and Indians Duty 

On the 8th of September la=t the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, Achaiy.*! P. 

Sir Manmathanath Mukherjec. Sir 
Sircar, Sj Ramanmda Chatterjec, Sj- « . 
Cliatterjee, Dr. Synmaprosad Mookerjee, 
Si S. N Banerjcc, Sj. N. K- Bfw 
Sj X. C Chattcrjcc issued the following 
statement regarding the war and the dut> of 
India • 

“A. ib.s supreme cri*i. which ihre.ifns.Dol 
couuiries *3cn« hut the enure Ulrie of ciTilMtiOT^. the 
duty of India is eJear Her .ympethies we with Pol»n^ 
She nun Hand by Britain, and Te«i«t 
of domioiiioo bv force. 

Ilia owo couniry-s intereM that England ahould Ie*« the 
batile tor freedom ihe i« Bshtmg lods). In that conti^ 
genev the realivaiion of Indian independence will » 
leitrdfd India will then start a new chapter nf •laverr 
under Iredi alien dnminalion , ,, 

To enable India to fight for others, «he inu«t be able 
firii of all w defend her«elf One of the greaievl 
tragedies of Indian life and condition today is that die 
bas been rendered hopele«sIy unarmed and untraim^. 
The first step, therefore, is to mobih«e the youth of the 
coutiUT, without di'tiDCtion of province, race or faith and 
provide for them effective military training. Speak- 
ing for Bengal she mu<I have a mililia of her own 
must feel by deeds and not words that they are fighting 
on a footing of equably for the defence of their country, 
for the protection of their own liberty as much as of others. 

If India’s duly to Britain at ihis ends is clear, no 
less clear is England’s duly to India The Bengalee 
Hindus specially hive been reduced to a state of serfdonr 
in the land of their birih mainly on account of the Com- 
munal Decf'ion and from every comer of the country they 
a-^k today In one united voice for fairplay and jtiMiee. 
A new outlook is required of Britain towards India. We 
ate ourselves without freedom and it is not in human 
nature for a people in bondage to feel any real enthusiasm 
for fighting for the liberty of any foreign county i\nle»s 
they know this viill lead to their own emancipation. We 
sav this not m a spirit of ba<e bargain or for 
raising controversies at a time when unity is e**cn- 
tial. But we conrider it of supreme importance that 
England and India should know each other's mmd without 
teserTailon. When we speak of j’usliee ter India or refer 
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specially to Bengal, we stand pledged to the same n|bteous 
<au*e for which England, France and Poland ate nghling 
today. For the sake of the peace of the world England 
should not miss this great opportunity for_ estab> 
dishing ever-lasting friendship with India by restoring self- 
tule to her in order that a free India may freely render 
.all possible help for the pre-«rvatlon of democracy. — V. P. 


Motional Liberal Federation of 
.India and the War 

A meeting of the Working Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation of India was 
'held on the 10th September last. Members who 
ttere unable to be present had sent their views 
to the Committee. The Committee after con- 
sidering all \*iews, passed the following 
resolutions : 

The Working Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation of India views with serious apprehension the 
international situation which has necessiiaied a declaralioit 
of war on the part of Bniam and France to meet Nazi 
aggression against Poland The Liberal Party has always 
stood for demoeraey and freedom and has repeatedly 
•eapressed its opposition to Naa Fasei*t policies and 
Bethods of selding differences between oatioos by force 
in'tead of by peaceful negotiation Such methods and 
policies are entirely repugnant to tiberet pnneiples. The 
“ Committee deems it its doty to eapresi its considered new 
that in this crfils, India should unhesitatingly and ooeon- 
-ditionilly sopport the democratic powers b' every possible 
means so that they may come out ncionous in the siniggle. 
' This IS not the time for bargaining though India's grievances 
grave and many, 

The Working Committee appeals lo other political part 
les to take a broad view of the situation so that the country 
IS left in no doubt as to its duiv m the present eri*is which 
is deGnitely to range it*elf on the side of Britain 

While, the Working Committee is empbatieally of 
opinion that support to be given lo Britain at the present 
iunclure mu«t be ungrudging and uncondmonai. the Com- 
' mitlee appeals to His Majesty s Covernraeni and tbe Cov- 
emment of India to create such ysycbolopcal eondilions 
in the country as will lead to a gereial political appea^ 
ment and ensure complete cimperaiion on the pari of the 
people of India by cementing friendly relations 

In particular the Committee appeals to Goveromeiil 
\o hasten the replacement of the present form of Cenual 

- GovemmeDt by a Government responsible lo the public. 

The Committee also urges that steps be taken to le- 
move all causes of distrust that the present nubtary |»bcy 
arouses and to create a modern and effic ent Inditn deieiiCT 
force so as to enable India effectively to defend itself 
against foreign aggres'ion— .f. P 

The last three paragraphs of the resolution 
ate in realify conditions precedent to India’s 
full co-operation,. though they are expressed in 
the form of appeals. They are not bai^ining 

- conditions. But unless they are fulfilled India 
“ will not be in a position to render all the help 
■ which she is willing to render and capable of 
'■ rendering 


Hindu Mahasahha on India 
and The War 

“India and the War” is the subject of a 
lengthy resolution which the Working Committee 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha released to 
the Press on the 10th September. 

The resolution “inter alia” «ays that as the ta«k of 
defending India from any military attack is of common 
concern to the Brili»h Government as well as Indians them- 
selves and as the litter were not in a position to carry 
out that responsibilitv ueaided, there was ample room for 
co-opcratioQ between India and Enj;Iand. To make such 
co-operaiion effective, the Mahasabha orges the introduction 
of responsible Government at the Centre, the revision of 
the Communal Award, modification of the Arms Act to 
bring It on a par with that prevailing in England and the 
eipanvion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolu- 
tion urges removal of the distinction of martial and non- 
martiil classes, complete Indiaeisation of the army as early 
as possible, and the inlensifieilion of tbe training of 
the cadets of the Indian Military Academy in all branches 
of watfate so that' an effective defence force may 
be ever ready at hand 

The Covemment is al«o asked to take steps to encour- 
age the lodita ffrnis to start mennfactora of aero-engiaes 
and motor engine* and implements of modem warfare so 
that India m ght be made self suSclent ia armameata. 

AVhat tbe Mahasabha “urges” is necessary* 
to enable India to pull her full weiglit, 
though It IS not a bargaining condition. 

Hcfpo MiuTU 

By aaoiher resolutioa the Mahasabha calls upon the 
Hindus throughout India to organise a Hindn Natonal 
Miblia between ibe ages of 18 and 40. It further con- 
demos “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage 
of ibe pre«ent cti«is for the promotion of purely com- 
oiuoal intere«t at the expense of national well-being ” and 
orges the Hindus to guard their rights end privileges. 

“The ifmdu Mahasabha re«peetfully brings to the 
nonce of Hi* Excellency the Viceroy." says another 
rewilutioii, “that the Congre's does not represent the 
lliodos and that no settlement will be acceptable to the 
Hindus if arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Maha- 
sabba is consequence of any bargain between the Govem- 
pirnt on one 'ide and the Moslem League and'or the 
Congress on the other.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu 
Mahasabha, presided and the meeting was 
attended by about 100 Hindu leaders including 
Dr. B. S Moonje, Kunwar Chandkaran Sarda 
(Ajmere), Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Baba Saheb 
Khaparde (Nagpur), Dr. Syama Prasad 
Slookerjee. Jlr S. N. Banerjec, Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee (Calcutta) , and Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
Naidu (Madras). — A. P. & U P. 

Rabindranath Tagore on the 
European War 

At the request of his friends in Europe 
and England, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has 
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issued the following etfttcmcnt setting forth hj« 
opinion on the war : 

“The conscience of liie world hss been profoundly 
shocked at the latest nanifestatioD of the arrogant un« 
lighleousneas of the present ruler of Germany; ihia la 
but the culmination of a long Kries of intimidation of the 
weal, from the suppression of the Jewish people in the 
Reich to the rape of that gallant and truly libera) alate 
of Czechoslovakia. 

“Through the mouth of Mahetma Gandhi the voice 
of my country has already been raised in moral con. 
demnaiios of the johumanJly which has plunged the 
world into this insensate carnage, to satisfy the vain- 
glorious whims of an individual and his associates. Our 
voice may not perhaps reach the ears of the faction in 
power in Germany, lor it la not borne on the wings of 
high explosive shells, I can only hope that humanity 
may emerge triumphant and that decencies of hie and 
freedom for the oppi-ased peoples may he firmly eslah- 
lished for all time to come in a world purified through 
this terrible hath oi imukI" 


Discussion On Present Jf^orld 
Crisis At Bengali 
P. E. N. Club 


The need of mnjntointng c!o>c contact wilh 
the intcllectunla of other lands wjth n view » > 
upholding the ideals of civilization during thi 
present world crisis was stre'sed by Dr Amiva 

O. Chakravarti m the course of a talk at the 
general meeting of the members of the Bengali 

P. E. N. held m the afternoon of Scptcmbci 10 


War, he said, was insensate, and relea«ed passions 
and forces which could but mat the splendid ed>fi« of 
eiTih*8ti0B aea bed taken centune* to build end infimie 
pains to maintain. The duliet of writers were clear 
They were to speak for the oppressed, sympathise with 
the sufferers and hold out hop-a to all of a better order 
to the establKhmeni of wben the efforts of the entire 
human race should be directed. 


Dr Kahdas Nag, Dr P. C Bngchi and 
Prof. Hiran K. Sanyal also addressed the 
meeting 


Calcutta Citizen’s Resolutions at 
the Present Crisis 

At a meeting of rcprc<>entati\e citizens of 
Calcutta held on the 10th September at the 
Council Chamber of the Corporation of Calcutta 
under the presidency of the Mayor the followrag 
icsolutions were adopted- 

1. That this meeting of the representative citizens 
t>! Calcutta hereby resolves to wholeheartedly co-operaie 
with Government in the defence of this country and in 
resisting the menace of Hilleiism which today threatens 
the civilization and freedom of the human race 

2 That in consideration of the past military ser- 
vices Tendered by the Bengalees to the cause of the 
FWipire and with a new to enabling them to take 
legitimate ptide in the defence of their tnotherland in 
vthe present enUs, this meeting earnestly reipiests 


Government of India to accord immediate sanction to-- 
the formation of at least two Regiments composed entirely 
of Bengalees. 

3. Hiat in view of the recent proposal of Government 
to modernise the Indian Army, this meeting urges the- 
Coremment of India to accord llieir aaoclion to the- 
formaiioQ of an additional mechanised unit composed 
entirely by Bengalees. 

4. That the Bengalee Ex-Semce Association be ask- 
ed to form a Committee of representative citizens with 
the Rt. Hon Lord Sinha at Chairman, to gite effect to 
the Resolutions pa<Bed in this meeting and to suggest 
what further and oiJier aerv/cei may be rendered by the 
people of this province during the present war. 

5 Hiat copies of the Reaolulions adopted in lb!s- 
meeliog be immediately forwarded to Their ExccUencies- 
ihe V'icefoy, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the 
Governor of Bengal and also to the General Officer Com. 
manding. Presidency and Assam Districts. 

Among the movers, seconders anti supporters 
of Uie rc«olutions were persons like the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Acharya Sir P. C. 
Ray, Mr Justice Charu Chandra Biswas,. 
Hon’ble Sir B. P Smha Ray, Sjt. T. C. Go«w8nfu, 
Sjt J. N. Basu, Lord Sinha, Hon. Mr. Azizul 
Iluque, the Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr. .1. C. 
Mukherjee. and Sir Ntlratan Sire.-ir. 

Major Tee while siipporlng the resolution said that 
he could stale ihit their request would not fait on deaf 
ears The speaker said that Indian Terrilonal recruit- 
ment was open and any Bengalee who liked could get 
himself enlisted He eonsed the youtbs of Bengal to 
cut every other coniideraiioni out ud render fheir ser- 
vices to their King end country. 

Congress JT orbing Committee's 
Statement on the l^or 
Situation 

The following is the full text of the state- 
ment which has been issued by the Congress 
Working Committee on the situation created by 
(he wap • 

The Working Committee have given their earnest 
ronwdeTation to the grave cri*ii that has developed owing 
to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in tlie event of a war have 
been repeatedly laid down by the Congress and only a 
moncA ago «Ais Cbmminee reiterated ifiem and expressed 
their divpleavure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the 
Bwlish Government m India As a first step to dissociate 
(hen»«el»es from thts policy of the Bndsh Government, 
the Committee called upon the Congress members of the 
Central Legislative Avsembly to refrain from attending 
the next session Since then the British Government haie 
declared India as a belligerent country, promnigsted 
Ordinances, pta<ed the Government of India Act Amend* 
ing Bill and taken other far-reaching mea«utes which 
affect the Indian people vitally and circumscribe and' 
limit the powers and the activities of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, 

The Congress has repeatedly declared it« entire 
disapproval of tlie Ideology and practice of Fascism 
end Nazism end their glonficstian of war and 
violeiice and the suppression of the human spint i 
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It has condrmfted the aggression in aiihich ther 
hare repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away 
"well-established -principles and recognised standards 
cirilised behaviour. It has seen m Fascism and Naiism, 
the intensification of the principle of imperialism aga-Rst 
which the Indian people have struggled for many jears 
The TorVing Committee must, therefore, nnhe«tiatingly 
condemn the latest aeftession of the Nazi Government 
in Germany against Poland and sympathise with those 
-who resist it 

Tile Congress has further laid down that the issue 
-of war and peace for India must be decided hy the Indian 
people. The people of India have in the recent pa«t 
faced great risks and willingly made great sacrifices to 
secure their own freedom. 

If the war is to defend the afo/iw fluo of imperial st 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and pri\>legrs then 
India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the 
is'ue is democracy and a world order ba<ed on democracy 
then India is intensely interested in it The Comnuitre 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do 
not conflict with the interests of British democrtcy or of 
world democracy. 

^The foregoing paragraph says tn 
without form-ally laying down any condition, 
that India’s wholehearted co-operation in the 
war depends on the actual recognition of demo- 
scratic principle, in the government of India.] 

If Great Britain fights for the oiintenanee and exten- 
aion of democracy then she must nee<»<anty end impen- 
alism in her own posseitions acid establish full demo- 
cracy in India and the Indian people must have the right 
of lelf-determinatioo by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly. A free democratic Ind a 
"Will gladly associatee herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic co- 
peration. She will work for the establishmeoi of a real 
-world order based on freedom and democracy utilising 
the world's knowledge and resources for the progress 
and ndvancemenl of humamtv 

[Call it a “ condition ” or not, fhU is the 
same idea as has been expressed in the slnteracnf 
issued by Rabindranath Tagore and others on 
September 8— only it is worded diflerently J 

The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of 
Europe only but of humanity and will not pass like cn*^ 
or wars leaving the e'sential structure ol the ptesenl-day 
world intact It is likely to refashion (be world for 
good politically, socially, and economically. This ensis 
us the inevitable conseipience of the social and polit cal 
conflicts and contradictions which have grown alariniDgly 
■since tlie last Great War and it will not be finally re- 
solved till those conflicts and contradictions arc removed 
and a new equillibnum established The equiUibnom 
can only be based on the ending of the dominstion and 
exploitation ol one country by another and on a re- 
organization of economic relations ou a juster basis for the 
common good of all India is the crux of the problem 
and no refashioning of tlie world can succeed which 
Ignores this vital problem With her Ta«t resources dtc 
mu't play an important part in any scheme of world 
,re-or«nizaIion 

But she can only do so as a free nation whose 
energies have been released to wcik for this great end. 


[Tit’S observation has been anticipated id 
the Tagore and other Bengal leaders’ statement.] 

The Working Committee have noted that many rulers 
of Indian States hate offered their services and resources 
and expressed iheir desire to support the cause of demo- 
cracy in Europe. If they mii«t make their professions in 
fatuac of detnoctacy abroad sincere, the CotnmiUec would 
«ogge‘t that their first concern should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own Slates m which today un- 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. The true measure of 
democracy is the ending of Iinperiali<m and Fascism 
alike and the aggrrscion that has accompanied them In 
the past and the present. Only on that basis can a new 
order be built np. In the struggle for that new world 
order the Conuniitee are eager and desirous to help in 
every way hut the Committee cannot associate themwlves 
or offer any co-operation in a war which is conducted 
on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate 
impenali<m in India and elsewhere. 

In w, however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fad that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men’s minds 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at this 
stage so as to allow for the full elucidation of the i*«ues 
at slake, the real objectives aimed at and the position of 
India m the pre'eni and in the future. The Working 
Committee, therefore, invite the British Government to 
declare in uneijuivocal terms what their war aims are 
■n regard to democracy and impenali*m and the new 
order that is envisaged in parlicular, bow these alms *re 
going to apply to India end to he given effect to In the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India ta a 
free natvoD wboM policy will be guided in aceoiduite 
with the wishes of ner people ^ 

A clear deelsraiion about the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fa<eism 
alike wiU be welcomed by the people of all countries, 
but It la far more important to give immediate effect to 
It to the largest possible extent, for only this will con- 
viDce the people that the declaration is meant to be 
honoured. The real lest of any declaration is its apphea- 
tion 10 the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the future. 

[Are not these a “ condition ” substantially, 
though not m so many words?] 

War has broken out in Europe and the pro«pect is 
lemble to contemplate but war has been taking its heavy 
tolL <it life. djiTOi^ ».Vw "yvK \i, 

Spain and China Innumerable innocent men, women 
and duldcea have been bombed to death from the air 
in open cities. Cold-blooded mas'acre*. torture and ut- 
most humiliation have followed each other in quick #uc- 
ces'gon during these years of horror. That honor grows 
and violence and the threat of violence shadow the world 
and unless checked and ended vnll de'troy the precious 
inheritance of past ages. That horror has to be checked 
in Europe and China but it -ynll not end tiVl its root 
canves of Fascism end Imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give their 
cooperation but it will be an infinite tragedy if even this 
lernble war i$ carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which ia 
Itself the cause of war and human degradation 

[So far a« we can see. this war being 
carri^ on by Germany and Rvt&iia in an 
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impcrinlistic Bpirit, ?juf not to liy BrRom and 
France.] 

The Worhing Committee wish to declare that the 
Indian people ha\e no quarrel with the German people 
or the Japanese people or any other people Lul they base 
a deep-rooted quarrel with the »y«femi whiej^ deny free- 
dom and are based on violence and aggression. They do 
not look forward to a victory of one people over another 
or to a dictated peace but to a victory of real dcmorracy 
for all tbc people of all countries and a world freed 
from ibe nightmare of violence. 

The Commiitee earnestly appeal to ibe Indian people 
to end all internal conflict and controversy and in this 
grave hour of pent to keep in readiness and bold together 
as a united nation calm of purpose and detctmined to 
achieve the freedom of India within the larger freedom 
of the world. 

Teaching of Bengali In Allahabad 
Unwersity 

l\Ir. A. G. MuktcTji, M A , pteeidcTik, 
Allaliabad Univcrsily Bengali Literacy Unton, 
•writes : — 

With a view to offering facilities to students of the 
Univer^ty desirous of studying the Bengali language and 
literature, the Viee-ChaRoellor has suihonsed the Uni- 
versity Besgsli Literary Union to bold regular classes in 
the Oriental Department from September 1 (from $-lS 
p^. to 4 pjn ) on ell working days of the University 
^eie Classes will be divided into three sec'ioos each 
section meeting twice a week on days to he cnoounced 
later. 

(a) Piimery Section . To teach the Alphabet and 
a Fust Course 

(h) Secondary Section Text book, Calcutta Uni- 
versity Matriculation Selection Rep d Reader. ' Bindur 
r.hh eU ’ by Sarat Chandra Chttterji. 

(e) Ilighet Section Course to bo announced later 
The minimum qualifleation for admission to this section 
(e) will lie die knowledge of Seagal; tipto the High School 
standard. 

Regular teaching will commence fcoio the first vreek 
of September. I.essons will be given by Mr Sukamal 
Das Gupta, M A. Candidates desirous of joining any 
of the above classes are requested to give their names 
to the President of the Literary Union, or to Mr. Sukamal 
Das Gupta, Clo hlr S C Deb, English Department. 
University of Allahabad or to the Secretary, Mr. C D 
Mukherji, Phyaci Department 

No tuition fee will be charged 

Bengal Students Go for Training 
to Mayurbhanj 

BAjtiF4ss. Aug 2S 

A batch of 18 students accompanied by 3 teacher* 
from the Rural Reconstruction Institute of Cosaha (Son 
darbans, Bengal) arrived here to undergo training in 
cottage industries agriculture, etc., from the Stale fosti- 
lutions The students will visit the Piirna Chandra Indns- 
trial Institution. Manchabandha and Takhtpur Farm*. 
Baripada (lentril Jail and other places. They will receive, 
as usual, necessary help from the different depaitmenta 
of the State— t/. P. 

It is creditable to Majurblianj tbat students 
_ to go to it from Bengal for trAiniDg, but 


it is not creditable to Bengal (hat tiic province- 
docs not contain a sufficient number of institu- 
tions to train students for the different cottage 
industries of the province and for growing the 
different kinds of crops wiiich can be raised here- 

** Forward Bloc " on the International 
Stfuation 

Bombvt, Sept. 17. 

Reaolations passed at the recent meeting of the AII- 
India Working Committee of the “ Forward Bloc " at 
Wardha were issued to the Press today. 

The present internalionsl situation was discu'sed at 
great fengih by the Committee. The Committee rcgrelleif 
that even after the declaration of war the Congress 
Working Cominittre had been slow in making up its 
mind as to its duty in the crisis, despite the clear and 
unequivocal directions contained in the Haripnra reso- 
lution on foreign pobey and war danger . — A P, 

V. P. Tenancy Bill Passed 

Lucknow, Sept. 16. 

The U. P. Council today passed the Tenancy Bill' 
with only one dissentient. Mr. Rafi Ahmed l6dwaX,. 
Revenue Minister, winding up the debate, pointed ouL 
that It was a matter of satisfacuon that the long-standiag 
eoDiroversy was going to end and hoped that the enaec- 
neoi would restore tranquillity in tbe ceuntrytide. 

Cbaodhuri Akblar Hussain, who championed the eauas 
of the opposition, said tbe Bill was opposed by 
lamindars because it was not wsnted and it would 
not lead to agricultural prosperity. Its defects out- 
numbered Its mer.ts He wimed the Government that 
the validity of the Bill would be questioned and tb«* 
Covemmeni might have to pay heavy damages for breaeU 
of contract. — V P. 

Plea For Recognition of Bengali 
by Indian Universities 

The CaIcuHa Univerdity has for deeadei 
recognized (he principal languages of India for 
its examinations and made arrangements for 
that purpose We have more than once drawn- 
attention to tins " national " aspect of this uni- 
versilj-’s work and pleaded for the reciprocation 
of its liberal outlook on the part of other 
universities of India by’ recognizing Bengali as 
n subject for their examinations In- various 
contexts and connections vc have made this 
appeal througli PmboSl nnd The Jlfodcni- 
Review It gives us much pleasure to notice, 
therefore, that the \lce-Chancenor and the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University have rea- 
lized the desirability of including* Bengali as 
one of the subjects for the different examina- 
tions of Indian Universities of different 
provinces It is reported -in the papers that the 
Bejdstrar of the Calcutta University has been 
authorized to issue a circular letter on the- 
subject, of which the following is a draft: 

I am desired by ihe lion, the Vice-C3i«neeIIor andl 
Syndicate lo address you on the subject of the desir— 
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ability of including Bengali 8$ one of ibe sobjecis fw far they a»erc told that the army in India wa? kept at 
the different examinations of your University Board if ininiinain strength remiired for the country, it was for 


it has not already found a place in the curriculum. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Bengali language 
occupies a prominent place in the scheme of study of this 
UnUersil). It is tauglit for all the different examinations 
of this University, nr.. Matriculation, Intermediate, BA 
(Pa«« and Honours) and MA. examinations Under the 
new Regulations It Is the medium of instruct on and 
examination at the Matriculation stage. This has been 
Tendered possible only becau'e the Bengali literature is 
80 Ta«l and rich. Other Indian languages are not how- 
ever neglected in this University. It will appear from 
the accompanving extracts from the Regulations that the 
following languages are aim prescribed for all examina* 
lions from the Matriculation to the B A stage; “Bengali, 
Hindi, Uriya. Assamese. Urdu, Burmese, Modem Arme- 
nian, Modem Tibetan, Khasi. Telegn, Marathi, Guiaraii. 
Maiihili. Tamil, Kanare«e, hlalayalam. Sinhalese. Caro, 
Manipur, Portuguese. Lushai and Santah ” At the M A. 
stage prov sion has been made for the following; Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, Uriya, Guzarati and Assamese. 

FAcnjTrcs ron SrunEyts 

Students belonpng to other provinces are thus psen 
the choice of offering their mother-tongue as the-r 
vemaculsT for their ezaminaiiens. As for example, if a 
student havtog Urdu or Hindi or Marathi or Telegu as 
hii mother-tongue migrates to this Uni»ersity sod wants 
to continue his studies from tb' Matriculation to the BA 
stage he has the same facilities as a Bengali student has 
for the purpose of studying his own language 

The Hon. the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate 6nd 
that there are tome Umiersilies or Boards in India 
where the claims of an important Indian language like 
Bengali has not been reeogiiited even as an optional 
language Ai a consequence Bengali studenia residing 
outside Bengal experience great difficulties and have 
often to ^ve up the study of the language which is 
their mother-tongue. Again there are many who are 
inierevted in Bengali but are greatly handicapped in the 
absence of any provisions for ii in the eurriculoin of 

In view of the above circum»tance« f am d^ired to 
suggest that necesssiy provision insv be mudt for the 
inlrodiiclion of Bengali as an optional subject for the 
different examinations of your Universilv or Board and 
the policy fdllovred by this Universitv for the Ja*! 30 
years may be reciprocated 

It is pleasinj; to note in thi« ccmnetlion that 
the yiec-Chanceihr of the Ahahabad I7w»'er- 
sity hfl« informally sanctioned and cncourapcd 
the toacliinR of Benwh in that University. Its 
inclusion in tliat University’s course of studj 
for its examinations may be eypectod to follow 

Adjournment Motion to Discuss 
Chnlfi^Id Report Lo^t 

On the 18th Soplcmbcr Dr. Ilirdaynalh 
Ktinini moved the adjournment of the Council 
of Ft.atc fCentmll to di'cuss the Chatfield 
Beivort His motion xva« lc«t 

panil • Kunzni. moving the id) 0 ommenl of the 
Council lo discuss the Chatfield report and the derfsiens 
s of the Briti-h Government thereon mostlv dwelt on the 
constitutional aspect of ihe question. He said that lo 


the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of India’s army could be em- 
ployed outside India, he asked whether India alone was- 
interested In the defence of Suez and Singapore. What 
about Au^ralta and New Zealand, he enquired. 

Pandit Knnini said that 

the Corernment of India Act and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee were clear that no part of Indian troops could 
be employed outside India but were to be mamtained 
for the defence of India To get out of this legal diffi- 
culty, they had laid down that frontiers of India had 
been extended to the Middle and Par East. He did not 
know where this process of extending the frontiers would 
end and the contributions made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gave no right lo the British Government to use 
Indian forces in the way they were being used. Alluding 
to the Chatfield recommendation for increased manufacture- 
of armaments in India, the speaker enquired whether the 
Government wPuld make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes would also- 
be manniactiired in India. 

.Mr. Hossam Imam would neither support 
the motton nor the Gotemment. 

He doubted the legality of His hfajesty’s G«ven» 
meat monog troops out of India wiibont necessary legla- 
Islion by the Bniish ParhaToent For he was confident 
•hat under the existing law Indian troops could not be 
employed out of India at India’s expense 

Mr Sapru fcired that 

the Chatfield Committee had dealt a death-blow to> 
India’s claim for Dominion Status snd with dyarchical 
cootrol of Indian army they eotild never ham Dominion 
Status wiihiu the meaning of the Statute of Westoimster. 
“If mv reading is correct then you are not true to the- 
pledges given to India regarding Doraiojon Status.” 

Mr Ogilvie, Defence Secretarj*, replying to 
(he debate said that 

most ©f the di'cn«5ion was outside the purview of the 
adjoummenl motion while as far as the conslilutiona] 
and political aspects wrrre concerned, it was no coacem- 
of ihe Government of India, the British Covemment or 
the Chufield Committee Similarly lodianisation did not 
fall within the lenns'of reference of the Chatfield 
Committee The defence secretary wu satisfied that most 
of the members of ihe Council and a large number out- 
side were satisfied with the decision of His ^^aJe»ty'8 
Goverument. “I haie hardly «een a decision of the 
Covemment »o favourably received as this one.” He 
was sure that India within or wvihout the Empire could 
not loleraie enemies prowling in the Middle and Far 
East. 

HelciTiTig to the dcm.'ind for the raauufac- 
(ure of nrm.'iments in India Mr. Ogiltie said 
that 

marhiuery for mo-t of the armaments was “phenomenally 
expensive,'' Similarlv India to.Jiv w«s nnable even to 
manufacture motor car* He. however, assured the 
Counril that all possible mdusinil actirilioi would be 
encouraged bv the Covemment. 

The motion was lost without a division— .f, P, 
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Wliy is India, w ith nil licr vmI resource# and 
a penplo iint let's intcHiccnl nmi indu-trious than 
nn.v other, too poor to be n)jlc to fmrelm-<' tJie 
■“ plKiioinenally e\pcn«i\o” rnneliinor\’ required 
for tlic iiiamifnctiirc of tirmninents ? \Vhy ae^in 
(Iocs ‘be Jack capitn) and expert eewntific 
knowleilgo ami ineclmnicnl skill to mnnufnclurc 
incytor cars 7 If she enme to possess tlicse 
qualificfttions also, what would stand In Ihc 
way of her coing ahead industrially ? 

98 Indians Ilanisiicd from lifalay States 
and Straits Settlements 

Simla, Srpt. 18. 

li i« icporleJ that iltogFiher 93 Inditni hA*e been 
banuliod from MflUyi Statri «nd Strtiii Seiilvinenii 
during the period between 1933 end 1933. In 193S. 26 
Indians were hanisiied from Perik, 6 from Selangor and 
1 from Negn Senibilan, In 1936, 15 were banished 
from Perak, 8 from Selangor and one from Pahang, m 
1937, 7 from Perak, and 9 from Selangor and in 
1933 altogether 25 Indians were banished from different 
“regions in Malaya and Straits Settlements — tfmred Preis 

WJmt ^tcre the reasons for their bauish- 
ment ? 

The Muslim League on the War Issue 

New Delhi. Sept 18 

Tlie Working Coamiitea of tlie Alldndia Muslim 
Xeagtie concluded thia ercning after passing unanxoouslr 
A re'olution conlsmiBg 1200 words dealing larer afta 
neith the international situation and (he Federation 
Totuon of the resoluiion dealing with the ioieniariosal 
silunlioit Mjs s 

**1{ full efleclive and honourable co-operation of iha 
Muaalmans is desired by the British Covernmeni m the 
graya cri*is which is facing the world today and if it is 
desired to bring it to a successful termmation. it must 
create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst the 
Musalmans and take into confidence the Muslim League 
which u (he only oxeimunon that can epeak on 
liehalf of Muslim India.”— d P 

All thiit II necessary for the salvation of 
Poland and the victoiy of the Allies is fhe recog- 
nition of 'the ^lusUm League as (he sole re- 
presentative organization of Indian Muslims and 
of Mr. Jinnah as the arbiter of India’s and the 
Bnti'h Empire’s destiny It is surprising that 
the British Government has to be reminded of 
(ins Simple and obvious fact 

Over 1000 Nazis Executed Oieing to 
Anii-War Activiteis 

Lo'iDO-r, Sept 20 

The German Freedom station, broadcaMiog lo Bight, 
told ihe -Mery of the repotted arre«t of ihe Jtw-bailer 
Julius Stre diet 

It IS said that he was arrested after a quarrel with a 
Reichswehr general and wss only sased from execouon 
iy Iferr Hitler’s personal intervention. 

The announcer declared that over a thousand Naai 


loemtirra and tisty tubleulcra had lireo executed for 
•alwlage ami anii-war artitiliea tinre the war W*0' 

The hroadfsst urgml Cirmani to gel rid of the "Vrimj- 
naf regime" and saboiaze production of tnni and help 
ihe figlit for freeilom and peace. The broadcast ended 
with an api>ea1 to Austrian Catholics to defend their 
/afJh against the Na» regimo and Jielp i’jc fight for a 
free Austria.— Reorcr. 

Tfic‘c iiiai-* i'Xceution« flioiv th.'it Kerr 
I/iffer dots not po«>-(?»s fJic support of n united 
nftlioii. That (litre are at lea«i gome Gennans 
\tho do not like IIitlcri«in inii-t rai«o that nation 
in (fie csrimation of tfic frcfdnm-loving worW. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
RetiremenX 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has retired 
from the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares 
TJnh'crsitj'. He has rendered such signal ser- 
vice (o it fls a man of his personality alone 
could have rendered. It is not that university 
alone which he has served during his dWin- 
pmshod career as a public man. During the last 
jj/ly years and more his patriotic services to 
(he countrj' hove been so many and of so varied 
a eharacter that a brief note cannot do juitiee 
to them 

Sir S. Radhakri'hnan succeed* him as Vice- 
chancellor of tlie University, As one of the 
iiiort di«(ingui«bed mteJWtuals of (ho eounti^*, 
his claims to this high office ore undisputed. 


Cokuuo UnhersUy’s Linguistic 
Hospitality How Far 
Reciprocated 

That the Calcutta Unnersitv ha« recog- 
nized the leading languages of India for decades 
for different caaminations has been repeatedlv 
mentioned m this journal as a proof pf its 
national character. The Ilindusthah Standard 
hi* pubh-h'd the following facts with reference 
to the move of the Calcutta University for the 
iiiclution of Bengali a* one of the subject'’ for 
diffeicnt evaminations of the Universitie® of 
different provinces of India : 


In Agru tJn!*fr«ity:— It does not conduct the 
Maine -or Higb School and Intermediate Examinations. 
Bengali has been rerogniseJ as one of tbe optional sub- 
jects for the B_\. Examination but Bo course has been 
piv«cttled. Bengali bas al«o been recognised as one of 
the opUonal^sulKidi^jMfuages for the MA. Examina- 
' ‘ ~ ‘ ' ’ mguage has jet been 


MR in Hindi 
recognized as 

In Benares Hindi 
rerogoised as one of |], 

composition for tbe admi _ 

and BA. Examinations Arrangements for’ teaching Ben- 
gali hate al-Q been made, \tiih the exception of Hindi, 
no «hfr modern Indian language has *o far been re- 
cogiu.«d as an optional subject for tho Intermediate, 


of instruction 
Universiiy: — Bengali has been 
t modern Indian languages for 
(Maine), Inlermedial 
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and M_\. Examinaiions. Hindi is the medium of instruc- 
tion for the admission examination and also for some of 
the subjects of the Intermediate Examination. 

In Allahabad Uiiiversitj^: — High School and. Inter- 
mediate Examinauons are at present conducted by the 
Board bf High School and Intermediate Education U. P. 
and not by the University. 

In Bombay University: — Bengali is not ai^ong the 
modern Indian languages for the Matric or Intermediate 
Examination The approved modem Indian languages 
for the Maine or Intermediate Examinations and media of 
instructions are Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Sindhi, Urdu, 
Hindi and others. 

In Madras University: — Bengal: is not included in 
the list of subjects prescribed for the Matric or Intermedi- 
ate Examinations. English is the medium of insimelion 
and Examination except in the ca<e of Indian language* 

In Nagpur University: — Matric Examination is not 
conducted by the University, Hindi, Urdu and Marathi 
are the only optional modern Indian languages for the 
Intermediate Examination English is the medium of 
examination and instruction except in case of classical 
and modern Indian languages. 

In Patna University:— Bengali maf be offered at 
the Matric and Intermediate Examination (or vernacular 
composition and as principal subject Bengali is one of 
the languages as medium of instruction and examination 
and It has been decided to hold the fir<t exsminttioo 
through the medium of vernaculars in 19'13. 

In Mysore University:— Bengali u neither a com- 
pulsory nor an optional subject for sny of the exsinioa- 
tioDs; English is the medium of instruciioo in the Uni- 
versity. In the High Schools Kannada is the medium 
of instruction id subjects other than English for only 
those whose mother-tongue is Kannada. 

In Osmanla Unlversliv; — Becgali is neither com- 
pulsory nor optional in any exammiiion of this Univer- 
sity; Urdu is the medium of in«truetion and exaiiunaiion 
in thi9 Umvetsity 

In Delhi Universitri— The University does not con- 
duct the Matriculation Examination Bengali has been 
allowed to be offered as a compulsory or sn optional 
subject for the Intermediate Examination English is the 
medium of instruction and exanunation in the Universitv 

In the Secondary Board, Central Indio:— Bengali 
has been recently prescribed as one of ihe Modem Indian 
languages for the High School Examination It is not 
preKribed as a subject of study (compulsory or optional) 
for the Intermediate Elxammation Only English. Hindi 
Urdu and Marathi are allowed as medium of instruction 

In Aligarh University: — Bengali is not prescribed 
as an optional subject for the High School Examination 
nor candidates whose mother-tongue is Bengah are per- 
mitted to offer that language at the exanunation Urdu 
u the only medium of instruction recognised for the lIigK 
School Examination 

In the Secondary Board, Delhi; — Candidates whose 
mother-longue is Bengah are requited to offer this langu- 
age in the High School and School Leaving Certificate 
Examinations. English is the general medium for answer- 
ing questions in examination; answers to questions on 
Hisloiy, Geography, Economics and Domestic Science may 
be given in Urdu or Hindi or even in other languages on 
payment ^of an extra fee of Rs. 2 per subject. In tb 
ca»e of Vernacular or Classical Languages. Bengab know- 
ing candidates are allowed to answer their papers thronidi 
the medium of Bengali. Bengali is the medium of in- 
struction in the Bengah Schools in this province. 

In the Punjab University:— Bengali is a subject tot 


the Matrieulation Examination. Female candidates can late 
«p Bengali as a fixed subject for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion as an alternative to a classical language; there is an 
^diuonal paper m Bengah which can be taken up both 
^ the male and female candidates for the Intermediate 
Examination. Enghsh is the medium of instruction and 
aamination. Questions set by the examiners are set in ' 
English except in ca«e of Sanskrit and Hindi; in the 
M«e of other modern Indian languages, i.«, Urdu, Hindi, 
Panjabi and Bengali, questions are set in the Ian»uaae 
concerned ® 

In Lucknow University:— Matriculation, School 
Jinal, or Intermediate Examinations are not held by thi? 
University. ' 

In the Secondary Board, Dacca:— Bengali i* in- 
dud^ as a \ emacular and a compulsory subject for the 
High School and Intermediate Examinations. Proposals 
of introduction of Vernacular as a medium of in«tniction 
and examination m High Schools and High Madrasas are 
under consideration. 

In Andhra University:— Bengah '* r ->Mded to 
DC offered as a compulsory or optional m the 

Matriculation or Intermediate Examinations. Telugu is 
recognised a* medium of instruction and examination 
lo the Secondary Board, C. P.i-Candidates can 
offer Bengali as an optional subject for the High School 
(^riificaie Examination irrespective of his mother-tongue 
^ing Bengali or any other languages. Engli.h, Hindi. 
.Marathi and Urdu are the medium of instruction 

In Dacca University:— The University does not pro. 
vide teaching for or hold the Mstnculaiion or Intermedi- 
ate CxaiDinatioa 

In the Secondary Board, U. P.t- Bengali aa modern 
Indian lai>^a|e is prevenbed as a compulsory aubject 
tor tne High School Examiaaiion and an optional aubject 
lor the Intermediate Elimination Bengali js pre«cnbed 
as ebe mdium of instruction and examination as modern 
Indian language only Ebghsh, Hindi, and Urdu are 
English subjects other thait 

fF ork in Connection wifh Federation 
Suspended 

“Gnen the necessity of concentrating off 
Hic emergency that confronts us, mc have no 
choice but to hold in suspense the work in 
connexion with preparations for Federation, 
while retaining Federation as our objectne ’* 
said His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing ’ a 
joint session of the two Houses of the Central 
Uegislature on September 11. 

This announcement, necessitated by the 
outbreak of war, has not pleased anv party. 
But so far it is only the Muslim League which 
has been emboldened by the Viceroy’s words to 
csk for the total abandonment of the British 
Government’s Federal scheme, as the following 
purport of tlie resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Muslim League on the Federation 
15'ue pas<!ed at its recent Delhi session wilt 
show : 

txgerds the Federition, the Committee in iis 
lemlDlioB wi«he5 that the Federal scheme ’ • • 

the Government of India Act, 193S, instead 
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T>rndr.l, Imd l-'-fri alandon-U complficly *nJ *® 

•ronvey lo lli» M»>e.iy’» Covcrnmfnt ihit they iboulJ do 
».j wilhout fufilirr d'lay. 


dailicB of other cities ^'c find that he has 
never concealed his ojimions and sailed under 


152 Million More Sand-bags Ordered 

An order for 192 million ^nnd hags, in nddi- 
tinn to tiic CO millinn ordered inrlier jn 
.Peptiinher last, has been rcicivcd by the Iiiduin 
Jute Mills Association from tiie Ilriti'-h Govetn- 
rntnl through the Government of India 

This order is expected to ho computed by 
the ent! of the year and will he (WCHted nl the 
same F. A. S. price ns that prescribed for the 
previous order. , 

'Die working hours of the mills will bj 
increased from 45 to 54 per week. 

More hiHincss means additional profits for 
the mills Will the mill operatives share the 
advantage ? And what share will the peasants 
-who grow ]Utc got? 


faW colours. So it was not by being all 
things to nil men that he could secure vast 
audiences to listen to liis speeciies; rather, on 
the contrarj', it is because large mas'cs of the 
people feel as he feels — whatever tlie extent 
of their political information and the quality 
of their political thinking — tiiat they have 
been drawn to him. 

As regards the war situation, he adheres 
to the “Ultimatum" idea enunciated in bis 
Tripuri Congress speech. It is not because wc 
do not think that India is entitled to and fit 
for freedom, that in noticing his Congress 
speech wc expressed our diflcrcncc with him as 
regards the giving of on ultimatum to the 
British Government; it was for other reasons, 
and tiicsc wc stated at the time, and need not 
be repealed. 


An Appeal to Defenders of Cultural 
Treasures 

Professor Dr Nicholas Roerich ha« addres- 
sed a timely appeal to “ all defender? of euUurnI 
treasures”, of which the drift will be understood 
from the sentences quoted below- 

The ihundet ef the Eurepetn Wsr egtin demende 
that eclive UDd«'%n! 

It i% hardly la be expected thit any *" * 

pUce during «tu«l ««f*re Yet the eeimoee al eur 
eemmiiteei »hould « #11 timer be fraitful 

The Khaksars and the V. P. Government 

The Government of the United Provmcce 
have rightly felt compelled to place icstrainta on 
Ihc activitcs of the Khaksarg who wanted to 
fish in troubled waters there In our last 
issue we called attention to two arlides on the 
Khaksars m the Asia magazine of New York 
and The Hindu Outlook of Delhi. If our 
. Governments were as well informed as some 
lournahsts are in all matters directly and 
indirectly connected with the maintenance of 
low- and order, they could be forewarned and 
forearmed 

Sublim Chandra Bore's Tear 

Wierevcr Srqut Subhas Chandra Bose has 
mio in the course of his tour he has been 
»ntKiisi<»sticallv received by very lai^e crowds 
ThoSrSuHa dailies have not been able to 
.nsAti.ti, the full texts of his speeches m many 
. fSm what wc have read of them in the 


Patna Black Flag Demonstration 
Against Subhas Babu 

With regard to the engineered black flag 
dcinonstralion against Subhas Babu in Patna, 
which did not express the opinions of the vaot 
mass of eilher the people of Patna or of 
Bihar in general, Mahalma Gandhi writes in 
flanjan ■ 

1 bate reiil Rajeadra Babu't el&queat iiaiemeBI on 
«be unhappy fneident Jt fi »o true tad eo hearl-iii^ag 
that >1 sdmiu of no addition or embeUithment. 1 endorse 
rvery word of that noble pronouncemeai. It !■ repro- 
duced below in ibit article 

The demonuraiori showed an unworthy intolerance. 
Subhas Ilahu has a urrfert right to agitate agam<t the 
action of the tVorhini; Coramitiee and canrass public 
opiDion against it The diwiplinary action frees him 
Irnm any liahilily for restraint save what erery Congress- 
man, pledged to the credal article of the cnn<lilulion. is 
Iraund to put on himself. That action should save him 
from any further demonstration of public displeasure. And 
those who disappro%e of the action ol the Wothing Com- 
mittee are certainly entitled to join any demonstration 
in farour of Subhas Babu Unless this simple rule is 
obwreed we shall ncrer evolve democracy In my opinion 
the hlacic flag demonstrators have rendered a dis-ervice 
to the cause of freedom It is to be hoped that the Patna 
demon^ralion will prove to be (he la<t of such acts 
by Congressmen. The question may be asked, “ How 
are those who endorse the action of the Working Com- 
mittee and disapprove of Subhas Baku's propaganda to 
•how theic disapproval?" Certainly not ihrouch black 
flags and disturbing of meetings in honour of Subhas 
Babn. Ttey can express their disapproval by bolding 
conmer meetings, not at the same time as the others but 
either before or after them These meetings, both for 
and against, should be regarded as a means of educating 
public opinion. Such education requires calm surround- 
•rr"s Ptrek flags, noisy slogans, and hurling of atones 
and shoes have no place in educative and instructive rr'>' 
paganda. 
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\ T!ie Subhas Babu against whom discipli- 
narj' action was taken remains the same 
Subhas Babu. What lie has a perfect right to 
do now, lie had not the right to do then (in 
the op.mon of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee), only because he was then president of 
a provincial Congress Committee. Tliat is a 
merely technical reason. 

“Not Just AW Thinking of India's 
Deliierance ” 

Reproducing in Hanjan his letter written 
to Herr Hitler on the 23rd July from Abbottnbad, 
Mahatma Gandhi observes below it: 

“How I wish that cvfd dow he would liMen to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking man* 
kind, not excluding the German people lhem«elre» I 
iimM refuse lo hel»e%e that Germans contemplate with 
xtruaTtittuV) \Ve ot Ssip ttViw We ^nioti ttn 

fear of destruction to lie wrought by man's inhumait in- 
geniiitj'. Hie; cannot contemplate with equantraity such 
destruction of iheinseltes and (heir own monumeots. I 
am not therefore ju*l now thinking of India's deliverance. 
It Will come, but what will u be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over CeriDany 
nutted and humbled ’ ” 

That Mahatma Gandhi h.as said, “ I am 
not therefore just now tlimking of India’s 
deliverance, ” has given ri<c to some adverse 
criticism. But it is not proper to be over- 
critical. It is certainly true tliat, speaking 
generally, tho®e Indians who arc patriotic 
•hould 1)0 ofirtit/j thinking of India’s dchicrance 
But It 13 not and cannot be fi/crally true that 
all soldiers of freedom m India — and there is 
none more sincere than Gnndhiji — arc oluoy' 
thinking of India's deliverance Some acute 
(li»trc«s of their own schgs or of other people 
may for a trhilc (but not fur long) make them 
obhiious of India’s sad plight. At present 
I’uland is undoubtedly in a worse condition 
than Indi.a pist now. 

Where wc cannot ngrcc with Mahatni-a 
Gandlii i« where he «ays, “ what will it (India’s 
deliverance) l>o worth if England and P^nec 
fall, or it they come out victonou* over 
Gemi.any ruinctl and huinblctl 7 ” It is true that 
the full welfare nmi happiness of mankind 
irnplic« the welfare and happiness of oil race«, 
l>copl(<, or nation®, and. tliercfore, no people 
can 1)0 perfectly happy or in a perfectly 
dc'irable condition until all other peoples are 
>0 Hut that 1 ® no rea>-on why the dcliaeranee 
of any jn-oplo should not l)c «ui!gh.t or shoulii 
not lie considered valuahte. l>ceau'e «oinc other 
p(a)ple® are or may lie in an evil plight. In 
tael, the larger the nmiiln'r of the n.ations who 
arr free from bondtge, the liettcr it i« for 


man kind as a whole — and that adds, too, to the 
possible number of workers for world freedom 
and world welfare. 

So far as India is concerned, she can do 
her best for herself and for the world outside, 
including Britain, France and Germany, only 
if and when she is free. Therefore, her 
deliverance is worth something, whatever may 
be the fate of other countries. 

This does not mean that she is or should 
be indifferent to the fate of other countries. 
No, she is not and should not be. 

Wc do not, of course, desire the deliverance 
of India at the price of the fall or rum of any 
other countiy. \Ve do not desire the defeat of 
Britain and France m the present war, nor do 
we wi'sb that in any future time tbej’ should 
be enriaved bj- any other country’. May they 
wwA’.ik ivt'b f'M v>vi v!iL \x.vi/a/i \Va iviAt 
freedom of other countries. But, except as the 
welfare of every country is dependent on the 
welfare of the rest, there is no ncccssarj' 
inlcr-dcpondence between the welfare of India 
and that of France and Britain in particular. 
Nor IS it true that civilization and democracy 
wouhi {>cnsh if Britain and France fell, much 
as we desire the indefinite prolongation of their 
independent life, much as we value their cul- 
ture, and much as we appreciate what good 
they have done to the world, including India. 
Should Britain and France fall, which God 
forbid, other civilized and independent coun- 
tries, including democracies like the United 
States of America, would remain to hold aloft 
the torch of modem civilization and democracy. 
India liei^clf may remain to do so 

There was a time when the regions now- 
known as France and Britain were not kno\cn 
by tho-c name® and when they were uncivilized. 
At tint time our country’ was civilized, without 
deriving any cultural help or inspiration from 
France and Britain. There may similarly 
come a time in the future when spiritu.a!ity, 
culture and civihz.ation may radiate mainly 
from India. 

Wc ha\e no quarrel with the people of 
Oenuany or with any other peoples We 
earnestly dc®ire the early tcmimation of thi® 
war without the ruin of any of the liclhgercnt 
countries. 

On 0 nrevious occa'ion M.ahatma Gandhi 
wrote : 

At ■ fa««nv> rniUrr .... I «li*oovrrr<l thit lk« 
Priiivh Eltnpire haj r«niin wuh which I hav^ 

fallra >n low. anil cat of thr,« i>!faU U that rrrry 
tnbjwl of the Briti«h Fjnpiri* ba> ihr friTU K-ew 
for hU rnrtfirt anJ luvanur and vrhaTnrr h? 
think* I* du^ ii> hit rontcimr^. I think that thia it true 
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of llie Biitisli Empire aa it is not true of any other 
Government. 

It may be admitted tliat it is true of the 
British Empire, wdthout expressing any opinion 
as to its being or not being true of any other 
government. But if may also be hoped that 
“ e\ery subject of the” free India of the future, 
too, will have “ the freest scope possible for his 
energies and honour and •whatever he thmks is 
due to bis conscience,” whatever may befall 
other eountnes. ' And we wish the best of luck 
to ail of them. 

Political Assassination in Rumania 

Lo^DON, Sepl. 21. 

The Euraamsn Government announced this after- 
noon that the Prime Minifler, M. Cal nrsep, had heen 
assassinated 

He has been Prime Mmisicr since March last. His 
appointment by King Carol vias hailed as indicating an 
aneomproroisine atiiiude to pro-Nari elerornis and the 
Iron Guard. 

According to the Havas correspondent in Bucharest, 
M. Celine«eii, the Rumanian Prune Minister, was assassi- 
nated this afternoon by a group of Iroa Guards 
M Calineseu was returning home at that time —Renter 

The assassins and more than 350 other pro- 
Nnii Iron Guardists have been executed. 

Inquiry has established <hst the erinte had no 
foreign or, international significance It is semi-offieially 
slated It has been established that the assassination was 
carried out by remninis of the illegal Iron Cuardisis 
The political circles erclude any possibility of eaietnal 
inilueaee being involved It is pointed out that Prime 
Minister was resolutely following a policy of correct 
and strict neutrsliiy — neurtr 

It i« to bo hoped, therefore, that Bumanta 
will not become a fro*h storm centre in Europe 

Reiv Rumanian Goiernment 

HtciiARUT, Sept 22 

The Baminian Coternwent has been resbnJJJe,} and 
now includes three Generals. 

Tlie new Cabinet has issued a proclamation reassert 
ing Riimania'i delerminalion to preserve strict neutrality 
and friendly relalions wilb her neighbour* 

3 CEVEtists Take I'p Post 

Three General* have taVen the posts vacated by the 
assassinalion oi M Ca1ine>cu, namely, M Argrseami 
Prime Minister. M Ileus. Deience Minister ami 
M. Manneseu, Mini*ler of the Irlerior Olher Minn-letial 
posis are unchanged Complete calm and order prevail 
ihroiiphout the coiinlry —Rfutfr 

“ liargaining,” Conditional** and 

'* Uncondi'ional” Co-opernfion ntih 
the Coiernmenl 

In «otiie of the statements on TniltaV 
iliitv in the ivTosenl «’lmtinn tmooislilional eo- 
V o|H‘ratic'n "i h the British Government Ins Itecn 


ui^cd and “ bargaining ” has been condemned. 
We also arc for co-opcration and do not want 
tliat India should ask for any baksheesh for 
such co-oporation and lay down the payment 
of any b.'ikshcesh as a condition for co-opera- 
tion. But if anybody said that India should 
be placed in a position to wholeheartedly and 
fcincerely co-opernte to the best of her ability, 
would that be bargaining ? Supposing some one 
is asked to do some work which requires 
physical fitness, would it be bargaining to expect 
that he would have nourishing food ? Co- 
operation for the preservation or the restoration 
of the liberty of a people requires a strong spirit 
What can strengthen the spirit more than free- 
dom ? Is it bargaining to expect such food for 
die soul ? 

Many who condemn ‘ bargaining * and are 
for unconditional co-operation, at the same 
fine apjieal to or urge or expect the Govern- 
ment to do this and that. Of course, 
Government will be entitled to expect them to 
co-opcralc even if it docs not find it practicable 
to respond to their appeals ! 

For various reasons we have not agreed 
w ith Sjt Sublias Chandra Bose that an 
uftimatum should be «ent to the British Govern- 
ment that if within SIX montlis India is not 
made free she will know what to do. Many 

h. 'iic enficjged him sfij'ing Oiat legislation 

i. eccssarj' for serious coii«titutional changes 
cannot be undcriaken in war time. But what 
some of the critics appeal to, or urge, or expll- 
eilly or by implication expect the Government 
to «lo nl»o requires legislation. If, however, these 
enl OS can be satisfied w ith some tort of gesture 
or assurance, jvorhaps Sublias Babu may also be 
-o sati'fied. though \^e arc not m his sccrcK 
Moreover, what he wanU is not substantially 
niffrrent from wiiat other nationaii-ts w.int. 

Mjiha'ma Gandlii lum'-elf is all for uncon- 
ditional co-operation Yet even he writes with 
reference to the cintraJ demand contained in 
the Congres'. Working Committee’s statement 
on the present situation : 

II •nylliiRg big nr wonliy i* lo fomn out of llif 
CominiUroV Acuon, ihe vjmlividrd and unqiifsiionod 
lovally of eitrt ConcrvMman is tl>«nliitoly nocoMary. I 
hnpo. Ion lliat all olher politirtl parlies and all com- 
mnnitiea will join the Commillce’s demand for a clear 
drclaratton of Iheir poliry liy the Brili'di Covemmenf 
with aiirh oorrerponding action av i« poanble amidU 
martial eon<liiinn« " 

nils shows th.at Mah.atm.i Gandhi dc«ircs 
that the Brtich Government will do something 
concrete that is possible under fiio circums- 
tantps, to prove that the British people behove 
in deiDoenicy in their relations with India. 
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Evklcntly tiiat is absolutely unconditional co- 
operation ! 

Pflfna [/niveraity Recognises Afait^iH 
Language 

Patm, Stpl. 21 

Go'crnrafm hs'e MnctionfJ the Patna University’# 
tccogniliori to the Slaithili Unguape. which will nnw be 
one of the optional languages in the University. — V. P 

Tliis is a recognition of the fact ithat tho 
Bilian variety of Hindi is not the only main 
language spoken in ail parts of Bdiar proper. 

Maithili has been recogniicd as a language 
for examination by the Calcutta and Benares 
Universities for years. 

Success o/ SaiyagToha in yaipiir 

Mahatma Gandhi witea in the courec of 
an article m ffanjan . 

Tlie Jaipur satyipraha has ended •aiiiftcionly as 
annoTinced in Seth jarenalabi » puWie «tattnwn\. lie 
has had several inieniews with the Maharaja Sahrb 
‘Hie retult has been that the regulation regarding public 
meeimga and processions has been v.ithJrewD So has 
the ban on newspapers Amelioration in several other 
matters haa been 8*«ured For this happy result both 
the Maharaja and Seth Jamnalalji deserve to be con- 
gratulated— the Maharaja fur his jun miodedoeM and 
Sfthji for his wisdom and moderation in eonducting the 
negotiations on behalf uf the Jaipur Praja Mandal 

The Seth is entitled to additional praijc for 
tho sufferings he has undergone and the sacri- 
fices he has made for the welfare of the people 
of Jaipur. 

Gandhiji expresses the opinion tacitly that 
the goal of full responsible government cannot 
be readied immedmtely in .laiptir as is the 
case in mo=t other States. Says he : 

From the very beginning the demands were rrMncled 
to the barest cninitnum svecrs**ry for »el(-<>pres<ion and 
political education. The goal of responsible GosernitieDl 
has been always kept in view, but it has never been oflen- 
sisely or aggressively advanced as if the snsisienrc was 
on an immediate grant of full responsibility The Praja 
Mandal bas wisely recognised its own Iinutalions and 
the backward «laie of the people Practically, no political 
education has been hitherto allowed in many of the Rajp" 
tana Stales. It will be solid gain it civil liberty m 
the real sense is assured to the people of Jaipur. For 
this, as much will depend upon the wi*doin with which 
It IS used by the people as upon the restraint of Ihe 
Jaipur authorities. 

Seth Jamnalal On European iJeit'otw 
for Indian States 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in Hanjan: 

In this connection Seth Jamnalalji has raised a most 
important question He insists that no European should 
be appointed Dewan I have had to perform the painful 
duly of cnticmng the Administration of the State by 


one of its English Dewan«. I have no doubt that an 
English Dewan is any day a misfit in an Indian Slate. He 
has lo serve an Indian chief Tliey cannot under«tand the 
caprices of Indian Princrs and will not accommodate 
themselves to them 

The chiefs tbem«elves never ferl at home with English 
Dewans. Moreover, no matter how conscientious they are, 
Englishmen can never iindersland the people of the Slates 
or have patience with them, and the people can never 
lake the same lil>eTty with them that they can and will 
with men who are drawn from among themselves. Thus 
an English Dewan is a double handicap in an Indian 
Slate and rob* it of what little scope there is hft in it for 
Indigenous development Add to this the fact that the 
appoiiument of Engl -K Dewant in States w a cruel en- 
croachment npon the very narrow field left for the expres- 
sion of Indian ailmini-lralive talent 

Many Indian Dewans of m.'iny States have 
4lt'<tinp:uislicd tliciii-civcx ns statesmen — both as 
able and good rulers of tlic people and as 
wi-e luhiHjrs of the Prnce? Engli-li Dewans 
arc, therefore, not only mi-fits but n!*o quite un- 
nece— ar>', except n- required for serving the 
iinpenftlisTic purpo-cs oJ Britain and iiromotinji 
tlio economic interests of some Englishmen. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on “ The Oriental 
Poiri' of Pietv ” 

Pr. Sudhindra Bose of the Slate Univer- 
s-ity of low.a (lelncrcd a course of six Campus 
Loetnro® during the summer session of the 
furrcdit year The Pre^-Cdtzcn of Iowa has 
Mitmnarizcd some parts of his last lecture, 
which was on “ The Oriental Point of View. " 

rciniing cut that there has long been a cultural mis 
under«iand'ng between the OnentaU and the Oeeidenialvi 
the teeturei aurvhuted thi> snuaxioti in pan to the fart 
that the greaien heroes of the Oriental nation# were the 
>cholsrs and prophet*, while the greaieM hero of ihc 
Dimpean countries was the warrior, “who is still le- 
gardrd as the highe*! type of man ” 

“ttevtem historians have conferred the title of ‘Creal' 
upon Alexander, Cesar, Constantine, Louis XIV of France, 
Feler of Russia and Napoleon Bonaparte — men who appear 
lo an Oriental as first class cutthroats ruEians and glori- 
fied gangsters” Doctor Bose declared “The efforts of 
mme sentimental historians to put halos around the heads 
of these madmen are amusing,” he added 

“In the eastern perspective the virtuosity in the art 
of murder is no title to greatness,” continued the speaker. 
“Westerners still live in an age in which the voice of 
the cannon is worshipped as the voice of Cod . . . When 
the world becomes really civilized, u will perhaps learn 
to coDimit all blood-ihirsly people to an asylum for the 
violently insane For that is where they belong.’’ 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Chinese Ideals 

In tbe course of his lecture on the Oriental 
point of view, turning to China, Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose remarked : 

“It may give you a shock to learn that until very 
recently the Chinese have had scarcely any respect for 
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tho»c nation* vrlilch *ii]l mrinl ili^ir Mlillrra. tVIr li»nl- 
fr» an<l thnr prl/^ fighlfT* ■» tliflr (ini“*l rltiwoi.” He 
di»cii»‘f(t «nr| Confufiu* •* Clilna'a iwo Rreai 

wii iho rorrrunner of Cmrurint, Ju«t at 
Joljn ihe Itjiillnl iTK ihe hrerunnrr of Qiriti," explained 
ihr trriiirrr. iloih, lie mIJ, Iwlieved tint perfertinn it 
poMibIc 10 man, that “all «iir liappln*** and ail nur 
trouble come from williln ourtehrt." 

tiorlor I(ow> lab] tperitl empba*!* on .tbe Cbinete 
ant] ilindii altiiudet toward War at being (uDilammialljp 
different from iboie of Kiirope. “Kiiropean* bate alwaxt 
worshipped the military hero and, tinee Ibe (I«r of 
ChriMianity, the martyr,” he contended. “Not t» tba 
Chinete, Hie ideal human lieing. according to Cnnfncian 
Mandard*. U the ]ii«l, reawnable, humane and cullivair<l 
man, living at peace in an ordered and harinoniout tocteiy.'’ 

“The Liirnpran admiration for mlliiar]i brroi<jD and 
martyrdom,” the lecturer went on, “hat tended to maVe 
men lielieve that a good death it more Importaoi than a 
good life, and that a long courte of folly and crime can 
be canevlled out by a tingle act of pliytical courage." 

Aulocrafa Fighting in Defence of 
Democracy! 

Some of the most autocratic Indian Princes 
lia\e been the foremost tn offering tbcir help 
to the British Go^ eminent in tlio war in which 
Britain i« now engaged Britain has doclaretl 
that she is fighting m defence of dcmocracv m 
Poland. It 13 expected, tliercforc, that those 
uho will help Britain will be themselves demo- 
cratlc in mentality and in iirnetiee. So, the 
Congress Working Committee ii quite j««tif 5 cif 
in pointing out that the Indian Prmec* who 
have proini<ed to co-operate with Britain 
should cea»c to be autocrats and grant at least 
some cmc and political rights to tbcir subjects 
to begin with 

Do Zlemocrofic Countries Alone 
Deserve to be Saved from 
Conquest by Foreigners ? 

It has been remarked that Poland has not 
been in reality a democratic state, but rather 
an oligarchy or a half-FR*cist one Without 
stopping to discu's whether that is a correct 
icmark, w'e must observe that every coun- 
try, wiiatever the fonn of its government, 
deserves to remain independent or to regain its 
independence if in subjection No country, 
iiowever enlightened and up-to-date its form 
of government for its own people, has any right 
to invade and conquer another countiy in what- 
ever way governed by its own ruler or rulers 
For example : it may be that Italy has made 
greater progress in science and induetry, art 
and literature and is more "civiliied” cxtcni- 
nlly than Abyssinia, and it is also true that the 
latter has not been a democracy. Nevertheless 


Uic invasion of Ali}>-iiiia by Italy was not 
iipproved but rjilbor (ondciiined by Englishmen, 
rrtnclimcn, AiiuTiciini, etc., though they did 
not help the Ab>>‘‘inifiif'. 

TlivreUnv, irTt»iK‘tUvv of the con-idcmlion 
wlicthcr Polaiiil lias or lin« not bcrti dcmocra- 
tic.aliy govcrneil, it dt-cm-s lie Ip for the 
ri'toration of its independence. 

Status of Indian IFo/nen and National 
Economic Planning 

An cx!jnu«tivc quc«fionnairc h'i« been pri- 
pan-il by the Nnfional Planning Coiiunittoc for 
it** Suli-Commitice on women's role in planned 
cconoiiij', for di'tnhution among women's 
organi-ntions and persons imcrc‘tcd in the 
quc«tion. Tlie questionnaire has seven 'cction«, 
rnniely, I. General ; Social, Economic, and 
Legal Status; II. Family Life and Relationship*; 
III Marriage, Jfafcm’ty, and Sucec“-*ion; IV. 
Conditions of Industrial Employment for 
Women; V Deleterious Social Custom* acting 
AS hindrance to AVomcn; VI. T>'pcs and Method* 
of Appropriate Education; VII Mi*ecIlcneous 
Problems eoncemmg Women. 

It is cmpha«i«c(J that it is not necessary 
tlmt every question should Ik answered, but 
only those specially interesting to the person 
or institution replying. 

Tlie ie\( of the quertionnairc i* too long 
for reproduction in Ihi* journal. But it doserv’cs 
serious attention On a cur*or}’ glance at it 
part of question 21 , printed below, appeared 
to uv old fogeys rather ultra-modern for India. 

Q 21 f» It dfurabte, or nfcf«»*ry, in yaur oplaion, 
to miiniaio the Family as a >oeia1 unit, w> aa to facilitate 
ilie proviMon of aociat aeciiniy. or tii<urance apainii afl 
coniinxcncira of an average working life, on a family 

bx'ia ’ , 

Defence of India Bill 

In countries engaged in actual warfare some 
curtailment of civil liberties during war time 
may bo necessary, but not to the extent made 
m the Defence of India Bill Tlio only subs- 
tantial amendments to the orgmal draft relate 
to the provision for appeal to High Courts tn 
cases of sentence of death, transportation for 
life, or imprisonment for ten years or more. 

An encroachment upon civil liberties in 
Bntam would not necessarily justify a similar 
encroachment in India, and that for various 
reasons, India is not and will not mo^t prob.ably 
bo a belligerent country in the sense m which 
Britain is one. Civil liberties m India arc al- 
ready far too circum«cribcd to justify their 
further narrowing dotvn. Public opinion not 
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being as powerful in India as in Britain, the 
powers with which the Executive autliorities here 
may be invested haxc a greater chance of being 
misu'cd or of being used for purposes for which 
they were not meant. The various U'cs to which 
Sec 144 lia-s been put is an illustration. Another 
is, how the Criminal Law Amendment Act has 
been and i« being u«cd by the Congress Govern- 
ments in Bombay and >fndras. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill in 
the A'lsembly Dr. P. Banerjea said that the Bill 
as It had emerged from the Select Committee did 
not appear to him to be satisfactory. There 
were four minutes of dusent appended to the 
report. Mr N M Jo«hi, the leader of the 
labouring community, look a fundamental 
objection to the pnnciples of the Bill The txvo 
representatives of the Muslim League party 
al?o rai'cd xeiy important objections to the 
Bdl. Tlicy also made suggestions for the 
deletion of certain clauses Sardar Sant Smgh 
said that the Congress Nationalist party and 
tlie Muslim League party urged many mipor- 
tani amendnient«. but they were not accepted 
He added ■ 

“Tlie Bill confer* powers on iKe eiecuiire, both 
Centril ami Provincial van power* of lefisfaiioo power 
tn »iiper»ede ihe junviiction of ordinary c«*il court* of 
the land, to create new offence*, power to radically rhanpe 
the normal procedure in the trial of such offences power 
to wt up new Tribunal* with powers to pa** any eenienee 
authori*ed bv law without full record of evidence of the 
witne«*es and power to curtail Iiberiu'* of the people in 
alino*t all aphere* of human activity" 

Mr Akhil Chandra Datta said m his note 
of dtssent • 

“Apart from this fimdaniental objection, the provi 
*ions go very much beyond the eaigencie* and re<tnireinent* 
of the war ” The provisions are far more comprehensive 
far more repre<sive and re«lrieli'e. far more dra'iic and 
severe than tho«e of the corre«ponding Act of 1915, 
though the internal condition of India is absolutely peace 
ful now.” 

“The Bill propo*e8 to give the Central Covemmenl 
power to empower any authority (civiL military or police) 
to make orders providm*' for lho*e identical matters for 
which the Central Government themselves are empowered 
to make rules Not only this, even a single individual 
whether a public servant or not is inve*tcd with that 
dictatorial power.” 

In concluding his nole of d'«sen{ he said 

“ This Bill IS calculated to make a senous iiiva<ioii 
of the primary rights of citizens and that the powers 
may be ahu'ed by the irrespon«ibIe bureaucracy to put 
down our constitutional activities in proseeulion of the 
freedom movement and the movement for the rehabilila- 
lion of the economic «tracture of our country.” 

In the penultimate part of his sjMech Dr 
Banerjea observed : 

“ Sir, I urge that the provisions of the Bill should be 
less rigorous and more restricted in scope and that 


warcgiiards should lie provided m the Bill il<elf and in 
the rules framed thereunder in order to prevent tni5u«e 
vf powers which are vested in the executive. That is my 
proposition. I want to make it quite clear that if this 
IS not done and if the poweti ace mi*u«ed, there is likely 
to be a great intensification of the di«conlrnl which 
already exi«ls in the country. From that point of view 
the Covertiment should do cverjlhing in their power to 
limit the exercise of the power* ve'ied in the Central 
as well a* the Provincial Covernment*.” 

S<i/ig«w<rry Reprisals in Rumania 

Lo*Do>. Sept 23. 

A Bucharest ne«»age stale* that over three hundred 
Iron Guards were killed on Tluirsday night or jeMcrday. 
The official explanation say* that this resulted from risings 
winch occurred in various concentration camps and pri- 
sons when the news of the as*a<*, nation of M Caline*cu 
wa» received . — Reuter 

Sir T. B. Sapru on Need for Change 
At The Centre 

i\bout a fortnight ago Sir Tej Baliadur 
Sajtru t?'ucd ti statement to the press. Ho 
observe-* m ibis statement that, so far as the 
Viceroy*' njtpwl m hi* recent speech m Simla 
(or united clTort and co-opcraticm is concerned, 
he l»a> no doubt it will meet, ns it should, ttUh 
«ido rcspon'C in the countr>'. One point of 
importanee- which emerges from the Viceroy’s 
»pceclj js that, due to tlie compulsion of the 
present international situation and the necessity 
for concentrating on the pro'ccution of the war, 
the Government has decided to hold m suspense 
the work .n connection with the preparation for 
Federation while retaining Federation as their 
objective It '« c\uite clear, says Sir Tcj 
Bahadur, that there cannot be that united effort 
if the public attention is diverted by contro- 
troversial is«ues The Viceroy has thrown no 
light on tho question as to what is to happen in 
the meantime to the Centre as it is constituted 
at present, particularly in its relation to the 
autonomous provinces. 

Tho necessity for having a Centre which 
can carry the largest amount of public opinion 
with It in India and work in close co-operation 
with provinces seems to Sir Tej Bahadur to be 
obvious. He thinks it would be impossible to 
effect any structural changes of a far-reaching 
character in the composition of the Central 
Government even for the interim period without 
the authority of Parliament but the exigencies 
of the situation will be a very valid justifica- 
tion for such authority being given by Parlia- 
ment at an early date. It seems to Sir Sapru that 
it is too early m tho day to speculate as to what 
will replace the federal part of the constitution 
after the war. It is then to be withdrawn or 
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modified, but one thing geems to him to be pretty 
clear and that is that if, at tliat stage, the coun- 
try IS divided in thg political sphere as it lias 
been during the last six years or so, the suspen- 
sion of tins part of the constitution or even its 
revocation will not 'load to satisfactory results, 
T)ic situation created by the nar seems to him to 
present a common platform for a united effort. 
Once a common platform has been created even 
for a limited purpose, it may pave tlie way for 
a better understanding among the different sec- 
tions of tiic community all round. There is 
no.'liing which can unite the people more than 
ft sense of the common peril and a joint effort 
made to meet it 

The views expressed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in this statement deserve tiic serious 
consideration of all political parties in India. 
An iricspon'ible Centre and partly responsible 
jirovinciaf governments lif go together. 

Connected with the problem to which he has 
drawn attention is the quesion, what will be 
dene with the Central Lcgislnturo wlien the 
period for whch its life has been extended 
expires Is it then to be granted a further lea«c 
of life ? Or will there be a fre^h election ? If 
so, will the old constituencies which cicctcil the 
members now sitting exercise the franchise, or 
will there be rc-constitution of electorates’ 
If there be a fresh general election, the different 
political parties will have to carefully choose 
ihc issues on which tihey will fight the election 

Defence Ordinance Banning Meetings 
and Processions Affecting 
Public Safety 

By a notification m a Cnlcuftn Gazette 
Extraordinary His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal has prohibited all public procession*, 
meetings or assemblies, held for the furtlicrance 
or discu-sicin of any subject which is bkcly to 
affect prejudicmlly the public safety, the 
defence of Bnti^i India, or the public order or 
tranqu'llity, 

(а) unless wnttfU noUcc of llie inimuon lo hold 
such prt>rrs«ion, moclins ot assembly. «nd of ihe time 
ard place a! which it is proposed lo hold such prorcMwi. 
meeting or assembly, has been given to the Disliict 
?Ii;i«lrate or Commissioner of PciUce. Calcutta, as the 
ca»c may be. at least. Iliree days previously and 

(б) tinicss permission to hold such procession. mretiDg 
or assembly has been oiitained la writing from ibe Dis 
frcl Mapislrale or Commissiojirr of Police. CalcuXt, as 
the case may he. 

3. For the purposes of this order any proresMoo, 
mfftinf, nr assembly which is open to llie piihhc or to 
any class or portion of the piihlic, whether held >n a poUic 
or a private place and whether admission thereto la 
resirScied by the is'ue ot lickels or otherwise, tluJl ^ 


•Icemed lo be a public procession, meeting or assentlily, 
** the case may be. 

Before the promulgation of this ordinance 
the executive and tlio police were already in 
pos'iession of sufficient fiowors to prevent the 
holding of meetings, processions, etc,, which were 
bkcly to affect jircjudicially the public safety 
or the public order or tranquillity. The ordi- 
nance, with its elastic wording, makes them 
still more powerful. Tlicy arc to be able to 
prevent oven meetings in private places. These 
powers arc liable to be misused. 

As soldiers arc not recruited in Bengal, not 
«t any rote ordm-anly or gener,al]y, and as even 
canip-foUowcr> are not rccruPcd here, it would 
require some hard thinking or im-aginativc effort 
to discover how meetings and processions in this 
province could prcjirlicially affect the defence 
of India, It would seem that the people of 
Bungaf, (hough deemed unfit to defend India, 
were regarded as capable of seriously obstruct- 
ing the defence of India ! 

fr-ee Gift to India for Mechanization 
of Army 

On the 4th September the Government of 
India published the substance of the main 
recommendations of tlic report of the Cliatfield 
Oimmittce in tlic form of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Government to His Exrellcncj’ the 
Viccrov It contains 15 paragraphs of clo«e 
review of the present position of the army in 
Indii find proiw-nl* for orgamsing, equipping 
and maintaining the forces in India in necord- 
.lUco ttith modem requirements. 

The proposals anect the army, air and naval forces 
■nainiained by tbe Covernment of India It fs stated that 
lo brine the rquipmenl and organization of Ihe defence 
forces in India into line with modern conditions bntit 
inie/nalionaJIy and lecbnically, India requires a rspiial 
'Hn of Rs 4S crores. 

Crakt From Britain 

The first outstanding fact of this dc’psich is the 
free gift of 331 crores by the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the loan of the remaining 11] crores (no 
of ininest for the real five years. 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the 
cvlabli-hment of ihe British troops m India by about 
2S per cent of that obtaining on the 1st July, 1933. which 
oompn^es two regiments of cavalry, the equivalent of i 
•^imenta of artillery, and 6 battalions of infantry. 

Conditions 

The sole conditions attached to that magnificent gilt 
•* that India should bring her defence forces up to the 
standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
•nj adjust her strategical plans, to the conditions ob- 
*•10111® in (he svoriJ to day. 

Tlicre wft* no Indian on -the ChatfieW 
CtMnmjjtcc, No Indian took any p.irt in evoJ- 
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ving the proposals. That shows that in tiie 
opinion of the British people the defence of 
India is a matter with which India need not 
meddle. In fact the expression “ anny in 
India,” not “ India’s army,” means that there 
IS one army, tlie army of Great Britain, part 
of which IS stationed in Britain and part in 
India. If our interpretation be correct, then 
Britain should meet the whole cost of mechani- 
zation of both the two parts of her anny, instead 
of making to India a free gift of erwes 
and lending her 115 crores free of interest for 
five years. 

The grant has been called a free gift 
But considering to what a great extent and in 
how many ways Britain’s prosperity is due to 
her possession of India, one should liesitate lo 
call it a gift 

In a recent broadcast from London Lord 
Hailey recalled that during the last great war 
India made a free gift of ISO crores to Britain. 
The passage of money m the two different 
directions on these two different occasions t$ not 
of tlic same character 

Every nation, whether independent or 
dependent, naturally dislikes receiving a dole 
from another nation, just as any private 
individual dislikes a dole Apart from that senti- 
mental consideration, as Britain is in real 
economics indebted to India, whate\cr Britain 
may hand over to India w in fact a repayment 
of loan. 

The Sino‘Japanese JFitr 

News from the Sino-Japancse war front 
is scanty. It is not j'et endent w^iat change, 
if any, has been made by Japan’s new cabinet 
m her policy How the Rus'o-Japanese pact 
or the Soviet-Japanese agreement on the 
Manchurian front will affect the situation as 
between China and Japan is not al®o clear. 

American Neulralit) 

The European situation will be influencetl 
to a great extent if America cca®es to be 
neutral or if she modifies her neutrality law. 
The world is in an expectant mood m regard 
to any likely action on her part 

Palestine 

There has not been anj' important news 
from P.ile«tinc for some time. Perhaps it 
would 1)0 too much to hope that the racial 
conflict wa« at an end there. But what a relief 
would it be if it were so ! 


Anti‘Hindi Agitation in Madras 

The Anti-Hindi agitation in Madras con- 
tinues, with the prosecution and conviction of 
some of the agitators as its, non-natural and 
not inevitable, consequence Soul-force could 
not stop this agitation. So the non-violent 
Aladras Ministry have had recourse to physical 
coercion. 

Sixty Chinese Divisions Threatened 

Tokyo, Sept 24 

According to the Domei Agency field despatches 
claim approximately sixty Chinese divisions are threatened 
with annihilation as the result of a Japanese offensne on 
the borders of Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsi province* 
Japanese troops are operating from Lahe Tungting 115 
miles south of Hankow, Tungchen in Hupeh and Hunan 
in Kiangsi . — Reuter 

But China must and will triumph in the 
long run and survive. 

Do Congress Committee Meetings Fall 
Under Ordinance ? 

The United Press is informed that Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, has 
vsriUcn to the Seeretarj’, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, in reply to the latter’s 
letter expressing apprehension whether meetings 
of Committees like the E.xecutn’e Council of 
the Provincial Committee can be held under 
the Ordinance, that the Congre«s President has 
wired to Sir Nazimuddin, the Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, to clarify the position. 

“If hit answer is favourable," adds the Congre** 
Pr»«ident, “you will hold your meelings as usual, if not 
favourable and )our apprehension i» found to be correct, 
wc will certainly aulhorive you to fix a dale for submtting 
a list of Congress members and quotas of the primary 
CtoDgrrss Commjllees, I will wire to you again as soon 
as I get a reply." 

Calcutta University Students' 

Literacy Campaign 

It is satisfactoiy to Icam tiiat the Calcutta 
University Institute Social Ser\ice section has 
decided to continue its Literacy Compaign 
during the ensuing Durga Puja holidays. 
Students of other Calcutta students’ soc’ctics 
and students outside Calcutta can spend their 
holidays in a similar useful manner. 

Vitamin A Content in Indian Fishes 

Indian fisli liver oil's are vciy rich .eourcce 
of vnlaiiun A, 'onie of them containing 50 per 
cent, of halibut and 25 times tliat of cod. 
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This has been established as a result of 
ic«carch work earned on at the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine in 1938 under the direc- 
tion of Brevet-Col. U. N. Chopra, the DirectOT 
of tkc School and in elo«e collaboration with 
the Department of Biochemistry, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. 


Prof. Sigmund Freud Dead 

The death has occurred at his 
icsidence of Professor S'ginund Freud, thu 
founder of psycho-analysis. He nas bom, oI 
Jewish CNtroction. at Freiburg in «« 

Mav 6 1856. Since the age of four 
1938 he nlaays Incd in Vienna, which city he 
had to leave In account of the persecution of 
the Jews following the annexation of Au-^tm by 
Gertmny. biographical sketch, *bghtly 

abrid^^fd. IS tto from tL 14th edition of the 
EncyclopoH>a Rntnnniea : ^ , ... 

“"“i" 1 'plfiTonlTi'^^esr Fini^ml 

r™?. t'™?. pV. a Or Orr.™. rrl.W » I™ 

c: ;k” 

(■sung ■jr*!"'* ‘ , , 4 Pcwml in Nfiirop»lhol<‘?> 

for lii9 hl>we^et. mfl m«h imttifHintf di» 

p.>cho1ofioal •tiuhc*. t.;ileaju« In ibe "r*l 

approval on ‘tic P ^ ^ in nrnHogy l>»ni- 

cularly on »pa^ clinif»l psychology contmurd donng 
11,» .mcr persnadod tlrwcr I* puWiA 

,f,f.o ,0 collahotalr v.>lH him in • 

l''VT.;w i»“" "i" "Tr ;t! 

l«ok calico , aficrwatd* Freud look the 

pattncr.h.p Js^lvcd ‘■rP"-'*" 

dcci*i'0 nieraotifs by lh« mdlnnl of fi*o 

rrsu*cilaimg p.j cbo analjlic 


melliod. Tlii* leil him to make imporlsnt diwovenM 
roncerDine the atnjcliire and nature of the various p y 
chooeurosea and to extend these discoveries to llie 
mind. The three mo«t fundameniaJ of these were (1) iw 
existence of the unconscious and the dynamic inDuence 
of this on consciousness; (2) the fat that the splilung 
of the mind into layers is due to an imra ps>/hicsl con- 
flict between various sets of forces, to one of vihicli h 
gave ihe name of “repression;” and (3) “‘e ”'V' . , 
and importance of infantile pexuality. Tiie pariicul^ 
mechanisms be had found in the neuroses he demonstrated 
in detail in many other spheres, such as wit, dreams. 
Llerary products, art, mythology and religion . 

For ten years Freud worked alone at psycho-analysis. 
About 1906 he was joined by a number of collea^es. 
Adler. Brill. Ferencri. Ernest Jooe*. Jung Sadger. 
Stckel and others, who met in 1903 at the first Inter- 
national Congress of Psycho-Analysis, since then a 
biennial .nsiitul.on A couple of years later an Inter- 
national Association was founded, whch now h®' hranches 
in mo*t countries of the world (the British one dates 
from 1913) and which maintains three ^cial organs 
devoted to the subject. Tl.e mni.ence of Freuds work. 
Iiowrver. has extended far beyond the special activities 
of the 200 specialists In the subject. It ha. met with 
keen oppo-itioo. which he ascribes lo the powerful resist- 
ance always opersling asamn the recognition of the 
unconscious .mind. Nevertheless it is rerognixed that he 
has pven a powerful impetus to psychology in Sene"l 
and that in time this will probably affect many other fields 
of mental acimty On his TOih birthday Freud was the 
recipient ol conpalolaiion, from learned •««"« »" 

various parts of the world and was accorded the Free 
dom of the City of Vienna (Earnest Jones.) 


SiflHi to be Inoiin as “ Thailand” 

The Siamese Coserncneni Carette, dated June 2), 
1939. announces that, as from that day, eubsiiiullM ia 
to be made in Ihe English language of the word Thai- 
land’ for the former territorial designation "Siam and 
of the word “Thar tor the former designation "Siameae. 
Tlw notification add. that this change <liall not affect any 
existing legal enaciraenis in which the word “Siam has 

*’^*'*1b'e**Board of Trade Journal m England has been 
requested by the Thai aiitlioniies that correspondence 
from foreign countries should be addressed lo “Thailand 
tSiarol” the addition of “Siam' in btaekels being for 
the purpose of ensuring dehiery 

“Tliailninl*’ means flic land of free men. 

Early Publication of Our 0ctol}er and 
Not'ember Numbers 

As owinc fo the Durga Puja holidays, our 
October and November luimbcrs linyc to be 
iiubh'lieil c.arher tlian on the uni.al first day of 
the month, we h.ive finished y\ riling the Notes 
for the October number on tlic 25{li Septcmlier. 





E5IERS0N AND SIARGARET FULLER 

Bv J. T. SUNDERLAND 


'"Whex, in 1S40, the first number of The Dial , — 
•child of the Transcendental movement, — 
appeared, JIargaret Fuller was its editor She 
had been identified with the movement and 
was considered one of its moat brilliant inter- 
l^reters. Emerson esteemed her highh’ and 
during her editorship she had the benefit of his 
assistance and advice and tlie assurance of 
contributicns from his pen In fact,^ Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller herself were among its 
most generous contributors. In reminiscing 
about The Dial, in hia “ Life and Letters in 
New England,” Emerson speaks of the “noble 
papers by Margaret Fuller” nhich were pub- 
lished in it. After her health obliged her to 
give up the editorship, Emerson himself as- 
sumed the rcsponsibilitj , with Thorcau as his 
assistant. 

Margaret Fuller was the daughter of a 
typical New England lawyer and politician 
who, after some years of public life, in the 
course of which he had held seicral offices of 
importance, ga%e up law and politics, left his 
home in Cambridgeport and rctirwl to a farm, 
where he died, leaving a wife and a large family 
of children with little to live on This placed 
a burden upon Margaret, the eldest daughter, 
and she met it by becoming a teacher in various 
private and public schools in Boston and 
Providence, In order to contribute toward the 
support of the family. 

From her earliest years, her father had 
recognized in her a gifted child, and deter- 
mined th.at she should have the best possible 
education At six years of age she began the 
study of Latin and at thirteen Greek Later 
she took up German, French and Italian and 
became more or less proficient m all She was 
encouraged to read omnivorouriy the best 
book= As result of such forcing her health 
was permanently impaired, but she became a 
prodigj' of learning 

Her brilliant intellect and her extraordi- 
nary knowledge attracted attention everjTvhcre 
she went. In Boston, where she lived for 
several years as a teacher and writer, she held 
" Con\er«ations " attended bv the leading 
women of the city She published two or 
three books, one of which, “Women of the 
Nineteenth Century,” created a distinct sensa- 


tion. It was a strong plea for a broader life 
for women', and especially for equal rights for 
men and women before the law. It was the 
of its kind to appear in America 
...he wrote striking and able book-reviews 
for leading pajiera. These drew the attention 
of Horace Grccly who, two years after she 
had pyen up the editorship of The Dial, in- 
thicwl lier to come to New York and accept 
a place as literary critic on the ,Vcu- York 
Trtbunc There, for several years, she led an 
active and influential life, engaging in various 
philanthropies and social reforms, and writin" 
wnews and other articles which made her 
known throughout this country and m England. 

In 1816, when she was thirty-sj.\ years of 
age, she went to Europe, tra%elled widely, 
made the acquaintance of many distinguished 
people, and finally settled down for study and 
wnlmg in Rome There she marned on at- 
tractive but impecunious Italian nobleman, 
Marquis Ossoli. took part with him (she u 
nurse, lie os officer) m the defense of the city 
agaimt the siege by the French, and, on Us 
capture, embarked for America witii her 
husband, her child, and the manuscript of a 
book which she had nntten relating the history 
of the war m which she had participated. But 
she never reached her natn-e land The 
steamer on which she sailed was wrecked 
almOTt in sight of New York, most of those on 
board going down, including her husband, her 
child, herself and her manuscript 

Emerson’s acquaintance with Margaret 
Fuller bc^n when she came to Boston to teach 
in Bron-on AJeott’s school He at once re- 
cc^ized her ability and was attracted by her 
brjUiance and her learning He invited her to 
his home where she became a frequent and 
welcome visitor i 

mile Emerson admired her gifts and 
found her conversation in a high degree enter- 
taining and stimulating, yet at first he dis- 
co\ered in her certain egotisms and eccentri- 
cities which were distasteful to him. Of one 
of hp early visits he WTote • “ She -made me 
lau^ more than I liked I found something 
profane in the hours of amusing gossip into 
which she drew me. T\Tien I returned to mv' 
Iibrarj’ I had much to think of the cra-'t-’ ‘ 
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of thorns under n pot. I did not wholij’’ enjoy 
the presence of her rather mountainous me.” 
Ho^^cvc^, later he writes: “But she soon 
became an established friend and frequent in- 
mate of our house, and continued thencefor- 
ward, for years to come, once in three or four 
months to spend a ucck or fortnight with us. 
Her ready eympatliy endeared her to my wife 
and my mother each of w’hom highly esteemed 
her good sense and sincerity." 

The more Emcreon saw of her tlie better lie 
liked her. Of her peculiar gifts he wrote 
“ She was an active, inspiring companion and 
correspondent; and all the art, the thought 
and the nobleness of New England seemed at 
that moment related to ncr and she to it. She 
was a welcome guest not only in my home but 
everywhere The houses of her friends in town 
and country were open to her, and every 
hospitable attention eagerly offered Her 
arrival was a holiday, and so was her abode. 
She stayed a few days, often a week, more 
seldom a month, and all tasks that could be 
suspended were put aside to catch the favor- 
able hour, in walking, riding, or boating, to 
talk with this joyful guest, who brought wit, 
anecdotes, loic-stories, trag«lics, oracles, with 
her, and with her broad web of relrtions to 
so many friends, seemed like a queen of some 
pariiament of lo\e, who earned the key to all 
confidences and to whom evejy question had 
finally been referred " 

Again, in describing her visits at his home, 
lie tells liow in the evening she would come 
into the library and " many and many a con- 
versation was there held whose details, if they 
could be preserved, would justify all enco- 
miums They interested me m every manner, 
— talent, memory, wit, stem introspection, 
poetic play, religion, the finest personal feeling 
the aspects of the future, all followed each 
other in full activity, and left me, I remember, 
enriched and sometimes astonished by the 
gifts <if my gasst ” And bs deisms 

that, though he knew her intimately for ten 
years, he “never saw her without 6urpn«e at 
her new powers." 

Miss Fuller became very fond of Emerson's 


children and wc have her own word* a*- to her 
great sorrow at the death of little IVnldo, the 
rare hoy whose loss was sucli a sore grief to hi$ 
father. Phe wrote ; “ I am ciecpiy sad at the 
g^ing of little Waldo. I cannot yet reconcile 
roj'self to the thought that the sun shines on 
the grave of the beautiful blue-eyed hoy and 
I shall Sec him no more. I loved him more 
than any child I ever knew; he was of a nature 
more fair and noble." 

Emcreon’s influence upon Margaret Fuller 
increased with (heir acquaintance. At first he 
appeared to her cold and intellectually aloof; 
he impressed her as having “ faith in the 
Universal but not in the individual man.” As 
she knew' him better, she learned that while he 
had indeed a great faith in the universal, he- 
also had a mighty faith in the individusl, and 
she could eay : “ Sly inmost heart blesses the 
f.ate tliat gave ine birth in the same clime and 
tune and that has drawn me into a close bond 
of friendship with him.” Again she wrote of 
liim “ Emerson'^ influence has been more- 
beneficial to me than that of any other 
AmcncAD From him I first learned what is 
meant by an inward life. Many ether springs 
have smec fed the stream of In mg waters, but, 
he first opened the fountain Se^eral of h'S. 
sermons stand apart in mj' memory, like 
landmarks of my spiritual history. It would 
take ft volume to tell what this influence has- 
done for me " 

There is plenty of contemporary testimony 
to (he fact that ilargarct Fuller possessed un- 
usual qualities of both intellect and heart: 
Emerson stresses her "joyful conversation and' 
large sjTupathy " The important place she 
held in the esteem of her generation is shown 
by the fact that soon after her death a \-oIume 
of Memoirs of her was compiled bv men of 
such eminence as Emerson, IViHiam H Chann- 
ing and James Freeman Clarke, and bio-wa- 
UV"! »[, 5" ''"«Pn by Tlramas 

\\entworth IIiggin»on and Juha tVard Botsv 
Horace Greefy wrote of her- "jrargarefc- 
Fuller was the mo*t remarkable woman that 
America has yet known, the loftiest, bravest 
that has yet irradiated the form of 
American womanhood " 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN EUROPE TODAY 

By Db. AMULYA C. SEN, mo., bl., Dr. Phil. (Hamburg). 


lUnNG ^\orked with some of the leading Indo- 
lopsts in Europe and having come in contact 
“With the general body of European scholars 
'engaged on Indian studies, the impression has 
gamed ground in my mmd that the heyday oi 
Indological studies m Europe is over and that 
the future of these studies lies now in India 

Germany has been the home of Indian 
studies and even today the output of German 
scholars in various fields of Indology exceeds 
by far the work done by Indologists of other 
European countries put together. From 
<3ermany the interest m the civilisation and 
culture of ancient India spread to other countries 
which followed Germany’s lead m this direc- 
tion, although lagging far behind her in their 
output of work 

My special interest m Jama literature 
itook me in 1933 to the Indisches S‘‘mtnnr of (he 
University of Hamburg to work with Prof. 
:Schubrmg. Only a small fraction of his work 
having been translated into English, Schuh- 
Ting’s long and painstaking researches into 
the ancient lore of the Jamas arc not so widely 
"known in India as they should have been, for 
ihe literature of the Jainas is no less important 
than Brahmanical and Buddhistic literature 
for the exploration of the p-ast of India Even 
in Europe, the number of scholars wiio have 
•devoted themselves to Jama studic* ha-, been 
very small and special thanks are therefore due 
to Schubring for having devoted h’s life-long 
labours to this difficult and nccjectcd field 
-where co-workers arc few. Schubring’* veiy 
valuable work has won him amongst European 
scholars the position of the leadinc authority 
on Jaina lore In India the intercut for Jama 
studies is veiy IHtle m evidence, the Jama 
xrommunity with all their financial re«ourrc« 
are sadly indlfTerewt to the catt«e of scientific 
*tiidie-< on their own «scred scripture^ 


next to Berlin, which attempts to maintain a 
standard also as high as that of her rival elder 
sister in Berlin. The Indisch/’s Seminar of 
Hambui^, founded by that celebrated senior 
Indologist Prof Sten Konow and forming part 
of the former Colonial Institute of Hamburg, 
is the best equipped of the Indian Seminaries 
of all German Universities, as regards collec- 
tion of hooka on India, ancient and modern. 

In Hamburg I was a frequent guest in the 
house, a charming villa out in the open country 
in the outskirts of the city, of Prof. Meyer 
(formerly Meyer Benfey) and his talented wife 
Frau Prof Meyer-Franck Meyer is a Com- 
parative philologist and Germanist; modest, 
shy and unassuming almost to a fault and in 
appearance the most harmless of men, Meyer 
IS yet, said a rising German Indologist to m#, 
“a very dangerous man, for, he would under- 
stand, no matier m w'hat language you speak 
or whisper in his presence, because there Is 
hardly a language in the world which he does 
not know I Meyer studied Sanskrit with 
Kiclhom in Gottingen in his younger days and 
Frau Prof Meycr-Franck is the principal tran- 
slator of Tagore’s works into German. She 
knows Bengali herself and her husband colla- 
borates With her in the work of translation 
with his knem ledge of Sanskrit. I had the 
pleasure of contributing my humble share 
to their Tagore-translalions latterly and 
found that their renderings of Tagore directly 
from Bengali were far more expressive and 
true than any translation I lia\e hitherto seen. 
Tagore alas, is no more in vogue in Europe, 
far le«s in Nazi Germany, and it doubtful 
therefore, when, if at all, these translations by 
u« of some of Tagore's latest work would see 
the light of publication, although there still are 
people in the Germany of today who would like 
to read more of Tagore 

Although neither an academician nor an 
Indologist, yet th** name of Frau Ilclcne Fcra 
mu''t be mentioned whenever German}' and 
India are thought of together. Frau Fcra is a 
ladv of verv high «ocial standing in Ifamburg 
and i« a metnlwr of the Indian Committee of 
the Deiit<!chc .\k.adcmic of Miinirli. Ilirhly 
intellicent end intellectual, she ha« al-'o the 
charming womanliness and the kind heart of 
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honour in Germany, . at a comparatively 
younger age. 

In German UniNer^itici', eNery Seminar has 
its o%\n fully equipped librarj*. There is 
besides, in ever}- city the huge City Library 
nhich functions also as the Universitj’ Library 
and IS e\tensively dran-n upon by Univcrsitj 
students m supplementation to their Seramar 
libraries. In Berlin, the Seminars keep only 
the most essential books, for, there is (the 
separate great University Library next door, 
side by side nith nhicli again, there is the 
colossal State Libraiy- v.hich has perhaps the 
largest collection of Ind'an :MSS in Europe A 
German library offers all jiossible facilities to 
tho-e U'ing it and the staff i« only too glad to 
render cverj- possible assistance. 

From Berlm 1 returned to Hamburg and 
having finished my nork there, I came to 
Prague early in 1936 to work with Prof 
Winternitz. Prague has two Universities, the 
German and the Czech Wintemitz had then 
Tctircd from lus Chair in the former and wa? 
succeeded by Prof. Otto Stein who has norked 
on Indian History anu Archaeolog}* Prof. 
Lesny is in the Sanskrit Chair ol the Czech 
University and he has worked on Coinparainc 
Indian, Grammar I worked in Prague in the 
National and Unnersity Libraiy, housed 
romantically in the cloisters of a magnificent 
lncdle^■a\ monaster}-, the Indian collection of 
nliich is hone\er, rather poor, but Wintemitz 
kindly allowed me to use a- all Gorman Profes- 
sors. do to their pupils, his on n private librai}", 
lus life-long collection It is ver>' fortumate that 
Wintemitz who was as rich in human qualities 
as bi« seliolarslup n.ns \a't, could complete the 
revised and enlarged Engli-h version of hi- 
viagnum opiis, the Histonj oj Indian Lilcroturc. 
before his death. I^csny na- writing Ins recent- 
ly published book on Tagore when I came to 
Prague and it fell to me to render him a«M!-tancc 
in handling Tagore’s works in original Bonsai* 
1 was also appointed to lecture on Bengali nt 
the Oriental In-titute in Prague, .a State insti- 
tution, in the activities of which, orientalists of 
both the universities in Prague participated 
Prof. Pcrtold who holds (he Chair of Compara- 
tive Religion in the Czech University a!«o 
a Sanskriti't 

In cour^c of my two years’ stay :n Prague 
1 vi'itctl \ariau« European eountne« an«t citic-* 
and acquainted myself with the work of 
Indologi-t- there. In Vienna I met Prof. 
Geiger; in Budapest I met Prof. Gertnamis who 
is an I«lami't; in Pari* I visited the Jmtitut 
dc Cii'ilisahon Indienne at the Sorbonne whore 


Profs. Bloch, Renou and Przyhisky work; in 
Warsaw I visited the Oriental Institute wliere 
Prof. Sclieycr works, in Copenhagen I met 
Prof- Tuxen who is successor of the veteran 
Pall scholar Dines Anderson nhoni I later met 
in Stockholm; in Uppsala, the vciy old uniicr- 
sitj' town of Sweden, I met Prof Velmcr Smitli 
who is successor of Jarl Charpenticr; and I 
was also in Oslo where Sten Konow has been 
succeeded by liis son-in-law 

From Prague I returned again to Hamburg; 
to work for a year with Schubrmg on some 
Jama MSS obtained from Berlin and Stras- 
boui^ I was appointed also to lecture in the 
Indisches Seminar on Bengali and Onya. I 
made use of this time spent with Scluibrmg by 
studying w ith him the Asokan Inscriptions also. 
.\l iny request he held some lectures for me 
on Comparative Philologj* too, mentioning w ith 
characteristic scholarly modesty nt the I’erj- 
outset that these lectures should have been held 
for me not by him but by Prof. Meyer, wlio 
IS now retired 

Amongst Indologists whom I could not 
meet but only corresponded with, are Prof. 
Vogel of Leyden. Prof Scherbalsky of 
Leningrad, Prof Foucher of Pans, now retired, 
and Roinam Rollnnri who i« no Indologbt but 
an eminent European authority on India. 
Prof von Gla»enapp of Koemg-berg, who is 
perhaps the most prolific writer amongst 
German Indologi'ts I had already met outside 
Europe Besides, in course of my wanderings 
in Europe and while addreS'ing audiences in 
public, as also in private soenal life, I liaie come 
acro«s manv people, lay or eminent in science 
or other walks of cultural life who are keenly 
interested in India, ancient and modern. 

1 said nt the out-et that the future of 
Indological studies lies no longer in Europe, 
but in India, and on this many Europe-an 
Indologists ha\e agreed with me Much water 
ha' flown down the Thainc' =:nce the di'Covcry 
of Saii'knt and the ancient Icre of Iniiia by 
Euro|>c Tlie cunoMt} of tho'c earlier days 
regarding India has been to a great extent 
sat»«fie<l by European re«earch during the la®t 
one and a half centuric'. and today. a< an 
eminent European Indologist put it to me. they 
haic a fairly good idea of the history- and cul- 
ture of ancient India. In earlier days students 
al'O came in numbers tto study San-krit. bocau-c 
almost ever}- respectable unher-ity Ind it« 
Indian Department where Profc«'Or« and A«et. 
Profe««oiit were needed and big libraries ai-o 
required Sanskrifi«ts in Ihcir staff, .md there- 
fore, employment was eas}* to obtain. Toda}~ 
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tlu‘ iiino'ity nii'l iiitcn-t lmv<i nhatn), tlie 
founi* ( 1 / oiifiloyint-nt nri* /nil, nixl licnce 
Imnlly ft Trofc-'-or of Indolo^ lin*? rfculnr 
‘tudcnt*. It >ccin* tlml tho pni^mt Kincnitmn 
of l’rofc“‘ior« of Inclolo")* in T-uropc nre the 
la<f; )/) futun- it it vcr>’ liki*]}* Ihnt uparnle 
Cliftirt for Sanskrit would no IniiKer bo main' 
tftinocl in nuropenn univrr'itict l»ut, et in many 
•of llic fiinall Swi*t nnivcr^itic'*, tlic l*rofi*“^«nr 
of CI.H‘“irn! Jnnfrungr', Jjip Vrnfcf^or of Com- 
nrativo Pliilolop)' and tlip Profr^nr of Fan— 
nt would all l)c foinljiniil in the pame 
p» r'-oii. 

Contrasted with thi«, ue find in Indm « 
■widening field for Indian ttudiM nnd the 
number of Indian Snn«kntists trnineil m the 
critical ftiid comparative method of the We«t, 
i« on the increa-e huedera told me once that 
in liii <tudcnt days one could read up nil that 
wa? published on Indologj*, but tcwlay the 
volume of output on various branches of this 
subject in dj/fereiit countries was such that it 
was no longer pox^thle for one scholar to do so, 
iin‘l the books and journals publHicd from 
India alone were eufficicnt enough to tax one's 
encrffcs to the fullest extent. That of cour«t 
is fts it should be, for, the ecntcrcs of the study 
of ancient Greece. Italy, Ep'pt. etc . arc m tho«e 
<ountrics themselves and it is unnatural that 
wo in India should have to go abroad for 
acquiring the material and the method for the 
study of the past of our own country Again, 
the study of Indology by Indians thcm'Clvcp 
asiil be more fruitful in that the coumiy nnd 
its culture being our verj* own, we arc fit to be 
better in understanding and interprctins our 
heritage than foreign scholars who, m «p»tc of 
their great scholarship and demoted induMry, 
arc liable to nu«iindcf»tand our past to 

the groat di>tancc of space and time and the 
differences in ways of life and thinking, between 
them and us 


And yi-t unforfiiimtcly, the study and 
ktiowlidgc of nneient India are ronfined in 
India til! today nmotig-t a scry limited few. 
In Iluropc I earne in contact with young ptudenta 
from fuch anciint lands ns Greece, Italy, Hgj’pt, 
Turkey, Iron nnd Chinn, who were spcciah'ing 
not in the nneient Jii*lorj' of their respective 
countricM hut in sueli modern mbjecta as law, 
midieine, economics or (he natural sciences, etc, 
hut yet 1 found Oint they were all very well 
infomie<l about the rc«ults of scientific studies 
on the pa“t of their countries. Contrasted with 
llit'tn, an average Indian student, even a gradu- 
ate, h extremely ili-in/onned regarding the 
scientific findings on l!ic past of India nnd the 
lii«torj' of hts culture. The fault, I think, lies 
in our system of education which fails to direct 
our p.atriot5c sentiments along found lines of 
fact The teaching of Indian Ilistory ought to 
be far more cxtcn«ive ami modem in our echool 
and under-graduate curricula, nnd our iinivcr- 
slues pbouhi have taken up with alaerity the 
lead given to Calcutta by Sir Asuto-h Mukerjea 
m the matter of intensive study am! re»careh 
on Indian History in the post-graduate clas«es. 

It named me in read the other day in the 
Press tnat to a question in tlie Bengal Lcgiala* 
tivc Assembly regarding the creation of a 
Chair of Ancient Indian Ilistorv in the Dacca 
Unjvcr'^ify, the Mini«tcr of Dducation to the 
Bengal Government had replied tliat no such 
Chair was contemplated by the Government as 
there was no demand for «t in Dacca. A more 
enlightened Government and a more patriotic 
nation-buUding Mimetr>’ should have, in mv 
view, taken pain* to foster nnd promote such 
inlercH and demand in the countiy, even if it 
was not there In the words of that eminent 
French Indologist, the late Sylvain Levi, in his 
A<ldress to the Calcutta University : " It is not 
enough onlv to love vnur Motherland; you mu«t 
nl«o help her " 



HYDERABAD REFORMS 

A Study in Camouflage 
B\ S. RAMA CHAR 


“The elephant has two sets of teeth, it does 
not eat with the teeth it displays,” is a Urdu 
proverb. The luucii advertised Hyderabad 
Reforms which h.ave been published remind 
one of this homely saying 

As long ago as the year 1919 the Nizam 
by a special Firman directed the then president 
of the council, Sir All Imam, to prepare a 
scheme to expand the present so-called council 
Unfortunately for Hyderabad, Sir Alu Imam 
left the State early on account of his 
differences with the Nizam and nothing could 
be done. At last on 29th September, 1937, the 
Nizam’s Government announced the appoint- 
ment of a packed Committee for "investigating 
and reporting on suitable alternatives for more 
effective association of difjertnt interests vntfi 
the government" (Italics mine) It is the 
report of this Committee that is before us with 
the sanction of the government in the form of 
"Reforms”^ IIow far do the reforms satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of the State for 
a greater share in the administration of their 
affairs ? 

At the outset the report says 


The Head of the Slate reprefeou the people directly 
la ou o»m person, and his connection •with them therefore 
IS more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representalnes. He is both the «upreme head of 
the State and the embodiment of hu ' people’s sovereignty.’ 
Hence it is that in such a polity, the head of the State 
does not only retain the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, but also enjoys a special prerogative 
to make and un-make his executive or change the msebi- 
nery of the Coveinment through which he meets the 
growing^ needs of his people. Such a sovereignty forms 
the basis on which our constitution rests, and has to be 
preserved.” 


i-aithful Ally he is, has never claimed such av 
himself Since the 
days of the Stuart Kings no king of England 
has claimed such power and authority for' 
h^self Of course the King m Parliament is 
the legal sovereign of England, but the political 
fioverei^ty rests with the people Though the 
King of EngKand has the powrer of vetoiniv tlie 
mtnsurra of Parliament, we know (hat ° ucli 
power has for long not been exercised This 
power of vetoing has been recognised as a 
constilulional formality, winch even when 
exercised is done according to the advice of 
the Uabinet, w ho are the chosen representatives 
of the peop^ i^id wbat more, the Govern- 
or he unaware 

of the fate that ultimately overtook the past 

htloS S. m vain ”f 

* 1 .^ I,® rf^onns contemplate the expansion of 
the size and powers of the present toy-council 
^ members in a 

cotmcil of 21 members. The Reformed Assembly 
will cMsist of 85 members among whom 42 
members. The democratic 
hy territorial cons- 
tituencies has been abandoned in favour of 
the Fascist method of “economic interests.” 
Ihe 42 elected members will represent the 
following interests : 


8) 


As far as I can see, the terms of reference 
to the Committee did not include the clarifica- 
tion of any " fundamental declaration.” Now 
that the Dewan Bahadur’s Committee has 
thought^ fit to lay such a “fundamental 
declaration ” let us consider how far it is 
con'istent with the principles of constitutional 
monarchy. Acrording to this definition the 
powers of the Nizam are absolute, uncontroll- 
able, arbitrarj' and despotic. In short it does 
not admit of any kmd of limitation. His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam cannot be unaware 


(1) SamsManas and Jaeir 

(2) Masbdxn 

(3) Agncultunats 

(Patladars 
(Tenants bj 

(4) Labour interests 

(5) Industries 
(€) Commerce 

(7) Banking 

(8) Legal profession 

(9) Medical profession 

( 10 ) Craduatei 

(11) Distnet Boards 

(12) Di.tnct Municipalities and Town M 

CJpaL'ties 

(13) Hyderabad Municipal Corporation 


Total 


^'Tiy have the Nizam’s Government 
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State arc Hindus and ten and a half per cent 
Muslims. On the plea that 

“ jKe two coKirounmes together form the majottty ol the 
population of this State and practically compose the entire 
society,” 

Muslims have been given 50 per cent of 
the scats in the Assembly. While Hanjans tvlio 
form 15 per cent of the population and are the 
real sons of the soil have been given only 5 
seats and that too by nomination. As members 
of the Executive Council will also be ex-offieio 
members of the Assembly ana as 5 out of 7 
members of the Executive Council are Musbnis, 
Hindus "wjU be reduced to a statutory minonty 
in the Reformed Assembly It is stated that 
“ the importance of ihe Muslim eooimunily in ihe Stale, 
by \irtue of its hinoneal position and it? alatns in body 
politic IS so obvious that it cannot be reduced io tlie 
status of a minority in the As«<mbl7.” 

What uill the Nuam s.iy if the Hindu 
minority in Kashmir is giten the majority of 
scats m the Assembly on the plea of its connec- 
tion ttith the ruling family’’ Hhat mil the 
Xizam’s government and the Mu'.almans of 
India say if the 15 per cent Sikhs lo the Punjab 
are given equal representation in the Punjab 
Assembly by the Biitish Govenuuent on the 
plea of their “ historical importance'” ? Surely 
the Muslima of India cannot eat the cake and 
have it too 1 But this much is clear that the 
government of H.EH the Hizam are bent on 
establishing a Fascist cum Muslim state m 
India. 

As far as Civil Liberties are concerned the 
Government claim to have gone a step fornaia 
Instead of taVdng permission for holding a 
meeting the organisers arc requested to inform 
the police in advance But tlie police have 
been gi\en the power of forbidding the holding 
of any meeting. This is no improvement. This 
IS absolute denial of all Civil Liberty which 
13 the birthright of every vridivid'Mil Ae for 
newspapers Government have promised a 
Press regulation on the model of British India. 
We have yet to wait and see. But one wonders, 
if the government is desirous of givmg 
liberty to the Press why they still continue tha 
ban on hundreds of newspapers f The Govern- 
ment say, “ no law exist in the state regulating 
the formation of Association” We do not 


know what eicactly the Nizam’s government 
mean by this. Perhaps they mean that no 
statutory restrictions are imposed. This is not 
a fact, for we know that in Hyderabad even 
schools and Akhadas cannot be opened without 
the preiious sanction of the Government. And 
Hyderabad State Congress is even today an 
unlawful otganisation It is a pity that eien 
after realising the fact that the Press and the 
Platform 

“psycbologically the two agencies serve as safety-valves 
trt public life the closuie of whitK often develops the 
canker of disconient in the body politic.” 

the Nizam’s gcn-emmenl have not thought it 
fit to break the shackles that bind these 
agencies And what more the government want 
to revive the old practice of bolding conferences 
by the Subedar The Reforms Committee 
suggest 

“that per«on* attending tbe conference should be enter- 
tained and looked after at Government expense and that 
suitable arranfemenls should be made to make their slay 
comfonsble ” 

We may only ask if it is necessary to hold 
conferences to recede petitions 7 Cfannot the 
Subedar redress the grievances of the public 
wiiliout these conferences’ 

In short the “reforms ” proposed in the 
Reform Scheme are reactionary and out of date. 
It IS a denial of all democratic system of 
Government It is a challenge to tho«e who 
talk of Responsible Government It is an 
United Front of all capitalists — Jagirdars, 
bankers, commercial mamates, to suppress all 
forms of opposition The entire scheme of 
reform is a mere bluff At best it has been a 

P ractical joke played on the people of 
lyderabad Yet I feel, from this evil good will 
come out When the Hindu capitalists and the 
Muslim capitalists will join hands in suppres- 
sing the economic and political aspirations of 
the niassea, the Hindus and the Muslims of 
Hyderabad will realise that tyrants do not 
care for caste or creed This will divide the 
Capitalist classes and the Exploited cia-ses into 
two dinsions and will help to remove the 
present division of the people on communal 
lines Tliat will be time for the people of 
Hyderabad to strike and attain Responsible 
Government. 


51—5 



PLIGHT OF INDIANS IN CEYLON 


By Dn M. S. NATA RAJAN. m a., rh.D , 


Director, Diwanchand Political Infdrmalion Bureau, New Delhi 


Ceyu)n Emulatinq South Africa 
For all jiroctical purposes it apjM-ars as if 
Ceylon ^\ould vcr>' shortly outbid South Africa 
in her treatment of Indiana. Her political 
lentUrs are nil settinR up as rinclibcck Ilcrtrogs, 
Smuts and Stuttafords A senes of anti-lndiaii 
enactments have been jias-cd in that countrj’ 
duririK the last few years discriminating various- 
ly and stringently .against Indian labour, 
capital and enterprise A short outline of some 
of the disabilities impo'>od, m Ceylon on otrr 
nationals lias been drawn in tlie publication of 
the Bureau entitled. A brhef Note on the 
Present Position of Indiana Abroad, published 
during the Delhi Session, 1938 Since then the 
situation has bean growing from bad to worse. 
On all fronts tlie Indian coramurtity in Ceylon 
is today faced with rum and dislicss The 
Government of India have studiously kept 
themselves aloof from interfering m the offap 
of the small island The attitude adopted by 
India 18 that she with her far superior wwer 
as n major state should not appear to be harsh 
and exacting towards the potty idand m lU 
continuous attempts to make both end« meet 
It is unfortunate that Cej'lon should hs\e 
misunderstood that noble attitude and become 
so A ery arrogant 


Repatriation or Indians from Ceylon 
The unreasonable obstinacy of Ceylon 
Oovnuraent to repatriate Indmaa >» 'ta' 
Departments is the burning problem of the 
dav At the present moment the Ceylon 
Government is concentrating m sending back 
all Indian daily paid employees in their 
eervices It is their aim to repatnate from 
Gpvlon nearly 20,D00 daily paid workers even 
S an enormous expense of Its 2.^,OTW0 
They propose immediately to expel all Indian 
daily paid labourers engaged after April, 1934, 
with 'ome cash inducement and repatnate 
those who have put in more than five years’ 
seiv’ice under the so-called scheme of voluntary 
repatriation. The Ceylon Government have 
already begun eliminating from their services 
and repatriating to India nearly 1^)00 Indian 
daily paid employees They haA-e also 


embarked on a syetcnmtic policy of inducing 
Indians by threat* of subsequent dUrois'al, 
without any provision for compensation of an 
additional 8,000 daily paid Indian employees 
to A'oluntarily resign and leave Ceylon before 
the end of the current year. The modification* 
tiiat haA'c been introduced in the scheme, such 
a«, exemption in the case of such of the Indian 
employees as haA'c married Sinhalese aaIats 
are all verj’ minor ones and do not affect the 
proposals in any material form whatsoever. 

It is needless to add that such di'mi'sal of 
Indian employees who have for so long and so 
faithfully served the Ceylon Government is one 
of the most inequitable things that any 
civilised Eovemment could do. The proA'oea- 
tion IS that there is much of unemployment 
among the Ceylonese and it is the bnunden duty 
of the Ceylon Government to provide for their 
own pcoplf. Tso one denies that the Ceylon 
Government could very naturally and legitimate- 
ly restrict emigration and offer all future jobs 
exclusively to their omi people, but it is 
extremely unfair that the prc«ent employees, 
most of whom have made Ceylon thetr home- 
land, should be turned out in order to provide 
h)r the Sinhalo'C It should not be forgotten 
that the present Indian cmplo>ees were engaged 
by the GoAemment onlj because suitable 
Sinhalese were not available In any ease, 
arguments that emigration causes unemploy- 
ment or that some jobs aro taken away from 
indigenous people by outsiders are entirely 
fallacious Mr Norman Angell, a great autho- 
rity an the subject, wrote very recently in this 
connection 


“ Underlying muiy cpnfu'ionj about unemployment 
IS ihe idea tbat there is a fixed qiisntily of work which 
needs doing so (hat if A take* a job, it is lost to B 
Bot when a man earns money by taking a job. be bas 
to spend it, and that spending of it on bousing, traffic, 
newspapers books, food, drink, fuel, obnously creates 
work, gires some one el»e a j'ob. To tbe degree to 
which « gnen 1000 men take jobs, they also create jobs 
“What is necessary is greater flexibility, ‘fluidity’ 
as the economists call il. so tbat, among other things, 
men can be shifted readily from one job to another. To 
find tbe li^ht man tor the rigiit job is to increase the 
chances of more jobs becoming arailahle. Immigration 
incteases tbat flexibility and fluidity. The Home S-cre- 
ury staled in the House of Commons that the selllemeni 
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of 11,000 German refugees in England had been the direct 
cause of giving employment to 15,000 British worlmen.” 


Frus-ciiise Denied to Indians 

Discrimination in political franchise is 
another serious grievance of the Indian 
community m Ce>lon. Indians demand nothing 
more and nothing less than political franchise 
on a par with other communities. They form 
one-fifth of the island’s population and yet 
during the last few years they have not been 
able to get more than tliree seats in a 
legislature of fifty. During the first fen years 
of the Ceylon Constitution there was one 
Indian Jlinister on the Board of Ministers. 
During the last fi\e or si.\ years, howeAer, anti- 
Indian feelings have grorni to such an extent 
that no Indian has been on the Bo.ard of 
Ministers and full control of the Island’s affairs 
have been taken mer by anti-Indian Sinhalese 
politicians. 

Tlie Donoughraore Commission recom- 
mended the adoption of an universal franchise 
for all British subjects who have been resident id 
Ceylon for five years Five years’ lesidence 
nas considered a sufBcient test of a person’s 
pennanent interest in Ceylon This, quite a 
fair prop(»al, nas, however, upset by the agita- 
tion carried on by Sinhalese politicians and 
Indians came to lose voting r^hts. Under 
the Passficld Constitution, the Donoughmore 
Commission’s test of residence has been whittl^ 
down by discnminatorj* domicile provisions 
and the potential voting strength of the Indian 
community seriously reduced by a system of 
delimitation of constituencies in which balance 
of advantage has alnays been m favour of 
Sinhalese. An Indian resident in Cejlon. if he 
js desirous of po«sc^smg franchise, mu't prove 
“ Domicile.” The law of domicile in C^ion is 
xvorked in an obscure and uncertain manner and 
is administered by unsympathetic anti-Indian 
executive officers. Naturally all this has 
resulted in tho number of enfranchised Indians 
being just a fraction of the total population in 
Ceylon Franchise is everj'whcre considered 
as an inalienable right of a citizen TTio 
deprivation of Indians of their franchise bv 
crippling nro% isions is one of the mo-t unsavoury 
conduct of the present Ceylon Administration 


ham done to the Indian community. The 
Ordinance which was passed in 1934 enlarged 
the scope and discretion of the communities in 
such a manner as to convert them practically 
into ^lf-go%erning units Amendments were 
moved to this act during the last few years in 
such a waj- as to exclude Indian labourers 
completely from the village franchise This 
as could be e.\-pected, led to a great agitation 
and strong ropresentations from the Government 
of India. The Government of Ceylon there- 
upon introduced a further amendment takin" 
estate labourers as 
well fheir franchise in this connection. It is 
the contention of the Ceylon Government that 
discnminahon as such has been removed by 
troatmg all estate labourers equally Indians 
could nexcr agree to such a course. It has 
always been the Indian viewpoint that both 
the Indian labourers and Sinhalese villagers are 

n il 'f of the 

niral life of Ceylon It must, again, be noted 
* of the “discrimination" 
against Indian estate lobourers is a verv* unreal 
a million 

Indian estate labourers, the total number of 
Sinhalese labourers employed by the estate is 
about 91.000 of which 28.000 were resident, 43D00 
no^sident. 9.000 regular contractors and 
contractors It would be clear 
?orL.?Af Co 1 of the Sinhalese 

^ ^ ^ non-resident and 

provisions of the amendments to the 
Ordinance they would be entitled to vote for 
the Milage communities without any hindrance. 


Indians and the Vill.\ge Covixiunities 
Ordinance 

The Village Communities Ordinance which 
engaged the attention of the Indian Govern- 
ment and people for the best part of the vear 
1930 and 1937 constitutes another griev-oos 


Rice Control 
All is grist that comes to the mill, is the 
Ceylon Government and they are 
out to cripple Indian interests in whatever man- 
Thi! "Essential Commodities 
Keserjes Orfmance" No 6 of 1939, which was 
passirf early this year, has for its object the 
niaintenanw of reserve stocks of comiodit.es 
which would be essential for the vital needs of 
the community in the event of war or any 
major crisis Rire has been declared to be an 
essential commodity under this Oidinance and 
in^rters in addition to bcinc obliscd to 
reci'ter theniselvcs, have the following condi- 
tion» irapo«cd on them • 


MI Ir«i than the sprcified <iuaneitT of riett: 

MM.!?; ‘ha” “*7 all ba« . pre«crib*d 

qnupir oi n<^ »» re.«rTe rtotV; 

!* “L, maiBlain the prwenbed bookj 

«od for ihe pnrpoho of thi. Ordinanoe; 

t»Pl Ih» importrr jhall iBcroawo bit rrvTYe Hock 
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in the pr^cnlwil proportion m the event of bli Importing 
more than the minimum quanlliy alloilcd to him. 

Violation of tlie“e conditions rendore tin* 
iiiiportcrs lialile to hcat-j' penalties n« well ns 
cancellation of their liccncea. 

While the Ceylon Government arc undoub- 
tedly jn-tificd in tahins Kueh proper precautions 
as arc necessary for conservation of food 
supplice, tlicy sliould not be so unreasonable as 
to put tlic entire responsibility on the sbouWers 
of private importers. Tlie creation and main- 
tenance of reserv'c stocks for war and enterpency 
purpo«c8 are of national interest and as fmch 
the community a*- a whole should bear the cost 
involved m them. The proper thing for the 
Ceylon Government to do, in view of the war 
scare, is to innintam themselves the accessary 
reserve stocks or compensate the private 
importers against the loss which their scheme 
would inevitably lead to as a result of Oic 
detenoratton in quality, price fluctuations, etc 
of the stocks held by them It is highly unju-t 
to make tlie importers of rice, who are aU 
Indians, to bear the extra cost and the loss result- 
ing from the creation of tlie war time reserve. 


Fresh Indignities on Indians 
It 18 to be carefully noticed that many 
Btiingent measures against Indians arc on the 
hgislative anvil or are being promised while 
the exact nature of the proposals are not quite 
known, the restrictions tliat are going to be 
imposed on the immigration of Indians arc, 
however, to be effected “ in the interests of 
health public tranquillity and on the ground of 
lack of means of the immigrant” It is learnt 
that non-Ceylonese would be asked at the lane 
of their entry into Ceylon to complete a foim 
indicating the purpose of their entry into the 
island Non-Ceylonese are to be giten besides 
passports, identification cards carrying ^eir 
finger-prints, a duplicate of which will be kept 
by tiie immigration authorities Persons with 
such identification cards will be expected to 
report monthly during their first three months of 
stay in Ceylon No non-Ccylonesc is (o be allow - 
ed to stay m Ceylon for more than 3 months 
Permits to stay in Ceylon for more than three 
months will not be granted to person* dcsirou* 
of carrying on business or of being engaged m 
profo'sion or employment m Ceylon, unlc** the 
immigration outhonties arc satisfied in the case 
of bu'iuess that it is m the interests of Ceylon 
and will not compete unduly with Ceylonese 
business, and in case of employment that no 
Ceylonese' IS available for the post It is also 
fc.arcd that in regard to the e«tatc labourers, 


tlicy would be given idetitilication cards 
mnrknl “ I>tate Labourer ” nnd tluy will not be 
alloweil to take up any other occupation. It is 
further anticipatcil that ii quota will be fixed 
liiiiiting the number of non-Ooylonese labourers 
that can lie employed in each industry’ nnd a tax 
is to be levied on thc«e firms that employ non- 
Ceylonc«c labour. The Ceylon Government 
wt-m to be taking dcliglit in finding out ways 
nnd means of biimiliating Indians who may 
iiavc the ini«fortiinc to vi-it Ceylon either for 
liU'-inf-s or plcH‘-urc. 

^VlIAT Ceylon Owes to India 
The debt which Ceylon owes to India is 
not only great culturally nnd spiiitually but 
nl->o jiiatcrially. The pro-pcrity of the Inland 
13 mainly bound up with one commodity, viz, 
tea. It IS on the annual crop of tea and the 
price she can obtain for it, depends the 
prosperity of the entire Island. Her annual 
meomc from tea is more than Its. 15 crorcs nnd 
if the price of leaf were to fall by so much as 
a few cents a pound, Ceylon's internal economy 
would be sadly dislocated, it is a well-known 
fact that the Ceylon tea plantation industry 
would not be what it is today noi'would it con- 
tinue to be what it is today but for Indian labour 
The Sinhalese labour has been tried and found 
to be unable and unfit to stand the strain and 
stress and the ravages of malaria. The analysis 
of the export trade of Ceylon shows that while 
tea comes first with 57J per cent, cocoanut oil 
and copra comes third after rubber with 108 
|)er cent Ceylon holds no monopoly for it- tea, 
rubber or copra Ceylon also knows 'that 
a sery eonsiderablo quantity of her production 
of cocoanut oil and cojira findi a market only 
III India Not only m her plantation and 
agricultural mdu'tne® is India’« contribution 
great but the entire economic structure 
of Ceylon owes its foundation and maintenance 
largely to Indian inve«tmcnt and enterprise 
But for the Nuttokkottai bankers and other 
Indian bu«ine«'men, Ceylon would have but little 
to her credit as regards any of her economic 
actiMtie® It Is often stated by the Sinhalese 
politicians that they arc tiic only people of 
Ceylon. On the other hand, it is conveniently 
forgotten that Sinhalese reprc«ent only about 
04 per cent of the total population of the Island 
The Indian population of the Island, it should 
be noted, is a« much as about 20 per cent. The 
rest, again, is largely compared of tlie Tamils 
settled centuries ago in Ceylon. Tlic Burghurs 
and other European elements fonn a very' small 
percentage It i* a widely known fact that 
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irom the purely eeouomic point of view the 
minorities in the Island, specially the Indians, 
ha\e a stake in the Island which is perb3p> 
more than that of the Sinhalese but neier 
les' 

Pax 0 it Nbhbu’s ^Iissiov 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, an accredited 
leader of the Indian people, was sent recently 
as an iin-offieial ainba«sador to the Island on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress to find 
out the ways and mean* to ameliorate the 
■conditions of our national* and cement the 
friendship between the two countries. The great 
patriot was able to influence the masses and 
•carrj* them awaj* with him But the classes 
as represented by the politicians pro\ed a 
different proposition Nehru’s rai^ion, thanks 
to the oixhiTaey c! the CryJonese Mmisiers, b.)? 
proved almost a failure. 

Retauation Against Ceylon 
Tlie Goiernment of India stopped Assisted 
Immigration some 18 months ago and now 
they liaie stopped all emigration of Indian 
labour to that Island Planters there would 
A cry soon come to know what U to have the 
source of labour supply cut off Further 
retaliatory measures are widely talked about by 
Indian politicians and econonii'ts agam'i 
Ceylon's unreasonable attitude Retaliation 
could be effcctiAclj U'Od bath cxtensncl\ in 
Its scope and intensively m its application 
India -hould, atcording to many, immediately 
repatriate the Indian laboutero who arc tlie 
mainstay of the plantation industry and the 
public finance of the Island In addition a* 
an editorial of the Indian Finance of June 17, 
1639 riiii*, India should pcremptorilv dcinnitd 
financial and economic safeguard-, throtigli tin* 
Colonial Office, for over CO crore- of rujiccs 
standing to tlic cio'iit of tlic Indian national- 
in the I-l.ind India should also di-pcn-e with 
the service- of a number of cnihans hailing 
from Ceylon thu- gmng effect to the llccipro- 
cus Act. for winch there ha« been a general 
cry. Iiniia s! oiilil charge the Colonial Office 
-ub'tr.ntiaUy for the -cmcc thal -he renders 
Ceylon m pabcing her eca>l, ns the hguiinatt 
piiaidian of her inare in the Indi.an Ocean. 
In roniincrce, apiculture, indu-tiy and finame. 
India give- her the maximum ixiAsible aceoinino- 
•'alion. roganile-* of cen-equence- or n-k-. and 
s-nce the amount of trarle crciht- miohTd i- 
iinnicn-c, strinci'iit -tep* should !«• taken to 
safeginni prompt payments before evport*. are 
wlUiwe^l to leave Indian ports. These iiica-urcs 


may seem drastic but there is no question of 
their practicability. 

No doubt India’s trade with Ceylon shows 
a favourable balance to India. The balance of 
the Indian exports over imports from Ceylon 
amounted to Rs. 2S6 lacs, 362 lacs and 392 lacs 
in 1936-37, 1937-38 and 193S-39 respectively. 
On the face of it, it might look that if India 
adopted rctahatoiy methods it would be dis- 
adtantiigeou* to India A comparison of 
Ceylon's share in India's trade would however, 
prove how trifling is Ceylon’s participation in 
India’s trade Imports from Ceylon in relation 
to the total Indian imports amount to about one 
per cent while exports to Ceylon form about 
three per cent of the total Indian exports 

Although there ma> be some loss to India 
as a result of retaliatory trade method*, the 
)o«« IS vot like})' to iniure or }}arm India bcyorid 
repair It may be noticed that Ceylon u 
patronising India's products not for any 
sentimental reason but occatise it is advantageous 
for her to do so Both on account of proximity 
and freight eon'iderations Cejlon cannot lielp 
piireha«ing commoditic* from India India 
could %ery cffcctncK cripple the copra indu— 
tiy of Ccvlon On sc\eral occasions in the 
past, the claim* of tlie Indian cocoanut indu-tiy 
for protection have been withheld on the score 
that Ceylon’s position warranted some indul- 
Renee from India If Indians in Ceylon are to 
be treatefl ns helots the Indian cocoanut growers 
would naturolly be the first and the foromo-t to 
adroeatc -wif( and deliberate repn-al-. 

The I.ado-Ceylos Tiuade Talk* 

The Tndo-Ctylon tiade talks arc expected 
to be initiatetl m October next It goes without 
saving that India should not be a party to any 
fiade agreement with Ceylon until all the 
CMating political and economic di-abihtics o,n 
Indian national* in Cejlon arc remoxed and 
CoA'Ion pi\e- an undertaking that there would 
Im? no more di-cninin‘Hory legi-lation It i« 
neee— ary to proiidc that neither of the two 
countne* <liouId enhance the scale of dutv or 
the tariff valuation on article* importcil, without 
prior eon-ultntjon with the country affected It 
I* necrlle-* to add that it should he the pnmaiy 
aim of anv -uch trade talks to procure from 
Ceylon preferential tariff- for Indi.an nee, 
manure, cotton seed* curiy stuff, ghcc, coffee 
and -trel 

The Twelat. Point* of the Ceaujv 
Goatknor 

On the .Vugti't, 1939. Ceylon Goicm- 
incnt brought into ojKration it* -clicmc for the 
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rcpatrifllion of Indians from Ceylon. On the 
game date the Government of India with tlic 
full approval of tlic Government of Madra'< 
and ino't probably with the coneumnee and 
co-opcrntion of the Indian States, Trn%*ancore 
nnd Cochin, prohibited emigration to Ceylon of 
all unskilled Indian labour. On the game date 
llis Evccllency Sir Andrew' Cnldocott gpeaking 
on the occasion of the opening of the Bank 
of Ceylon came out with his twelve points 
with n view to clear "misconceptions nnd 
misunderstandings.” His twelve ^ints and 
their refutation (taken from an article from the 
Hindu of the 8th August, 1939), arc given below: 


Gf»En>on’s Twmr Poivts and Tiiem Betutation 
F iMily, itifre li*d nol bfpn, mu) the Go»ftnt>T, And 
iA nnt, iindfr conAidrratinn liy Covernmeni any propn«al 
or silieme llial would ItiTolve or ifFret frtste l»l>our 
Befutation 

Tlie Inditn complaini is thal ihe policy in the minds 
of responsible and infliiential Sinhalese leaders meludiog 
MiniAiers as disclosed by their ullerancea i» «o coafine 
the Indian labourer to e‘lale work and other tnemal or 
Insecure jobs Ilia Excellency does not appear to appre- 
ciate the fact that proposals affecting non-estate labour 
auch as the present tcheme of disconimuins Indians from 
Government employment 'do affect estate labour. IT E. 
apparently aastimei that the e«’aie labourer does not or 
baa not the right to »eek work oiii»ide estates Tor him«elf 
or hiA progeny Is II E certain that among those dis- 
missed Irom lemce there are none who had aene«l as 
estate labourers or are descended from them ’ 


Secondly, any legislation to restrict immigratioo or 
limit the employment of immigrants by quotas or to 
impose a tax on their emploAeri could not be assented 
to by the Governor, but would have to be reserved under 
Royal Instructions for the signification of IBs Majesiv’s 

‘’^‘''Thirdly, on June 27. an undertaking was given to 
the Government of India ihat they would refer for the 
expression of their views any definite proposal* that might 
be placed before the Govetnor for restricting immigration 
into Ceylon. . , , , , , ■ 

rourthly, no such proposals had as yet been tendered 
to him 


As 


RrruTATion 
egards 'facts’ Nos 2. 3 and 4, the n 


! Bills 


Tiigralioi 


as|ly for 
■mil the 


employment of immigrants by quotas, or to impoM a IM 
on their employers, for the signification ot His Majesiv's 
pleasure is no guarantee that such legislation will nol be 
passed, particularly when Kis Excellency does not desire 
to discuss policies with any of his subjects aare the 
Ministers nor is likely to differ from his rODstitutioaa] 
advisers An undertaking to refer any definite proposals 
to restrict immigration into Ceylon when made, for the 
views of the Government of India, is of use but gives 
1,n1e sense of security to the Indians in Ceylon Their 
experience in conneclion with the Und Development 
Ord nance and the Village Communities Amendment 
Ordinance has been by no means reassuring What has 
been and is obvious is that these reservations and consul- 
tations have nol up to now checked measures adversely 


affecting Indians. The reserve fmwera have bees used' 
only to protect European employees and European inter- 
eats If the proposal affecting future immigration merits 
coRsiiliaiion with India, does not the proposal re-ulting 
In the Joss of livelihood of Indians already migrated 
deserve more urgently such coD‘u!iaiion ? Opportunity 
for siirh consultation at the time of the trade talks was 
close at band. What 1* the particular need to lia'ldy 
lighten up a policy fire years old? 

Fifthly, there had never l>een any scheme, much less 
Irgislatioa. for compulsory repatriation of anyliody. Any 
such legislation would under Royal insimctinns need to 
be rcAerved for the significiiion of His Majesty's pleasure. 

Refttatiov 

As to 'fact’ No 5, there was never a complaint of 
compul*oryr repatriation by legidalion or otherwise. The 
complaint is that the choice is a Hobson's choice and 
that the right of election left to the Indian workers is 
a mocLery. The fate of those who are unable to repatri- 
ate tbemscires for the sake of gratuity is truly pitiable, 
because they have not the filniest hope of starting a fresh 
life here or in India. 


Siitidy, what the State Cojncil passed and wbai be 
in slue course ratified was a supplementary provision to 
defray reiiremeoi bonuses and travelling expenses to* 
their home eounlir for auch daily-paid employees of 
Covemmrnt as might apply for them on discharge or re- 
tirement under the conditions announced by the Financial 
SecrelatT 

RtriTATtOV 

As regards fact No. 6, the ratlfiealion of the sopple- 
mentarr provision to defray retirement bonuses and travel- 
ling expenses for ibe di>cbirged or retired ludian daily em- 
ployees of the Government obviously implies the ratifica- 
tion of the administrative measures of di«mi«sa1 and com- 
pulsion to retire by threat contained m the condilloas 
announced by the Financial Seeretary and amplified by 
(he circular of the Chief Secretary to the Heads of 
Departments 


Seventhly, one month's notice of discharge was 
given to at] daily-paid nen-Ceylone«e employees engaged 
since April I. 1934 that is, alter ihe passing by the Slate 
Council of the resolution that immigrants should be en- 
gaged only if Ceylonese with requisite qualifications were 


Retutatioi 

As to the fact No 7, has His Excellency satisfied 
himself that everv one of those dismisspd ©n a month’s 
nonce was taken after Ht April, 1934. although Cevlonese 
with requisite qualifications were not available’ Was the 
rrsolutton of March, 193k acted upon ’ Was it necessary 
to act upon U » These are questions which demand 


Eighthly, none of the persons so discharged were 
recruited by Covemment from India; they were engaged 
locally and were perfectly free to stay in Ceylon if they 
-.,.^-.1 -n.l employment. Their 

— — ( under any special law 

RcrviAnov 

About fact No. 8, when the Ceylon Government as 
- -1,1922 deputed to Simla an official to plead for- 
dian Emigration Act. 


wished and obtained r 

discharge by Governint 

but in the exercise of the ordinary rights of a 


favourable treatment under tl t 
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was It ever hinted that Indians outside estates are nn- 
•welcome ? Why was the Government of Ceylon paying a 
contribution to the Indian Immigration Fund even after 
19J1? It was for defraving the cost of immigration of 
■estate labourers who filtered dovm into works of Govein- 
ment Departments. 

Ninthly, notices had been or were being withdrawn 
in the case of any non-Cejlonese (a) registered as married 
to a Ceylonese wife, (bl registered as the lather of a 
child by a Ceylone'^e mother or (e) who was inamed to 
a Ceylonese spouse who«e employment was being con- 
tinued The Leader of the State Council in introdncmg 
the budget on July 2S al«o announced that special cases 
of hardship would receive individnal con<ideration 

Tenthly, that the services of non-Ceylqoe«e would be 
terminated before those of the Ceylonese, was announced as 
a principle of retrenchment, and a scheme of bonu'es had 
been offereil to those non-Ceylonese who desired to avoid 
the risk of retrenchment by voluntary retirement this 

Eleventhly, the Ministers recently agreed to an im- 
pwawt rwisficatiun wv pnncvplc whsch I hive yutt men- 
tioned The modification was that for the pDTpo«e« of 
tetienebment nonCeyloneve emplovees with inoit than un 
years' *ervice under Governnse-t would be treated on a 
par with Ceylonese. 

Twelfthly, the oodiSeation of the retreoebmeni pnn- 
eiple and the speeial cams now provided in re*peet of 
enplovees under notice had been brought to the notice 
of the Government of India, to wbch an undertaking had 
been giten on Mar 8 last, that no scheme for compulsory 
replacement of daily-paid non-Ceylone«e other than the 
present one which affected only persons engaged since 
April 1. 19M, would be approved vathoui an opportunity 
being afforded for making represeetatioov 

RsrtrrvTios 

As regirds the last four facts the Indians protest 
against the principle underlying the proposals, little altera 
tions to the Incidence of hardship can not ju*tify a wrong 
principle or rectify the subiantial injustice done Has 
the modification in respect of employees of 10 years' 
siandmg been effectively brought to the notice of tho*e 
who have been stampeded to con«ein to tetimneDt and 
repatriation? Indians who haie worked a, superoumet 


ary men for over ten years under conditions which recog- 
nised tbeir service in the computation of gratuity and 
for leave on the same footing as others in Government 
employ have been discharged even without a month’s notice 
The Indians had avked for an opportunity to place 
their case before IIis Excellency long before the scheme 
was discussed in the State Council, but were given that 
opportnmty after His Excellency bad ratified the proposals. 

A perusal of the refutations tiouUI clearly 
shotr how hollow are the reasonings of the 
Ceylon Governor. While Ceylon is to be con- 
gratulated on getting a Go' ernor vt ho agrees to 
abide bj' the actions of the Ministers, it is to be 
pointed out how regrettable it is that His 
Excellenqr should have broken the general 
self-denying rules imposed on themselves by 
various Governors of the different dominions 
and colonics regarding discussion of policies of 
their respective Ministers and legislature^. 
FlOCTI-VC the InSTRI'VIEXT of IXsTBL'CTlONS 

It may also be mentioned that there are 
certain obligations which the Governor of 
Ceylon has to discharge under the Instrument 
of loftmctjons given to him It is provided 
that any bill diminishing or prejudicing any 
of the rights or privileges to which, at the date 
of these our instructions, persons emigrating, 
or who have immigrated to the Island from 
India, may be entitled by rea«on of such emi- 
gr.aiing”, shall not be assented to by him 
Again, the Governor is required not to pve his 
assent to “any bill the principles of which have 
evoked serious oppo«ition by any racial, religi- 
ous or other minority. ” The recent history’ of 
Ceylon, however, shows in what deliberate 
manner there has been flouting of the provisions 
of the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Gov emor 


EXIUDITION OF INDIAN PAINTINGS IN CEYLON 

By S N C 


Abolt the tune when Pandit JawaharlaJ Nehru 
came back from Ceylon, somewhat disappointed 
in his good-will mission to win over anti-Indisn 
feelings rtpressed in the repatriation ordinance, 
a culturnl mi«sion wav sent from Bengal (o that 
di«t.ant island — that geographical pendant and 
the seat of cultural continuation of Indian 
oontinent.al civilization. It was not a mission 
of talking human agencies, but a nii«sJan of the 
silent ambassador of Art. It was a small 
collection of selected Masterpieces of Indian 
Painting from the collection of the well-lcnown 
connoi«<eur and historian of Indian Art, ilr. 


O C Gangoly of Calcutta It comprised only 
about 73 pictures, but it was a very represen- 
tative collection embracing all departments, 
phases, and schools of Indian Painting from the 
early Buddhist School* down to the new 
developments under the guidance of Dr. 
Abanlndra Nath Tagore, a fairly exp3n«ivc 
map illustrating the development of Indian 
Painting, covering a period of over two 
thousand years. The frescoes of Ajanta and 
Bagli had necessanly to be represented in 
copie*, but all the later phases, embracing the 
Pala School, the Western Indian or Gujarati 
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Schools, the Schools of Rajputana, the IIiU 
Schools of Chamba, Bashoh and Kangra and 
the Mogul School, were represented by actual 
inasterpuces typical of each phasej while the 
neo-Bcngah School wa« fullv illuHratcd by 
typical masterpieces, from the brush of Dr. 
A N. Tagore, and Mr. Nanda Lai Bosc, 
Director of the Kalabhavan, Vis\a-bharati 
The most peculiar feature of this Exhibition 
was the fact that it was sponsored and patro- 
nized by educational authorities, and keenly 
inspired by teachers of the schosla and colleges 
of Northern Ceylon who originated the inspir- 
in'’ idea of having an Art Exhibition in connee 
tion with an Educational Conference. Tins 
was a lerv hapfiy -venture and the teachers in 
Ceylon have perhaps set the first example of 
linking up Art w ith Education— an union which 
has yet to be accomplished in the fields of 
Indian Education, where Art stiH continue*, 
with some rare exceptions, to be a Forbidden 
Fruit in the Gardens of Indian Education The 
first exlubition of Indian Painting was opened 
at the Parnmeswar College Hall at Jaffna 
(northern Ceylon) bv Mr R Patrick the 
Acting Director of Education Mr. V ^cc^a- 
smgham, the Chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, made some very apposite remarks 
which are worth quoting 

"In this Eihihilion v»e fird lintory tepeitin* >tvU 
The fi«t eshibilion of »ny kind of original painii^og* 
ID Jaffn* « «ry spproptutfly a eolleotion of Indian 
Painting* The greaieM comnlimem that fonid be paid 
to Ceylon in iM Indian relationship thai it i* a 
tpoilt child of India The eiiltiiral eonqvie.t ..f pt)lon 
by India is complete and cannot b- repainate,! Ui m 
reoatntie if neees«aty. thing* miinJane we should not 
and could not divorce ourselves from spiritual and cultural 
kin«hip with India" — . , 

Mr Patrick in declaring the Exlubition 
open remarked that 

“he vfas very much impressed by the beauty of jhe 
eolleclion of Paintings she»n at the EalvbilKUt and that 
he was confident that people visiting the EahibiUon would 
„e somethiog really ^autiful It wa* esseni.al that 
teachers and students should learn to admire and appre* 
ciate Art The Northern Province Teachers A«sonslion 
has broken new grounds by orgsniiing the Eah.biUon " 

A well deserved tribute was al«o paid to 
Mr K. Navaratanam, who took an nclnc part 


in bringing over the Exhibition to Ceylon witli 
commendable aesthetic forceight and enterprise. 
The succe«“ of the Exhibition at Jaffna miiuced 
tlic Ceylon fcociety of Arts to invite the Exhibi- 
tion to Colombo, where the pictures were 
cxhibiteil for a week at the well-known Art 
G.aUdry at Colombo. Tlie Colombo Show was 
oi^anizcd by G. Mnlaya-ekliara, the well- 
known Buddhi«t scholar, and it was opened by 
Sir Baron Jayatilaka, the Prime Minister. 
The Exhibition was alto honoured by H. E. 
the Governor of Ceylon who paid a private 
visit to the show. HiS Excellency is a great 
connoi—eur of pictures and the tributet paid 
by the Governor had the inspiring effect of 
bringing lai^e crowds to the *liovv Tliat the 
citizens of Colombo, winch include a large 
number of connoi*>-curs and artists, cninc to 
offer apprechitive admiration of Indiaft Paint- 
ing-, demonstrated the spiritual link which stiU 
binds India and Ceylon together. Dr. Andreas 
Nell w-ho gave a Talk on Indian Art, in con- 
nection with the Exliibit’on happily emphasized 
on this cultural kin-hip . 

' Ancimi and Mrdiscvil An In old Ceylon was eo 
clorely linked up with arl.movemmls >a India lliat a 
tiudv of Indian Painting* i* nece»»anly helpful lo an 
under-ianding vf what la left in Ceilon— aurvivala from 
an immense quaniity in former time*. Ignorance of the 
value o( the old painiiBg* and indifference to their fate 
•nil prevail* in Ceylon is official and unofficial circle*, 
though to a let* extent than a few decade* ago India 
emerged from that slough of torpid di*regard of old Indian 
MaMcr< much earlier, greatly owing lo the appreciation 
b) Driii'h and European official and unofficials voen aided 
b> cc.s>per#noQ from Indian*. We are moving, only (.lowly • 
in Cevlnn toward- *uch a happy reahaaiion " 

Dr Nell could have added that the p.Tce of 
that slow movement ha* been considcr.ably 
accelerated by the examples of modem and 
ancicm Indian masterpiece*, represented in this 
Exhibition Buddha-gliosha, the majority of 
who-e works were written in Ceylon, had helped 
that eluld of Indian culture to pay back the 
debt that the island owed to Asoka, the Indian 
Constantine One can rea'ombly expect that 
the niotlern nrti-ts of Ceylon, led by such 
talcntcrl arti'ts as Mr. Harrj' Peiris, would, one 
day, repay the debt in tbe field of Pictorial 
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is made up of valleys and hills. Civiliza- 
tion of tlie \ alleys of Assam has under- 
gone many changes. There were Cachan and 
Ahom king=5, there ^\erc Burmese raid*, and 
border feud^, — these are all things of the past. 
Peace has come to prevail. W itn all the«e, 
there ha« not been lerj’ maiked change in the 
life, habit, cu'tom^ of folk' Ining m the hills of 
Ai«am Tliey are objects' of nnthro]M>logicaI 
study more or lcs«. We know, their ancestors 
in China end Til ft have a very old civilization 
and a highly de^elol>cd one even toda> 
History lia« it that after thej acre dmen out 
of China they canr and hid themsclics in 
Assam and Burma lull* High Mrgm tropical 
forc'ts of the on-tern Hnnalava- gave these 
exiles food and shelter Cut off from enilir.a- 
tion thc^’ settled dean ui thc«e hiU« For a 
time they h\cd entirely on fi-liiiig and hunting 
Afterward* circuinstance* comjielled them to 
grow a few catcblce by cutting a patch of forc<t 
(jiiiiin) wiiich has gradually incrca-ed «o much 
ns to become a menace to the \nllcvs Cioo<l 



Kuk.s 


old day- were tlio-ci wdan tlicrc were no ca«tc 
or Tscial di-tinctions. E\rn Pandavas roatnctl 
freely about t!ic-c hill* in their exile. One is 
inchnc<l to bclie\o the folk-talc* of Pandava 
prince* ‘wooing’ the Xaga girls when one sees 
S3-« . 


the feature* of Angami and Thangkul Nagas. 
Hills cx-commumcated them from the in- 
habitants of the vallejs and e\en from one 
tnbe and the other. E.ach tnbe occupied a hiU 
and liad its own manners, cu«toms and language. 
They inu-t have been a peace-loving and con- 
tented people at first, but later on. as eveiy- 



A Kabul amoking tiis pipe 


where else. Milage feuda .nd tribal faction* 
began to increase with the *truggle for exis- 
tence Tims de\eloped a war mentality for the 
pre-en-ation of tlieir race Xow we see nothing 
goofl III them except that tlicj- are head-hunters, 
wamcr*. -u-piciou- looking and dirty people 
•iftt. ♦«. ‘tti 'liimil. 4£.- ifc ona 

village lixe- in jieacc with the next village, 
one tribe with the other tlierc is nothing to 
worry about 

Villages are scattereel about and generally 
-ituated on bill top*, well fortified with big 
boulders. cactu«. etc against any nggre— or, and 
they are linked up by short-cut route*. Graded 
paths are di-likwl by the lull people, they 
always prefer a short-cut. 

Hill- pojiulalcil by a particubnr trilie derive 
their name from that tribe which i* further 
divnied into sub-tribe- or clans. Garo Hill* are 
occupied by the Garo-. Lu«hai hill* by the 
Lu«haKCnchar hill by the Cachari*, Khasia lulls 
In* the Kha-i*, Xaga hills by the Xagas, A^r 
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hills by the Abors, Mikir hills by the Mikirs and 
so on. 

All the hill tribes are wandering in habit. 
You may see a village on a hill-top this winter, 
next \rinter, it may ha\-e shifted itseU to 
another hill-top, five miles away. The reasons 
invariably are based on supernatural miscon- 
ception followed by some deatlis m the tillage 
or constant sickness or repeated bad han‘e*ts. 
N'illages are generally populated on pure tribal 



Kabul dancs 

basis, c.p , a village luaj eonsi-t o( onl\ 
Kacha Nagas or Lota Nagas or Tliangkul Naga' 
or Thedo Kukis, etc. Their houses arc artuti- 
cally built. A typical hou»e is a ‘ Chang ’ Uoum 
of one large room with two doors jn exlreim 
ends stuck up on bamboo or wooden support- 
Bamboos, thatch niv.1 timber posts arc ii-od in 
construction. 

Cooking, sleeping, planning arc all done in 
that room. Tlicir domosiio jiets an gtmr.i(b 
pigs and goats for wliicli there i- in%.m hK nn 
enclosure nearby. Life i» all -truggii In 
T. inter men, women and childnui .»u nil ingigcil 
in cutting a 'jlium'* Jlium> an* -own with 
paddy millet and cotton Mo-t i>i iho rotion 
supplied to Assam and Dcngnl miiHs from the 
jbunis of the hill* of A^am 

After paddy han'csl is omt real fun bep>ii< 
There is general rejoicing in tiic lulls c\rrj 
where cl-e in Indi.a. I’ots arc clcmnl nnd rice 
put in with some harks for nw beer to brew 
liter being ready, there i" general exeitmient 
in the Mll.ngc U.%ncc and mcny-m.aking are 
held in the hoo-c compound of the Milage chief 
S'lcnfices of fow 1«, pup« and goat« are made to 
npj'O.a-e the spirit* Drinking nnd merry - 
making st.arfs m real earnest. Old men and 
women, joung-ters all join m the dance. Thcic 

•Th» irm “ihum” i« spH'H lo frJIin* ^ bn of 
forrsl «nd burnin| U »hrB dry lor ciiIiiTilina )U«| M«tc 


the gong is being beaten continuously for music 
and there is singing, which may go on till early 
hours of the morning when men and women 
may be seen lying about dead drunk and trydng 
to have another drink if possible. These condi- 
tions prevail all over the hills after the paddy 
harvest. Drinking parties are given and there 
i«« always a brewed vat lying handy in a comer 
to entertain a visitor. I suppose, without a drink 
hill men would not exist. Like the French, 
tempcranco will make a hill man’s life most 
miserable. Give them meat and drink, teach 
them any religion, work them any way you like. 

Rice, salt, chillies, a few jungle lc.a\es and 
roots form their delicious diet. Now and then 
fi-'h or a wood-cock trapped by a youngster 
fomis a p-art of the menu. Me.at of fill kinds 
is oaten. Tiger*, elephants, mithnns. dog*, 
sn.akos, mice arc reb-l.cd by one or the other 
of the hill tribe*. Prob.ably a fat tummy of a 
valley man makes a lull man’t mouth watery 
loo J .Milk i- of no u<e to the hilJ men. 

Marriages and ceremonies are simple. 
Polygamy >* not practi«;d ns a rule A girl js 
taken aw.aj after p.ayment of bead* necklaces, 
mav be n few rupees, goats, fowl*, pig* or 
mnhan- If contrseted numbers of article* or 
niiimaL are not gnen by the groom, the girl’s 
father ha* a right to ^eeo^er flic daughter, may 
be wHh half a dozen of kiddie*. Such a dispute 



Anolbrt »irw ef i Ktbm danre 


may be decided by the chief and elders. 

If tlicy cant lumg nl^ut a sittlemcnt. a ca*e 
afnin-t the grooiii may Iw brought bv the girl's 
father m the court of the nKirc-t pohleal 
offieer. Diere ju-lire i. sunpte nnd sure A 
siim^O- «iquir>- 18 made and %erdicl given 
There are no end procedure cente. no coilrt 
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fees, no pleaders and no botheration. AVhen a 
vcr>' knotty problem comes «p for dicision, 
say, about a plot of land and it is difficult to 
come to a correct judgment, the parties agree 
to dn-e in a tank, whoever comes out first loses 
tiio case. Parties are quite happy with the 
verdict. They quietly nalk an ay. Here and 
there villages want to fight out a point and then 
the trouble starts. Fights and raids take place. 
The officer in charge has to rush out with a 
posse of constables and bring the parties under 
control. The greatest punishment a village 
may have is to set the whole village minus their 
belongings on fire. It is with such severe 
punishments that lull tribes are kept back from 
head-hunting which is believed to be necessarj 
to increase the spiritual forco for the welfare 
of the village. 

^Yiieis o\ viYiages are expected to go and 
report points of interest to the officer in charge 
whenever they can, otherwise, there is no agenej' 
for bringing reports from the villages. In fact, 
there is not much to report from the villages 
Some tribes are healthy while others are 
not. Death rate is appalling. Epidemics of 
smallpox are common. Tuberculosis is spread- 
ing amongst the bill tribes probably due to 



A hill-sid« Ksbui Tillage 

living in dark and dingy houses full of smoke 
and non-obser\’ance of hygienic rules. 

Generally men wear a loin cloth and a big 
home-made wrapper to cover their bodies. 
Women ha^e one-piece wrappers artistically 
woven at home and wrapped round their breasts 
and legs. Youngsters sometimes throw all their 
clotiics off when hoeing a jhum on a hot day. 
There you may sec followers of ‘Van Vagel’ 
in their natural beauty 1 

Here and there they are clian^ng their 
simple garb to expensive hats and coats but 
alas, they are not learning bow best to create 
wealth to buy those luxuries 1 


Each tribe and sub-tribe has its own 
language and there are perhaps more than one 
hundred dialects spoken in the hills of Assam. 
Very few tribes can communicate themselves 
with their neighbours of another tnbe. Un- 



kabiii huts 

fortunately no definite policy has been laid 
down for the education of the bill tribes. A 
few mission schools teach the Bible in their owm 
language wTitten in Roman character. One feels 
soriy* for the hill men when they come down to 
the \alleys to sell their produce teing cheated by 
the clever \alley traders because of their 
absolute ignorance of the language of the valley 
people Ilere is an opportunity to introduce 
the Assamese language first wTitten in Roman 
characters all over the hills of Assam in a uni- 
form manner 

Medical aid is scarce Ojhas who are 
quite ignorant of medicine, rule supreme. They 
treat by doing some sort of sacrifices and 
magic followed by a drinking party, that is all 
the treatment they know. It is these Ojhas 
who take advantage of the ignorance of the 
lull tribes and foment trouble asking them to 
revolt against law and order These blood 
thirsty Ojhas preside over ceremonies which 
arc held to celebrate slaughtering of innocent 
human beings. 

Every tribe seems to have its own ideas 
of religion There is always a fear of the un- 
known. They feel that there is something like 
the spirits over which they have no control. 
Here and tliere Olinstian missions have imparted 
to tiiem the spirit of Christianity. Each mission 
has giA'en a Bible in the language spoken by a 
particular tribe and this is written in Roman 
characters In mission schools teachers and 
pastors selected from hill men are being trained 
and taught to read these Scriptures. Thc'e 
trained men in turn go out in the hills to spread 
the gospel of Ioto and pe.ace to the hilPtribes. 
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Unfortunately these young men too educated 
in inisoion schools cannot cariy on trade with 
the outside world ns they arc ignorant of the 
language spoken by others outside the hiil^ 
There is no denying the fact that wliat 
Christian missions have done for the hill tribes 
by way of education and medical aid was 



Kxbui N*ga d»n« 


ne\er done before by any society. Thu debt 
the hill tribes ■mil have to owe for generations. 

Modes of Livelihood 
But fctill their wants are few and siiindo 
Women arc hard working. thc\- cut jhimu, hoe 
the soil ond n«hcs, plant and h-aiac'i crop' 
They rear children, do fine weaving and 
cooking The lot of the hill women is a hard 
one but they arc * jolly lot and quite unlike 
womenfolk m India Men and women earrj 
their produce for sale m ba«kot'* hung on thm 
b<ick« to the iienrc't markets m the plains below, 
imay be a di«tance of 30-40 miles through 
densely wooded lulls. 

^(a^ketab]o prwluce is cotton banana* 

E ' -oes, pieces of hand-w ON cn cloth Jar boms 
, honev, canc work, oranges In cichangc 
they buy salt, oil, tobacco for smoking and 
chewing,” tea, beads and necklaces Some miglit 
spend their entire earnings in a liquor shop. 
Having come to a distant market they must 
anyhow dispose of their produce and return 
home. Thev seldom get a squ.arc deal in a di«- 
tant and unha*pitnblc market, the tactics and 
language of which arc Nciy little rnmprebended 
bv the simple folk* of the lull*. 

' Here and there, tbev an* employed to 
ron«truct and repair mads ami bridle paths 
nmnmg through the lull* 

Hill men form cxeellant loren labour. 
Forest eontraetor* go into the bill* to exploit 
timber and employ the bill men to c.any out 
variou* operations. Witli grc.at ngret H niu«l 


be said that forest contractors seldom pay 
according to contracted rate* or don't p.ay at 
all on sonic pretevt or other. Relations become 
strained and the result sometimes is that the con- 
tractor’s elephants arc shot dead ami operation-, 
hasc to be su-pended in those remote parts of 
the hills. General nciwou'nc'* prevails o\er 
the hills and hill men non-co-operate with the 
contractors and harn-* them Without the co- 
operation of local hill population timber opera- 
tion* bceoine difTicult and cxixui-ivc. Rice and 
rations in general haac to be earned by c\pen- 
M\e iinjiorteil labour into the hills Hundreds 
of worker* from the valleys have to be taken 
into the hill-, annually (o exploit timber. Near 
.a forest camp a jhuni will bo cut and planted 
with paddv with a \ic\\ to pick up quarrels 
when elephants of the contractor will surely pet 
loose end de*troy the jlnmi Money has no 
attraction to the hill tribes and tlry cannot be 
coerced to do any work ngain't their will. Feel 
one with them, they arc your slaNc* 

Cu'sr> OF Bnckwarones* 

Cut off from civiliration the hill tribes 
really got stranded in the hills surrounded by 
cleacrer pctipic and people suffering from 
supcriorilN complex in the valleys down 
below The hill tribes eouUl not keep p.ice witli 
them in material end moral progre**. 

Tlicy eame from the jungle* niul the 
jungle- ha\o claimed tlicm a* their own 
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jhums and they hardly cared for the outside 
world Villcgc feuds always kept them busj- 
pnd on eon'tant guard No progress could be 
made. Suppre-sed and ^uinned by the valley 
men the hill tribes began to letaliatc and 
became turbulent and started head-hunting 
rauK on (he tillages m the ■^.^Iley^ The}' 
grew more 6ii«picious of strangers and murdered 



them whene^er possible Such ucrc the condi- 
tions prevailing ui As«am rvhen the proMoce 
was annexed by the British and renmmed so long 
after. To keep the hill men in check from raiding 
tl e Milages in the vcllcys, the hill districts were 
demarc.iteii and the boundaiv line was called 
the ‘ inner line’ into which no man wa« allowed 
to crO's withciit a permit and arinoil e«cort' 
from the Political Offieer-m-ebarge of the 
district. There is no free access to most of 
the districts for the \ allo} men In half 
a ccntuiy or so lull tribes ha'C cooled down 
because of the isolation policy of the govern- 
ment. The customs of these people liaxc under- 
gone little change except of those who have 
been influenced by Christian missionaries No 
other mission cared to take them over. 

Such are the conditions in which we find 
the hill tribes today. It is beginning to be 
realised that the lot of the hill tribes is hard 
and something must be done to improve it 
and that quickly. They can not be segregated 
forever. AVith the march of civilization they 
mu<t be taken along by the more advanced 
people. 

The clearing and felling of forc«ts for jhum- 
jng in the hilL h increa'ing; that is a danger of 
the first magnitude. Floods in the xallcj's are 
becoming an annual affair, tyitli the increa«e 
of population, the prc«>-ure for jliuui land- lia<5 
incre.i'ed and fore-t otficers have not been far 
behind in warning the public about the 


impending disaslcr whicli must follow when hills 
are dcmidctl of forest coxer. Going over the 
bills one is struck witli the varied climate, soil, 
altitude and kvunous vegetation of the hills of 
A«ain Kha«ia hills with their wa\y tops look 
like Scottish highlands. Naga hills have 
eCOO' to SOOO' lull tops, ilanipur has tempe- 
rate climstc all the year round. Cherrapunji, 
the heaiiest ram station m the world, is situated 
in Assam lull*. Vegetation both alpine and 
tropical meets the eye in manv hills 

Suggestion for the dexelopment of the 
hills for the benefit of the hill men in particular 
rnd valley people in general may interest the 
readers 

Forest Development 
Departmental operations hiny be under- 
tsken in forests within the 'inner line’ for the 
welfare of the hill tribes With cheap labour 
and supcrMsion and a«sured wages 'iiill men 
will be too glad to do felling, logging, rafting, 
floating of timber to the forest depots Eadi 
Milage on the bank of a floating creek can 



co-operate in the operations. Bamboos for 
e'qiort to Calcutta paper nulls can be cut and 
sold dcpartmentally too 

Collection of minor forest produce like 
agar, dial nioogra seed, lac, tea seed, Tcmiinalia 
fruits, Semul cotton, cancs, musk, skins, honey, 
live annnaK rc?in, gum, bee’s wax may be done 
departnientally. 

No supcrvi-or recruited from hill men need 
be paid more than R«. 10 per month, that is a 
docent rcsnuneration in tlie hills 

In the (icpot« logs wtU bo sold by the 
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forc'it dcpfirtment nml proper paid to 

workers. In this way all village eliiefu mil 
start taking interest in forest conservation and 
like to lioanl money and have a better standard 
of living 

All the minor forest jirofliiec will be 
collected and disposed of at the recognised 
deiwts and wages paid by the department to 
the collectors. Wages can be paid in casb or 



in kind or in both If some bill men restrict 
jliuraing they can be gi\cn ungcs in paddy 
Some forests should be constituted into Milage 
forests so tliat village chiefs might take care of 
them Hill people in this nay may learn timbei 
operations, catch ami tram elephants and keep 
them for their onn good. 

Agricultube 

There arc vast posMbilities of dctelopmcnt 
of agriculture in all its branches 

Crops 

Cultivation of potatoes, tobacco, American 
cotton, chillies, Tung oil, pine apples, etc., may be 
extended. There shall have to be established big 
nurseries and seed depots for propagation of these 
rrops at all important suhdivisional bead()uartei8 
like nhat the Forestry Commi«ion has in Great 
Britain for forest ilcvclopmciit. Co-operatim 
of doctors, overseer*, road inohanrs of hill 
districts may be sought for di'tnlmtion of 
weed and graft* Hill men should Iw trained 
ss ‘Malis’ in l.arge numbers in government 
farin*. Tcrraml cullnation shall ha\e to be 
seriously introduced in some lulls to save hill- 
sides from erosion. 


Animal iiusntNDny 

Cattle, pigx, silver fo.xcs, or mules which 
limy be rai«c<l in Manipur, ran he reared in the 
bills. Milk is disliked by the liill men but 
they can utilize milk in making Ghee. In 
iiDfwrlaiit 'bazars' Jemonsfrafions of ghee 
manufacture may be arranged for training hill 
men. Silver fox farming can be experimented 
ufion in suitable hill localities. Bee keeping 
and poultry can be introduced in places; these 
ghotild be kept in hill farms for distribution. 


Horticulture 

Assam hills can be great suppliers of fruits 
to eastern India. Khasia bills are a living 
cvaniplc for fruit growing which should spread 
all over the other hills. Pine apples, oranges, etc , 
should be pushed out from the nurseries to the 
JiilU. Apple may flourish in places. 


Special Cultivation 

Cinchona— -Assam hills (Mhow in Naga 
hills) can grow its own Cinchona, a great modem 
necessity of our time*. Naga hills have soil 



tnd climate mod lor Cinchona culllvntion. 
Fo, elorc (Digdnli,) mny bo tried on some 
high aUttude.. TiiOK oil enttnation mny he 


'“rions cpccic. 

ran ho made popnl,,. 

»cll m mme lull. At lircscnl Iiil ' 

coUiin grotiinE and tvcatiiiB only 
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I>n)USTmEs 

Carpentiy should be made compulsory 
in all primaiy and higher schools of 
the hills. Hill men ■will supply ready made 
furniture, toys, boats built from timber from 
their \'illage forests, which will command res- 
pect there. 

Baskets, mats, umbrella handles, cane sticks 
can be easily made, and with a little modern 
training by a demonstrator going round the 
villages, the hill men will work wonders. The 
department of industries has so much to do in 
these areas. 

WE.VV1KG 

Nearly all the hill women are expert 
weavers and some of them so good ilodern 
methods can be introduced for better speed and 
design. 

Marketing 

Special funds should be created to finance 
marketing of special produce brought down 
by the hill men to important batars of the 
valleys. A successful example of marketing of 
musk at Sadiya by the authorities may be quoted. 
There all the mu«k is received, labelled and auc- 
tioned after due advertisement and the price 
obtained is paid to the sellers through Govern- 
ment agency. A small fee is levied on all sales 


for the creation of a fund for welfare of the 
countryside. An experiment on these lines can be 
conducted in bazars of some districts with special 
produce such as lac, musk, canes, etc. 

EMloa-ATlON* TO THE VaLLEYS 

To remove pressure for jhum lands, surplus 
population of the hills should be coaxed to come 
down and work in the tea gardens Tliere are 
xeiy few of them emploj'cd m the valleys I dare 
say tliey will like hard labour in the gardens, but 
some will take up work seriously, others will run 
awaj'. A systematic recruitment of families 
through Government agencies should be taken up. 
It is to be hoped that some ■will get stranded and 
settle down in the x alleys for their own good and 
will make u-eful settlers like the Cacharis, Boro*, 
Rabbas, Garo«, Mins, who settled long ago in 
the plains 

The writer of this article had an opportunity 
to mox'e amongst the lull tribes of As«am exten- 
sively when he was exploring the resources of 
Manipur forests during 1932-33. He has made 
an attempt to surxey generally the life, habit, 
conditions and possibilities of improvement of the 
lull tribes m .4ssam. He will be only too glad 
(0 offer further suggestions and information about 
them if any one interested m the welfare of these 
p:oplc calls for it. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ADMSORY COaDIITTEE 
ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Reromniendalions of iMre. Kiran Bose, (he Indian RepreBenlatiie 


A prominent part was t.akcn in the discussions 
of the Adn-orj' Committee on Socml Qiiertioiih 
by Mr«. Kiran Bo?e, the rcprc-cntativc of India, 
who was unanimously elected as Raiipnrleur 
for its session which lias ju«t concluded 

. The work of the Advisarx’ Committee on 
Poci.al Questions included this year a di-ni-sion 
on matters of social work xxhicli concern public 
autlioritic^ cvcrx'wliere— the organitalion and 
administration of welfare work among young 
people, social as«i«tance, training to be gix'en to 
siKial workers. Special problems such as 
family desertion and the position of illegitimate 
children, were nl=o review e»l with the help of 
preliminan- stutbe* preparcii for the Comnnltee. 

.\nothcr problem which came under the 
Committee's notice w^as the problem of 


prostitution Here, the Committee’s work 
laid 6i>ocial emphasis upon the preventive 
a«pect . how to protect minora and young women 
from pro'-titution, and liow to rein-tate in 
society women who may have become prosti- 
tutes snd prolcct their health and ensure their 
In clihood 

The Progress Report of the Director of the 
Social Questions Section al«o formed nn im- 
portant item of di-^cu^ion. Tlic Advi«or\’ 
Committeo, morcoxrr, renewed the work of the 
Child Welfare Information Centre, a relatively 
new dejiartincnt of the Social Section of tho 
Secretariat which secures an exchange of fresh 
and accurate information between cbiUl and 
social welfare authorities of different countries. 

In order to extend this usu.al scrxice of in- 
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formation on mattcre of social organisation, Uie 
Representative of India joined the Represento- 
tiveSi of France and thd United States of 
America in expressing the hope that means 
would bo found to proceed with plans for pub- 
lishing a periodical’ review on’ social question, 
from Geneva. 

Discu'sing the 'Annual Report on Child 
Welfare proparetl by the Secretarial, Mrs. 



Mre Kitin Bose 


Kiran Ba«£> (Representatue of India) cU-enbed 
the difficulties with which the toci.d worhei 
and educationalist i» faced in India Few ai 
the institutions winch lia\c been c'-tablidiul in 
the West to deal with retarded childicn, the 
fceble-niimled or delinquents, cMst to any «oii- 
pulcrablo extent m India Those who wi'-h to 
deal witli incntnl di-casc from the modem 
scientific point of Mew arc faced with great 
liandicaps in tcriTi« of the current public n)>ininn 
of the country. 

“UnleB* and until we free compulrarr eJuca- 

1105 m Indis it will be diSciih lo solve the many wial 
problems confronting the authorities ihere today.” 


During the discussions' of the Advisory 
Comroittco on -the Legal Aspects of Illegitimacy 
nod on the Social Position of tlic Unmarried 
Mother and her child, Mrs. Kiran Bose took 
fhe opportunity of describing in some detail the 
provdsions made bylaw and custom ’ in tho 
differenl comumnities of India for tJic legal 
portion of the illegitiinatc child. Here, she 
remarked, the problem was complicated by Uic 
cxMenco of the caste syetem but public opinion 
was ticcoinmg aware <if rocia! <iite‘lion« generally 
Slid nsi inclining tounrd- reform in modern 
term**. 

Mrs Uc-c al-o participated m tlu di-cu"- 
Mon on the qtu-tion as to wliat sort of training 
was lo be provided for pcr>-Dns engaged in social 
wOik. She al‘0 fiirni-licd special mfonnation 
s Iwut condition‘- particular to countiij# of the 
I'a-t, when the Aifvi-ory Coinniittce on Social 
Quc-tion- concerned it-clf with the discu—ion 
of the problem of pro«tituticn and nua-urc- 
for it« prevention, with ‘pcniil rtftrcnc? to 
minors. 

On Mrs Bo*e'b recommendation* the 
A(lvi'«r> Coininittcc added to ‘ its It-t of 
(orrc'piindmg nu-inbcr*, the Xntjoiml Coiitin) 
of Women m India, to act for three jear* a- 
from IWO. 

Before the Advi^orj’ Committee eoncludcd 
It' <lc!>b'‘r&tion', it paid tributes to tlie dili- 
gi-nee of Mrs Bo'C wlio, as tlic Rapporteur, 
had drawn up the report reviewing lie work 
anil decisions of tlie Committee 

Mr« Bo-e has «ubmittid a «ep irate report 
to the Government of India in which «he ha- 
drawn attention to a mimbir of import.ant 
-uggestions, the acceptance of wliieli -he bclieve- 
wuuld make India's iiartiripation in the work 
of the Ixiaguc Committic-. “mb n- tlu 
Ndvi-orj' CcnimittPO on Soeml Que-ticm*. active 
and effective Siie i- dcfimtelv of the opinion 
that even m such tcchnKal n-peets a- the 
-ocial work, the Lesgue's .utivitici -how- little 
lelation to nn«tcrn. partjciilaily Iinban, rondi- 
titn- Tlie e—entiailv leginual character of 
tlu Ixaguc'- Mjcnl aotivitic'-, -lie feel-, restrict- 
the «eopc of mternation.al co-operation and 
stand- m the wav of rcpre-entative- of Indi.v 
contnbuting wortliily and fully in the di— 
cus-'ions of the pcculi.irly rurojK'.iii problem- 
before the League eominiltee* The League’s 
activitic*. particularly thn-e relating to work 
in the socird direction, -he urge®, should be 
characlerised by their practicrl utility and 
universality. She suggests in her report'to the 
Government of India that, m place of tlic 
present indifferent policy towards the work 
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and activitic* of the League, a pO'itU^ policy 
is called for under ^\hicli they should instruct 
Indian delegates to League Committees to lea\e 
Ho manner of doubt on the point that no study 
or in^c^tigation undertaken by the technical 
organisations of the League would be regarded 
-as complete and international in its charactci 
unless It took Indian conditions and needs into 
account. 

She has also suggested that tho Govern- 
ment of India should, as m her own case, 
maintain continuity of India’s representation 
on League Committecfi by sending the same 
delegate for at least two consecutive years, for 
she maintains that positions of influence in 
League Committees are naturally shared among 
delegates who represent their countries year 
after year and whose exporience and knowledge 
of the peculiar procedure in methods of work 
•enable them to play an important part in the 
'Committee’s deliberations 


One of her suggestions, made in her report 
to the Government of IndiOf related to the 
appointment of the Representative of India on 
the Advisorj' Conmuttce on Social Questions as 
advisor to tlie Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembl5*, 

In her report sho has also stressed the 
desirability of the Representative of India on 
the Advisory Committee on Social Qusetions, 
receiving the brief well m advance of the date 
of the meeting at Geneva so as to enable the 
Indian delegate to study and digest the impli- 
cations of the problems on the agenda as 
re\ealed by discussion with prominent Induan 
social workers and Government e.xperts on 
social questions m India. Sirs. Bose’s report 
to the Government of India concludes with a 
plea for adequate publicity arrangements which 
would keep the public in India informed of the 
p-art India’s representatives were playing in 
international discussions at Geneva. 


MLLAGE DIPROmiEKT IN SURAT DISTRICT 
By DURLABHJI PRAGJI 


The District Local Board of Surat m Gujerat 
jia'^scd a resolution on July 23. 1938, appointing 
a Committee to draw up a scheme of ‘^Village 
Improvement Week.” The Committee tliere- 
upon prepared a scheme and it was sanctioned 
by the Bo.'ird at its meeting held on Septem- 
ber 9, 193S In pursuance of the scheme, a 
leaflet giving an account of the reasons for 
starting the 'cheme, its objective, as also the 
detail* of the scheme wa* published and disfn- 
buted in the whole District It would not be 
out of place to gjvc a short re«ujnc of the 
rca«on« for launching this scheme Tlie Dis- 
trict Local Board's main activities are at 
preent confined to the construction and re- 
pairs 01 the major Taluka roads, to the roam- 
temnee of 12 human and G vetenn.nry di*- 
pen'.irie- and to running the vaccination 
department. It will be seen from tbi« that 
the activitie* of the Distnct I-ocal Board 
Jianlly touch the fringe of the village problem®. 
Milages are in the same condition a« Ihej* were 
ISO years ago Tlic condition of the adllage 
road*, the sanitation of the village® and the 
condition of water supply are far from sati— 
factorj". It i« the opinion of thi? Board that 
•the condition of the rillagcs will not be Wter, 


unless the nllagers themseliTs reali«e their 
sense of duty to these requirements. In order 
to do this, vast propaganda would be neccs- 
sarj' The Milages may be improved and 
made habitable only if the villagers become self- 
reliant m the matter of the improvement of 
tiicir milages If the District Local Boanls 
have done some serMcc to the village people, 
a great amount of disserMce has been in- 
directly done to them on account of the 
existence of these institutions People have 
come to depend upon Government or the Local 
Board for all their common amenities. Unless 
this sense of dependence was removed and the 
people were made to realise the value of self- 
help, no improvement m the condition of thc-e 
villages would be po«ible. If India is on the 
one hand poor, its immense man power i® 
lying dormant If this dorm.ant man power 
were to be stirred up and ritalized and made 
to work for the common good the result would 
be wonderful. The apathy of the village 
people to their common needs in respect of 
Milage improvement bom out of iltspondcncv 
due to poverty has to be remoicd Thi* 
could be done only by vigorous propaganda. 
The main point of the was • ‘ as 
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the rural people were cot in a position to pay 
more taxes for the improvement of their 
villages, all able-bodied adult men and womcu 
acre to give free their manual labour for 
seven days in a year according to their con- 
venience and also to give free the services of 
their carts and bullocks for the same penod 
for improving the villages. By their manual 
labour they could do the earth-work for 
their village loads, and abo improve the 
sanitation of the villages. The semees of the 
carts and bullocks could be utilized for making 
their roads pucca by bringing road materials 
from the nearest khada or rivers. Accordingly 
a seven days’ work programme was laid down. 
The formal celebration of the week was to be 
made from 6th Apnl to 13th April, but the 
people were advised to take up works according 
to their convenience The programme for the 
formal week was this : 

The first four days were to be devoted to 
the execution of some jmpro\ eraent of the road 
or other iNork of permanent utility The fifth 
day ivas to be used for improving the sanilarj’ 
condition of the Milage All the a^-long 
rubbish m the village was to be removed and 
any uncleanlmess near the wells and other 
sources of ^ater supply nas to be done away 
nith The sixth day nas meant for and 
named as tree plantation and industrj’ day 
People were expected to do some work 
which would add to their income The last 
day of the week was the celebration day 
meant for enjoyment. Children’s sports were 
to be organized in the morning and the evening 
V.&S to be devoted to holding public meeting' 
when a stock of the prexiou- year's work wa« to 
be taken and a programme for the next voar’s 
x\ork laid down Resolutions about social and 
other reforms could a1«o be pas«ed at these 
mcetinfr* People could also baxe Bbajans. 
dramatic perfomianccs by students and nlhei 
rmvi'cnients 

The modus operandi for s^Jrce^sfully 
carrxing out all the items of the pro- 
eVamme in the 770 tiflogcs oj Ihc Disfncf was 
not possible without a x'ast organization 
Taluka Committees for each of the eight 
Talukas with a President and one or two 
Sccretancs were formed and tbe'e Talnka 
Committees formed Village Committees in as 
many x-illages as they pos<>ibly could All 
till-* was done in the course of the President’s 
tour 

The apathv of the xillagcrs was to Iw 
rrmoved and as ob=en-ed above the xillages 
had to be stirred up and x’italized to carry 


througli this tcliemc. The President of the? 
District Local Board had in the first instance to 
carr>' on vigorous propaganda to carrj" out this 
object. Tliree out of the six working days of 
the week were therefore set apart for x-i«iting 
one Taluka. A regular programme of the 
xdllagcs to be visited and of the time and place- 
of the public meetings was prepared and 
pubi«hed beforehand in the whole Taluka,. 
so that the public of the neighbouring villages 
might .attend the public meeting*. I am clad to 
be able to report that wonderful awaicening 
was observed during this tour as these meetings- 
used to be attended by large crowds of people, 
some of whom had come from long distances- 
The people took it to be a phenomenon that 
the President, District Local Bo-ard, was x’isiting 
small out of the way villages and explaning to- 
them the real condition of the District Local 
Board and the duty of the people to their 
own xillaecs The following points were u«ed 
to be emphasised in these public meetings : 

(1) The detJiled fipjre* of ihe income of ihr 
Di«(nct Local Do&rd »ere fiien to the people It was 
also eipla ned lo the public as to how this loeonie wa« at 
pre*eBi ‘peBt by the Board. This clearly and eraphali- 
tally brought home lo the public the titter straitened* 
iinencial eoniiien of the Board The people for the firat 
lime realiwd why the Board was unable lo spend any- 
thing towards the unproremeni el tillafres. 

(2) The whole acbeise of Village ImpcoTement We*k.' 
was eiplained at ibe public mretinga aa also why it waa 
necessary to carry out ibe scheina through aelf-help 

(3) As the Board proposed to levy an additional 
Local Fund Cess of one pice per rupee of assessment, 
for the purpose of the expansion and improvenenl of 
primary educaiioo, public opinion bad to be cultifatrd* 
in favour of accepting this additional taxation. 

(4) Id villages «ith backrard population, the evtli- 
of drinking were explained to the people as also wby 
Covernmenl undertook this reform Erst for the good of' 
the public. 

<5) The responsibilities of the voters in respect 
of their soles were brought home lo the public. It was- 
also explained to them that no deiDOCtacy could be- 
successful unless the voters knew ibeir responsibility in 
th s matter 

i61 The advantages of working en ma$«e for the- 
siplifl of villages »ere b1«o explained at these public- 
meetings. 

(7) The various ameliorative measures which the 
present popular Cosernment was adopting were also- 
pointed out and explained lo the public. 

(8) Tlie necessity tor the agriculturists to lake to- 
some bandicraft, such as. -spinning, paper-making, etc- 
was explained lo the audience at these meetings The fact 
that unless the agriculturists paid more attention to 
calUe.lireedinp it wss not possible to improve the material 
condition of the farmers, was brought to their notice. 

200 imblic meeting' mu't have been helil 
in the whole Di'trict which were nttended by 
the people of other xillagca in good numbers and I 
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•50 it could be said that the message of self-help 
given by the District Local Board was conveyed 
to the whole District of 770 villages. 

Besides the Taluka and Village Com- 
mittees, the co-operation of the ofBcials was 
also sought for, for the successful carrying out of 
the scheme. The scheme was first approved by 
the Government through the Revenue Depart- 
ment and that Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government issued necessary orders 
to the officials to give all possible help m the 
matter. I am glad to report that all Gmcm- 
ment officials in the various departments fully 
< 0 ' 0 perated with me. But for the help of the 
Alamlatdars and the Circle Revenue Inspectors 
the removal of various encroachments would 
mot have been possible. 

The Vice-President of the District Local 
Board and the Chairman of the Ivocal Board 
Taluka Committees worked' whole-heartedly 
and devoted a lot of their time and eneigy to 
the carrying out of this scheme All the 
Members of the District Local Board accom- 
■panied the President, District Local Board, 
during the latter’s tour in their respective areas. 
The District was divided into as many areas 
jis the number of members and each member 
was asked to look to the works of Village Im- 
provement in the inllages mthin the area allotted 
to him This duty was also fairly discharged 
,on the whole. 

Leaflets on the following subjects were 
published and distributed in the villages . 

(1) A icatemeDt at tbe income eipeoditure of 
the Board and its maio actiriciea and a scheme for 
■* Village Improvement Week.’ 

(2) Resolutions of the ‘Village ImprOTenieiil 
"Week ’ Committee formulating a prize scheme for works 
done la connection with Village Improrement Scheme and 
for the inauguration of the ‘ Village Improseinent Week.’ 

t3> Village sanitation and how it can he mannmzied. 

(4) An appeal to all the Congre-a Workers in ibe 
District to coJJperite in the scheme of Villase Impriwe- 

IS) Suggestions and instructions to the vllsge 
people regarding the points to be borne in mind wbile 
doing earth-work of a road or excavating tank. 

(61 A (lesh appeal to the rillape people re-»Bsn»ng 
their attention to the Board'* ' Village Improrement 
.Scheme ’ and the leaflets already published, and rriraestutg 
them to lake itp the work ol improvement of tbe vnHages 
if not alrcadv done, and to observe instructions i««iied 
by the Board regarding MDiiation, rarlh-woik of roads, 

(7) Songs specially tomposed in connection with 
■*Village Improvement Scheme.’ 

(8) Sugpe«t!nns as to the step* to be taken after 
watth work of a road to reader « tnudless, etc. 


(9) Village sites and Padars (or open lands ju*t 
outside It) and the steps to be taken to improve them 

(10) Tree-plantation and its importance in YiUage 
life. 

(11) Necessity of having trench-latrines for every 
home in the villages «..d the present insanitary condition in 
their absence. 

The services of the Primary Education 
Department proved valuable in popularising 
the Scheme. The teachers were instructed 
by the District School Board to bring enthusiasm 
in the people by taking out prabfiat phemes 
of students 'Diis was instrumental in bringing 
about great enthusiasm in and awakening among 
the people In some villages, the school 
teachers took the initiatnc m starting Village 
Improvement Works. The lady teachers and 
the girl students also gave substantial help 
in cleamog the villages It was a novel thing for 
the people to see the educated ladies and girl 
students removing the rubbish from the villagc- 
It was an object lesson to the village people 
VT 1 self-help A donor had nwn 6 prises of 
Rs 5 each for composing the best songs on 
Village Improvement Scheme. A Committee 
of the School Board aiiarded the prizes to the 
best composers and these songs on Village 
Improvement were sung in the prabhat pherriea. 

Achievement or the Scheme 
The mam objective of the Scheme was to 
improve tbe condition of the villages in res- 
pect of Milage roads, sanitation, etc., bv 
self-help I shall, therefore, deal first with 
the direct results of the movement and the in- 
direct results will be treated later 

I ImPROVEJIENT of VlLLlGE Roujs 
Tlie work of improving the roads wa« 
carried out in 362 villages out of 826 v^Uagei 
of ihe District. In view of the fact that there 
IS a large number of -villages of backward 
Raniparaj (or Hill tribe) people m Jlandvi, 
Pardi and Chikbh Talukas, the response 
of the people can be considered to be 
satisfactory It will al«o appear from the 
facts that the total cost of the work done 
by the people comes to Rs 1,32,452. Having 
regard to the fact that the District Local Board 
spends only about Rs. 70, OCX) per year towards 
the maintenance of the main roads of the 
District, the quantity of work turned out by 
the people them«elves is really encouraging, 
specially as the scheme of self-help was intro- 
duced for the first time in the District. As 
rcgaixb the nature of the work done the 
following details are sufficiently evplanatoiy’i 
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1. Estimated value of the earth- 
work done (or the village roads . 

2. Estimated value of metal, gravel, 
murutn and sand u'ed for the 
improvement of the new roads 

3. Estimated com of building nalaa 
and other constructions 

Total 


Iiijproveincnt Week was set apart for t!ii=^ 
Rs 1,01,576 purpose. A leaflet on village cleanliness was 
also isviuea and distributed m the village. In 
accordance with the instructions contained in 
" ‘ the leaflet, the people were advised to clean 

„ 9,931 the whole village-site and reino\e all the- 

refuge to a di«tnnt place and bum it. Tlic 

Rs. 1,32,452* gubject of cleanliness is one which requires daily 
A lealiet MBtaming itislputlions lor making »ork and Ml, lone before the day Caed for to 
^ j , ii-ryo iectivMl for purpose, the work of removing the dirt from 

neiv roads ol S Z to vil ages ivas started in many villaces, 

to gn, dance “ f "f !® Local Board schools, 

ovemeere were idso *9, , ,? neonle in Parties of groim-up students in tlie schools 

carding o i i object lesson and the people apprecisted the 

leaflet could be Ksued late j . Yillace« done The public realized the advantages 

It was not fully availed of b>^ cleanliness. The day of cleanliness was 

H Sefme be Lid to bt satisfactory. It is oton-ed in OT5 villa^s in to District. These 
tiicreio , AWrvfliwvn fhe efforts though spa«mc^ic had thciT own valuc in 

p°eSpIe nill com? to leari to toclinique ot anakenmg the public sen-e to the "cw-filv of 

or,t. nemy «P Lrs’LSS file's ic 

,m.d?marLqmrLM; -f doing these 

r.tt most tore roads are locheU and JXnb«y SSkiSr,”cf Sfe^e'nLi^^ 
therelerc toS J" ' "“f f “ “ insanitaD' as mater is nlloned to In, rollected 

inconvemsnee in ™d mg through thS, and mud is formed These insanitary surroiind- 
LSu road" “ill hme to be stiffereil till they >as» "ore improved m many villages, 
are made pueca by spreading over them such 
road material as gravel, sand. *.an/tcr or 
Bhatha. Emphasis wtU be laid thi« year on 
the importance of making these road- pucea in 
the next monsoon But there arc two dirce- 
tioQS in which the people of these villages ex- 


3 SrORTS DVY « 

The last day of the week was set apart as 
a ^po^ts day. The mam object of doing this 
w!vs (hat ordinarily village life ha's becomo 

jous lu vv.iihi. i"“i - - tlull There are no organized sports or other 

lect help either from the Government or the amu«emcnts to put hie into the public. In 
■District l^ca! Board The collection of order to remove this dullness and the general 
materials involves some expenditure but (he s-pint of de^pondeney prevailing in the villages, 
neonlc * arc unable to meet thi« exiven- (he la»t dav of the week was fixed up for sports, 

diture If they are given some small grant* On tlu< day the front portion of the houses were 

for (lie collection of materials people mil to be fullj- swept and cleaned People were 
w’iUin'’ly bring the matcrvals on the road site ndvi<cd to adorn their hou'c-front* with 
and spread it The other matter m which •' gatluas " nr Swastikas and jirobhot phcrrics 
help is required is the con«tn’rtion of «m.a11 reciting Village Improvement song* were to go 
nala*, culverts and putting up llume Pipes for lound the whole village. The raommg was to be 
drains These works cannot be done b>' manual devoted to *port* The school tc.ichors were 

labour alone They will require some money jq a kading part in the«c activitic®. 

to be spent and the people cannot spare money ^cre to be invited to «cc the sport* of 

for the work* Tlic Government it i* submitted (he school children and adult*. Prizes were 
should s.anction a special grant for this purpt^ to awarded to the bc«t sporttinen In the 
Fo that it mav be an encouragement to the afternoon public meeting was to be held in every 
de«ervmg people who have c.amed out such ^diarrc where a numher of rc'olution* recardmg 
work* hy self-help. the iinprovcincnt of the village in 'variou* 

waj*s were to be passed In the evening, 
2. IvirROVTMEXT OF ^ ILL-VCES IN RESPECT Rlnjans were to rceitcd, or where po'*ihle, 
OF Fvvttatiov dramatic jicrfomiance might be held for the 

A* ob'CTveil ahov e, one special day out of village people. Tlii* day w a* ob«erve<l in 27(> 
the week fixed for the celebration of tlie Village villapi*. It will take some years before the 
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present dull atmosphere of the village is changed 
and liveliness is brought into it; 

(4) The Tree-pl.\>:tation and 
Smu.l Ca^rrs D\y 

In the first place the date fived for this 
was ill-suited to tree-plantation. Trees could 
be properly planted during the monsoon and 
people v.-crc advised to do this part of the pro- 
gramme then. As regards encouragement 
to crafts, nothing appreciable could be done 
Honever, the Village Improvement Committee 
IS considering this matter 

Indirect benefits of the scheme 

I. A great awakening was brought about 
by the vigorous propaganda carried on. The 
spirit of helplessness and despondency prevail- 
ing among the masses was removed 'Die people 
realised Tor the first time that if they could 
itiatiage to work in. co-operation and in mas«, 
much could be done by self-help. For the 
acliievcimcnt of an object, faith id the cau«e has 
first to be created among tho«e who have to 
cany out the object. Thu faith 'aa« created in 
the public and a« a re-ult tlie villages started 
doing work long before tlie formal celebration 
of the w cek. 

2 T^e people of the district hatl 
absolutely no idea about the resources of the 
Board and its actn ities They for the 
first time came to know the income of the Board 
from various sources end how it wo' being spent 
by the Board Tlie result of this was twofold 
In the first place the people realised how in- 
adequate the resources of the Board were and 
why the Board was unable to meet the 
numerous needs of the public Further, the 
people began to take greater interest in the 
affairs of the Board. All unauthorised and un- 
reasonable criticism of the Board ceased Upto 
now the people entirelj depended even for small 
requirements in respect of village amenities on 
the District Local Board This wa= a ground- 
ing to make the people self-reliant and the 
spirit of self-help was imbibed by them People 
realized for the first time that they were 
capable of doing many things if they were so 
inclined. This moral uplift is the greatest 
achievement of the Scheme. 

(3) Since the pa=«ing of the Primary 
Education Act in 1923, there has been no 
evpansion of priraaiy education during the 
last 16 years It is no exaggeration to say 
that this has been the dark age of primary 
education. During this long period there has 


been an increase in the number of children 
attending schools by more than 5000 
children In spite of this for want of funds the 
Board could not appoint even one extra teacher 
or open any new school The School Board had 
to contribute ^ share of tlio expenditure in all 
such matters; but the Board had no funds from 
which this could be done. The Local Board 
schools hod to be run with a shortage of about 
100 teachers. One can imagine what an 
amount of harm mu«t luavc been caused to the 
cause of primary education in the District. 
Further, there are nearly 150 small villages in 
the distnct which have no school The people 
pf these villages have been paying Local Fund 
Cess w ithout any return This was highly 
iniquitous. In order to remove these short- 
comings it was absolutelv nccessaiy to impose 
some additional tax Tlie Board proposed to 
levy an .additional Local Fund Cess of three 
pies over and above the one anna ccss levied at 
present. But the present Board wanted to 
establish a convention that no such tax should 
be levied without the con«ent of the taxpayers 
concerned .Advantage was, therefore, taken 
of the propaganda done for the Village 
Improvement IVcck In the 200 public meet- 
ings held m tne large villages at which the 
pcopUt of the neighbouring villages al«o 
attended, the whole position m reg.ard to 
pnmaiy education wa* explained to the public 
and tho-e present were asked to give their 
opinion on the proposed taxation by show of 
hands 1 am glad to be able to state that tho 
public supported the proposals in all the 
intelings It is true that people are not m 
a po«ition to pay any additional tax. but two 
causes contributed m inducing the public to 
give their consent The first cause was an 
assurance given that the proceed* of tho addi- 
tional tax were to be reserved for the 
devxlopmant and expansion of pnm.arj* educa- 
tion and the second cause w a<= the *ouiid 
common sense of the people who realised the 
necessity of the mea'ure 

(4) The village road works costing about 
a lakh and a quarter rupees are the direct result 
of the scheme but the new road® were 
originally so narrowed by encroachments 
that but for the good sense of the people and 
the hearty co-operation of the Revenue 
Officers, the problem of vndening these streets 
would have been insoluble. Most of the road* 
made were so narrow tint hardly one cart 
could pa««. People in most ca-es voluntarily 
remov^ encroachments but even thi* would 
not have made the roads sufficiently wide. But 
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willingly Ka\c away tlieir valuable 

linvutc liinch required for widening tin* road^. 
TiioM* who know village life have experience of 
the way in which people figlit for small areas of 
land and how they rum theni«clveg In this fight. 
It a wemderful phonomenon that these very 
peo))le willingly parted with their valuable 

lnn<i« for a public cnu^c. In certain cares the 
Revenue Autborltie-i were helpful in getting the 
•encroachments removed Not only age-long 

•encroachments were thus removed, hut the road« 
were sulTicicntly widened in many ca*e9. TTiis 
was one of the results of the scheme. 

t5) In villages mainly inhabitod by back- 
•ward people addicted to drinking, the evils of 
•drink and the pre«ent prohibition policy 

‘Of the Government were fully explained. Thc-e 
people fully supported the Government policy 
and appeared to bo anxiou* to have prohibition 
intrcHluced in tlieir villages as early as 
pos'ible. 

(6) As a member of the Anti-Corruption 
Committee I took advantage of the propaganda 
done for the Village Improvement Week 
•Scheme and explained to the public at tlic 
200 public meetings held, how Govomment 
wished to remove the prevailing corruption. Tlic 
responsibility of the people for this evil was 
brought homo to them and they were asked not 
to tempt any Government OtTicer by offering 
bribe or other inducement In my opinion 
the public has got to be educated in this 
-matter and if tho work done in the year in 
this direction is continued in future >ears, I 
feel confident that tlie ev il w ill bo sub-tantiallv 
leduced 

(7) The Village Improvement \Ve<k 
Scheme has been in-trumental m removing 
party factions in »omc villages Ma^s co- 
•operation work is not po«sible unless the partv 


faction* nre ronovtil from the villages, ^ffiny 
1 ‘ucli factluns were r<iiiove<l in order to carry 
tlmnigh till* eelicine. Some of the vlllag^‘t^ 
which fouhl not make up the parly quarrels, 
fnihd to work out the scheme. 

(8) In the villogrs. there art* v.ariou< classes 
of |>eopte such as the liigJicr c!a•^es con’-isUng 
of Drulmiins, Pntidars, Banias, etc, and the 
backward classes such as Dublas, Kolis, 
•Ilanjans. etc. A gre.at fen‘e of siiiKTiority 
and inferiority exists in tlic^«e various classes of 
pc-oplc. It is highly desirable that the in- 
equality prevailing in these classes should be, 
as far as practicable, reduced to the minimum. 
In the scheme of tlie Village Improvancnt 
Week, all classes of people high and low were 
cxi»ecte<I to work shoulder to shoulder. Tills 
sort of work done in ma®s goes a great way in 
reducing the present inequality. I have myself 
seen Ilarijans working with the people of the 
higher cLa»«c« The pre*ent inequality 
iwtwccn the higher and the lower classes would 
be reduced to somo extent where work is done 
by all the people in a body. The Scheme has, 
therefore, been instrumental in partly removing 
disparities It has thus a levelling infiuenec. 

Tlie above is a short resume of tho achicfve- 
ment of the scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week Before 1 conclude, I may say that the 
programme of this scheme extends to five years 
and I am ;u8t is«umg a statement of the work 
to be done in tho second year. As regards 
^!andvl Taluka, m which ver>’ little work was 
done in the year under report, the matter is 
receiving our serious consideration, and we shall 
try our be<t to do better work there in the second 
vear But the difficulties there are great on 
iccount of the backwardness of the aboriginal 
IKipulafion and otlier people and also for the 
paucity of workers. 


RESEARCH IN APPUED CIVICS : A GAP IN STUDY 
By S- K. DEY, I. c. s. 


The gro%\ th in the study of the sociai sciences — 
of Politics, Economics and Sociologj* — has been 
remarkable in recent years; an ever-increasuig 
number of students is attracted to our Univer- 
sity courses in these subjects ^Vhat is, how- 
ever, even more remarkable to an observer, 
placed as I am. is the singular lack of contribu- 
tion by men trained in these courses to the 
analysis and solution of the numerou* concrete 
problems which beset us in these spheres I 
believe there is a v^ndespread and acute cons- 
ciousness of the urgency of these problems and 
the threat they offer to the ordered progress of 
society and the creative happiness of its 
members. As may be only expected, the 
classes who are directly faced with these prob- 
lems are the men in actue public life — the 
professional politicians, and the public sen'ants 
who run the administratn e machine — the exe- 
cutive officers of Government These arc the 
classes whose normal avocations bring them 
into immediate and intimate contact with the 
strains and stresses which arise from mal- 
adjustments 10 the social economy. These are 
also the classes which represent the two organs 
of the State, the legislative and the executive, 
from which ameliorative State action ex-pect- 
ed to flow. The clamour for redress, tliereforc, 
surges round them in the first instance. 

But the function of the legi«Iature is the 
final enunciation of policies, the authoritative 
prescription of remedies for civic iHs The 
penuanent civil service stcp^ in at a still later 
stage and is concerned with the execution of 
policies already laid down and the carrying out 
of the treatment after it has been once pres- 
cnbcil An adequate comprehension of the 
problems themselves, a correct diagnosis of the 
di^ca-e for which a cure is sought, represent 
earlier stages of vital importance, which arc 
in danger of being overlooked. It is unneces- 
sary* to dilate on the point that a complete 
understanding of the background and inlcr- 
actions of the social maladjustments calling for 
teiwe\ly is the first requisite to reform We 
liave no separate agency for this purpose Tlit 
diagnostic function is somehow exi>cctcd to be 
performed by a harassed legislature and au 
over-worked executive. Yet, it is a function 
which require-* patient research, careful study, 
jienetrating analysis and a comprehensive grasp. 
An adequate discharge of these duties calls for 


certain qualities in the functionaries as well as 
certain conditions under which they function.- 
For one thing, it demands theoretical equipment 
of a high order and the capacity for detached 
observation, for another, ample t'rae for sus- 
tained and iindislracted labour. 'Neither the 
qualities nor the conditins may be postulated 
of the machinery which by implication is asked 
to shoulder this obligation today Intelligent 
legislation and planned administration pre- 
suppose a sound theoretical groundwork fur- 
ni«hed by a special agency which enjoys the 
facilities I have indicated above. 

Tile lack of a research agency la a handicap- 
to anv dcmociacv. It is possible to argue that 
ihe -ctbaek suffered bv demoeracies in recent 
inres i« paitly attributable to this vital and 
significant gap m their civic organization. 
Autocracie* can ignore the clamour for imme- 
diate results, legislate without hurry and initiate 
long-range policic* No popular Government 
can command such privileges. It might be 
noted however that the need for investigation 
imo sociological phenomena as a basis for sound 
State action has not been altogether without re- 
cognition in the older democracies. I am not 
aware if a fully equipped civic research service 
has been set up m any country as yet to- 
organise the theoretical inatcnal for the shap- 
ing of legijlative and administrative policies. 
But there a large .and steady stream of litcr.i- 
tiire poured forth from the academic centre- of 
a country like England on current public i«suc': 
which goe- a con«idi,rabic way to fulfil thi- 
nced These studies arc not partisan Tlicy 
are not scientific and their pnncipal object is 
dissemination of knowledge by analysis 
of the fundamental- of a question. Tlicir 
influence on public thought and political 
action I- undeniable Josiah Stamp, Harold 
I.a>ki and John Maynard Keynes arc three 
names which leap to the mind in this connec- 
tion There arc countless others, perhaps not 
so well C'tnblishcd in reputation. The titles of 
contributions appearing in any seriou« British 
}>encKhca! will bear testimony to their activitv. 
Tlicn there arc post-graduate students' organi- 
z.-itions of a permanent char.'icter carrying on 
continuou- researches into current problems and 
publishing their rc-'ulta in inform.ativc bulletins 
and brochures. I believe there is collaboration 
between the Economics Schools of London and 
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■Cambi-iciee in n rcrmancnt enterprise of this vital gap in our civic equipment Else, legis- 
natiirc. A survey’ ol conditions in the County lotion must he nlloiied to ilrilt tliroush matc- 
of London by such voluntary academic agency sliift palliatives, and administrative tntrgies 
vas also undertaken, and has been yielding data fritter^ away in vain attempts to the 

of immense value to the legislator and rctomier. ontyrd symp oins ol deep-seated disharmonies 
TliC'C investigations are, of course, purely on- in the body politic, . I 

.official and honorary. The direct contnbution Our Universities have been teaching the 
of the State in this sphere is confined to the Social Sciences for several decades now and 
publication of statistical informations, sncli as gencyions of student.. In largely yrea-cd 
the figures supplied by the Board of Trade, and ymbers in recent years, have passed put of 
m reports of nj lioc enquiry eoinraittccs them wift lilgli academic distinction in the 
annomted by the Government from time to study of political philosophy and econpmie 
time The 4atc might conceivably organitc a theory. These men may be presumed to li.ive 
separate official department for theoretical re- the neccaiy- training for contributing to the 
'seSreh into current problems With the pro- analysis and understanding of our practical 
enlargement of the scope ol Sitale erne problems \et the paucity ol such con- 
L'lvity and L increasing complexity of the tnbulion is remarkable There is some amount 
Soblems It IS called upon to solve, the setting ol writing and public-spcaking, but there arc 
p of a permanently operative research machi- usually tainted witl. partwanship and sentiment, 
nerj- for sociological investigations may become They are polemical, declamatop-. demagosc 
ndTspcn.able ii the future Such a depart- The scientific imesligation of the teamed 
^wnt hones er can never a-pire to bo more student is nearly non-existent. I suspect that 
than a central body concerned only with the the fault does not lie so much with our students, 
wndcsl national l-sues and co-ordinating the I recall ray own undergraduate days about 
wmrk of honorary investigators engaged on fifteen years ngo when my economics study 
Sfic regional problems. The need for non- consisted of texts by men like Marshal , Figou, 
woSc will thus temaia, both because of and Taussig, who built up their generalisations 
tlm magnitude of the field to be eovered and from post-lnduslnal Rctohition experiences of 
n -o to ensure complete independence to the freely empet. me societies Our acqunralance 
nuirics undertaken And the Universities ol with the problems of our owTi cconoimo life w as 
eonntrv will continue to shoulder the biggest confined to one onimbus treatise claiming Hie 
^ J 1 1 title of Indian Economice and a few Dlue- 


eliare of such work 


The voung experiment in democracy that Books Tlie former was entirely superficial 
h'Li been started in this country need* to take end niorclv descriptive, a pcrploMiig nmalgum 
flceount of this situation m good tune The of de-ulton* Mtalopumg and apologetic patrio- 
neriK even in the nostcni deiiiocrncie« mth tl^m. while the latter were hardly more useful 
llipir Iona exponcncc, seasoned tradition® and as keys to the understanding of the underlying 
vn«t resources are serious As T am writing interplay of force® in the situation. It was 
this naner now, I find in the editorial columns Kcync'. I think, who said that the principles of 
of the" Statesman of today, the 15th of March, economic® provide no more than an apparatus 
a reference to the same problem a' it eincrpe® of thought Our teaching implied that its res- 
in tlie European democracies It is occe-'aiv iK)n«ibility ended with the entrusting of this 
to realize that the problem IS exen more |>rc««mg apparatus to our care But it is n foreign 
in till® land. AVe have no philo«ophical apparatus that needs many subtle adjii--tmcnts 
Guidance in chic work, no clear definition ol if it i® to apply to Indian material It is not 
long-period objectives We haae no equipment fair to lea\e these adju'tmcnts to be made by 
for sustained social research, no collection of individual students at the time of practical 
-inatenal and data for such re-earcb Our re- work We want a lioily of coherent gcneraliza- 
sourccs in statistics are so negligible that one tiom from the facts of our own past economic 
would feel ashamed to mention them It is hi^torj' and the conditions of our own present 
futile and foolish to expect our Government to economic situation. Tiic fundamental doctrines 
iiroMde the-c needs nhen immeasurably of pure tlieorx’ are no doubt universal in their 
wealthier States ha\c had perforce to leave scope, since the fundamental economic need* of 
them to voluntaiy enterprise. It is this volun- man arc the same cvciywhcre. But there are 
taiy cnto^iri'c, clcrhing in«piration and in- and mu«l lie regional variations in his reactions 
ceiitive from our scats of academic learning, to the«c needs at any given time, conditioned by 
which must come forth immediately to fill this his social, hhtorical and political environment. 



RE-OUGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE 
GOVERNJIENT COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE* 

By Professor H. K. SEN Mjv 


Fob more than thirty years since the inception 
of the Government Commercial Institute m 
1905, the Day course and curriculum had con- 
tinued an even tenor of a strictly vocational 
type, without' much of a theoretical import or 
of any semblance of practical training. 

In 1937 the curriculum was for the first 
time recast and reinforced by the addition of 
Economics and English te.vt with a view to 
make the training more liberal,! in keeping with 
the expanding needs of modem commercce As 
a result of that, the course has become an 
eminontly practical one. The addition of a few 
more subjects or more extensive courses which 
niav be ^ded in a third year class, together 
with a scheme of practical training as well as 
an apprenticeship arranged in the fourth year, 
shoulQ go a long way to produce “ Business 
executives ” or undertakers of a much higher 
calibre than it has been po«sible for the ncadeinie 
types ol commercial education m the Umversitic* 
to et olve so far Siraiiltancou«lv an Intermediate 
or Junior stage may be set up in order to 
broad-base the new type of vocational studies 

There is hardly any case fop an extension 
of its activities simply to produce a greater 
number of students, given the same training as 
i.t present Baning the great influx of student* 
in 1019 as a result of the post-war trade boom, 
there never was any very gre-at demand for this 
tvpc of edue.ation for years • (the Calcutta 
University had not instituted the BCora 
degree till 1923) in Borg.al except amongst the 
kwer muklk ^ending tlwv? ‘on* for 

junior clerkship n Government offices, and 
mercantile firm* Thi* was due partlv to the 
neglect of commercial life by the people of this 
province and secondly to a rather limited scope 
find iv»>«ihihlie9 of the young nhirani and thmllv 
on nceount of the operation of a sort of 
Gresham’s Law in favour of the I'nivcr*ily’« 

* tVriM'o in rrpiv m ihr Qiip«tinnB«irC i«Br^ hr (he 
CoTrrnmrnl 0*minCTci«l In«litule Re^irsinualion Con*- 

J hy ihe OflTyrnmrnl of Rcnfil. 

1. Cl .^prn« Itoporl OB Sooondart F-diiciUon ib 
Fb*Ijb.I •‘TWp i« no »ubjcrt In ihc cnirifnliim of ony 
tyix of »<y«t<iiul »cboo1 for my *fe of Iwy or yitl lluii 
inicbl not la* IiVnli-rd. «liilo tt the Mmr timr, fitTni*h. 
Iny ifio drsirr of tw»nnn»l effreSiTonr**." 


academic products. But there has been a very 
healthy reaction in the outlook of the people of 
this province of almost all classes since about 
SIX or seven years now. This change has been 
due to a number of circumstances The first 
and foremost reason is that outside the orbit of 
the University, the Institute Board has tried to 
mntntam fl standard of attainment, utility and 
usefulness of their products which the Univer- 
sities. with their latterly instituted BCom. 
degree failed to maintain in respect of even 
their commercial courses — in which, at any rate 
if not in the liberal degrees and art courses 
commercial principles might have been followed 
—assuring them higher value and practical 
courses and training 

Secondly, the Institute enmod on m 
small manageable classes — ns all tecluiicnl 
instituliom! requiring individual care and 
attention mu«t be — limited by a definite 
policy or principle assuring a more intimate 
and fruitful contact between the teachers and 
taught which resulted in better values after allf 
in «pite of the sad neglect of the Institute by 
higher authorities The Chambers, the mercan- 
tile bouses, the corporation and all employers 
readil.v patronized the students of the Institute, 
os they bad a high intrinsic ^ alue and were more 
dependable and useful than average graduates. 
I.astly. a “ Liaison ” established with the Uni- 
versities under which the Day Course Diploma 
of this Institute is recognized as equivalent to 
their intermediate course" (like Senior Cani- 
UcvlgicX for Uw purpwi^ R<imis«VK\ fo B A. or 
BCom Co«r«cs of the Univ. rsitics of Cftlcutta, 
Dacca and Allahabad, ha'- certainly widened the 
scope of the ramification of the Institute 
students .\ll thc«c c.au'c*. together wnth a 
happy re-orientatinn in the outlook of our 
-tmlcnls dn'cTi n« much In.* the faiinrc of a 
piirelj' literary type of education as the sceptre 
of unemployment have in recent years brought 
about eon'idcrable cxpan«!on in the demand for 
this type of education even amongst the higher 
middle and eonimcrcial cl.ac-e* S'et it i« very 
difficult to as'ert that the right tsTio of students 
arc cortufig in large number" — studente that are 
fit to be iT.sI executive" and leaders in the eom-* 
mercial field. TTie phj'sical, intellectual and 
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IcHve much to he llcsimJ. l?.e wme m-*" 

taiicc^ iiti txlcmion or timplc cJuplication of tije 

nrt^ciit (lay cla-''-ea U not dpcmcd <x)W<lKHt2 The Pytlcnlmm College of ^imiKrcc and 
As II mutter of fact, the further ixpermu-nt of n«inomifs In Bombay stnnda hv itK'lf, m wlnrli 
improving the standard of examination (1939 n Iiifih ftamlani and a reasonable market value 

Reimlalion). fldmi-sion, study and Bchieviiiient w<iv n*surtd from the vtry iK-RinmnK h>\n 
etiould liave been continued for some years kaltby ccntrnbration of the decree courres m 
before the onenint; of an additional third section n special stmospliirc of its <m n, located m the 
which nas introduced willi effect from the centre of the bu«inc=s life, swth able, a'lequatc 
nresent year, with inadequate, part-time and and well paid staff and other parapheimaha. 
(eimxiran- staff. What vc should have shrewdly inMillcrt by the commercial Kcnius of 
intend a scheme of vocational trainmg Bombay; and its monopohstic ' position bas 
of the uiiurthwlox type, differtnt from never been departed from, with the result that 
the nredominantly theoretical and academic ita prtMlucts, carefully selected from the businc« 
enccimcn of commercial education, obtaining jn communities and cln««os and pven a more 
the local Universities, in the interest of the practical and c\ten«iyc training, normally 
riMne generation of Bengali youths, who inu>»t retain a high reputation and va ue m the 
he increasingly drafted into the different elngca market, supplying generally the Staff grade 
of commercial life, supplying able a-istants appointments in the bigger finn« of that city 
and executives no doubt, but also developing and even all over India, though not without 
independent busuic'scs of their own. “To csta- a considerable neademie bia«. 
blid the riglitful places of Bengalees m bu«me‘S Unhappily for Bengal or Calcutta nothing 
in Bengal ” as Sir Edward Bcntball M«y'.3 like that wa« ever attempted; cmscquently ci-en 
“Thev must not be content to scn-c others its commercial degrees wont the same way 
but branch out in own business ’’—for which ns its liberal degree#, and command no higher 
" commercial trainmg of a higher quality iwd value or prestige in the market- 
of a more practical cliaractcr,” than it ha# As such, it is not dc#irablc that the In'titute 
hoon iho cood fortune of tins province so far should fall in line with a none-too-old but effete 
. «ve»/.m nf education The onlv circumstance 


to have is ncccsBary. system of education The only circumstance 

* In' our opinion tlie Institute should be under which it was po«*il>je to seek an amiiation 
allowed to retain its distinct individuality as with the Universities are. f5r*tly, the University 
nrinianly a Vocational Institution for mon- uould in#tHulc a Faculty of Commerce with a 
reasons than one Firstly, the local Univer- largo repre«pntation of the commercial intere«ta 
sitics and some Colleges are conducting classes an^ public utility eoncern#. who would l>e the 
in commerce both under-gr.aduate and post- actual employers, and who could be rohed 
craduate <h«pcn«ing degrees of D Com and upon to impsrt the neeessan’ practical training. 
M A in commerce in the midst of more or less Secondly, there would be a rceonstitution of the 

a cramped cultural atmosphere, without a cumculum to make it more practical and 

Faculty of Commerce instituted to guide them pn#«ih1y extend over a three years course in the 

60 far. Secondly, the intrinsic as well a# the BCotn stage and thirdly there would be an 

market value of a BCom i# not much and its <>xclu*ivc eentraliz.'ition of the Degree Course 
value i# being continually depresscil by m the proposed Commercial College, the Univer- 
liaphazard instruction or indiscriminate affilia- fUv dn'C'ting itself of all responsibility for 
tion or expansion, with hardly any regard for teaching in commerce 

a standard, apart from the fact that they do afraid that the fulfilment of 

not adequately satisfy the requircmems of our conditions would be well nigli impossible, 

bu-inc®« and industry particularly in as«ummg gmec already a good deal of vested interest has 
excciitiic responsibility As such, as the been created in this field, and the Institute 

Ilon’ble Mr. Sarkar continued m his Frc®! • - • 

dential Speech at the Gosernment Commercial 
In«titute_i 


“V The Abbot and Wood Commii 
lionaT educslioa wM not in favour o( prodacing techsictl 
products in excess of an eflect.ve demand or la advance ol 
an inJuslry's capacity to absorb. 

. 3 In course of a Career lecture under the an^pices 

of the Appomtmept Board of the Calcutta Itniveiaitr. 


should, therefore, forge a new line of advance 
on the vocational side leaving the University 
and its constituent colleges to carrj’ on its 
academic predilection#, as for which al#o there 
IS a demand and po-siblv a necessity under 
present circumstance® in Bengal, as it creates 
at least a necessarj’ commercial bias in the 
minds of some of our higlier educated classes. 
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The attention of the Institute, honex'er, 
should be increasingly directed towards the 
•creation of a class of business executives or 
•entrepreneurs, without which no country can 
ever be commercially successful and in which 
Bengal is particularly deficient today. Indeed 
We require a new cla's of leaders, a new* race 
and a new profession of commerce, able to lead, 
•originate and to take the initiative in all stages 
,and walks of commerce, as also persons lower 
down m the ladder, who would be able to suc- 
cessfully attack and regain tbe petty trades for 
themselves or to fill up creditably the more 
subordinate functions in the commercial Ime. 

For the creation of such classes of persons 
it IS necessary to tcorgawitc the Government 
Commercial Institute mto a full-fledged Com- 
mercial College of a vocational type and it 
should be de\ eloped as a separate, independent 
and self-contained entitj’ or miniature Univer- 
sity— witii scope for further extension into a 
tcclmological Umversi^>’ lo future, in which 
trade and craft schools also may ultimately fit 
in. 

The present Day Course and curriculum, 
much improied m recent years (since 1937) 
though considerably higher m standard and 
tceliniquc than the UmNCisity I A. Commerce 
Cour-c- and certainly more useful than B Com . 
arc not of a sufficiently high standard and what 
1 ' more, tiiej lack a touch of practical iraimnc 
or a cloep’ contact with actu-al commercial 
uiulort.'ikings Moreover, tiie training being 
limited to only two years, they do not succeed 
in proiUicing more than junior as«i-lants or in 
creating in them more than a certain amount of 
coiiimerc'.al bia« which is likely to be lost as 
soon a- they find tlicm«clves in a purely cultural 
atmo'i>hcre once again The raw materials also 
leave uuicli to be desired — having picked up 
more often an insufficient knowledge of English 
and Mathematic* and verj’ little of Geography 
or Commerce with a poor standard and equip- 
ment which the present degenerated Matnc 
standanl c.m pa«sibly give With a matenal 
such ihi- though selected with some care lo 
recent year*, the rc«u!t so far may not be re- 
girdrd a« un-atisfactoiy, since the student* 
from till- In-tituto have already made their 
mark and reputation in the office* and to a 
much le-* extent in the bu*ine5s line, and the 
In-tituto-’ reputation ha* travelled beyond 

pro\ i ncial botindaric* 

4. S'omrtinie Lack the Ofi**a and the C. P. Gtwetti- 
menli interr«iril tliem.eIrM or entjuireJ abool the admia- 
•ion «r their provinciaU in tbe G. C. losliiule. Ssndenta 
from di«tant parli of India, and wmelimn D.A. or B.Sc.> 
«rck admiMion ia the da; classes. 


Theie need be no conflict or competition 
between this type and the liberal type of com- 
mercial education imparted by the Universities. 
As a matter of fact, following the example of 
Japan or Germany a well planned vocational 
system may be allowed to develop in the educa- 
tional programme of this province and it may 
be permitted to contract further “ liaison ” with 
the Universities so that there should be mutual 
collaboration rather than competition 

We would, therefore, propose that the 
present curriculum of the Institute be further 
extended so as to include a full three years’ 
course like the Sydenham College of Commerce; 
and then a Senior or Advanced Government 
Diploma in Commerce (A.D.C ) be instituted. 
The 3rd year course will be given to those of 
the Institute students who will have taken the 
presenl improved (Senior) Diploma in Com- 
merce (S D C ) They’ will be given one year’s 
further training in special curriculum covering 
subjects like (1) Business English, (2) Com- 
mercial Geography, (3) Economics and Bank- 
ing. (4) Commercial Law, (5) Advanced 
Accounts, (6) Business Organisation and Market 
Report, (7) 3 paper m general knowledge and 
Ilia voce and (8) one special papers supple- 
mented by 30 visits to commercial firms and 
industrial undertakings, Museums, Exchanges, 
Dock*, etc and practical training by attacli- 
niont to arranged firms for a limited period. 
After pa«sing their Advanced Diploma exami- 
nation, preferably withm the still fonnative and 
pliable age of 18 or 19, these might next ho 
drafteil into the business line through appren- 
ticeships for a j'ear arranged with the eo-opera- 
tion of the Government and the Bii*incs3 
houses The apprenticeships or practie.il train- 
ing max even be interspersed and extended 
over two years, along with the theoretical 
training and the subjects divided, if it is so 
desired, examination taking place at tlie end of 
the fourth x'ear. 

The standard must be high and exacting 
so that tile new profctaionals may bear a 
guinea stamp surceeding anywhere they are 

S ilaced We must remember ih.at m a matter 
ikc thi* it is quality or efficiency that counts 
and rot quantity Even these may, by arrange- 
ment with the University, be allowed to cit for 
the Degree examination* a* priv.atc candidates 

5 Out of s number of mbjrcl*. such as Tran^rt. 
bs«iirancr. Rankinp, AiiJiiin{r CoMiap Jute, Tea. Colton 
Imlustr;. Prculuce and Sfuire Mitkel. Sale* tad Ad««sli*c- 
mont. Public Admirvi*traiion or a Forei?n LaoRua-e 
(FecncK German ©r Japarese). 
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after lapse of a year or so, as x^ill save the 
amoiir propre of the Univcrsity.<5 

Even the B.Com. classes may be provideJ 
for in the evening to impart a doubtful 
academic polish or for the siippo^d rise 
in status but the Day Classes, at any 
rate, must be developed along new and more 
vocational lines, designed to draft the students 
directly into commerce and preferably into 
independent businesses of their own, for Tihich 
also the right type and a limited number of 
students must be selected, as were able to 
benefit themselves and the community by their 
instructions. 

Simultaneously with this < extension at the 
top, vocational commercial education mu«t be 
adequately broad-based, and to that end. it is 
first of all desirable that the private commercial 
institutions should be brought under unified and 
McU directed control under a wholctitne Inspec- 
tor of commercial schools ?nd colleges? The 
courses also must be remodelled and varied to 
the particular exigencies of the province In 
addition to individual commercial subjects, 
examinations may be held and affiliation m 
Junior Diploma Courses ot a new type (J D C I 
extended to recopniicd oommcrci.al school* oi 
colleges of an intermediate standard “nie 
Junior Diploma Course should be corresponding 
to and available at the Pose-MatricHl.a(ion 
stage Tilth instruction prefcrablv m VemicularS 
in «ubjcct8 other than til Elcm< nf< of 
Commerce and English, such as (21 Conuncrcial 
Geography. <31 Coinmorcial An^mcfic ami 
SubhanUn. <41 Elements of B^h-Ucping i5J 
Commercial Vernacular. <6) Cmc« and !/► 
TvpcMTiting. with (81 Sliorth'and Pile*man«hip 
of spoken English as optional papere mix he 
m«>titutcd and may be recognized In- the 
Ifnhcrsities , , 

Following the precedent of the Sxdonliam 
Collcgo of Bomb.ay it mav be ordained that 


admission to the First Year of the Senior 
Diploma Course (2nd stage) should be restrict- 
ed to those of the matriculates, who have at 
least passed or completed their course in the- 
first year of the Intermediate m Arts with Com- 
mercial subject* in the Universities or in the 
Junior Diploma Course. For it has beea 
found by experience that most of the new 
recruits (Matriculate*) to the present improved 
(S D C ) Course in (he second stage, are not < 
only unused to college lectures in English but 
then they find considerable difficulties in follow- 
ing their courses, to which they seem to be 
absolutely unbroken, hforeover, such an 
arrangement is likely to attract pupils, who 
liax'e already decided on their career and may 
thus nx'oid many misfits.® 

Each of the three stages, viz.. Junior 
Diploma Stage. Senior Diploma Stage and (he 
Advanced Diploma Stage and other commercial 
clas<cs must be sclf-enninincd and self-sufficient 
in each grade- so that from each stage young- 
men mav «tar‘ out in life without the necessity 
of being drawn up from stage to stage unless 
Ihev «o dc«ire and liavc the necessary equip- 
ment for (he «amc I® For the nlmle rangS? ot 
eommeictal cntcrprj«e« are to be covered, and 
(o bo attacked if (he baffling problem of middle- 
cine* unemployment is to bo eohed, and de- 
c.idcnt and desperate Bengal i« to be restored 
lo hope and prosperity or to be weaned away 
fiom di-niptive paths of Anarchism .and 
<\»mnnmi«m 

The proposed type of (r.ajnmg wilf 
al'o supply (he Government. Rnilwavs. 
Ci'inpames. etc, with nil ela«ses of ae<i*- 
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tants far more satisfactory’ and efficient 
•than their compeers elsewhere. If there 
is a real efficiency drive, which is highly 
important at this stage of Bengal’s economie 
nnd intellectual decadence and which should be 
possible by an autonomous Board, composed of 
the representatives of the business community 
ind different classes of employers and educa- 
tionists outside the orbit of the Uni\Trsi{j 
academic litterateurs, law’yers and politicians, 
there is no reason why the scheme should not 
prove eminently successful One element of 
success should be to keep the classes strictly 
limited and to choose the pupils with scrupulous 
c?re; secondly, there must be insistence on a 
high degree of competence as well as performance 
both by the students and the staff. And all 
these may be further reinforced by arrangement 
w ith the employers not only to provide fachties 
for practical training to our boys but also to 
absorb a stipulated number of students m em- 
ployment every year to give facilities for 
learning business — ^in which task the proposed 
Students Re-union and Employment Bureau 
also may be helpful. 

The cvemg classes should be continuation 
classes of different types and normally should 
not try to duplicate any of the day courses.!! 
Their importance will chiefly be due to the 
desire for betterment of people already working 
independently or in banks, mercantile firms, etc 
and not for whole timers, and by way of 
refresher courses. 

Apart from the present Modem (commer- 
cial) English, Typewrriting, Shorthand, R A and 
Accountanc)’ examinations, additional cla^^es 
may be opened in subjects such as Banking, 
Insurance, Journalism, Spoken English, Adver- 
tising and Salesmanslup, Auctioneers and Estate 
agency. Secretarial practice, Ministerial Service 
Courses, etc , unorthodox but useful subjects that 
art not and cannot be attempted 'n the Univer- 
sities The demand in this age is for specialists 
and for minute sub-di%‘ision of occupations also 
in the commercial field, after .n dcpendabl'’ 
general commercial education of a practical 
tj'pe A mere theoretical knowledge of com- 
mercial subjects or degree hunting will not 
eariy our boys verj* far, since intrinsic worth 
and not cheaply obtained paper certificates or 
degrees will make for value and success; and a 
Goiernment Institution must try to create such 
1 allies and standard instead of a che.ap imitation 
of the ordinaiy arts and commerce college^ m 

11 Except perbsps the Junior Dioloma Coarse oi 
its shorter form in which affiliation will be granted to 
outside iusUtutions. 


Bengal. M’e have the soriy spectacle and the 
sad experience that inspite of a hea\'j’ output of 
commefee and other graduates m Bengal, not 
merely have we cot been able to regain a 
particle of the share of the trade of Calcutta 
but that even the offices are being captured by 
outsiders through sheer diligence and efficiency, 
and it 15 these qualities which must be driven 
home amongst our youngmen through this 
‘ New- Education ” in Bengal 

The scheme of part-time theoretical train- 
ing and part-time practical work, under which 
emploj’ees or apprentices are allowed some days 
in the week absolqtely free to attend commer- 
cial classes, appears to be an attractive propo- 
sition but it requires a degree of specialization, 
standardization of study, activism on the part 
of the students and co-operation on the part 
of the employers which may not be available 
at this stage of development of commerce and 
mdustrj m our countiy or at least in this 
province In any case such a possibility should 
be kept in view for adoption in future, when 
circumstances are more npe For such develop- 
ment. however, the location of the college should 
be m the heart of the city, within easy striking 
distance from the business quarters 

For the present it seems desirable that the 
practical training by apprenticeships arranged 
in co-operation with the mercantile firms and 
otlier employers should follow theoretical train- 
ing — which, 8l«o. mu't be of a more practical 
nature, by insistence on mechanical appliances 
like Epidiascope in the class room, charts, figures, 
objects (commercial museum) pictures, as well 
as by extensive study visits to commercial and 
industrial firms and undertakings, museums, 
exchanges, docks, etc , for which very liberal 
provisions and enthusiastic reception by the 
students must be provided. 

The practical training should cover one full 
year at xwa cod of tl\t fwU coramertial cowraa, 
extending o\er three years, in wluch the Final 
or Advanced Diploma will be granted to 
students not after passing the final examination 
but after a satisfactory record of work during 
the apprenticeship period In the proposed 
Junior ctage (supplymg junior assi-tants and 
small^ traders) the apprenticeship period for 
those'that cfioo-e or are not allowed to go up 
the higher stage may extend from six months 
to a year, but this need not be obligatory and 
thej' may bo given their diplomas .a« soon as 
thej' pass. In the senior stage also diplomas 
may be given after passing the examination 
without the obligation of going up for the Final»_ 
or Adx’anced course or for an apprenticeship 
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The bulk of the students naturally be 
Bengalees, whereas the trade of the city is 
almost entirely in the liands of non*Bcnga!ees. 
n ho may not be expected to take a paternal 
interest m the affairs of the students. But 
there arc considerations of enlightened self- 
interest, as also a little of mild pressure or in- 
lluence on the part of the Government through 
orders or contracts which may prompt at least 
many of the public spirited firms to undertake 
giving practical training to most of the boys, 
hmite<l as they mil be in number. 

Cli%c Street has already made a move m 
this matter and some European firms are taking 
Indian assistants in the higher grade. Very 
recently, in course of a career lecture in th^ 
Calcutta University a change in policy and 
outlook a® well a*- European co-operation were 
announced by Sir Edward Bcathall. Indeed as 
he said, it was necessary to turn the mind of 
the Bengali youth to a more self-reliant attitude 
or to a change in their outlook, both at home 
and in school. In support of this mse policy 
and to help to train youngmen to set uv> 
businesses on their own account, he promised 
the earnest co-operation of European business 
interests. Such practical training giien to 
selected youngmen would be designed “ to gi\c 
an opportunity to learn from lastructioa inside 
our own businesses something of the method® we 
employ to achieve success ” He ako held out 
pro-pects of openings to boys who might go 
abroad for special tiammg tlirougli spectil 
scholarship®. He declared that, 

** we will tielp y”! ** much t- c«n but if roa ere to 
gra*p the oppotluniti<» before voii and lo te.^*bl>»h Ihe 
iightfut place of Bengalees in Bu>ine» m Beogal, you 
must not be content to terve but must brincb ont also m 
jour own businesa." 

Sir Edward eyen encouraged and invited 
joungBcngal to compete with all and thcin«olvc®, 
as “ European bu«ircs?inen welcome competi- 
tion, if It means expansion of industrj' and 
commerce on right line®,” as this is bound to 
rc«uH in prosperity for all It certainly marks 
a momentous change in outlook and policy of 
the European business interests in Calcutta 
ju®t in keeping with the changed political and 
economic circumstances of the country 12 

It is bche^ cd that the constituent firms of 
the Bengal Chamber and the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, at any rate, will feel 
greatly intere®ted in the training of (he Superior 

12 Compare Mr Geoffrey T>»on'» (Editor of 
Capital) aildres® the -ubject of “ Crexting Indian 
Coodwiil ” at ihe lasiitute of Erporl in konden (Stefnman, 
29lb Aopj!l. 1939). 


class of flssistflDls and they may c\rji bt* 
persuaded to send in their nominee® or to Imve- 
(hem (rained in the Institute. It is rcin.irkaWe 
tJiat a imputed European Firm, ^fc-’-ers. Bairncr 
Lawric & Co. send a con-idcrable number of 
a-sistants for training in (he evening clarses. 
paying their fee® and awarding increments on 
the rc'ults of the examinations. This might bo 
emulated by other employers and in a greater 
degree, if the sources arc properly tapped. 

Besides, European ns-i-tants arc far more 
costly to bring down to C-alcutta and in times 
of war, their supply may dangerously tliy up, 
as It luppcned during tiic Ia«t great war. So 
m their own interest, the European firms m.ay 
require "Staff Officers" of a higher calibre. 
The far-reaching political changes, the increas- 
ing mdustrialuation of the coimtrj', the 
diversion of the attention of the higher el3«sc«, 
cten the requirements of the public ser\’iecs, 
federal and provincial, arc other important 
factors, calling for the exclushc training and 
supply of a superior class of dependable bu®ine*J 
executives 13 

For usual .iiad prdinnrj’ subjects part-time 
teachers arc a They cannot he expected 

to bring into their (a«k that wholstime spjnt,|f 
single-minded devotion or enthueia«m that 1 
reocsf.aiy for the ta®k of teaching and in«p]rU)fcy 
After or in the midst of a hard day’s work, 
teaching bu«ines® is likely to be perfunctory, 
unless one Im< n liking for it or the hour* of 
work are verj' small and the remuncratimr 
adequate 

But for special subject* in which a practi- 
cal knowledge of day to day developments art* 
c<'cntiat and in which the hours of instruction 
need not be large, the above objection need not 
apply with equal force and there may indeed 
be a real advantage So for practical subjects 
or special papers like Tr.an«port Insurance, 
Banking Inlcrnitional Trade or Foreign 
languages or special industries like .lute. Cotton, 
Tea, etc, experts engagpd in actual business 
m^ay and should be invited to deliver not more 
than 4 or S lectures a week, and such able people 


13 A sludenis* Employiaent Buresu. with its pUo 
as otilUtted in llw Re-orpsimation number of the Goitrn- 
mrnt C^mercinl (njlifute Magaane, May, 1939 i«®iie, insj 
also help In Jrafline “ihe boy* m independent biis-ne-s of 
thnr own— by prornrins informaiions. business connec- 
as well ■« mtroiiiicUon 10 approred banks *0 that 
hardy, honen and eapiMe youngmen. who may be with- 
out ad«i«B«. f.p.ul. may get necessary »ccommo,UUoa , 
wd encoaragemeat lo make themselves so many useful 
jwmlwrs of wceiy” and .also bv following the famou* 
die Scottish Bants to 

foster Scottish enterprise. 
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arc not likely to be attracted by anything less 

■ than Rs. 150/- a month. Wc would sugeest 

* that at least half the number of such part-time 

• lecturers must bo European, connected with the 
big firms. In all appointments, business ex- 
perience and capacity rather than simple 
academic brilliance must be insisted upon. 

A governing body including representatives 
of the Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations, public utilitj' companies, Corpora- 
tion, Port Trust, the Education department 
and the teaching st.aff (at least two, excluding 
the Principal) with considerable autonomous 
powers glioultl be preferreod to a purely 
advisoiy body, since in matters eommercial, 
the Education department with its theoretical 
or ecadcime bias cannot be cxpcctwl to take 
that amount of interest, enthusiasm or judgment, 
undeterred by conditions of cu«tom, tradition 
or \esled interest®, as a repre'cntative body of 
• commercial exports, employers and officers of 
the Education Department combined, are normal- 
ly expected to take One proof of tin® is that 
hitherto commercial education in Bengal ba« 
been sadly neglected and exen now the co«t per 
head of student in the only commercial institu- 
tion under the management of the Government 
less than a fifths (about Ra 50/-) of the 
average cost per head of student (about Rs 
255/-) in other Govominent Colleges— who«e 
emploj’mcnt figures, at any rate, pale into in- 
significance in comparison witii that of the 
Government Commercial In«titutc Besides, 
employers or bu«inea«men onlv know the type 
of employees they require and how to produce 
them. Bu-messmen are expected to call for 
certain business qualification- in our youngmen 
and such demand on their part i® likely to bring 
forth, gi\on pioper conditions of development 
of this Institute, sterling worth and a new cla«« 
of products with a hardihood of thought and 


It. CnlWge No. ot 

students 

Presidency . 1,053 

San'trit . . 120 

Dacca Intermediate . . 437 

Bengal Engineering 285 

Dacca School of 

Engineering 411 

Government Weaving 

Institute 189 

Gosernment Commer- 
cial Institute . 503 

The total Government expenditure on the Covern- 
went Commercial Institute was only Rs 28 thouvaads 
in 1937, against R» IS Ukha on some 12 Alls CoQeges ot 
Bs. 33 lakhs on collegiate education ! 

Cl. the 9th Quinquennial Review on Education ’n 
Bengal. 
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action and a much needed equipoise and balance 
in character. 

A business college ought to be situated in 
the heart of the business quarters so that it 
may be easily drawn upon and approached by 
the employers as well as the students Special- 
h' should it be within the striking distance of 
the evening or continuation class students who 
would be easily bored an.ay by an irksome 
distance. For day class students also the inti- 
mate touch of the hub of commercial life i® 
particularly healthy. As such the eo'lege ought 
to be situated within the confines of the Strand 
Ro.ad, Esplanade, Canning Street and Central 
Avenue and a® near tlie Clivc Street and 
Dalhou<ie Square a® po'«ible. The (Govern- 
ment liaxc sjwnt a lot for more than 32 years 
m rent and the captali®ed value of the rent 
recently paid sliouhl be sufficient to accommo- 
date the college in a suitable housc within this 
area with a comimuncl, lecture rooms, assembly 
ball, miiicum and geography rooms, Principal 
and Profe-sors’ room®, p'lnna'ium, students’ 
Common Room, hbrarj’ and reading rooms, 
offices and outhouse® and lio«tel Any place 
outside the above noted area would be clearly 
un«uited to the proposed commercial college or 
even to the prc®ent Goxernment Commercial 
In®titute 

So much has been spent on the Government 
Arts College® (15 lakhs in 1936-37) and so little 
on a «mgle commercial college (28 thousands 
only in 1936-37 or less than of that spent on 
the Arts Colleges) that it bchoies the Govern- 
ment to compen«atc for past neglect by veiy 
libcral provision® now m the interests of the 
ri<ing generation® of Bengal 

The Calcutta Technical Institute, the College 
of Engineering and Teclinologj’ at Jadavpur or 
the Vetennaiy College at Belgachia afford fine 
examples of independent growili outside the orbit 
of the University system and we might follow 
then\ here with neccs'ary modification But one 
thing IS certain that the status, dignity and 
prestige as well as the financial resources of 
the (Gollegc must be rai-ed beyond ca\il to a 
high pitch, and it should no longer be allowed 
to suffer from an inferiority coraplex.l5 Verj* 


IS tven in Ln|lsnc3. a stigma of inffrionty was 
•tuched to ihe boy, jomins the Technical High Schools 
instead of a Grammar school— with the re«ult that Indus- 
tries had a tendency to be manned by inferior types of 
men and the liberal profe«ions had a tendency to be 
infl^ed and overcroHded— a mal-adjustment recently 
son^ to be CTrrecled by the Spen, Commillee’s Repon 
■n aglend. favouring equality ,n status, position wd 
respect^Iity between the two types of schools. The 
Spens Report scoffs at the idea that the liberal traintc- 
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liberal financial provisions will liavc to be 
made; co-operntion of the Indian and European 
business communities ^viil have to be enlisted; 
adequate, capable, 'well-paidi and competent 
staff will have to bo provided for; all necessary 
equipments siiould be ungrudgingly given, 
liberal grants-in-aid should be given to the 
private commercial schools and colleges to raise 
their standard and to encourage them to do their 
best.l6 Model Commercial Schools or inter- 
mediate classes may be opened in Dacca and 
Chittagong, and affiliations given elsewhere, — 
othewise all the glorious hopes of the Finance 
Rlinistcr and of the coming generations of 
Bengali youths aspiring in the coromrccial field 
will be dashed to the ground. 

Another important thing is the constitution 
of a Cadre of Commercial services. The cvci- 
shifting class of commercial tcaehcra or staff 
often elated by grandiose schemes of develop- 
ment but laid low by the iniquitous cut of the 
Swan Retrenchment Committee, have long been 
neglected and relegated to lose their pride and 
ability in a blind alley or a despised cornet of 
Ibe educational field Now that the interest 
of all classes of people— the Government, the 
Commercial magnates as well as the thinking 
public — ^havo been routed to the dc\*clopmcnt 
of this neglected but important branch of acti- 
vity, it 18 necessaiy to put energy and 
enthusiasm into the heart of those who will 
carry the burden of de^ eloping this type of 
education, and they nni't be saved from the 
ignominy of an inferiority complex It i« diffi- 
cult to explain why Accountanev, Commcreml 
Geography or other Commercial «ub)eets should 
bo regarded, ns in any way inferior or Ic-? 
important than San«knt, Philosophy or Persian 
and rest of the Arts, Science and Technical 
Subjects m which a large number of Professor- 
ships exist in Government Colleges m Bengal 
hut none in useful commercial subjects Ami 
itgiciir Wily* vSinmmaxam' n-mmug' sihfUiU’ ik" 
rcg.ardcd an anathema and why there is but one 
ill-supported Goaernment institution against so 
many arts colleges, most of which are, to say 
tlie least, redundant ’ 

A commercial Cadre of seniccs away from 


(or learned profession! alone are inlellectual and that the 
leclinfcal aiibjects do not infuse at feast as raocb fnielti- 
pence, understanding and broad outlook aa tbe other 

16. A liaison with ibe Industries Department puf 
also be ihought of or the Institute may esen br ahonlcd 
back to that Department as it was a few years back, villi 
a view to an ultimate development of a Trchoolopcal 
Usireraity — iseluding trades, rrafl', rnmmerce and fndaa- 
IriFs— since all of them mu-t go hind in hand. 


,thc general service in the Educafion Department 
should therefore bo built iip.17 And there 
should be a scheme of promotion by healthy 
process of emulation and development within 
the service as will assure a wholesome scn'icc 
morale, pride and enthusiasm in the task of 
building up R new profession, whose value will 
ultimately depend on the value and ability of 
their makers. 

Two classes in the Junior Course, two in 
(he Senior Course nnd one in the Advance 
Course (admissions limited to CO in each sec- 
tion of the first stage, and to 50 in each of the 
second and third stage — fees varj-ing between ' 
Rs. 6/-, 7/- and 10/- respectively) may immedi- 
ately be started within perhaps (he present 
frame-work of staff and accommodation with 
slight modifications and adjustments. But such 
experiments should not stand in the w ay of an 
u1tim.atc development of the .«c!icmci8 a necca- 
sarj* re-organization on a strictly vocational 
imc,W but not without an awakening of the 


17. TFiih » reillT permsnent Princlpsl In the Mile 
of R« 400-1000 (B5 E3.) SI least four or five Profc*«of 
•hips in the Benpat Educational Scniec, one In«pee|nr of 
Commercial School* and College*, and two Superintendent* 
of Intermediate commercial classes (which mi) also Itf 
tapped on to some Gotrrnment II, ph SchooI^ to avoid 
eaira csiahlishmeei eapenses— C/ Sadler Comnii'«ion'a 
report re. iniermediste classes) proposed to be started 
■n Dacca (Narayanpanj) and Chitiaponp tn the same 
pradc; one Vice-Prmcipal or officet-m charge of ihe 
evening classes for co-otdinalion and necessary supF^ 
vision also la the B.ES Eight lectureships including , 
one in Shorthsnd in ihr pride of Rs. J25-3S0. about / 
sixteen or eiphicen as«Tsiii>i lectureships (including these » 
for newly propoBcd commerce classes) in the prede of 
Rs. IOO-2SO; an additional niiinher of part lime Irelurcrs 
for Ibe <lay as weff as for the evening cJas»cs Air insfnic- 
lion in new subjects and courses who should be entitled to 
leave snJ special provident fund fsrilities; and olber 
etaff, one Head clerk snj two Senior Invinirtors in Type- 
writing in the selection grade of Rs. 150-250; besides one 
riiysical Iiutniclor, Junior Instniclnrs in Typewriting, one 
in cHarge of the Library and the (jiramercia! Museum, 
Second and other clerks, jnerlisnics and menial stall, etc., 
as per requirement. 

18 The xcheme in some respects is much less snibi. 
Iious than the scheme of commercial education in Bombay 
though more vocational and broad-based than the fatter. 

In pay. prospects and status the Sydenham College stands 
very high, wliich it may not l>e possible for ihe attenuated 
finaneea of Bengal to provide for at least in the experi- 
mental stage and witii a war hanging on tlie siinulders. 

19 The Chairman of the Spens Committee on 
SecoBdary Education in England— Sir Will Spens, who 
is also ihe I'rincipai of a college in Cambridge, besides 
twing the President of the Employment Board of the 
Cambridge University — ^not only advocates a strictly 
voealioual bias in the Secondary School but is even in 
/aronr of extending it ,n the domain of higher or Univer- 
sity education; and his thesis must provoke setious ' 
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intellect and a dcvcloimictit ol character, which 
s-liould combine a hardihood of thought with 
that of action Tlic whole scheme, given effect 
to even if gradually, need not iiUimately cci«t 
more than half the average coat of student in 
the Government Colleges or a third of the coat 
per head of student in the Presidency College, 
(much less than that of a technical institution 
under the Government) of which the Institute 
was once a part and parcel, and from which it 


ihinking:, if it runs counter to c«labl>shed thought. 
In Rengal, the applicition of his principles should be 
specially welcome. 


was eeparated long ago w itU a view to an inde- 
pendent development, which, however, did not 
matcriali-e in these thirty long years. It 
certainly reflects no credit on the conimcrcial 
capacity or the genius of Bengal. 

Tlie drift of Beng3r& infructuous or dcs- 
pondcut politics to the left out of all provinces 
m India is a symptomatic pointer of the 
dangers lying ahead of young Bengal being 
driven by hunger or helplessness to anarcliism 
'or rommunisin — unless they arc weaned awaj* 
to a path of constructive commercial career 
and to an incrcascil industrial life that must 
necessarily follow the same. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR IN NORTHERN INDIA 
By AUHAYAPADA CHAKRAVAR'n'. .m.a, b.l. 


A SENSE of cnjoj'ment, sublimity and minicnsity 
as cmancting from scenes of beauty wherein the 
invisible hand of the Creator is manifest, a 
scncc of enjoj’mcnt, magnificence and solemnity 
os emanating from beauty-spots wherein h 
evident the height of human skill, intelligence 
and conception — these arc the outstanding 
features of the impressions loft m my mind 
And along with that there is the backwa<h of a 
stream of contemplative and philosophic 
thoughts which crossed my mind as I was 
reconnoitring the once grand and magnificent 
fort of Prithwiraj, the Indraprastha, the Kotin 
Ferozshah and the many other paths of gIor> 
that have led but to tlic grave — a grave, either 
like that of Jehanara which, in its mute silence 
with the canopy of green verdure on its bo«oin 
and tho blue vault of heaven ovechcad, is perhaps 
more eloquent than eloquence personified,— or a 
grave, like th.at of Momtaz, over which has 
come to exist a wonder edifice, emanting as if 
from a land of dreams or the magic hand in 
obedience to tho mo'\ement of a magic wand 
wielded by the magician of all ma^cians — an 
edifice which defeats the conception of man and 
perhaps seeks to defy the limitations of time 
and space I 

Leaving Calcutta on the evening of the 
27th September, last year, by the Doon Express 
we reached Benares on tho 28lh imdday. "We 
stayed at Benares on the 2St!i and 29th and till 
11 A.M. of the SOtli. IVe proceeded to the 
Hindu University on the 2Sth afternoon, saw 
• the newly-constructed canal, with overbridges 


batli-|xiols and Ghats, yochting space and 
fexioons of elcetnc lights covering a largo area 
with a big ’•hoc of land left in the centre for 
building a tcin))lc — Pandilji’a idea of making 



Kutab Miaar 
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the Benares Hindu University a complete unit 
cabbie of s anding favourable compariSn with 
the Universities of Ovford and Cambnd'-c mvv 
be at work. On the 29th. the Maha^a^rfe dav^ 
«c found ourselves m the midst of near and 
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dear lelatiOTvs, — ^lad darsan of Srcc Bi^wfluaWi 
m the inorning, in t!ic afternoon a\c had a 
plcavint boat trip to Bcnimadhab Dbwoja The 
firand panorrmic \ie\s‘ of the city of ancient 
culture and tradition, iho pulpit of the first 
uttciancc of truth by the great rchgions pro- 
phet« and Rishis of this great continent— paih- 



The ruin» around Kuttb Minar (mcludine 
Mosque, Iron Pillar Chousai Khamba, 
eie.) wjlh a birds'-eye mow of Dtllii 
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cularly along the banks of the Ganges — nu;, 
undoubtedly a channing sight — add to tin- the 
last rays of the setting sun and the enchantment 
lent by distance and you can form some idea 
of the beauty of the scenery 

On t!ie SOtli morning at about 11-30 \ M 
no left Benares by Delira Dun E\prc‘S foi 
Harclaar — reached Hardnar by 5 AM Alter 
hating performed our morning ablutions uc left 
for Kanklial, a place not fai ofl fioin our 
lodgings; — saw Dakslialaya and Jajnakunda 
and had a vicn of the Ganges sui^ng its way 
oaer pebbles and craggy obstructions in its 
circular and circuitous course. Trom there we 
went to Brahma Kunda and bad our bath there 
The icc-cold water, the calm and sobriety per- 
vading around — the serene massi\c crwrcnt of 
tlie Ganges with its crj'stal water exposing to 
Mew the timid and unsophisticated inmates 
thereof, at once mark tins place as one of the 
gifted spots of nature cpiite suitable for retired 
life Tlie same crcning we went on foot to the 
Tunnel and thence to Bralmua Kumk and tlio 
Ganges strand where we spent a xery dehgbllul 
cvctiitig, feeding the fish and floating the 
fhiraks. Kc\t morning by bus wc went to 
^ Liclimanjliolfl and Ilndiikcsh I bad the full 
'ah^faction of my tonr of Lncliinanjhoia I 
could ha\e done without lnclraprn«tha, the 
Dcwanl Khas and all that wealth and all that 
power e\er gaie but I fee! tint I could not 
na\e done witliout Lachmanihola Tte eokmn 


giandctir of the Ftcncr>’ — high mountain ranges 
cutting up the horizon on both sides and through 
the fat iwlow through the depths, Itic 

tmy little current of water, as transparent as 
glass, now wimling rts prccijutous but smooth 
course with a robust iintlcrcurrent and again in 
the twinkling of on eye surging its foamy and 
torrential march oxer boulders and crags, the 
impeded waters producing the mighty sound of 
waterfalls — thc*>c arc things which inspired aw’c 
a^ reverence in your mind and perforce drag 
you on to the mighty Creator. The solitude of 
the place, tlic sparsely spread out temples and 
hermitages along the road to the Swargasram 
afford sufficient encouragement to your mind to 
believe that communion with your Creator 
would be a spontaneous heritage of the dwcUoK 
of this haven of bliss The scenery around is 
sublime and beatific — all human calculations 
are baffled and man loses himself in bewilder- 
ment It u possible for man to conceive and 
create a Taj but human conception and capa- 
city cannot travel into the heights of serenity, 
sublimity and beatitude of a Ladhnianjliola. 

Here vve had our bath and on the banks of 
the Ganges our breakfast too IVe then went 
along to Swargasrom and from there wo crossed 
over by to the other side where our bus 
was waiting On our way back we came to 
Hri'lukcsh and had a very pleasant lioiir on 
die banks of the Ganges. The mlglity current 
of the Ganges, owing to its sharp bend at this 
point, has convoTted thiv place into a loxciy 
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sifSit. At about 4 I’M we came hade to our 
Dcra Hie same iiiglit by Doon-IInrdwar-Dclhi 
Evprc'ss wc left for Delhi and on the morning 
of the 3rd October, the Mahanabaini day, wc 
leached Ddln— Delhi, wliere history has so 
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often repeated itself, ^\llcrc kincdoin's have been 
^\OTl nnd lo*t. where dynasties have Uirived and 
ncri'=licd, \'.lierc pomp and power had theit 
heyday of filory and now proclaininp their frail-' 
ty, ficklonc«s and evanescenre from the tottorinji 
ruins of all that y as once majestic and magni- 
ficent. It pave nio sufficient food for muring 
o\or the present endeavours of the rulers to 
build by the side of tbe great city of tombs, a 
picturesque rify niiich is heautifiil in its con- 
ception and lovely and maje'tie in its 
prodviction — the rity of New Dclln, I mean, is 
indeed a sight worth its past gIor\% the limita- 
tions being the limitations of the tVe't .as 
compared with the wcaltli and prnnrtenr of the 
Ea«t, the limitationa of the modem niatter-of- 
fact civilisation as compared mth the limitless 

and dreams during ages when almost the entire 
West was still in its cradlc-bcd and swaddling 
clothes of barbarity and healheni«m 

On the 3rd afternoon nc had a glimpse of 
New Delhi, in the crenmg Pratima Dar^an and 
Arnti, Nc\t morning ft.e the 4th) wc went 
round the tombs of glor>' and greatness vis , 
Subdar Jung, the Lodi Tombs, Nizamudd.nulah, 
llumaynn’s Tombs, Indrnprasth.a, Kotla Feroz 
Shah. Of tUc'C places Kotla Feroz Shah and 
Tndrnprnsflu attr.ictid me more than the oilier 
site-. HumayiinV tomb built by Hainida 
Begum js mapuficent hut JclianaraV tomb 
appealed to me more Tndrnpra«tlia or the 
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Puranikella as they call it with the mosque 
and Humaynn’s Library (which formerly -was 
Slier Shah’s Mandal) is .a very pleasant 
istiidy, — Indraprastha of the JIahabharata 
fame — ^svhethev this is the same site 
where Judhisthira had his Mayapuri built and 
haughty Duiyyodhona liad to pay the penalty 
of his vaiti-glorious folly, I do not propose to 


investigate; but that Hastina and Indraprastha 
■ncTc locateii side by side and included within 
tho Delhi area, — an area consisting perhaps of 
no less than nine capital cities built and un- 
built and now c.\i«ting more in its ruins — is 
perhaps a settled fact And therefora, as I 
cro««cd the tlireshold of (he crumbling high 
gate of the Puranikella I felt that I was not 




Imambirs, Lucknow 
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horn a ^laie Tl)c signs of the invaders’ tyranny 
is less prominent nt Invlrnprasthn; even the 
iiKwitie of Hiiimiyun lias not disdained to bear 
(he iiniiii'tnkahle proofs of Hindu architecture 
on Its rear walU Perhaps the site was selected 
liy many a ruler, hotii Hindu and Muhammed.an, 
for Jll^ Mronghold h.iMiig had (he Jumna for its 
natural fortification The “Mayapuri ” of 
Jwdhi«(liira was once coincrtcd into the strong- 
hold of the Emperor Shcr Slmh perhaps — the 
arrangements wvthm the fort, its ramparts, 
corcit high roads o\er which a whole array 
could hare marched unnoticed, e\en now pro- 
olamr to the world that nnlitaty technique w'as 
better mastered by Emperors hkc Slier Shah 
than the sponsoi' of the brutal niilitarLra of 
the present daj world. 

I am now turning my attention to 
Niaamuddowlah The workmanship and carv- 
ings on the walls are vorj’ pleasing and made 
me think that India was far in advance in every 
dapartment of civilisation 

On the 5th morning we formed a big party 
and by bus we went to Kutab Minar — ^v’lsited 
the Minar. the niins of the Jlosques, Ohau«at-r 
hhamba, Prithwiraj’s Fort m mins, Jogmayr 
Iron Pillar, Razia's Tomb, Aitamash’s Toin^' 
Bhulbhulaba (Gia«uddin Bulban’s Tomb i 
Jumping B'eJI, Bathing iVell and a host of otl ‘ 
things. The architectural beauty of the Ku, 
did not plea«e so much as did the arlis 
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workinansltip on tlic pillar wliidi, nppcarwl to 
me to be more Hindu tlian Mulinimncdan. TIjc 
lieifjht is imfloiibtcdly ft Riddy lieigltt }»il then 
there is nothing ver>' grnnd about it. 
Tlio pillar standing in its solitary grandeur in 



Bud<ihist Temple si Sarnsih 
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the niidet of rums around, although slightly 
dislodged from its original position in its sccond- 
storcy onwards, still seeks to pick up the gaunt- 
let tliroan out by ravaging and destructive 
time. I noticed some very fine and beautiful 
^Yo^kman«hlp and carvings in Altamash’s tomb 
— they are exquisite and fit to be preserved a» 
heirlooms of art by any nation of the world 
Razia’s tomb and by its side tlie grave of Jicr 
favourite slave made me rather pensixe The 
once great sovereign of India, daugliter of 
Altainash, has allowed her earthly remnants to 
rest in an insignificant bunal like this I wa^ 
reminded of the Court intrigues during licr 
reign and of the stones about her secret pro- 
fession of love to a Hindu general Bircndra 
Singha, Bircndra Singha’s refusal and the dark 
ronsequcnccs that followed. And, ns I thouglil 
within myself, this might explain as to why she 
had built this unassummg sanctuary for her 
earthly remnants : or she might have thou^t 
that in her pomp and grandeur she miglit not 
outlive the ravages of time but m her ’buraiMj 
and modesty she would, particularly because, 
crossed in Jove, she had allowed herself to be 
cnrneel away by fhc spirit of rpvcngc which 
must have brought in its wake disdain and 
remorse, pathos and pity. Jogmaya temple is 
a pleasant nook in the thick of the devastating 
tvranny of the Pathans. 

' , I..itc in the day at about 2 PM. we came 
h.ack fo our lodging'. Within iiatf an hour or 
we again loft 'to visit the Mutiny 


Monument, Ca«hmcrc Gate, Delhi Tort and the 
Jummn Mu-jiil, 

I shall not tarry long at Delhi with tny 
impressions and, therefore, I hasten to my 
iraprcpsions ahoiil the Fort The Dewnni Am 
with the marble throne in the eentre is full of 
simplicity and grandeur, oriental art in paint- 
ing, carv’ing and sculpture is cvliibited at its 
highest. Tlic Dcwani Klias is monumental in 
its grandeur, past and present, and is glorious 
in spite of the on«]aughtB of time and ravage^ 
of foreign invasion. The inscriptions on its 
inner walls “Agar FarJos^i Baniye Jaimmstha, 
To Ilammastha, Ilaminastkci JIaininestha ’’ — 
"If Paradise is anywhere on earth it is here, 
it IS here, it is here. ” — never for a moment 
testify to Siah Jclian’s folly but they declare 
m the most unequivocal tenn that Shah Jelian 
was not only a great Emperor but that he was 
a poet and a lover of pomp and grandeur — ^that 
he lived in a dream-land in the midst of his 
Begums surrounded by grandeur, glory and 
munificence, and the Rang Mahal, the Baths and 
the other departments within the Fort hear 
eloquent testimonies thereof. We cannot leave 
the Delhi Fort witliout mentioning the famous 
Moll MusjuJ wherefrom the I^oliinoor, ns anec- 
dotes allege, was taken away. 

After seeing DcJiii Fort ue came back 
vi'itmg on the way the Junima Musjid. This 
Mu^Ji(l Stand's on Us high pedestal of glory and 
grandeur even today, but whether the hlgh- 
pnests of religion like an Akbar or a Shah 



Jehan w ill cv cr reappear to curb down fctisbi^m 
and fanaticism and hold up tha toicli of divine 
faith and tolerance and universal love to kindle 
the religious conscienee of the ^ons of the =oil 
is extremely doubtful; the beacon-light of love 
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liUd tolerance among tlic jarring sect's and com- 
munities of Hindustan has perhaps been driven 
dorni into the abysmal depths of the onjoiown 
and obscure for all times to come. 

On the Cth morning tve left for Agra reach' 
ing there by about 6 P.M. The same night 
after 9 P.M. we nent to the Taj. The first 
impressions of the Taj in a dim. noonhght, fof 
the moonli^it nas not quite bright, was 
enchanting and bewildering.- Wo made up out 
mind to see the moonlit Taj once again on the 
folloa'ing night. 

On the 7th morning nc nent by motor car 
to the Fatehpur Sihri. Thi« phacc, like its own 
creator, Akbar, has withstood wonderfully well 
the inra'sion of time and the onslaughts of thi* 
forces of destruction The high ideal of Akbaf 
' — plain living and high thinking bereft of all 
rciigiovis idio-yncraeics and bigotrj’ — is in very 
great prominence in tlii« huge fortre«s which 
the great politician, ruler, tlunkcr and empire* 
builder Akbar had schemed out .and built. The 
vastness of this fort sj'mboh^c? the vastness of 
Akbar’s mind. Tiic co'inopolitnn nature of the 
different component parts con«titutmg the entire 
building is n tnic index of the politieal and 
religious character of Akbar, and tlic grea' 
mosque with its Bouland Gate and the marble 
white tomb of his Guru Sclini Clnsthi m it? 
courtyard testify to Akbar’« sense of piety and 
majesty, his love for the noble and the beauti- 



Setim Chisti’s Tomb with Bulsml Csie, 
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fill Akbar’s Court consisted of his Naba* 
IXatna around him and the mighty fortress buiH 
by him con'ists of the central block for himself 
with the abodes of his nobles, Hindus and 
Jluliammcdans alike, around it. Nor is ther^ 
Hindu inspiration wanting— the Jo^abat 


Mahal has its groat stoiy to toll. Great as 
Akbar was this fort built by him typifies his 
character by its versatility, cosmopolitanism, 
simplicity, and vasfncss. Nor is the high water- 
mark of culture in science and engineering 
wanting, as is exhibited all round in the fortress 
including the minis and the reservoirs for the 
storage and sufiply of water 

From Akbar’s fort at Fatehpur Sikri I 
travelled to the site of his gnave, Seeundra. 
Like Akbar himself this Seeundra stands in 
folcmn grandeur, all its own. Even the Tn) 
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perhaps has not the grandeur of solemnity 
ns Seeundra has As I stepped inside 
the imgiity tomb of tins great mmd and mighty 
ruler a feeling of immensity coupled with a 
--en'e of siinpbcity overpowered me The vask- 
ncss of the building, its unorthodox style of 
.architectural beauty, wath total absence of glit- 
ter and glamour, its sombre outlook .and yet its 
mute utterance of n note of welcome to all 
jieople of all creeds and nationalities alike, mark 
It out as a singular spot for meditation and 
I)erha(is giie us a glimpse into the world of 
inner thoughts of the great mind that liad 
planned out and constructed the repository’ for 
its frail and ephemeral mortal coil. 

Now to the Agra Fort — but before taking 
you to the Agra Fort I w ant you to accompany 
me to Itmutdowlah, the tomb of the Persian 
sojourner to India m quest of fortune. Nur 
Jehan, his daughter, brought him that fortune 
and also built this exquisite tomb after his 
death. Beautiful that Nut Jehan was, the light 
of the world, this little tomb of her father yields 
to none m its exquisite beauty exhibiting an 
amount of art and taste that staggers crilici'm. 

I am inclined to think that this tomb, as il 
built only yesterda}*, of Nur Jehan’s fatlier, 
must hsn^ lent its inspiration of beauty, as much 
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IB Selim Chistlij's tomb its inspiration of purity 
md sobriety, Secunclra its in«pimtion of solcm- 
vnstness and immensity and IIumajTin’s 
lomb its inspiration of grandeur and majesty 
that helped Sbnh Jehan to dream the wonderful 
dream of his wonder edifice the To) — a majestic 
and monumental conception — colossal, magni- 
ficent, sublime and perimps eternal in its 
execution, holding at hay the devastating 
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piowc«B of tile god of destruction and seeking 
to obliterate the ihstmciion between the 
temporal and the etemnl— the eternal lo\c with- 
in the human breast seeking its otcinal utterance 
in a dreamland of purity and sublumty. The 
execution of Shah Jehnn’s great dream mto an 
eternal utterance embodied in the nbitc marble 
mausoleum, the monumental Taj, h jterhaps 
the last word that could be said regarding 
earthly love, pomp and ])owcr, grandeur, 
majesty and subhinily and marks an epoch m 
the history of all temporal creation by it- 
challcngc to outiic the crc.ifoi of i?liah .febsn 
himself. I visited the Taj four limes o%cr and 
yet I longed to see it again The moonlit Taj 
on whose stone-set walls I saw imbcildcd so 
many moons, tlie Taj with the setting sun about 
it and with the scordiing rays of the lueiidian 
sun overhead so full of d-azzlc, and dazing the 
onlookers, these arc recollections which will be 
borne in mind long after I have ceased to sec 
(he Taj any more. 

As I hasten to conclude my impressions of 
the tour within the precincts of the Agr.a Fort, 
I wish to tell yOu now and here that I will not 
come back to the Tnbem Sangam, where I saw 
the fountain mingling with the river and the 
rher with the ocean, the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, embracing each other as they have done 
and yet their identity kept marvellously 


fcp.iratc. "Knlindi” is still playing to tbe 
tune of the surging Ganges, forging alicad her 
course down the valley of the United Provinces 
and keeping time witli the onward march by her 
dnrkii»b billows and breakers 

At Allahabad, I am taking it out of the 
dironoJogical order, I al‘o saw tiie Ifliusru Bag. 
By the grave of Kimoru, the Prince of Princes, 
and fio much alike his grandfather, the great 
Akbar, and so grcntlj' full of Ifindu sentiments 
— I wish I could linvG stayed longer but I 
rould not for want of time. I remembered ns 
hi«torj' records it that K!m®rii was the heir- 
apparent to tlie throne of his gr.andfnther who 
thought tint he was the fittest prince to succeed 
Akbar But then Akbar changed his mind on 
Ills death lictl am! Prince Selim succeeded liim 
as Emficror .Jehangir. Khu-ru rcbellcil against 
Ills father .leliangir huL was quelled. The most 
hiubsl and diaboheal rciengc that was wreaked 
u|)an him and Ins faithful adherents forms one 
of the darkest chapters in the hi-tory of the 
Moglinl julo in India Blinded and bereft of 
all hojics Klui«ru was led to his grave. He 
came to he looked upon by many cs a martyr 
end Khusru Bagh was considered to be a place 
of pilgrimage 

I will now tell you wimt I saw and what 
I fell at the Agra Fort This fort, which wa« 
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begun by Akbar and finished by Ins grandson 
Pliah Johan, is nt once the crowning glory and the 
^vc-yard of the Moghal Empire in India. 
0\erlooking as it docs, the miglity Taj the 
monumental tomb of Shah Johan’s Begum 
Jlomtaj, a kindred tic of pathos binds them 
together for all times to come. When Shah 
Jehan added the Moti JIusjid, the Khas Mahal, 
the Shish Mahal and the wonderful baths, little 
did he think even in his dreams that tlie 
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buildor of the miRlity Taj and the ruler of the 
great empire will ha\e to end his erstwhile 
majestic catLcr in confincmcnl ns a state 
prijoncr within the four comers of a small room 
inside the same fort and that too through the 
tyranny and under the direct vigilance of Us 
own flesh and blood. The key-note of the 
tragedy that was struck with the demiM) of 
^lorataj Begum and the element of sublimity 
which was heralded with the advent of the Taj 
— did not end with the Taj, nor was it confined 
within the gorgeous tomb, in its central dome, 
with the peals of cvcrla'^ting echoes and rc-cchocs, 
but like the siren’s song it diffu'ci! its poj«onou< 
and benumbing influence over the vast cmpiri 
and eventually culminated in the tragedy of 
tragedies when, under the cloak of bigotr>' and 
religious charlatatu-m the vimversal and 
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elemental tics of blood were denied and a 
brother perpetrated tlie most heinous, outrage- 
ous and atrocious secret murder of his brothers, 
and ft .“on kept in cruel confinement his mighty 
proercator. Behind all the glitter and gran- 
deur of the Agra Fort a grim tragedy was 
enacted — a tragedy pf many thousand years; 
the gnmness of the trngedv being so conspicuous 
because it marched m so suddenly, so precipi- 
tate, and with such unholy steps. The reflection 
of the Taj on some of the tiny stones on the walls 
of the fort 13 nuitc in keeping with the tragic 
atmosphere, the deep tragedy of Shah Jehan’s 
career, a tragedy which is profound in its 
pathos and far-rcacbmg m its effect, a tragedy 
which eventually engulfed the indomitable 
prowc'.s of the ^fogbal Empire in India and 
led to it«i hft«ty and indecent burial. 


MmSERY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCVTION OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

By I’SIIA BISWAS m.v. ot 


Estby wHso patent, desirous of giving lus or hci 
child the right start m life, should not neglect 
its early childhood, the sound training of wbicli 
has a vcr>' important bearing in us future edu- 
cation. This period of a cliild's life is considerwl 
to be verj' important, both from the physical 
and psychological points of view. It js in early 
childiiood that such habits as arc likely to make 
for the future happiness and well-being of a 
child should be developed. Now the pioblcm 
is how* to give a child the right sort of training 
in the early period of its childhood, and to 
w'hom this highly responsible duty is to be en- 
trusted. Neither is the right core of infants an 
easy task. It calls for a good deal of technical 
Knowledge as well as skill on the part of an 
educator. In Bengal, the bulk of the population 
being ill-educated and poverty-stricken, the 
average parent is too poor, ignorant and over- 
worked to be capable of undertaking this 
responsibility. Nor do the uneducated parents 
Know how* to bring their children up efficiently 
— how to feed and clothe them properly. All 
attempts to teach them the right ways ot doing 
things veiy often prove futile, as they %Idom 
care to be convinced. Especially H is the 
children of the working classes, who are, as a 
rule, ill-fed, ill-clad and not sufficiently cared 
5&-t0 


(or, need to be looked after, while their parents 
go out for woik. Sometimes when the parents 
arc away, the children are left entirely to Ibem- 
fclvcs Hence the necessity and importance of 
setting up a number of good nursery school- 
throughout tlie Proimce, w litre the children of 
the working people should be taken good care of 
and should be kept agreeably occupied during 
the working hours Besides, by the time the 
average child is sent to school in Bengal, some 
of its habits are already formed. The teachers 
arc sometimes hard put to it to cure their pupil« 
of some of their bad habits. This also renders 
the education of pre-school children absolutely 
necessarj’. 

In our P^o^^ace, very few^ parents are 
well equipped for this most difficult and 
responsible task. Only a handful of well-to- 
do people have the means and wherewithal to 
pronde the ideal environment — food, clothing 
and space for their children Even highly 
educated parents, who bai’e plenty of money 
and leisure, fail to give their children what the 
latter can get in a good nurserj* school. The 
companionship of other children of the same 
age, which counts for so much in the training 
of early childhood, can hardly be secured in 
ewry home. In the smaller families especially, 
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cliiklrcn nre likely to pet fcU-ccnlrcd and pre- 
cocious, due' to too much indulgence and 
nttention from their elders. Bcsiiics, parents 
cannot be expected to po«scs« the matun* 
experience of the nursery school teachers, gained 
by dealing with innumerable children of differ- 
ent types. 

Apart from the question of expenses that 
arc to be inx olved in creating the ideal 
nurser>' school conditons in a single private 
home, in the opinion of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, such things, “ if provided privately for 
one family of children ” arc likely to give n«c 
to an undesirable “pride of pos«ession” and a 
“feeling of superiority” m the minds of those 
pampered children, -which have a very had 
moral effect on their future characters So all 
parent*, whether rich or poor, will do well to 
send their children to a suitable school from 
the age of two upwards — at lea*t for a part of 
the day. Attempts are made at the Frocbel and 
Montes'ori schools to meet these needs of well- 
to-do cliildrea Unfortunately, in Bengal, only 
a very small number of parents are rich enough 
• to afford tlie expenses of these schools Besides, 
there are very few institutions of these tvpes 
in the rural areas of the Province The children 
of the poorer section of tlio popuhation are, as 
a rule, debarred from enjoying the mental and 
physical development, which seems to be the 
special prerogative of well-to-do children, at 
the present moment. The budding young lives 
of the unfortunate children of the poorer classes 
cannot but be affected, both pliysically and 
mentally, by the poverty, ignorance and 
stupidity of their parents — the unhealthv 
atmosphere of their wretched home?, recking of 
filth and disease — ^malnutntion, lack of fresh- 
air and insufficient clothing 

Nursery schools would go a long way 
towards overcoming the disadvantages of 
a bacf fioine, sod an? tfios cafctifaied to 
be of immense service to the poorer 
section of the population The neglected 
children of the -working classes may well be 
admitted into a nur«erj* school from the age of 
two and allowed to remain there until the age 
of five or so. Before admission each child 13 to 
bo subjected to a systematic medical examina- 
tion. If any physical or organic defect is 
detected in Oie cour«e of it, and if it is consi- 
dered to lie amenable to treatment, the nursery 
school authorities should at once see their wav 
to get it cured in a suitable clinic or a hospital. 
A good deal of the infant mortalitv that is 
taking place in Bengal at the present moment, 
is expected to be prevented, if a network of 


nur-cry echool« arc rtiirtcd throughout the 
Province. 

A nurserj’ school .•'hould con-titute “a real 
place of nurture and not merely a place where 

b. 'ibics arc minded till they are five A nur.-crv 
school teacher should therefore be fully alive 
to the p}'rical and mental need- of lier pupils, 
and should tiy to promote the natural growth 
and development of their growing Ixjdics and 
mind*. So she mu‘-t need* be something of a 
psychologist too. A nurseiy school aim* at the 

c. arljc«t training of children's characters and 
Ia 3 'ing the foundation of their future education 
Tlic older the child grows, the more stre«- is 
laid on the imparting of instruction Tlic 
medical examination of the pupils of a iiur«o!y 
school should take place at least once a month, 
and llicir physical defects, if any, should be 
promptly attended to. Each child is to be 
weighed cverj’ fortnight The teachers will do 
well to keep a chart for everv* one of their 
pupils, in which the variations of the height and 
weight arc to be regularlj' recorded. The 
children should remain at a nurserj' school from 
8 o’clock m the morning until 0 o’clock in the 
evening During these hours, their meals and 
clothing are to be supplied by the school. As 
far as possible, they should have regular hours 
of meals, sleep, work and play. They will thus 
be taught to form certain regular habits from 
early childhood and will learn the value of 
time The necessity and importance of dev elop- 
ing a few healthy and hygienic habits should 
also be incnleatcd among the pupil*. Special 
efforts should be made to keep their bodies and 
garments clean. The teachers should alwav-s 
insist on the children keeping everj-tlnng neat 
and tidy The latter should always be made 
to speak, cat, sit and walk properly. Attempts 
should also be made to implant certain impor- 
tant moral virtues in the minds of the pupils. 
Thej’ sffoukl be tsug-bt to work- «nd pfnj- in 
perfect harmony and co-operation with each 
other — to be helpful to and sympathetic witli 
each other — to be just, trutli'ful, courageous, 
straight-forward, and self-reliant. A sound 
training of the sen'e*^ should form the ba«is of 
the instruction in a niirecrj’ school, which should 
be conducted mainlv on the Alonto«sori lines 
In«tniction may well be imparted to the bigger 
children through various g.anic« .and phy, for 
the purpose of which suit.ablc apparatus .and 
appliances are to be provided Tlie smaller 
children should be given plenty of toys to play 
with The bigger pupils should be 'taught t'o 
sing and recite «imple nur«erv rhyme® and 
verses with suitable action, and to dance and 
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play to iliu Prconi]t:iniiiH-nt of ^o»u> inu-icnl 
ui'trunK'ui, Their musical iintl rhylhmic scn-^i 
can thill bo trained from the early years of 
their infancy. The ehiklri'n of the nursery 
school^ sliould be made to spend most of their 
lime out of doors, and provieion should be made 
for plenty of fresh air indoors too. A nice 
ganlcn i< therefore quite indispensable to a 
nur-ciy school. ^Veathc^ pormittmp, the 
children can remain in the pardon for major 
]>ortion of the school hours, l^laylnp m the open 
air, and tending plants. Thu< a love of nature 
can Iw in-tilled into their imnd'» from the early 
years of their childhood. They may well be 
a«ked to sow the sced« of dilTcrent pianp* m 
different sea«on' in the small plot.? to l>e a^-ign- 
cd to them in the school panlon Tliev will 
thus get to know the names of the flowers and 
vegctahlcs, peculiar to different seasons of the 
year. In order to faitiihan'C the cUiUlren witti 
the names of the different crops, fruits, flower^, 
and vcpetahles of the sca«ons, occasional festi- 
vals may well be arranged for in the schools m 
different seasons, and the bigger pupils may 
be asked to take part in these. The children 
may al-o bo called upon to pick flowers every 
day and arrange tho»c in va«e9. Occasionally 
they may be a-ked to a<Iopn their omi persons 
as well aa clas^-rooms nub (lowers and wTcaths 
Tlius their aesthetic scn-c may well be cultiva- 
ted from their very ciiilhood Tlicy may be 
encouraged to have peU of their own and to 
take proper care of them This will help to 
beget a love of the lower animals and a healthy 
interest in their lives and habits. 

Mr. Bertrand K«s«cll seems to have truly 
observed, 

“The nurserr »chool, if it became univerwl. cvuld in 
one generation reitioTe the profound differences in educi- 
lion, which at present diiide the cla-^es.” 

The dearth of these institutions in 
Bengal is being keenly felt at the present 
moment. It is high time that our 


jv-ourecs «Iioiild [>0 pooled, and co-ordinated 
efforts shoulil be put forth to meet this most 
pressing need of the country. First and fore- 
mo't, an adequate number of teachers need to 
bt* trained in the nursery school methods. 
Suitable facilities for training teachers on these 
lines should be iiffonled at all the training 
seliooN of the Province, ‘■o as to enable a 
sufficient number of women to undergo a 
fIKxiali-o<l course of training and to qualify 
tlieinsclvcs for teaching in nur-tiy schools. In 
the event of maintaining nursery schools, ns 
separate in-litution-j, con«idcrable recurring 
c\|ion<liturc is Iikclj’ to be entailed thereby, anti 
tills may prove a hca'y dram on the financial 
n~ourc<“« of the country. To reduce the 
cxiieniliture to a ininrtmim, nursery' departments 
may well be opened m the evisting schools, 
wherever it is pcK-iblc As it is the children of 
the poorer cla«-c«. sjH'cmlly, who are expected to 
dcrn'c the ma.\irniim of benefit from these 
iQStitutiODs. It is desirable that the fees to be 
ehargeti from the pupils of the nurserj’ schools 
sliouM l>« very tiiiall 

It is a great juty that in our country 
the ignorance of the uneducated parents, who 
arc, ns a rule, very eomervative, niilitates 
against tlic introduction of any innovation 
in the way of refonning the prceont-doy 
educational system They are sure to oppose 
whatev'cr. in their opinion, runs counter to their 
time-honoured traditions. So if nursery schools 
arc to be populari'ed, public opinion is to be 
edueatcil, fir^t of all Unless the utility of such 
institutions is borne in upon the parents, all our 
efforts in tins direction are foredoomed to failure. 
If the authonties of the schools fail to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of the children’s 
parents, thej’ will find it impossible to keep the 
institutions going Besides, no scheme for 
reform can be earned into effect, unless and 
until eufficient money i? lorthcoming both from 
private and public sources. 



IDEAS BEHIND NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
Bv A. D. LINDSAY 


You may have seen somcllung in the papers 
eighteen months ago of a nevr and rounificcnt 
gift of Lord Nufheld’s to the University of 
Oxford. He gave tlie University a site on the 
^est side of the City and a large endowment, 
amounting to a gift of a million pounds in all. 
A College was to be built tm this site. It was 
not, ho^vever, to be merely another of tlie 
Colleges of Oxford, another new foundation 
such as, for example, Keble College and 
Hertford were in the nineteenth century It 
was to be a new experiment For one thing 
it was to be concerned wnth research Its 
students were all to be reading for Rc'earch 
Degrees. Secondly, its research was to be 
especially, though not exclusively, m the field of 
social studies Thirdly, though it was to be a 
College with a Warden, Fellows, and students 
of its own, Fellows’ and students’ rooms, Dining 
Hall, Common rooms, Lecture rooms aod all 
the rest of it, it was to be the Umxersity's 
instrument of social research; the University 
will govern it. Fellows of other Colleges may 
be made also Fellows of Nuffield Its facili* 
tics for research will be at the disposal of all 
University teachers in social studies whatever 
their College. There has not been anytlimg 
quite like It m Oxford before And lastly — 
and this is perhaps the root of the matter — the 
College 18 to try a new method of research in 
the social studies, based on the co-operation of 
the academic researcher and the practical man 
of affairs. Let me on this quote Lord 
Nuffield’s words ; 

'*1 ha^e been wondenDg whether there »s any oay lo 
bridge the separation between the theoretical aludenta of 
contemporary Cieilizalion and the men re'ponahJe lor 
carrying u on : between the economist, the pohtical 
theorist, the student of go^rriunent end adcumsUatipn on 
the one hand and on the other hand the bnsanesa inaa, 
the politician, the Ciril servant and the local BOTcnnnenl 
official, not to rnention the oidioary everyday man and 
woman.” 


This is the root idea behind Nuffield College 
and I think it is of general interest. Here m 
Oxford the College has been inspired bj' two 
recent experiments which ha^e already had 
promising results, the Nuffield Medical School 
and certain experiments of co-operation with 
men of affairs which our students of politics 
and economics have been making recently. The 


Nuffield Medical School was founded to bridge 
Ihc gulf which the excessive specialisation of 
modem scientific knowledge has caused between 
the scientist in the laboratory and the 
practising doctor in the hospital. It is an 
elaborate and costly affair because so many 
highly specialised workers are needed at the 
same time, but to bring about co-operation 
between tbe scientist and the doctor is not 
difficult in principle They can meet in the 
hospital. There is nothing corresponding to 
the hospital as a natural uniting place for “ the 
theoretical students of contemporary Civiliza- 
tion and the men responsible for carrv’ing it on.’* 
Die equivalent to the hospital is tlie world — 
which disperses rather than unites. Now our 
economi«t8 and students of politics in the last 
few years have been trying bv discussions with, 
and questionings of, men of affairs to check their 
theories of how men might be expected to behave 
finding out what actually happens r and the 
results of Uus combination of theory and 
questioning of the men of affairs have alrcadv 
been remarkable. But. ns conducted up till 
now this co-operation has limits It take* 
time for the theorist and the practical man to 
understand one another \Ye hope that the 
atmosphere and common life of a College will 
make such co-operation in research more 
effective 

Nuffield College will be both a place where 
the theorist and the man of affairs will put their 
heads together to consider what social problems 
arc in most urgent need of such joint enquirj" 
— an instrument for directing research into 
fruitful and practical channels — and a place 
where the pn^.-unme of j-cscaj-fJj thus phnued 
mav be earned out in a more concrete and 
realistic way than would liave been possible 
without such co-operation The la't year has 
been spent in planning for the College : the 
bmlding, we hope, may begin this coming 
summer, and, though the building will probably 
not be completed till 1911, we shall make some 
start in our research from probably next 
autumn. 

I want_ in this talk to Indian listeners to 
obout the general implications 
of this idea. My corn iction about tlie necessity 
of some sort of co-operation in social research 
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Lct^-een University teachers and practical men 
strengtlicned m ino wlicn I was in India 
ioinc nine years ago as Chairman o( a Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education. ‘Die 
Commi'Sion was set the task ol making up its 
jnind what should be the function of the Chris- 
tian Colleges in the life of India. Tli.at raised 
in our minds the more general question of what 
ought to be the function of Universities m the 
modem world — the Indian Colleges, u seemed 
to us, were mamly or almost cJ^clusivcly pursu- 
ing what IS, 1 suppoie, the oldest function of 
Universities, the training of the learned 
piofessions and of government admmistraiota 
— no doubt an important and essential function. 
But the Colleges did not seem to be doing much 
besides that, and there was no evidence that the 
•community expected them to do onytiung tlst 
Yet at the same lime we were struck, as anyone 
is bound to bo, by the crying need for scienti- 
.fic and scholarly knowledge winch existed m 
the community. There tvcrc all sorts of things 
that members of the Christian community wanted 
■to learn: the solution of economic problems, 
•of educational problems, of political and 
administrative ns well as of theological ques- 
tions, and no one 8uppo«od it was the businoso 
■of tlie Unitersity or College to supply the 
Answers to tlicsc questions, and yet no institu- 
•tiona were more fitted to supply the knowledge 
needed for those subjects than tlio Colleges. 
They taught them, and it would help their teach- 
ing if the teachers were at tlic same time to be 
■enquirers and rcscarclicrs. So we recommen- 
ded m our report that there should be m those 
Christian colleges in India what we culled a 
■department of Extension and Ilc^arcb, research 
to find out the answers to the questions asked 
And extension to see that the answers were got 
Across to the people who needed the knowledge, 
and wc wanted it arr.anged that on the board 
which ran this dep.artraent there should be both 
the Unuersity professor and the teacher or 
jiastor or leader of the x illage community. 1 
am told that this part of our report has been 
widely adopted in India, and I have read some 
jnost interesting reports of research arising out 
of its adoption. 

There is the same sort of ide.a m India as 
jn Nuffield College that research in social 
matters should be carried out by the co-ope- 
ration of theorists and practical men, and 
carried out in a University or College. Is there 
Any reason why this idea of co-operation 
between the practical man and the theorist 
should be more necessary in social studies than in 
other branches of knowledge ? 


The urgent need for research in social 
studies !3 a mark of the changing civilisation 
in which wc live. Societies which arc largely 
ruled by custom don't ncoil it. Their problems 
arc solved by skill, not by knowledge. But ns 
our ciWli^-ation become* more complex and 
changes more quickly, we become more and more 
conscious of the need for knowledge if we nrc 
to soli'c (he problems with which wc nrc conti- 
nually confronted. This consciousness of need 
has produced an enormous increase in research 
into social matters. There is hardly a University 
in (he world which lias not in the last fifty 
years largely incrcn«ed its staff m economics 
anil politics Immense sums of money have 
been dex'oted in the years since the war 
to research in social studies But how 
dt-appotndng have been the results. The 
failure of all tin* effort is seen mo*t clearly 
m the fact that the practical man is apt to 
spc.ak of the economist mfh scorn ns a ncccs- 
«anly unpractical thcomt 

Why has thi« happened 7 In the physical 
‘cicnces knowledge i- power! Bliy is it 
apparently not so in the social sciences? 

For one thing, of course, in studying 
society wc nrc studying something of a)rao«t 
infinite complication, where what happens Is 
the re«ult of (lie interplay of a large number 
of different factors, where c.\penmcnt is almost 
impo««ibIe. and the abstraction usually neccs- 
s.ary to obtain scientific accuracy, impossible. 
Economics, for example, tends to become 
scientific only if it become? remote from 
Teahty. 

But there is another difference between 
(he social and the phy-sicnl sciences which is 
more important In the physical science* 
Knowledge is power, because from knowing the 
forces of n.nturi? we can use them to our 
purpose?. But mere knowledge of social facts 
will not give us power to change them. We 
cannot as it were direct our electric charge 
through society and bring about the changes 
we desire need the wide-spread will to 
change, going with the accurate knowledge of 
circuin^tnnces The economist can often ex- 
plain how certain evils could be avoided if 
certain things were done which there is not the 
least prospect of society doing. Fruitful social 
reform depends partly on knowing what people 
are actually prepared to do; that is not_a 
matter of scientific knowledge but of social 
judgment. But the prnctical men with social 
judgment often do not understand the fat- 
reaching implications of social action. For that 
the theorist is needed. 
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factories and steamers, etc. Hence a condition 
o{ “ non-competmg groups ” prevailed and 
Indian labourers actually raised the standard 
of Ining of the Burtnans. Now-a-days, the 
indigenous population of Burma has increased 
to such an extent that the “ non-competmg 
groups ” ha\e ceased to exist as such, and very 
few occupations are left without indigenous 
competitors. It is problematical, honever, if 
withdrawal of Indians at the present stage 
would be economical!}’ beneficial to the countrj*. 
If the Burmese labourers have the same 
standard of efficiency as the Indians, then there 
would no doubt be an increase in margm.al 
productivity for Burmans. 

The most important argument advanced 
against the influx of Indian labour seems to be 
that it has been unfairly competing against the 
local Burmese labour. A cursor}* perusal of the 
pa-^t economic histoiy of Burma would show 
that Indian labourers came to Burma not 
because they could accept lower wages but 
because there was an unusually large demand 
for them x\hen Burma opened up for economic 
development with wages considerably higher 
than in India. They nould not accept low 
wages, in India or elsewhere, if they could get 
higher wages. In fact, they would not have 
been employed unless they did tlie same work 
for the same or less wages compared to indigen- 
ous labour. 

The total number of Indians resident out- 
side India, within the British Empire, is ap- 
proximately 3 3 millions and the number of 
those outside the Bntish Empire is about 
100,000. Estimating the total popnlation of 
India to be 350 millions the number of Indian 
nationals residing outside India, therefore, 
forms less than one-hundredth part of the total 
Unlike several thickly populated countries of 
the West, agricultural India will not find it 
difficult to support this additional number if 
matters come to a head 

In Burma, accorduig to the 1931 Census 
Report, for exery 1,000 people engaged in raw 
material production (all kinds of workers in- 
cluded) 44 are Indians; m transport for the 
same number 457 are Indians, in industry 158 
are Indians and in trade their number is 172. 
These figures must have gone down x-ery much 
during the last feu years On the population 
basis, the proportion of Indians ^ployed in 
agriculture is x-erx- much less, while in the rest 
mentioned aboxe, their number js more After 
the Indo-Burma riot of 1930, marked changes 
hax'e taken place in the employment of Indian 
labour. Gradually more and more Burmese 


labour is being used in x'arious industries and 
in course of time imported labour has to give 
way to indigenous labour. But leaders in this 
country want to see spectacular changes 
brought about immediately, little caring to 
find out ohat the effect of any such sudden 
changes would lead to 

It is beyond doubt that the economic life 
of Rangoon and the industrial activity of 
Burma arc largely dependent on Indian labour. 
India supplies a large number of rickshaw 
pullers, handcart pullers, dock labourers mill 
workers, prix’ate and municipal sanitary 
workers and agricultural labourers The most 
conspicuous among the R.xngoon labourers are 
the Telugus who perform a major sliare of the 
work ID all the above except the last Chitta- 
goniam are employed m large numbers in inland 
steamer traffic, small uater craft and sampans. 
Some of tbe Chittagomans also nork m mills. 
The Unyas are mostly employed m construction 
works such as railways and road. They also 
hax-e a share in the oilfield worts and lead 
mines. Ssome of the Unyas work m tramways 
and motor buses too Tamils and Hindustanies 
arc less prominent in industries Among the 
fonner are many domestic servants xx hile 
among the latter many are employed as peons 
and duiwans 

One of tbe most significant dex'elopments 
in recent tune has been the tendency on the part 
of the Burmans to take up nork which until 
recently ha? been exclu«i\ely earned on by 
Indians So long as there were more attractive 
and remunerative alternatix-es the Burmans 
neither liked nor cared to do monotonous un- 
skilled work But now the economic pressure 
has forced them to take up jobs which under 
normal conditions they would not have liked 
to do It IS this economic pressure that has 
been the cause of the present antagonistic 
attitude towards the Indian immigrant labour. 
Apart from the large number of munieipai and 
pnx’ate samtaiy workers there are in Rangoon 
sex’eral thousand rickshaw pullers and handcart 
pullers The indigenous people hax'c not so far 
shown any desire to take up these works and 
therefore they hax’e apparently no legitimate 
complaint against this section of immigrants. 
In inland water traffic and sampan uork there 
K not much competition though at present 
Burman<i do sampan uork along the Tw.nnte 
Canal Gradu.ally it is possible for Bunmn« 
to take up this job as well But the demand 
for a large number o£ immigrant labour will 
continue to exist for some years to come 
this direction too ^ 
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It should not be forgotten, iiowcvcr, thsit 
the Induin labourer Ikih coiitrihuUd inutli to 
the eeonomic clctclopincut of IJunna lie 
fame at a tune wlirn bis co-cpcrntion teas moai 
jici'dcd; even though it was not without selfish 
motive that lie catno. Bunn&‘c opimon in 
leeeiit >eiir-, has been in favour of the employ- 
ment of liunnans wliercver possible — a legiti- 
mate desire indeed. But before ndopting such n 
policy there arc several factors winch arc to be 
rnrefuliy considered. To lay down any definite 
policy for the future, without weighing the 
various effects will be suicidal. 

If Burma is going to control or regulate 
unassisted immigration by placing artificial 
barriers, then it would jeopardize the future 
relationship between India and Burma In the 
past the demand for Indian labour has been 
very great. Even now this demand cannot 
entirely be made to disappear but it can onlv 
be reduced. What is urgently needed is reliable 
statistical m/orroation. It is confidcntlv hoped 
that the Baxter Corainission w'ould go into tlie 
whole issue and collect the necessary data to 
arris c at a satisfactory solution which while 
benefiting Burma, will not rob the Indian* of 
their legitimate demands 

To get reliable figures for agricultural Inlwur 
will be one of the most difficult problems but, 
if anything profitable is to be achieved, «uch 
information, even though it might involve a 
good deal of shill and patience, should by all 
means be gatliered Until and unless one is m 
a position to find out liow- many iromigruni 
labourers arc actually required m this land, who 
could maintain a reasonable standard of luing 
and be employed throughout the year, a sound 
worhing policy for future immigration cannot 
be formulated. 

wniatcver may be the future policy of the 
Government of Burma in regard to immigrant 
labour, the immigrant labourers should be 
assured satisfactory working conditions The 
drawbachs of immigrant labour m tins land at 


pit-rnt are manifold. Tiny «rp looked down 
Upon H)« foreigners; lliev nro Icaderlcs-if 
Inti nigfiieous unorganized nnd scarcely vocal. 
Tile .yfaulnj ^yhlem that i« prcv.ijent in Burma 
paps their life-blood and lastly tin presence of 
fl large Idlxiur force with inadequate protcctiou 
Unda to lower their stand-ird of life nnd 
health. 

The labourers have been treated with 
indifference in the pu“t. Their welfare 1ms been 
mglected. Added to tlK«e they have iKcn. 
lookoel upon as unwanted intruders. They have 
been subjected to maliriouB and maiignant 
attacks. It is high time that both the employers 
anef the Government a“umc more responsibility 
and protect thc'c unfortunates who have 
contributed fo much to the prosperity of this 
country 

Since 1027, the tendency for immigrant 
Indian labour has been one of decline. This 
decline has been very phenomena! since 1930, 
The new edition of FumivallV Pcliitcal Pcor^my 
of Burma shows that emigration exceeded 
ininiigration in 1030, 1931 nnd 1933. Al-o it is 
outhoriUti%'ely learnt from the Fort Health 
Dtparlinent, tliat immigration into Rangoon 
only, in 1038, was 188,703, and emigration 
220570 or a net emigration of 31,673. This 
means — barring surprising figures from other 
ports for 1938— that since 1930 more people 
iiavc left Burma than have entered it. Again, 
in Burma, Hindus at least, ha%e more deaths 
than bulbs. So tlierc are two reasons for 
expecting a decline in Indian population in 
Burma. 

In course of time, tiiereforc, c\en if no 
lestnction la made, Burma will not be looked 
upon as a land for employment as any further 
economic dcx'elopmcnt of Burma can take 
place with indigenous labour. Secondly, the 
atmosphere surrounding the immigrant labourers 
I*, surcharged with prejudice, not to mention the 
un«ati*fnctory economic coaifition of the 
labourers. 
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The conference tor ihe codification of International Law in 
1930 gave prominence to the above tpieslion. Thirty Gor- 
ernraents of the world answered the tniestionnaire and 
'raiious international women’s organisations oo&ttibuted 
•important data. The League Secretariat has ^nce then 
developed them. Other materials lie scattered. This 
thesis is probably the first of its kind to use previous 
materials, arrange them scientifically and bring out the 
points of V ew of the Stale, the individual marned woniaB 
and the international society. The chapters dealing wth 
equality of sexes under common law and afatotory regnia' 
lion are very comprehensive. 1 strongly recommend this 
brochure to all students of sociology for impleraenlaiJoD 
«n the Indian portion. 

DhURJATIPRASAU SIUkERJt 

THE AWAKENING OF IhJDlAN WOMEN: By 
Kamdaitvi Ckaitopadhyaya and aikers. Pabltshed by 
■Everyman’s Press., Broadaay, Madras. Price Re IS. 

Women’s movemept in India is of comparatively 
Tecent growth, but it has already made a tremendous 
progress by its extent and vigour. So the publication 
•of this book which is perhaps the first gysteinaUc and 
oompiebensive compilation of the ongjn, giowth and 
development of the women’s movement in India is wel- 
come to all interested in the women's cause in India. 
'The eontiibutors are all well known as pioneer workers 
icf the movement and can, therefore, speak with autho- 
rity on all suhjects concerning the women’s question 
The opening chapters deal with every aspect of the 
women’s question-enfranchisement, education and child- 
marnagt, pwdah and promtntion, •workers and •wages, 
labour and motherhood. In (he next chapter Kamala- 
devi gives an interesting account of Imperialism and 
<3ass-struge]e. The second part of the book opens wuh 
.an article hy Mrs hfargstet E Cousins on the progress 
and freedom movement of the women in fndta. In this 
section the other contributions are ' Art in Early lodiao 
TJfe by Mrs. SakuntaU Thampi, Women's Disabilities In 
La^w by Shyam Kumari Nehru. Indian Indigenous 
Industries by Mrs. Jaya<hJben Raiji and last not least, 
a short sketch of hlaharani Sbree /ijabai Bhousle, 
mother of Chhatrapati Sbivau. by H H hlakaraDi 
Holkar of Indore The contributions cover a variety of 
•subjects and give an indication of the progress and 
reform among the women of the country Though 
■one may not agree with all the arguments and proposals 
■put forward in favour of women's emancipation in India, 
yet une cannot but appreciate the part played by Indian 
women in the freedom movement of the country and as 
-'uch. this compilation will be found an inierc‘ling study 
The get-up and pmting leave nothing to be de«ired 
StskuitAR Rhysw Das 

THE BESANT SPIRIT : Published by the Theoso- 
yhicol Publishing House, Aiyai, ModioJ. 1938-39. In 
three volumes. Priced at annas ten each, Iko volumes 
jor Re. I, and three for Re. 1-6. 

The«e bandy volumes have been mainly compiled 
from the works of Dr. Annie Be«ant, and the uelectioiu 
reveal care and intelligence in grasping the Besatvt Spirit. 
Annie Besant adopted India as her own country and she 
devoted to its service the finest yesrs of her life. Her 
eloquence no less than her silent sacrifice was bameswd 
to the good of India and her ioteliectual and moral eqnip- 
meot precluded the pos-ibility of any narrowness of out- 
look. Her vision extended to poliiics and sociology, edu- 
cation and rcbgion, science and art, and the first volume 


deals with her observations on these topics. The second 
voinme confines itself to a more detailed discussion of 
education in India, and it is bound to be of special 
interest to all workers in the field of education; the prin- 
ciples enanciated will bear scrutiny. The third volume 
IS directly concerned with the problems of national work 
for India's freedom, problems which were to her more 
than of merely academic interest. Our national workers 
of the pTCSpCnt day would derive from these volumea liberal 
ideas which might at least serve for a basis for discussion. 
It will be found that there is still much to learn from 
these Totumes, not only by way of inspiration but also 
in the method of approach and even in small detailed 
obserraiions. 

Each of the volumes begins with a suitable introduc- 
tion from one of her closest associates, and the three 
together constiinte a fine flower of theosophy in India. 

P. R Sen 

CANADA AND INDU * By Sir Firoi Khart A'oon. 
K.CJE, tenth a Foreword by the Marguess of Zetland 
Oxford University Press, 1939 Pp. 140 Price 4s. 6d. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the High Commissioner for India 
ID London, recently paid a visit to Canada m respouse 
to an inriiatios from the National Council of Education 
of Canada. The present volume contains an interesting 
account of his tour the object of which wa*, to use his 
own words, “to try to promote, as far as poulble, tba 
spnil of friendship and co-cpeiallos which ought to nl*t 
among peoples living in different parts of the Bntish 
Emp re ” 

The author’s survey oi what he taw of men and 
institutions m Canada is both readable and instnetive, 
and will amply repay penuaL Hia impresaiana of Cani- 
diaii constitution, government, tavatioa, education and 
probibilioD end cognate questiona are particularly illu- 
minating. His Ttfieniona on India appear, however, to 
be those of an avowed admirer of the British Government, 
and as Indian reader can not help feeling that the book 
may easily be mistaken for a good bit of publicity and 
loyalist propaganda for the British Empire Some of his 
siaieoients regarding the present Indian constitution are 
palpably propagandist. A few may be quoted at random. 
“Today we sbouid be fighting not only for the King, 
but also for ourselves, because the Government of the 
Country « in oar own Aondj” (Italics ours). “The 
Bntish have handed over to the people of India an enor- 
mous amoont of tcealih intact.” (Italics ours). “Britain 
has <mntmoout(y faUovoed « e«t policy of fasterfag espre- 
smtatiOe insrituAons in India from the beginning of 
her connection with that country.'' (Italics ours). “Our 
lodiaa iciaisrries have inherited from the Brit'sh a very 
sound system of laxation" (Italics ours). “Ve in India 
greatly appreciate the benefit we have gained by a^ocia- 
tion with the British, and •we know that India without 
Bnti«h assistance would never have attained her present 
ccanomic and pobtical position,” etc., etc. 

In fairness to the di«tinsni«hed author, it may he 
added that he has frankly apologi«ed for his ardent 
defence of the Bntish Government in India in the following 
■words, “ My effort has been to expose the beautiful side 
of the picture, as there decidedly la one." This apology 
apparently implies the author's full knowledge of the fact 
that there is a dark side of the pictate too t 

Nandauil Chatterji 

RISE AND FALL OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUCH- 
lAQ ; By Dr, Sfahdt Ilusatn, Lecturer, Agra College, 
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Liizac X. Co., 46, Great Russel Smei, Lomlon. IT.C,!, 
Pp 27f+xv. Price Rs IS. 

None smnng.t ihc early Sulian- of Delhi has «cil^ 

sS''s5„£=3 

the fabric of the far flung Delhi tmpire Ilia M«npe 


Turks. 


The present work is ba«ed entirely on oripnal 

work may be said to yi^d the pa . „ j 

the Quarauna Turks of Dr. Ishwar. f' 

iiShTp .hi 

tu hM also uulijed for .he first nm« a few pnn.ed texts 

mmmm 

^"''rS' In' S= np'"“» »' 'I" 

,1. Inf"? S‘"mS"‘, .nj 

g";i"s,i.':''3 kS-n-j si”. i”' 

?/„ l™ .. k' “lVS.Tr-hA“n ol .k- 

II.. only type' «“* ‘".1 'll. ^ „.j , 1 ,. 

Snil.n k«" lif' ‘l.fl „ , k.;. In...»l S.J<.n 

deemed him to he ’no p , , niatfar na/aitakast) 
MuhammaJ badsha/ie j becon»e 

Lam.’. ;5''i‘“'p]a««. but disced of metsphor. 

necessarily CO oute ^ 7,, Ibn Baln.a 

It agrees j ilLhon of the Moorish iraseller. too. 

T*’* uX * "ffil.en. ba-.s Dr 

i llred the fact that Ibn Datutas estrangement 
entirely ignorea me iraveller was not merely 

only temporary, and 'h' »areiier^^ 

reconciled and , g fcmi-tegal splendour. 

not for h'l* of the awhoruies. has 

From this ,nd misstalemeuts which 

h’r;TU’Xd''r .hi- -d which are too man, .0 be 


cited here. We ran pitc only a few illustrations. Tarma- 
ehirio’s insas on of India is attested by I'ami, a co 
temporary witness, by Yahiya and all the later ^fu.hm 
chrowders like NizJmiiddin. Badaiini, Ferishta. Hiit Dr. 
]la*ain would consider it to be a myth. Similarly, he 
would not accept the account of depopulation of P'lhi, 
testified to by the three contemporary authorities, because 
two wells were excavated by two Hindu families, at a 
disrnnce of a fete mJes from Delhi and Jahnaptna was 
completed itt 1326-7. the year of the transfer of ca^taL 
He accepts the account of ambitions schemes of the Con- 
quest of Persia and Qarajal to be true, but be ascribes 
the failure of the latter expedition to Malik Khusrau. 
C-in-C wlio (according to our author) “ transpre-.ed lhe 
,,,.1 »dn .nd W ,l„ .m, ,ni. T.k.y Tk,. pm.™, 
mformatmn is. however, based on Imp. Gaz \ol X\I and 
DM on any of the contemporary or later Persian chronicles I 
Stwice does not permit us to criticise other views; 
but we cannot allow the author’s remarks on Muhammad 
Bin Tughlaq's consideration and sympathy for the Hindis 
10 pass unchallenged Muhammad Tiighlaq. 

Husain, refrained from waging war against the Ra puts 
and Hindus He 11 «8id to have created Hindu rule m 
Jawhar, Karauli and m other put> of the Empir' Tli« 
ihe Sultan waged aggrestve wars , '"f"! 

admits of no doubt As >><« Crown Prince he 
the Kakaiiya dynasty of Warangal and the 
Nagarkot of Omial. of Kondant (modern 
Om« hid to^Tar the brunt of hi. attack. The Hindu 
wbels of Saman*. Ksithal. Kuhram ' 

laged but their Moqaddsm.. Sardars wth 

Mondahirs. Bhattis. etc. ■^Jv waw 

Iheir families from the r old I'*'’}'*’'®"’ P*Z 
conterted 10 hlom. compelled to fix abode in the Lapitai, 
oppressive o6uflf.j were levied on the «V,!i»m’s 

Mahtrasita. yet our author would say that the Sultana 
policy towards the Hindus was not one of aggression.^ 
The misconception of Muhammad Bin Tughlaqa 
liberal policy towards the Hindus on which both the 
oreseni treatise and Qaroiina Turks have waxed eloquent, 
^ to have arisen from Ibn Batuta’# incidental 


«eem$ to nave arisen iivn. .aaiuta# inciuemsi • 
ence to Sati and the Sultan’s presence in the company of 
. ,, .V. t Jl,n Batuia only r-- ' 


Job's On the former, urn jiaiuta oniy «>» 
“when It (Sail) occurred in ilie Sultan’s ‘^5 

people sought his permission to burn her wb ch he gran' 
Id’^ (Ibn Batiita. Ill p 137) From this the 
wes made tliat the Sultan tried to stop the homlile 
practice of Sati On the subject of the Sultans mixing 
aith the Jogis. Ibn Batuta saw the King once on y « 
their company, and one of the Jogis performed a wracie 
bv rising upwards from his seat, snimg cross-legged ana 
swinging in the air above their heads, whereupon the 
Qaw fainted: this does not necessarily mean that the 
Sultan strayed away from the path of orthodoxy and tieia 
rf.Bou. ,1...™.... -.Ik Ih... On Ik, oiker 

hand, the Sultan him-elf testifies to his orthodoxy in ms 
memoits by saying that ilioiigh he ''?d coquetted for 
some time with philosophy fi/m maaqiilal) he had gone 
back to the atrict orthodox Sunni faith, with his teal for 
Islam only redoubled He removed the Mubtadaain 01 
Delhi to Daulaiabad, paid such an abject homage to tne 
Khahla’s envoys that it ecaudalised hU courtiers; ne 
treated the Hindus as inferiors (Zimmia) f”^, .,„i 
King ol China soucht his permission to biiilil in 1 
temple near QaTajal. the Sultan rejected the petition f» 5 
log “ 1 / Moil Kill pay the Jaziya, ue shall empoicery 
to baild It; and peace bt 00 ihos- uha fothu.’ 'fhe I'l 


Caidmce." 

Again, the Sultan imposed on Muslim merchants o* 
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iheir bringing horses into Sindh and JIultan, tbe legal 
tithe, sthereas the infidel merchants bad to pay a tenth 
(D. Sl S. id. Yet Dr Hu«ain would credit the Sultan 
with a liberal policy like that of Akbar. 

\7e would condude our retnarks by saying that 
Muhammad fell not becau'e he was insane or foobsh bnt 
because be had Olympic conceit and was nnpracticd Zia 
Baram's word«. Ana Otaghmry {I am teithout a Peer) 
explain, like L’e lot cest moi in the ca'e of Louis XI\', 
the reign and character of this capricious tyrant of 
Medieval India 

N. B Ray 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS : By 
Sophui U^adia, with a brief foreu-ord by i)fa/iaima Cmdbt. 
Published by International Book House, Ash Lane, 
Bombay, India. 

U is a 'erica of lectures delivered by the anlhor under 
diSerenC auspices on religious topics and also on founders 
of relipon. The purpose of the book Is to »how ihat, 
properly understood, religion la a. unixer'al truth appear' 
ing under Tarious guj«e; and that the d'Sering and 
warring rehgions are only fighting for non-easeniials 

At tbe present moment, religton has to vesge war on 
two fronts. In the fif't place, there are the battles 
between religion and religion; and secondly, there is the 
extenswe fight between religion and imhgion Both 
these wars are injurious to true religion If each religion 
claims auperlority over every other and if ii is impos'iWe 
for each to see truth in the other, then, for ihioLing 
minds the que<Uon wtll be . Should there be religion at 
all ? If inatead of establishing real brotherhood of man. 
religion only {oments hatred and sets men against men, 
must the world still have such religion ? Cannot humani- 
ty be nd of this incubus altogether and thus be spared 
this needle's fray '> 

There are men who think like this. And when men 
think. like this, the fight is not between one religion and 
another, but between religton and its denial. However 
unfortunate this may be. various forces have eon*pireJ 
to bring about 'ucb a war. Social TeCormer*. including 
socisli'ts and communi'ts, hare found to organised 
religion a barrier to progress. The slogan that religion 
IS the opium of the people has its roots in this p'ychologr 

The present book is in attempt to show that neither 
tbe mutual war of the religions nor the war againM all 
religions ha-s any justification. It is bigotry and con- 
fusion of thought which sponsor such a state of things. 
But higolry can be conquered by reavin. If a more 
rational view of religion be tal^n, the basic unily nf all 
religions will reveal it«elf; and the ugly 'pecfaele of one 
religion crying down another will di'appetr 

Sophia ^t’adia has the courage to declare that the 
exclusive supeiioiity that each religion claim is irratioBal 
“Every exelii'lre claim which rc'ulis in creating and 
maintaining many religion', all itiutnally hostile and con- 
tradictory to each other,” mu«t go. “ .Mu'lims believe," 
she says el'ewhere Ip 21), “salrslion to be possible 
on!) through the one Prophet, while Chri'tianv believe 
that Je«05 is the only door .... The«e exclndvc and 
unique elliins cannot all be true; they bnng about 
strife and disunion among men; they are ab<ard and 
illogical They are but arrogant super'lilions . . , 
Such fal*o notions it is which are destructive of real 
religion " 

These are courageous words. Vill the world have the 
coinage to li'ten to them? 

U. C BltSTTVClMUEE 


CniL WRONGS AND THEIR LEGAL RErHEDIES: 
By At. J. Sethna, BA., Bar-at-Law uith a Foreuord by 
Sir. Justice K 3 ff’assorfeK-. Eierybodys' Indian Lau. 
Senes (I'ol 1). Pp XII+I06. Publishers: D. B. 
Ttmipotetdla Sons & Co, Bombir) Price Re. 1-8. 

It was John«on who observed that ignorance when 
Toliiniary is criminal and a roan ma> be properly charged 
with that ewl which he neglected or refusid to learn 
bow to prevent. Wrongs committed m ignorance of Law 
are vi«iled with puni'hment as nithle«ly as vvillul dis- 
obedience It IS a inte saying that ignorance of law 
IS no excti<e The poet’s view that ‘ignorance is bli's ’ 
cannot at any rate apply to the ignorance of law There 
IS colosaal ignorance even amoug't the educated in re- 
gard to tbe law affecting out position as cituecs in the 
State ID which we live. Tbe prc'eni reviewer broad- 
casted a senes of lectures on Law for Laymen a few 
yeors ago; and be was amazed to find both tbe ignorance 
and re«pop«e amongst the educated Even the elementary 
pnnciples of Law of Succession was not under«iood. 
Attempts are made to populan«e the Laws of Health; 
but no attempt has hitherto heeci made to populari'c 
Lera To supply this lacuna, the author has made a 
beginning in ihaa first Tolnme of tbe vene* known as 
‘ Everbody’s Indian Law Sene* ’ It i« a drive again*! legal 
illiteracy: and we must congratulate both tbe auibor end 
the publishers on their first attempt. 

The arrangemeDi and tbe treatment of tbe different 
subjects are good, though there are occa<ionaI repetitiona 
fe.g’. at page 18 and at page 94). In a small volume 
of 106 pages about 18 page* are occupied by model 

f ilaiDts — a feature which may be usefully omitted, for 
aymen are not goms to draft then own plaints, and 
the 'pace thus *ecured may be employed in fuller treat- 
ment of the subject For example, in dealing with damages, 
for vvrongfiil di*nii«.'al from eervjce. the author 'ays “a 
'ervaat employed on a monthl? 'alary can recover no 
more than a month’s salarv ” This is true for ordinary 
serrams but what about clerks in 'upenor positions f» 
months’ salary) or teachers engaged for a term (6 
inoDihs' «alary) ’ Such a clue would be ti'eful to the 
cUiks or the teacher', and the aothoi would gain his 
objecr. 

J. M. Dvtta 

TAXATION OF INCOME IN INDIk : By f. K. R. 
r. Rce>, Longmans. Green & Co, Ltd., 1931. 

This IS a book in a sene* of volumes dealing with tbe 
economic history and problems of modern India, edited 
by Prgfe"oe C N Vskil of the Lnlversity of Bombay, 
'fr Rao IS a Profe«or of Economics and Hi'iory in the 
Wtl'on College. The work is now mainly of hi'tovical 
value. After ihe recent incorporation of comprehen'ive 
changes in Incouie Tax Law. the book will be of value 
when It IS revived and made up to date. 

FEDERAL FINANCE • By V, Mir hhan, London, 

1936, Pp. 216. 

The book has been introduced to the public bv Sir 
George Schu'ter. a former Rnance Member of the Cov- 
evnmeBi of India. Mr Khan i' a menibeT of the Hyders 
bad Cril Service For some lime, he worked at the 
London Srhool of Economics and the Te«»lt' of the 
enquiry which he peru«ed at that in'tiiuiion have Iieen 
embodied to thi« work It cannot be sa>rl that the l>ook 
P'e< us a very lucid expo'it'rn of the different problems 
of Federal Finance. But he ha« explained in h's own 
way, (i) PriDcipIe« of Federal Taxation, fii) .■fllocation 
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MiKtSIt Cll*’'0R» R*T 

nri’niiT ON THE CHO^TH OF JOINT STOCK 
,CO^KMS ?i nCNCAL: h 

«/ ,|„ .t Jpipl 

» in ^ 

brouiiht logelliM •» •" ^ ^ „ to yWJ cfn*io 

anti lililn* ‘ ' t'CSlenaiU iBdu«ri»l pf<>cr«» 

meauThil' ® "f.'J a'^^rpiVd *p cTpUIl “ 

firtisrcS ff 

liquidation '7" A wmrln«on x.th ihe 

Rengal bclong« to iiiuation The »tjnifwant p»n 

all the ililTefene* m ihe concJuwon* rracKed 

«(,h. B'P""' l; .w. *.1 ~ 

.bou, 'i' r.'»p.p.p. 

average the penext •>'y . . ,j„„ a,g,stration »trie» 

a dividend , ^Delusion would aeera 

between 1 to 6 1 busmen eueces* arc by nn 

.,0 prove ‘h*t the ^ Report •» • valuable 

means i.Ujiy to prove very nwch useful to 

‘‘l^Tmen S itudSs of eUm.c. a. well. 

Nman RAWJAf Wtr^tHWtE 

niiLosoPitY or Tire i, ° k. 

«Si ‘T rp. m „,A 

r"v,r' rrp™iop~j .i.."!-' ■»■• 

Prof. Malkani is pro‘° Diropean 

well-acquainted with t ^ well-known aolbor and • 

mode of thinking serious journals of India and 

K.“.'5: S"”"'- itmT” h'r'i’ it 'a'Si^ 

1939 1 , V the learned author makes an intelligible 

lilW^he ibsinise philosophy of Vedanta in the 
Sean mUod and also discusses the ontological «d 


r»‘a!ein>ilotieil proMems of pliilosoidiy in the bplii of 
Adsaiia Irdania but tn the seleriiifie ineilio«J of IM 
Weal Tl.e last rhijier deals with and eleetly points out 
■lie rSMWilial difference l»-lwren the Vedanlle Ahsohite and 
•nine foneepti of the Abwiliile current in Western ihourl't. 

IVof Malkani uses the eipresslon “ Plul Asopliy of 
iho Self" In the sTgnifiranI sense of hrinctng out the 
inosj fmponani eharacirr of I’liiniale Itealiiy and very 
rightly concludes that HliJmate Reality mujl 
clioracter of the Self and Is ultimately nothing but the Self. 
With fvsrralei and Shankar he holds ihti to know the 
Self is ihe end of all philosophical llilnking. 

Prof. >falkanl’a approach to Reality is someuhit 
independent and original and hii inierprrlaiion combine 
the raiionahstic beri of Fiirnpejn thourht with the 

,.ll„«. l..rpiPt Pi PP I.A..P ITpI—pI'T. U,I. I. «h.i I. 
etaeily needed in tnjr times In order to make our plillo- 
sophy ufidersiandaUe and useful to modern mind. 

Swattl J»C»0tSWA**W*s<B* 

TALKS VITII SVAMI VIVEKAXANDA ; P«A- 
/ii/ierf by AJiitita Aiftrama, .Ifarot'oti. Almora. Pnee Ke. 

^ ^^TTirte talks cover the period from the year *® 
1903 and they base been arrangM In four 
first chapter comprises the whole of the Bengali book 
ga.fftq fl9i» traodaied into English and arranged 

rt'cM-a: 

St ^St/rS »'^w - --/’“eT 

Kn ufato r’l.ts'on"SU«ou7 problem,, some 
of which are considered acute even now a days. 

ItatCilAXPRA RAT 

CANDlIl TRIUMniANT ' : .Vy Ilandai T. Matur^ 
dar.Ntv YctL Vnittrul PubUth,ng Co, 1939. Pp. 
103 Pnt« $1.00 

This booklet, meant epeciilly for American readers, 
contains a connected account of the events hsaing up 
to Candhijra Rajkol Fast and of its succcMful 
(son with the Viceroy’s pronouncement Articles on inc 
Raikot affair from the pen of Mahsima Cinilhi are tpoleu 
m full, while the appendices contaliu among other things, 
the letters eachanged between Sardar Patel and the Raj- 
kot authonties ,, 

The pet up and printing are excellent, and u win 
remain a, a useful book of reference. 

THE LAND OF THE BEAUTEOUS BLACK: Dr 
afunoAor Das, K. Kh.hnnj. Cd, .1/JJ^g.S. Bomfe^. 

D B r«»^>oret'a/B Sons & Co, Ilomby Road, Fori. Ip 
x««-|-15f-|-7. 71 llluitratwis Pace Rs 6 

The book IS a record of the experiences of the author • 
in coutw of his travels in Dssl and South Africa. lie 
IS mlere«ted in the fauna, flora, as well as the naliw 
inbabllanW of the land visited; and his travel diary con- 
tains ouch information about them as Pf 7"^:; 

in course of a hurried lour. Incidentally. Mr. Khilnany 
nresenis to us n very dismal picture of the social statM 
M Indians domiciled in Africa They are IrMted by the 
‘whites’ just like untouchables in India. We afo 
how Indians are wrongly looked upon is equals with the 
‘semi-naked barbanans.’ by which we we m 
the Kaviramios. the Sfasais and other aboriginal inhabit 
anu of the Dark Continent. Mr. Khilnany seems to have 
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as liUle love or respect lot the latter as ite Elates hare 
for ladians; end, id the end, he falls Into the grave error 
ol prescribing the lollowing recipe for the recosery of 
slcial position by domiciled Indians : 

“If therefore, Indians conform to European style, 
speak good English with correct pronunciaiion, are self- 
respecting and assertive of their rights, are plucky and 
pushing, as a matter of necessity sihich. is a virtue, e'en 
while they are a subject people at home they are bound 
to comniaivd respect and attewion, which they iicUy 
deserve, in the'c While Colonies.” (P. 70). 

’Unfortunately, such remedies have been tried in India 
before now and found useless. The jackdaw who tried 
to plume himsel! with peacocks' feathers also found >t 
equally useless. Perhaps the only cure lies m Mahatma 
Candhi’s advice in which he a°ks the Indians to perform 
their CIVIC duties fully, and then fight, te, suffer, for 
tbeir ju<t rights. Anyway, that leads us to a different 
matter altogether. 

On the whole, the hook is, therefore, of an indifferent 
quality; sUhoogh it does give i-s aomc auiQuat of informa- 
tion regarding life m Africa, viewed apeoaily from the 
will of view of out who suffers from cOMuderaWe in- 
leriority-eomplea. 

NmMAL Kuuan Cose 

COURT POETS OF IRAN AND INDL\— AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF WIT AND \ERSE- Dy R. -P 
Masanu Published by Aew DopK Compaiy, Homfij 
Rood, Bombay. Pp. 202-l-*tf. Price Rs. S. 

Mr. R P, Ma«aai is already known to the educated 
Indiana both by his public and literary actiiiiies. flis 
transUticn of the Maniii}u'l-Ta)r of FariduNDin 'Attar, 
into Eag1i<h, is famibar to (he siudems ol Persian 
inyatictem and Persian poetry The book under review 
at<o IS a result of the active interest of Mr Masani in 
Persian literature He has compiled >t as be cays, in 
order “to •timulsle interest in Persian poetry and 
literature generally, by presenting to the general reader 
a few interesting anectoJes concerning some of the 
brilliant figures of the Iranian Parnassus *' 

It concsins a ForewarJ in Persian, by Muhammad 
‘All Khan Farughi, the Prime ^tlalslec of Iran, an 
English translation of which has been added, a short 
Preface by the author in which he describes his vist 
to Iran, its influence on his mind, his interest id 
Persian liittaiure, and his pnncipaf object in compiling 
the book, and 119 anecdotes most of which conreni the 
wa\ cA Ivan vaA \niia, «n4 wVntVi uMS*iAvt.g V> 

the compiler illu'iraie "the creative power of the Persian 
poets, iheit dazzling imagination, exqais te word play, 
sprightly wit and humour, and genius for 'ersificanou.” 

The Persians are certainly, a witty people They 
possess a very keen $en«e of humour. Their Iiieraiure i* 
full of wits. Jokes, and repartees. Their works on history, 
biogtaphy and belles leiires contain numorons «Decdoies 
which show their debcale and jubtle sen»« of humour. 
Attempts have also been made to collect and classify them. 
An imporalnt example of it is the LatmlulTautaj of Ali 
b. Safi b. Waiz Ilussin al-Ktshifi who has collected and 
cla.°sifiei) a good number of the Hits of the various 
cla«ses of the Persian people, under different heading. 

Mr. Masani, however, does not appear to have tkken 
pains in rotlecling his materials, nor does he thow any 
special taste in shifting them or any acieotific tpiril 
in cla»' fjins and presenting them. He has pot together 
149 ase^oiea under independent heading for each. 
Without making any attempt towards their clasdficatioii. 
At for the anecdotes themselves, they cannot be called 


to be the be't illustrations of Persian humour. Many 
more subtle wits and more intere-ting anecdotes can 
be easily gathered. The translation of the pieces quoted 
are generally loo free, and tn certain ca=es incorrect 
p 34 1.12; p 43 16; p. 52 1 15; p 91 11.12, 17; p. 115 
1J3; p. 143 1 17. etc. 

But It should riot be ignored that Mr. Masani did not 
intend his book to be a scholarly production. He has 
compiled it for the genera] reader and not for the 
apeciatiUs. There is no doubt that it will give the 
general reader, a general idea of the ready wil of the 
{ranian bards and it sorely serves ih; purpose for whicii- 
It IS wntten. 

.M. N. SlDDIQI 

PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY— WITH A 
PLEA FOR RESEARCH AND CONSOLID.kTION IN' 
INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY: By Chandra Prakash 
Gupta, BSc., KUh a Foreword by M. P. Gandhi. Publish- 
ers Association for the Deielopment of Swadeshi Indas~ 
tries, Delhi. Pages 85. Price Re. 1-8. 

Mr Chandra Prakash Gupta has made an eloquent 
plea for undertaking Research work on sugarcane In India ■ 
m a more intensive fashion than hitherto vviih a 
view to improve the efficiency of the Industry. lie 
has pointed out bow venous other sugar producing 
couoiries have spent enormous sums cf money for research 
■n sugarcane He has ob'crved that Hawaii spends Rs. 12 
per acre. Java Rs. 3, Japan Rs, 3 and India only one- 
third of a rupee in ie*eaKh os sugarcane. This will 
sene to show how lodia lags behind in evpeadiiure 
on Re*earcb work There is no doubt, as Mr. M P. 
Gandhi has observed in ht« foreword to this publication, 
that the pro'pects and prosperity of the Sugar Industry, 
which has medr a magnificently rapid development in 
India, hinge upon the success which it achieves In the 
direction of jield per acre, and the quality of cane, thus 
reducing the cost of production of cane, and bringing it 
in conformity with the co‘t of production in other sugar- 
producing countries With the increa<ed proceeds from the 
Excise Duly On sugar, the Government of India should be 
able to ret apart a larger sum for undertaking Research 
work on the improvement of sugarcane, and it should be 
the duty of the industrialists to invite tbe attention of the 
Covemment to the ewly necessity of speudmg larger 
amounts of money on Research work with a view to ha'ten, 
the ud'ent of the day, when it would not b* nece««sry for 
India 10 have such a high tariff on import of sugar, for 
v.lw «iw\av.%wve.e». of th*. voAovVEy . 

The Booklet is written in an attractive style and would* 
ment a eareful perusal, 

SvnrsK Dts'i 

THE INDIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM’ 
fTiraovcn Western Ercs) : Edited by Bharatan Kumar-- 
oppo. AfA, BJ). {Hartjord) (l/,SA.>. PhD. (Fdin- 
fcwiigS), PhJ). {London). Published by The Hindus- 
thtxn PuUuhing Co., Ltd, Rajohmumf/y {Andhra), S. 
India. Pp. 192. Pace Re. 1-3 Foreign 3sh. 

This compilation contains reports, articles and sum- 
maries of lectures by eminent Weslerrefv reining to the 
Indian struggle for freedom. The*e were published in 
newspapers and journals from time to time, chiefly 
fforing the second civil disobedience movement In 1932. 
The importance of tbe compiled articles lies in the 
fart that they are gleaoeil from observations of Oceiilcntal 
•ch'dars, some of whom are reputed pohiicians ml as 
■nch, their analysis and observations relating to India'i* 
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.irugsle for S.ar.i .rc oI gtct ,.luc mJ '>» £»> 

ba\e (lone well to collect and publish tliem m booV form. ^a»^ 

SOITIEV De 

ENCLISII-SANSKRIT 

SREEMAD BllAGAVAD GEETA ; XVIII Edition : 

Pablushed by the free “ "^*^'1’ UDAN ; By Bhdkhu Jagadis Kasyap, 


!ct» of Oris«a. On the whole the intfoductioa 
mple testimony to his erudition. This edition, 
confident will Iw* welcomed by scholars haTiDg 
knowledee of Oriys 

B. MiSBt 

IIINBI 

me nee • -"i V ^ a/r UD.AN ; By Bhikkhu Jagadis Kasyap. M.A. Pub- 

orsaniacJ by Messrs. A. B. Sons & Co of J. nna o/i. ,1/aAaf.oifAi Sabha, Sarnath, Benares. 1933. 

.Ifancoe Lane, Calcutta. . t . i,.— . «t Price Re. I, 

With the noble object of propagatin' the uacbings of 
5r. Kricbna os embodied in the Geeta. 
bringing out this publicalion-lhe oripnal t«t of the 
Geeta in Devanapn it free ieamed translator. The result ha« been a handv volume 

occasional y"® At,hQU'h the English translation m which the simplicity of the original has cot been ‘poilt 


The eight vargas of the Udan, the intimate and 

us ... ■■■; “„ __,i of jl,e affectionate discourse of the Buddha, have been translated 

this publicalion-lhe J.Vh mto If.ndi with occasional notes and references by the 


the 


the public. Although the Englit 
not (TUite uplo the mark, still H gi'M « 
contained in the Geeta^ 


JlTEMIRSNATH BoSE 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF SRI KRISHNA— with 
Tncmcm TBA‘l^lATIO^ AND NOTES Edited by Snwni 
^tadLiananda. Published by Adiaita Ashrama. Mayo- 
loli, Almarah Price Rs 7-8 only^ 


the rendering. He has wisely prefaced the translation 
with an eaplanation of the term nirtun so often liable to 
rabiiQterprelation A gtos«ary of the proper names that 
occur in the book has been gisctt at the end 

The book IS the sixth of the Mahabodhi sene*. 

P. R. Sen 

HINDI GRAMMAR AT A OUNCE • By Suamt 
Madhaiananda. Published by Suami ^ltyasu.■aTapa-^ 


Tlie^Tamous dialogue between Sn Knshna and Udd- „g„^^ Seerelr^. The Ramknshna Mission Institute of 
ha%a occiinne m Srimad-Bhagatam, was originally pul>- / 9 , Leshub Chandra Sen Street, Calcutta Pp. 

hshe'd with English translation and notev in two volume*; .. . 

m this new edmon, they have been 
Tolume. The Bngli-h translation i faithful and the note* 


are helpful. IJ^^CHAM'nA Ro 

DENCALI 

BAniBASMI Voi.ll. By the late Professor Chmu 

• CfinnT 

enffo Utuiersity. 


Pnee annas six 
In ilus booklet, the author ba* explained «n simple 
Enelish. the essential roles of Hindi grammar Though 
II IS not a comprehenove work still the hints contained in 
It are *uffieieni for a bepnner Tho«e who prefers the 
HinduMhani form will also find the booklet useful 
5. D 

GUJARATI 

VAISHALINI VANITA. By P C. piUYinii. M.A , 


TI,. «.me of the book hierallv means “Sun’s Ft) ” £.£.,/ p„„,ed at the Ciootot Pnnhng Press, Ahmedt^ 

^ •worrin which the author inietprei* the ^eiical ^ Thiek Card Board. (i93S) Pp 168 Price Re. 1 
ilJ* dramatic works of Rabindranath Tagore P" -fl,,, „ >,T)tien m the form of a drama to pro- 

“ua author had ever before attempted to !** , picture of the political, social, financial, and reli- 

.oi Tagore’s poeiUal works wth j gioos life of the people of India as lived m the timea of 

vlluabircommemary. It will rfaeT iod^v Chandra Gupta Maurya. To present » effectively Mr. 

other readers to under«iand the Poet It ■»'" ’* Diwanji has Mudied the different Artha5hast^a^ Sinnt » 

Wo.k. publ..h.d .tt.r w I)..* ■' E„5|,.u .„d ,h, d..1- 

I A.A in the two volumes i i a. .ne with tlw «ubjeet. and concerned with the period 

included ‘ valuable. Sifw«n ,be 4th century before Christ end the 4.h ceu- 

and jnstriiclive arj^ _ JT. tory A D He finds as a result that reraarnspfs and 
• marriages were allowed then; sons of various 

four castes only, existence of non touchable 

me -- , . ron'ott tlie iVi'^'anU various other interesting social features— which 

work. The elaborsle index makes •« ea*v to consult me , . , 


The fi' 

• cinating. inforTuali.- » , . 

Temmiscence* ot the great Foel . 
titled 

The Bibliography has added 


the author’* 

,v ..1 the appendix iiter-ca.ste 

) the usefulness ol the 

} consult the 


book. 

lived 

that 
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prevalent — were recognised and found i 
existence llien Financial and political circumstances ob- 
taining then are al«o very well brought out On the 
whole It IS a book which telN us much about those dim 
and distant times and hence mtrtesling 

(1) APANO ARTHIK FRASIINA : By Chhagen- 
lal K loshi, (21 \0CAS1IASTR\ : By Gopoldas Jica- 
bhai Patel Both pnnted at the Kmiiiim Printing Press, 
AhmedabaJ Thick Card Board. (1933). Pp 271 and 
J3 Pace Re. I 

•Hie first book U based on Sir M Vi.haveshvaraya’t 
Planned Economy in India” and very well sets out all 
us to be the pioneer m its commendable features. It read* almost like in onsmiu 
In the introduction the editor work. The second i* the well known work ol llemj 
this matter in / j philosophy contained id the chaudra Acbarya on \oga. which is presented i 

'"t l U o3n the -ioga system of philosophy in ' " ' 

Srr.a is^M old M the Mahenjodvro civ .lisaiton. He has 

' nifd out the close resemblance lielween the Geeta at the end. 
plulo^pby and the doctrine now prevailing in acme rel- 


SREEMAD BHAC \\ AD-GECTA 
IVdak-antha Das 

Trading Co.. Bahibatar. Cuttack 


.nholars are editing the Ceela. giving 
yilon of roy^ca] teachings ot Lord Sree-Kr^a ii 


JheVrown light. Nov 


Oriya edition and he e 


Pandit Nilakantha Das ha* brought 


cm 01 pniiosopuy m readers of Giiyaiall with notes and explanalioi 

civilisation. H^has the task of a scholar Both book* have very good Indeves 

K. M. J 















THE XRT OF THE KANTHA 

Bv G. S. DUTT, Tcs 


The name " Kintha ” signifies a poor man’s 
wrap consisting of old used up cloth patched up 
and se^n into a single garment. It seems 
probable that patch«work kanthas constituted 
the original form of kanthas and that kSntliSs 
of a dccorntii'e “ applique ” type were evolved 
from this. Kanthls of the applique type are, 
however, now-a-days comparatively rare. From 
this original sense of the terra in which it is still 
applied, it is u«ed now particularly to mean 
quiltings of coloured embioiderj’ made by the 
Bengalee women of nil castes throughout the 
province for various houseliold purposes. 
The art of the kantha furnishes an 
il\ustTntio-n ol the TvondeTiut patience, crafts- 
manship and resourcefulness of the village 
nonien. 

Although embroidered kanthas arc as a 
rule extremely spectacular, their chief motive 
is not spectacular or decorative di«play but 
tlirift ond economy, the idea being to utilise 
tom cloths and rags by sewing them together 
with close stitches and embroidering them for 
houseliold purposes, so that not a single piece 
of rag in the hou^e may be wasted. The care 
and nrtistrj* with which the embroideries arc 
made and the natural genius of Bengalee women 
for creating simple and lovely design-* in pnmary 
colours, lioweier, transform the kanthas from 
their original state of patched up rag<« into 
wonderfully beautiful creations of linear and 

58-12 


coloured designs The idea being to strengthen 
old and u«ed up pieces of cloth so that they 
may stand rough usage, the most meticulous 
tare is taken in sewing the entire body of the 
work with the closest poesible stitches of 
various kinds. There are kSnthas of s arlous 
designs and patterns but those which are used 
for rougher purposes contain a minimum of 
spectacular and coloured designs, the entire 
attention being mainly given to securing 
strength and consolidation. The sewing is 
always made in such a manner as to present a 
complex integrated design and in doing so the 
joints are so skilfully concealed ns to Ire Almost 
mcapaWe of detection nt a careoiy glance oi 
even on close examinvTtion Sometimes men 
when pictorial design of an elaborate character 
is used, the de«ire for spectacular effect is kept 
in check by using merely threads of a single 
colour, either white or light blue. In kanthas 
of the most spectacular designs the colours are 
red, yellow and blue-black with a less sparing 
U'c of green 

The following are generally recognised to 
be the chief forms of kanthas made by rural 
Bengalee women : — 

(1) or Handkerchief — ^Thesc 

arc email and 'quare in riiapc. The size is 
approviiiiafcly 12"'^ 12". The design of the 
I^tliS handkcrchici es usually con«i*te of a 
ceuiral lotus round which is grouped a variety of 
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forms or plants or animals and other Irnditional 
motifs, the whole being enclosed within a dcco- 
lative square sewn round the edges. 

(2) ArshilaiS" or -wrap for household 
looking glnmes and combs — ^Tliesc arc narrow 
and rectangular in shape, tlic 'liic being about 
G"X12" {Fig 1). There is a fairly wde 
bonier sewn round tlic four sido'i, the rectangu- 
lar central area being occupied either by a row 
or elaborately worked lotuses or other patterns. 
Sometimes a whole scene from the Kmlma-lila 
story or from rural life is portrayc«l in lively 
designs in needle work. 

(3) "Ooftr”or pillow cover — n>csc arc 
rectangular in shape The sise is approximately 
2'XU'. They arc generally of very simple 
design which may be either linear, consisting 
of a number of parallel longitudinal border 
patterns or abstract forms of tree and foliage 
There is always a decorative bor«lcr sewn round 
the edges. 

(4) “ Dur}anx ” or icallel — Swe about 
10" X^**' ^ square piece of cloth is embroide- 
red w'itli a border eJl round and a central IoIun 


in the middle. Three of the comers arc then 
folded inw’ards, so that the apexes of the three 
• comers meet at the centre The contiguous 
edges are then sewn up and the result is a wallet 
which can hold money and other small articlco 
A string is attached to the free upper end of the 
wallet, so that after the valuables arc placed 
within it, the wallet is rolled round up from the 
lower end and then tied up with the string 
attached to the free end 

(5) “Baytem'’ or Tf’rtzp for ttfing up 
books or valuables of all kinds — ^Thesc arc 
cencrally square m shape, the sire being 
approximately 3'X3' (Figs 2 and 31. In this 
type there is a wide border consisting of several 
rows of different patterns of human or animal 
figures or traditional decorative motifs Tlic 
centre consists of a very clabomte workmanship 
with a lotus of concentric design round which 
is grouped a multiplicity of animal and human 
figures as well as of other familiar objects such 
ns Raths, Aoolas etc. {see Fig 2) The corners 
arc occupied by forms of halkSs (decorative 
leaf patterns) or abstract forms of trees or 
foliage. 

(6) " Lep ” Kanhha or Winter cover- 

^xhese are about Tlie'C are 

made heavily padded and thick so ns to nffonl 
protection from the cold, aarl are " Kanthas ” 
or quilts in the ino-t original Fcn«c of the word 
i.c., a “dedred” covering nr wrap for protec- 
. ng.ain«t the cold. These arc also embroider- 


ed with coloured threads in various designs, 
although somewhat sparingly. 

(7) "Su;ni" Kdnt.ia or Bed-spread for 
sealing honoured guests on such ceremonial 
occasiam as weddings \ctc. — Tlic-c arc generally 
large and rectangular in shape and are also 
u‘cd as f)c<l-covcrs on formal occasions Average 

sisD is 6 'x3J'- 

Tlic anijilc sp.icc provided by tJie compara- 
tively large size of the ‘ Sujni ’ kanthas coupled 
with tlicir tliinnc's ns compared to “lep’’ 
kanthas afford the artist full scope for the 
excrei-c of her genius for structural design 
(Fig 4) as well os for creating an endless 
\aricty of lovely patterns in line and colour 
with her needle. The ‘ Sujni ' kanthas, therefore, 
repreNint the highest culmination of the art of 
Bcng-iJcc stitchcraft 

The outlines of the various designs in the 
body of the kintha arc first marked off and 
embroidered with coloured threads and the 
icmaming groundwork is then knitted in 
patterns following the contours of the cinhroide- 
iies The close running stitches of tlic ground- 
work gnes the general ground of the kSnUiSs 
a characteristic ripply appearance. The idea 
IS to use the embroidcrj* ns a reinforce- 
ment to tlie groundwork of the kentlia 
^o «s to make it durable and proof against 
(e.iring by rough use, but in this net of 
rein^rccmcnt lovely coloured designs are 
created writh the needle so that the whole 
Kdnthi presents an elaborately illuminated look 
with dccoratne patterns os well ns figurca of 
trees, animals and human beings in various 
Attitudes representing almost everj* aspect of 
rural life that has come witliin the experience 
of the artist herself Elephants and peacocks 
arc particularly favourite designs Consider- 
able story-telling power is shown- in the 
grouping and .attitudes of the figures 

The general scheme of ‘ Sujni ’ kanthas is to 
have a clo'=cly knitted border of two or three 
lows of decorative designs running along .ill 
the four sides (sec Fig 4) so as to make the 
liorders proof against tearing. In the inner 
comers of the square or rectangular design 
thus produced are placed either a Kadamba tree 
or other trees or Kalkas (Fig 5). In the 
designs of tile K.alkas (decorative loaf pattern®) 
gnat versatility and originality is shown by 
each individual artist. 

A remarkable feature of the art of the 
kantlia is tlwt (he female artist makes it a 
jioint of honour never in ijmt.iJe a do«igii from 
another kanthS hut always to bring out original 
designs m each work, ba«cd partly no doubt on 
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Embroidered scene Irom 

the memory of tiie kSntha« wliicli lm%c been 

E rodiiced before by the family or '\liicli have 
een obscn’cd In other fnnnhes in the village 
but drawing largely on licr own individual 
experience and imagination. 

Generally speaking, the embroideries m 
the kfintliSs have a ‘ Dorokha ’ or double-faced 
character; ie., the embroidered designs appear 
on both faces of the kantlia Ordinarily 
the designs appear with distinctness only 
on the right face and coraparalivcly 
indistinctly on the obverse In the most 
finished types of embroidered! kanthas, however, 
the stitches of the embroidenea are so skilfully 
made that the details of each design appear in 
identical forms and colours on cither face of 
the kantlia, making it extremely difficult, if 
not sometimes impossible, to distinguish the 
right face from the reverse 

Tlie most orthodox and traditional form 
employed is the Afandala design in the centre 
of the kantha (Fig. 6) , the rest of 
the groundwork being covered with embroide- 
ries representing human and annual life The 
form of the Mandala is of parlirolar interest 
The centre of the Mandala is almost invariably 
occupied by the " Satadala padma ” (see Fig. 
6) or hundred'petalled lotus. The petals 
are not exactly one hundred in number but are 
made as numerous as possible so as to sup^est 
a hundred-petalled lotii*. Tlus hundred- 
petalled lotus is surrounded by several concentric 
rings of knitted designs which arc alwaj’s 
different from one another and the -Rhole is 
then surrounded by a circle of radiating 


coloured “Suim” Kantha (Fig 4) 

‘ i-rt/osas ’ and sometimes of Sankkcu (conch- 
shell design) 

Tlie general form of this orthodox design 
I'u , a round concentric Mandala with a central 
lotus surrounded by the representation of animal , 
and human life seems to suggest that this form 
owes Its origin to the widespread Indian 
philcec-phic conception of the intimate inter- 
tonncction and indefeasible unity between the 
animal world (Jiva Jagat) and the spiritual 
world Mdhpdfmtc Jagat) and it corresponds 
with the Rasa Mandala conception of the 
Vaisnai’a religion and the Tantnc conception of 
the Mystic Diagram (Yantra) m which the 
spiritual core of the universe is represented by 
an exactly similar concentric design with a 
central lotus The Hindu women in Bengal are 
deeply imbued m their subconscious mind with 
the ba^ic philosophic conceptions of Vaislmavism 
and Tantnc Hinduism and the Mandala design 
so characteristically employed in the majority 
of kanthas is an illustration of this fact. On 
the other hand, the Mandala form itself is at 
kast os old as the Indus valley civilization; 
and the Buddhist, Vaishnva and Tantnc 
cultures appear to have merely given new 
interpretations to it and introduced minor 
variations m the design, while preeerv’ing the 
Mandala form Tlius the Mandala design of 
the kdnthns, like that m the dlpona drawings 
to which the kantha designs are closely allied, 
is thus, in all likelihood, of very* ancient and 
probably pre-Arj'an origin. A form of multiple 
Sicasfika with curving arms is a favounte motif 
employed in the kanthas. It may possibly be 
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fi derivative from tlic original 4-nrmcd Swa'itikft 
or from tlic Dlmrma Clmkra cmiiloycd in 
Buddtii&t «rt, for sometimes the raeliating 
branches me straight as in the Dlianna Clmkra. 
Tliis motif may al-o, however, have been 
suggested by tlic cross section of a flower bud 
or by a flower. This view is supported by the 
fact that a similar motif used in the alponae 
is sometimes designated “coiled flower” 
(" Pcchano phul ”) and is sometimes designated 
“Chalta” flower {Dillonia spcciosa). 


• Textile Pattern Kantiias 

The above description applies mainly to 
what may be termed "true kanthas” or 
kanthas with embroideries m the true sense as 
made by women of all classes of society from 
the highest to the lowest throughout Bengal. 
These are what may be called kSnthas with 
integral and independent designs. There is. 
howe\-cr, a very important class of kinUias ol 
a different type which may be described as 
kanthas of the textile type and which arc made 
by women of the weaver class, mainly m the 
Jcssorc district. Tlicse textile pattern kanthas 
'display the same skilful u«e of line and coloui 
desWs; but they differ from the ‘dorokha 
kSnthas of the true embroidery type m depend* 
ine mainly on fiat stitches running^ along the 
entire length or breadth of the kanthas or runn- 
ing round the centre m concentric designs, the 
idea being to reproduce the same pattern in each 
row either in a linear or circu ar arrangement. 
Tlic technique u>cd m tlicsc kantliis is practical^ 
identical vMth that cinploycd in embroidering the 
borders of screes, the object being to secure 
icnctition of tlic same pattern m Mcb ro» 
throughout the uhole length ™ h'radlh of the 
fabric. The figure designs on kanlliis of this 
t™ hare a considerable resemblance to 
appliquS n-ork and may also have been su^ested 
or&nally by appliqui work type of hantha^ 
When a flat stitch is of considerable length, 
it M broken one or more times by making a 
short stitch on the reverse. Tins gives a 
elmraclerislieally dotted appearance to the 
obverse side of designs liiade with Img M 
Btitelies Where the flat stitch is of short length 
this nracticc is not resorted to The result of 
tlm above technique is that nhilc kantiias of the 
true embroidery type liavc a dwollw 
character, in the texitile pattern kantlns. the 
foms and designs nhich appear on one face ore 
complemcntno- to those on the oilier and the 
ndit face is easily distinguished from the 
reverse face in these kanthas. Tlic intention 


in tlie«e kundiSs* being to make the designs 
thcm'clves appear only on tlic right face, the 
epacos in the obverse of the embroidered por- 
tions of the right face are left blank on the 
reverse or arc merely marked with small dotted 
short stitches. 

The repetition of designs eitlicr in a linear 
or in a circular arrangement gives an appearance 
or regimentation to kanthas of this type which 
is entirely absent on 'dorokha' kanthas of 
the true embroiderj' type where the object is to 
make each design different from the others and 
where each figure design is made with an 
entirely independent and integral system of 
stitches Tlic importance of the textile pattern 
kantiias lies in tlie fact that in them we find 
conscived old traditional patterns of boi-der 
designs of great variety and lovclinoss which 
were undoubtedly used m making sarce borders 
m olden times but the use of many of which 
in the sarce borders lias been discontinued by 
the weavers, partly owing to the decline of the 
textile industry and partly owing to the 
prevailing habit of imitating foreign patterns. A 
speci.al feature of the textile pattern klnthas i« 
the frequent and effective u«e of motifs 
representing prominent and spectacular row* of 
animals, such as the elephant, horse, rhinoceros, 
tiger or camel, etc., in marching array, the 
figure of one particular type of animal being 
itpc.ated in the same row 

Tlie technical quality of the kSnthu 
dcfiends on the skill of the indi\idual arti't. 
Generally speaking, the skill shown in the 
variety of stitches, m the linear form and colours 
of the figures portrayed and particularly in 
integrutmg a bewildering multiplicity of figures 
scattered about the ground of the kantlia 
without any apparent arrangement or " logic 
of design" info a ej’nthetic unity is of a ^e^>’ 
high order, showing a remarkable genius for 
design. 

The making of the kanthas of the tjTies 1 
to 5 mentioned at the outset of this article is 
prompted by a purely utilitarian motive, the 
decorative element being super-added to the 
basic utilitarian motive In the “ Lep ” kantiias, 
while the utilitarian inothc is predominant, 
there IS often a sentimental motive attached, 
.as tlicj’ often constitute presents from the 
female artists to some members of the family, 
such as the mother, father, brother or liu«band. 
In the “Sujni" kant!ia<, the sentimental moti\c is 
almost ns predominant ns the utilitarian motive, 
as a “Sujm" kantlia is nlmo't invariably dedica- 
ted to a beloved friend or relative and is in many 
eases deeply charged with a passionate scnti- 
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mcnt of affection or love. Tlic fcntiinentol continued by her dnuglifer, and sometimes even 
associations connected with Sujni kSntha^ are by a grnnd-danghtcr. In consequence, Sujni 
often of a romantic cbaractcr and have fiimislicd kSnfhas arc generally regarded as iieirlooms 
themes to Bengalee poets and novelists. Some- and prized ns such. 

times, the name of the artist licrsclf ns •n'cll as Tlic kantha art represents the serene and 

of the person to whom the k^thS is dedicated j{9’ou3 self-expression of a race of women 
is embroidered on the body of the kantha Itself; creative artists wliosc natch-words are thrift, 
but more often the object of the loving dedica- beauty and sound craftsmanship. In their 
tion remains unraentioned by the artist and creations v.c find a combination of a keen pov,er 
unknown to the world. of observation and a profound feeling of 

An elaborate Sujni kantha is in many cases sympathj’ with the movements of the joyous 

the work of several generations of nomen in the teeming life of nature — a combination of an 
same family, as the artist nho commences intense sense of beauty and a scrupulous 
making the kantha often finds it impossible to avoidance of luxury', sophistication and oicr- 
complete it during her lifetime and the work is refinement. 



Born Feb. 2 , JW Died July 10, 1339 

Havelock Ellis 

[After a sLetcli liy 5. N. Swamrl 



LEPCHA SOCIETY 
Social Aspects of a Dying liacc 
Bv DAVID MACDONALD, ba 


It is the business of the social anthropologist to 
trace the origin, de^c^opInent and decay of 
societies, pointing out from the material before 
him what Societies produce certain types, while 
others produce another. IVhy are some com- 
munities peaceful and others aggressive ? Why 



A L«pcha hoii«e in Sitkicn 

do some tribes practise polvgam> nbilc cm- 
haed communities advocate monogamy ’ Tbc»e 
arc some of the question* which ho in*, 
to an«wer, and hi* con- 
clusions nre of great import- 
ance to modern sociologists 
who arc trying to plan a 
new and better societv 
Sori.al anthropologi't' in 
India have a contribution to 
make to tins science, Init 
thev need not go to the 
Pacific or Polync-ia for their 
data There « material 
enough in this countr\' 

Social anthropologists in 
Bengal have a unique oppor- 
tunity for research in tins 
field To the north of 
Bengal is a number of 
Himalayan peoples with their 
particular social structure', 
manners and custom*, and 

a study is sure to yield rc-iilt* 

There arc, for instance, the I-cpcha* Is it 
not stimulating to find, in an age of oggr««ion 


and ‘class-warfare,’ a community who hold to 
the ideals of peace and harmony, both within 
and outside the group ? 

Lepchas 

Who are the Lepchas, and whj’ have they 
evolved these particular ideals ? A general 
survey of Lcpcha organization may provide an 
answer 

Tlie Lepchas arc ethnically akin to the 
Tibetan, Bhutanese, and other ‘ mongoloids.' 
Their origins are unknown, but we do know that 
at one time the>' lived and roamed over a 
wide area to the north of Bengal from the 
Iliinalai'as to the foothills of Siliguri, and from 
the Machi ri\cr on the bordor* of Nepal to the 
Jnldaka in the Jalpaiguri district. Today they 
nre a mere handful — a dying raco-confined to 
the mountain fastnesses and government reser- 
vations in North Sikkim, where they have 
had to retreat before the assertive and competi- 
tive Nepale'C In (heir mountain home®, how- 
ever, they still preserve their culture, which still 
remains comparatively uninfluenceil by other 
cullures, and here they may be studied with the 
same ea«e as a scientist studies a specimen in 
the laboratory, the difTcrence being that we are 



dealing with flc-h and blood, specimens that 
(liink, nt!I, and feel. 
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EcON’OMIC Cosdition* AXD CdL'CATIOX 
The Lepchas’ social organization mnlccs 
harmony and peace in the community a reality. 
This is achieved in many ways. Ewry Lepcha, 
provided he uorks hard and pulls his weight 
in the community, is assured of food, •■helter, 
and economic security. Tiiis is pO'>-iblc liccausc 
the I.cpcha« subsi=t by agriculture of a simple 


village knows whom ho may or may not 
sleep. Out'idc these laws there is a groat deal 
of freedom and latitude in se\' matters. The 
I eprlias do not ~cc aytinng unmoral in tliN for 
they regard ‘hjx as a natuial function to bo 
fc|iintc<l witli eating .aiirl dunking, nor are they 
nny the more hoeritimi' ami proini'Ciiou- tlian 
ether people Their -muni tronomy encour.iges 


typo. And because the indivi- 
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are the ' natural men ’ of the utopian philosopher arts and the sciences. But their way of life, 
and the poet’s vision, without fault or blame! hammered out on the anvil of Lcpcha experience, 
The Lepchas are superstitious, given to intern- has its compensations. They are free from the 
peranco— in their picnics they gorge any amount eocial ills which we know. Tlicir life is simple 
of pork and drink large quantities of ' chi a for their wants arc simple and in this they 
beer brewed from millets— and arc without the know peace and happiness. 


ART AND EDUCATION 

By SARADA CHARAN UIvIL 


t In memorr of Mf. Benco. late Princip*! ot the 
Engineering College ol the Benares Hindu University, a 
Union has been started in his name to commemorate his 
memory. Every year an Arts and Crafts Exhibition »» 
organized under the auspices of the Union. La«t year, 
for the first lime, the Union feeling the necessity of 
Inviting an eminent artist to ‘P* 

reguested Mr. Sarada Chaian Ukil of Delhi to pr^de 
over the function and open the Exhibition, pe lollw- 
Ing article is the address delivered by him at the Opening 
Ceremony on the Mth December, 1933 1 
Being a mere artist, I give e\prcssion to my 
thoughts and sentiments through colours and 
forms. Moreover, whatever little expression I 
can give to my feelings does not find its outlet 
in any definite, elaborate and closely-kmt forms 
but only m stray vibrations, as it were, of 
short sketches and colours at odd moments— an<l 
that, too, when I am m the mood Hence, it 
is but natural that, when I tiy to translate the 
visions and dreams of my realisation into 
language, on a pro-conceived plan, I find words 
failing me, however I may wish at times to 

^If w’e look back to our past history, wc 
find art-activities invariably associated with 
all the great centres of learning— UniTCrsitiw 
as wc call them today— such as Taxila, Tvalanda 
and others. It is a matter of much gratifica- 
tion tliat the Benares Hindu BnuTrsity has 
also started, for the encouragement of indigenous 
Srt a small nucleus, which, let us hope, will 
one diy grow into a fully developed art-ccntrc. 
under the patronage and guidance of the great 
nStriot-founder of the University. I may say 
tiiat the art and culture of a country cm only 
and develop under the shelter of Univcr- 
K For it is in the Unhersilics that they 
can ‘be Assmed the stability and systematic 
ennfinuitv. which are «o ncccss.'iry for their 
SSwth and development. It is idle to expert 
them in unaided cliancc-cfforts of the artists, or 
in the fitful patronage of kings or nch 
individuals. I hope that in coiirsc of tune c\ery 
University in the countiy will make suitable 


provisions for the furtherance of indigenous 
art and music, for the dcvelojuncnt of real 
nestlietic taste among the students. IVe do 
not expect that every student would become 
an artist or a musician, but it is true that by 
close contact with, and living in, an artistic 
atmos|)here one can develop an artistic tempera- 
ment, which, it IS my conviction, is latent in 
every human being. A close and living 
association with such on ntmo«phere in the 
School- or College- going age helps us to train 
the eye for things beautiful and artistic in after- 
life. In w-hatover pursuit of life the young 
people may enter afterwards, whether it is 
Industry or Commerce, Cloth- or Carpet- 
manufacture, IVood-work or Potterj’-work, 
Architecture or Town-phanning, the aesthetic 
taste acquired in the School- or Collc|!e- days 
will help them to create things which would 
proic to be more beautiful, more harmonious 
and more peace-giving. I would go a step 
further to say that an artistic character is more 
disciplined and thus more useful to society in 
after-life The senses become finer and easily 
respond to the higher and nobler qualities in 
man. 

Now, I shall tell you something about 
Indian Art. Indian Art docs not necessarily 
mean, as considered by many, incorrect draw ing, 
wrong anatomy, defonned figures, and produc- 
tions ugly in some or cverj’ way. T!io«e who 
hold this view’ only show their ignorance. 
Indian Art docs not also mean that wc should 
go on copying or reproducing cvcrj’thing winch 
13 old. One fundamental and indispensable 
quality in Art is that it is a growing and 
forward movement — it is neither stagnation nor 
going back to an old movement. IVe should 
study our culture, our manners, our cu«toni«, 
our costumes, our simplicity, .and our tastes a< 
expressed in different parts of the country and 
then tiy to add our share to the treasure which 
is there. It is only in this way that we can. 
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each of us, make any contribution to the art 
and culture of the countrj*. Although Industries 
end Commerce are necessary for a nation, tha 
real nealth nhich is imperishable and everlast- 
ing — and hence invaluable — is the art and 
literature of the country. In the Hindu and 
Buddhistic periods the art and literature of 
India had, no doubt, readied the highest poin^, 
examples of nhich are extant to this day in 
the caves of Ajanta, Ellora, Bagh, Taxila. 
Sitanavas«al and other places, of nhich we are 
rightly proud. But must wc rest content with 
the glories of our past achievements ? That 
would be nothing but death to Art Tliere can 
be an Indian Art only when we tiy to make 
our own contributions to that art and thereby 
at lea«t enrich it, if it be impossible to improve 
upon it Such an enrichment i« only possible, 
if those that are striving hard to contribute 
something in the line recene syrapathctic 
encouragement from the I'niiersities of the 
present days 

In conclusion, I would say a few words 
obout the relationship of Music and Art — about 
liow the colour* of art are allied to t!ie notes 
of mu«ic. Both for Mu*ic and Art at their 
best we need a deiotional discipline — a 


sc^wna, rooted in meditation — without which 
one cannot develop one’s mystic vision or 
hearing for the transcendental principle of 
harmony lodged constantly in the heart' of the 
Universe. It is cu-toraaiy for many Indian 
musicians to picture this principle of harmony 
as the “Om,” the ^up^eme melody of the 
Eternal player of ineffable chami, repealing its 
mysteries as the seien note-, which incarnate 
thenisehes into the tune^ — the Rdgas. and 
RagmU — m the resonating ear' of the musicians, 
in agreement with their " Adhikaras ” — their 
characters of discipline. I. as an Indian artist, 
would also assert, in the same spuit. that the 
same trao'cendental principle of harmony — the 
same Sacred “ Om ” of ineffable charm — reveals 
it« mysterieo to the resonating eyes of the 
artists, in the foims of scMn coltmrs jncaTnatin*; 
in ifrious figure* of colour-combinations, in 
agreement with their ' Adhikaras” — the charac- 
ters of their personal discipline. Indian artist* 
at their best — whether they are musician®, or 
painters, or pceto — are ■' Sadhakas ” who aim at 
receiving \)bration« from the One Supreme 
Arti®t — the Supreme Poet, the Supreme Flute- 
plaicr. the Supreme Painter — by trying to 
bring their souls in tune with Him 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 

Ry SIVA NAUAYANA SEN, 

H^eper, Nepal Museum 


Dukino niy practical training in field 
archaeology at "Alaidcn Castle” — ^an archaeo- 
logical site of England near Dorchester, — under 
the dircctor-hip of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, m.c , 
D.nitt., Director, Institute of Archaeologj- of the 
University of London, I met Mi«s l\n Dunda®, 
a cousin of I,ord Zetland. She is rc'ponsiblc for 
the discovcrj', of tiic following letters written 
by Raja Rsininohun Roy to the late Right 
Honourable C. IV. IViJiiains IVjnn, M P 

My friend Miss Dundas one night at the 


dinner table introduced me to her friend Jfiss 
N. Wjlljflfns IVy/in, e'’<’fif"granddatigh(cr of 
the late Mr IVj-nn JIi«s Dundas used to invite 
her friend at licr flat occasionally ju«t to enjoy 
an after-dinner talk about India, 

In one of thc«c talks I gatlicrcd tlnat Mbs 
Wynn’s father po«-es?cd some of the old letters 
written bj' prominent Indians to her great- 
grandfather. I was inquisitive about those 
letters nnd both of my friends helped me to 
get a packet of letters from Mr. A. W. Williams 




1 

Eti-u— - - . J . ^ , f ^ 

Lettn No. I (Page 1) 

Leltrr wniicn lo Mr. \rjnn expre^ing tlw deaire of Raja Rammolmn Roy to »t in the House of Commons 
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one occasion, during lii-i long and liononiWc 
career. _ , 

In tlic year 1822 Mr. Wynn accepted the 
olTicc of President of tlic Board of Control, which 
lie retained till the retirement of Lord Go<lpnch 




Letter No. II 

Handwritten copy of Mr Wynne reply •« ReJ* 
Rtmmohun Roy 

in 1828, and the functions of which he di>- 
ihargcd during the six years in which be hcM 
It with efficiency and success In 1827 he mo^ed 
the new writ for Newport when Mr Connmg 
had accepted ihe office of Prime Minister He 
afterwards opposed the Adniinis riiticm of the 
Duke of Wellington, and supported the repc.a 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, the ^emo^'al 
of Jewish disabilities, and the disfranchisement 
of East Retford. H-’ was appoint^ Secretaiy for 
War on the formation of Lord Grt^ s Almistry, 
ha%inK refused for the third time the Go>enior- 
GcncraUliip of India, whicli had pre^•lOusly W 
twice pressed on him by Lord Liverpool But 
his tenure of the new office was a \;ery short one. 
He relinquished it on being apprised of the extent 
„,,d character of the Reform Bil , which he 
believed to be too democratic in its tendency. 
Ind incompatible with the maintenance of 
a mixed form of Goveromenk He voted, 
however, for going in o Committee upon the 
n.n though he opposed it in its further stages 
He rctuS to office in 1834. as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in the short ilinistry 


of Sir Robert Peel, iind Mili-ixiiicntly fo that 
iwriotl he gave n coniial and alnio-t uniform 
‘upport fii liic policy of tl'at lamented -tatc«* 
in.m. 

At the clo-c of 1809, when Lord (Ircnvjllc 
sHcrcctlwl the Duke of Portland a** Clianccilor 
of the Univer-ity of Oxford, the largi majority 
which lie obtained over Lord Eldon and the 
Duke of Beaufort, was in great part owing to 
the energetic Mipport and the zealous exertions 
of Mr. Wynn. In the &ub-cqu(nt contcat-- for 
tlie representation of the University, Mr. 
WjnnN votes were given for Mr. Ileber, Mr. 
Peel, and Mr. Cl.id-tonc 

His fricml-liip-* were warm and lasting. 
Two of the mo't ili-tinguishcd of hi« con- 
tciniiorarics, Reginald Ileber (Bi-hop Heber) 
and Roliert Soutliey, were among the most 

a*' ^ 1 

ir •*^^#*^***'* j 

! 




Lrllcr No 

Specimen «f Mr. Wynns lianiJ>iriung and «ienalure 
(A pan oj tlie letter written to Dr Joseph Pbilhmore 
on 13lh Dec, 1B34 

valued and intimate of his friends With both 
lie maintainwl a con«t.ant and confidential 
intercourse. The affectionate relations that 
subsisted between the former and Mr. WjTin, 
are attested in almo-t e\ e^' page of the 
Bi'hop’s Correspondence, and the memoirs of 
the latter contnin a touching rcconl of generous 
kindness on one side, and of gratitude and 
attachment on the other 

Mr. Wynn died in Grafton Street, Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1850. 

Tlicse details of hi< career have been given 
to enable the reader to realize the authoritative 
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<liarnrtiT of nny opinion pivon iiy liim on any 
constitutional question. 

Trom the fnllowinp fnc'iinilc of letters :t 
is provcil that Raja Uaninioliun Roy was on 


I 


is not out of Mr "WyiinV rcinctnbrancc, R. R. 
l»ops lea\c to frvert to n remark made by Mr. 
Wynn at the Pinner of the Royal Asiatic 
Society !as( year, at wlueli R R. had first the 
honour of incetmi: Intn — namely — tliat of 
“R. R Iwinp :is much a llnti-h 'ubject a® any’ 
pcntleiimn jirrsont or «or<b to that effect. 

“ Fn*m tlie Itiph oinnujn H R entertain- 
of Mr. Wynn’s constitution d learnmp he feels 
a wi-li to know from him < onfidentially, 
u'hcthf'T in .\[r opmum R R. if 

• ligibic to sit in Parhament He hep- to odd 
that It It not from anv ambition to a-'umc so 
arduous .an office luit from a desire to pave the 
w.*y for Ills cmintrj men, for «hich object R R 
iiiiplit, for a few montli-, undertake the ta^k 
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U»«t No tv tPsgc U 
Raja Rammohiin Roy's rrply to late Mr Wynn 

terms o! Incndslup \\ith Mr Wynn, who appre- 
ciated the Raja’s merits veiy much 

Letter No I 

7j"X8f", gilt-edged folder letter paper, 
AVatermark reads as follows : — 

(J Whatman, 'TAirkey hlilk 1831 ) 
Written on both the side^ of the first leaf. 
On the last page it is written — Hammohun 
Roy, April 1832 This note is a Later one. 

Text 

“Rajah Rammohun Roy presents his 
compliments to the Right Honourable Charles 
AViIliams AVjmn and finding by the mtervicn in 
the HoUjc of Lords on Friday Evening that he 
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Lfiifr No. (Page 2) 

R. R. therefore hopes that Air. AA'ynn will 
excuse this freedom, and should he feel 
himself perfectly at liberty to express an 
opinion on the subject he mil confer on R. R. a 
high obligation 


4S, Bedford Square 
April 16th 1832.” 
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Tliiit lliH IcUrr i« lint in the iran 

hitinlwritiiK; prnvcd by the ojip riKm<l by 
liiiii. probiilily it \\u-- vritUn by Im 

Mcrntury nr ‘nine one ol liH fricii'b iit bw wi-li. 
Tbit letter ^pc•t\U•^ for itself llmt Un}« Ilnm- 
innliun Hoy \\n« tlie fir-t Imlinn ctpiranl to 
1 n^mber^llip of tlio HnrlbunciU nn«l bis 

piitrioti'in mid lfl^c for hi*- n'ltion nn* fiirtbrr 
Mipportid liy it. TIih Utter nl«o proves th.'it 
be ^^ns well received by tbe tben rnRlWi 


written by uji KnKli-binrin, as it was Ibc preva* 
lent ^lyI< of script at (be lime in Kncbind. 

A <opy of Ibc reply of Mr. \Vy>m to Ibi* 
letlir of tiie Uaja was kept in Mr. WynnV 
own Imndwritiiif;. 

I.irma No II 

4J"X7"; pilt-etlf-ed folder letter pajicr. 

Tkxt 

" Dear Sir. 



The n.eht Honourable C. W.lkin \V>lham» Wynn. M P. 
Presitlent of ibe Board of Commis*ionets for ibe 
AfTars of India, 1822 

[From an elching m tbe posseanon of Mr S N Sen! 


" It is not in iny power to express an 
opmien on tbe subject of your capacity to sit 
in rarhaiiient witliout infonn.ntinn on many 
I artictilnrs, of winch I am ipnorant, sucli a« 
the plaeo of your birtli, and the nature of its 


f U ITKI.S WIM.IVMn WVNV. MP- 



•ml .^iil t***' Wirt, M UNlr tir wMiLI iu»ri iUyf ■Trfvywww.t to 
l<Ki hli •> »w ./(l» I n* nil iIkIj hr* fczll fvr l !• tiicjinal.o i M lar 

|ti4» |o\t oft 4*cvMt, Hr til I 'e kinihm 1 1 rtiei IirU •( yoar 

hmJ* ^ruu !,>• frii t< nr titltnlti k nl f p tl l vn] nitli ohirh ygq 

rtni jn.t rrf«r llir wcl^f* oT frg tn*ul ta ir*. 


Ttr fpi n U It* tlwl ycQ 1 lie nrp ritrrt. nr4 T r ny lurlihn I mi | 



Society and the remark made by Mr '\>nn- 
]>rc«ii!cnt of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London— at the dinner is an evidence of 
appreciation of the Raja’s merits and personality 
durinR such a short stay m England 

Tliii letter was found with other letters 
written by Raja Rammohun Roy and other 
prominent Indians to Mr. Wynn and the water- 
nark of the letter p-aper gives us the date as 
1531 From the handwTitmg it appears to 
Imvc been written by some Englishman (he 
might have been the Raja’s secretary or a fnend). 
To ‘import this guess of mine, I should Ukc 
to point out the stvlc of script. In the body 
of the letter wc find two word^“ assume- 
and “ express ’’—and from the ®tylc of writing 
‘‘ ss ” I am inclined to suggest that it was 


\MriU lltNII! 


Dedicatory page of Bishop Heber's Journal, 1813 edition 

subjection to the British Government at that 
time But I conceive generally that any person 
bom witlun the British dominion*, is a 
British subject and as such here entitled to 
all the prix deges of a native of Great 
Britain — ’* 

It now becomes quite clear that Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy had everj' chance to sit in 
Parliament if he had stood for election. Mr 
Wynn was rather favourably inclined to hmi 
and there wa* practically no technical objec- 
tion to the Raja’s sitting in Parliament, because 
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n coti'-titulionalist of Mr. Wynn’s stnnding 
found no objection. 

Thai Ih'w copy of the oris'i'^^ IcUcr wa? 
Avritten ()y Mr. Wynn liini'-clf woul<f be evident 
from tlie follow ing fncsimilo of ft jwrtion of 
Mr. Wynn’s aiKno<l letter written to Dr .1- 
Pliillimore on 13tli Dee., 1834. Tliia letter wa- 
found by the represontetives of the late Dr. 
Joseph Philliiuorc from nmonp n number of old 
letter* found ninon" liis papers. 

LiTTroi No III 

Receiving tlic reply of Mr Wynn Rnjn 
Raminohun Roy agnm wrote to him on 19tb 
April, 1832. This letter of the Rt»ja supports 
flic pcnuinenc's of the copy of the reply of Mr 
Wynn to bi« own letter. 

Letteh No IV 

4J"X"i"» folder letter paper; wafermarl. 
read" ns follows : (J. Whatman, I832i 

Written on both the sides of tlic first leaf 

Text 

“48 Bedford Square 
April 19. 1832. 

" Dear Sir, 

"I beg you will necept my warm neh' 
nowledgements for your obliging tompbanec 
witli the rcquc«t conveyed in iny late conmiuni' 
tJition. I will seriously reflect on the pur|>oft 
of your letter and shall not fail to commumcatc 
the result, if I can come to any dctcmnnation 
on tiio subject. 


“A*, you fee] a lively inferc't in the 
welfare of Iiidi.!. I beg to present you with’tiie 
Rccwnpaoymg copy of a small inibbcatnm on 
the pre-ent .luriicial ami Revcmic sy'Icm with 
a brief Ili'torj' of t!te nitmfrv ami an appendiv, 
of which I beg your (ucoptance 

I remain 
Dear '•ir 

Yonr ino't faithful .mil tdinlient servant 
Rimimolmn Roy” 

The abovementtonod corre-poiulcnce be- 
tween the Raja anti the late Mr. Wjmi liirons 
“onic new light on the R.aja'- life hi-tory. 
hitherto unknown. 

“To pave the way for his countrymen ’’ 
to Parbaimml he wanted to sit m the IIou'C 
«*f Commons anti hi* request rcceitcd fiumir- 
i-blo eon*id. ration at the hand of Mr. Wjnn. 

I tric<l «n beet to <h*covcf further wrres- 
IKUKitnce on the subject but I could not get 
any. 

TIiC'c letters woiili bear tc'-tiinony to the 
inclination of the Raja toward' politic^, hi« 
tntention to sit in Parhfinenl and pu'«ibH- 
tics of III-* '•iicro'' in Iin effort*!, his love of 

country' and foresight 

I shttU Ik" fuilmg in h> duty, if I clo«e 
witliout o/Tering heartiest and »inroie«t thanks 
to Mr Arthur SVntkin M illiam* Wynn (grand- 
•on of the late Mr Wvnn), Mi<3 N. Williams 
Wynn and Mi" Iva Dunda^ on behalf of mj'flf 
and medem India. 

(I am crat^fol to Mr Arihur W'atkin Willanw Wynn 
(or mairmU on iho life of ilie iaie Mr 'U'ynn.-^Aulliur.l 




INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mils MAlIAIHLKCM^ni SlIlUKlWAS RAM 
pn««e(l tlic R. A. rAnminntion, ns a non- 
collcR'mtc cnndidnlo, tliis year. She » the 



»I«h»l>3lVuman Shnniwas iUm 


first laJy oI t'-s Ag.lrnal Commnraly 

to take the degree 

Alis>a Godavari Gokuale has been admitted 
as a* member ol the Servants of India Society. 
India. She is tiie First woman member of the 
Society. 

Miss Muktabai Subdarao, M A of 
Hyderabad State after taking her B. Sc. (Ewn ) 
aegrec from Cambridge lias returned to India. 


Mfts. Gvasivati Trivtiu appeared at the 
Ik A. nvamination of the Ilcnarc-* Hindu 
Umvcr*ily a* a private camlidate and tnp]ied 
the li<t of fucccrsfnl candid.itc''. 

SniMATi Movisjia Sev Im-i sccureil Fir't 
cla«« in Rnglidi in the la«t M. A. Examination 
of the Calcutta Uniicrsity. SIic was a student 



Snmtti Moni'ha 5rn 


of the Scottvh Church College .and is tlic only 
candidate to secure First class in English thi' 
year. She Imils from Chittagong district. 

Srimati Kamaua De\ t (University student) 
and Srimati Protimamoaee Dem (non- 
coUegiatc) haAC also secured First cl.ass m 
Modem Indjan Languages in the last M- A- 
Examination. They are the two candidates to 
secure First class m this subject this year. 



THE FAQIR OF IPI 


By G. 


Haji Mirza Ali Khan, sliort, thin, sickly, nml a 
fanatical firo-brnnd, hom about 1S97. noto- 
rioiis!}' knomi as the Faqtr of Ipi. is the «on 
of Mullah Arsala Khan, Bangal Khcl, M&ddi 
Kliel Ilaibati, Ton Khcl Wazir, of Khajim, 
Bannu district. He t\as a pupil m rclision of 
Mullah Alsm Khan of Ipi, and moved from 
Khajuri to Ipi, a village in Mirali Tchsik Korth 
Warinstan, in about 1920, accompanied by his 
brother Slier Zaman. The Faqir of Ipi's pro- 
ficiency in rchgiou* knonlo<iee is said to be 
Bomewhal below the usual standard as among 
Mullah*. But c\cn so he is much respected in 
Kortb ^Va^i^«tan, particularly by the l-oncr 
Daurs and the Tori Khcl, and is now consi- 
dered in the \i?hi oi a ^YaTnoT Saint Tnor to 
1024. the Faqir nas comparativelv unkr'~n, 
but after that year hi* mfiueucc l>y>» 
increasing gradually. His popularity mav be 
partially due to the fact that bi« stand has 
been one of " religion ” and also to the fact 
that previously he accepted little or no 
ahukarara — religious donation®. He was the 
most important difine of Korth Wstirntan to 
accompany the AVazir lashkar to Moghalgai, 
Khost (Afghanistan), during tl»c Kbost distur- 
bances of 1933 

A Dctermixep Enemt of Govtunmknt 
The Faqir of Tpi, who had up to 1930 not 
entered into politics of any de«cription, suddenly 
came into prominence as a cra^y and deter- 
mined enemy of Government, when in April 
1936, intense communal evcitement was 
engendered in the Bannu district by the pro- 
ceedings in the law-courts follomog on the 
abduction and conversion to Islam of a Hindu 
minor girl, now only too well known as the 
Islam Bibi ease. TThis agitation, fomented 
largelj' for electioneering purpo«es, soon spread 
to the Lower Daur valley m the North IVaziris- 
tan Agency, its figurehead m that area being 
Hazi ilirza All of Ipi, abas the Faqir of Ipi. 

In April 1936, he led a large Ja«bkar, 
consisting mainly of Lower Daurs, into the 
Kliaisora valley as a means of erorcinng 
pressure on the Government in the decision of 
the Islam Bibi case. 

The Daur hlaliks and leaders were 
repeatedly reasoned with by the Agency officers 
60—14 


J. G. 

and facilities were gii-cn for certain of their 
Mullahs to attend the court proceedings in the 
Islam Bibi case. But the Faqir of Ipi refused 
to hear reason, and making extensive capital 
out of the ca«e, informed “jirgas" nho waited 
on him to tr>’ and pcrsu.ade him to adopt a 
reasonable attitude and disperse the lakshksr, 
that he did not propose to do so until th© 
i^liniiidganj Mo-que at Lahore had been restored 
to the Mudims, and the Islsni Bibi cose had 
been decided m the Muslims’ favour, end until 
Government had aUo given an undertaking 
not to interfere in religious questions for the 
future. 

Raisq a FoRMOtcLU Laskiucr 
About the middle of April 1030, Ipi had 
succeeded in raising a formidable armed 
laslikar chiefly of Daurs, but with small con- 
tingents of irrcsponsiblcs mainly from IVatir 
section* 'Vith this force he proceeded to the 
Ixiwcr Khaisora, on the confines of Watir and 
Malisud countiy’ and close to the Bannu 
district border (The Khaisora is an important 
river in North Wazinstan. It flows between 
and parallel to the Tochi and Shaktu rivers and 
finally joins the Tochi in the Bannu civil 
district, a few miles south-west of Bannu. The 
portion of the river which flows to the east of 
the mam road at Asad Khcl is known as the 
Lower Khaisora. "IQiaisora” is a Pashtu 
word, signifying an open valley surrounded by 
bills) His declared object was to threaten the 
Bannu district and so to over-awe the Govern- 
ment into deciding the Islam Bibi case in favour 
of the Muslim party 

Destbuctiox of the Faqir’s Houses 
Repeated warnings by Government that it 
would not permit itself to be coerced by threats 
of armed forces and that the lashkar should 
disperse on pain of punishment were disregarded. 
As a result, to show that the Gov'ernroent was 
m earnest, the houses of the Faqir and two other 
ring leaders were destroyed. This together 
with the establishment of a cordon of civil and 
military forces between the Lower Daur 
country and the lashkar, speedily resulted in 
its dispersal. The Faqir of Ipi himself, how- 
ever, with 6 small personal following, remained 
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in the Khaisora. The Tori Khel, of T\hom the 
Faqir is a member, co-oporated willingly in 
effecting the dispersal of the Faquir’s lashkar. 

Challenging Gov-ernment’s Right 
For some months all remained quiet, and 
little i\as heard of the Faqir of Ipi, but in 
August 1936, there was an immediate renewal 
of hostilities, again fostered by the Faqir, over 
the decision of the Hon’ble the Judicial Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Proving, 
announcing the return of the girl, who was by 
this time spoken of among the tribes as Islam 
Bibi, to the custody of her parents The Faqir 
had in the meantime spent the summer m^tly 
with the Zarinai sub-scction of the Ton Khel 
on the Lower Khai^ora, but within ea^' reacli 
of Mahsud country*. The form of hostility now 
preached by the Faqir was to challenge 
Government’s right to move its for^ m the 
Lower Khaisora. This throat could not be 
tolerated by the Govemitient as Ton Kbil 
had first signed an agreement giiing GoAem* 
ment forces free access to the Lower 
valley in return for an increase m their 
allow ances 

Tow Khel’s Failvre to Remove the Faqir 

The Ton Khcl were given every opportu- 
nity to rcniove the Fanir tom ‘h' 
hilt despite all efforts, failed to do so. Tlirir 
itoa fiaally sosBCSted that Government shonUI 
' 1, strona force into the Khai-ora to 

?e?inate he Faql/s aetmt.es Thev promised 
tS co-opernt.oS and did nol nnlicipato more 
than slielit opposition 

Orrosmos to Mn-rruiY FoncEs 
Accordingly, on the 25th November. 1936. 
the Rainwk nnd Bannii Br.Eades marcM into 
1 e lAiMCr Khaisora, the former from D.amdit 
! e mlcr tom Mirali, to clicct a jonclion at 
B 'chi Kashhai on the Icit bank ot Hie h-lia..ora, 
omiosite Kartanai village, the centre of the 
Fame', activities. Slrong opposition na. en- 
mmtered by the Brigades mainly owing to the 
rrjSce ot lormiikable Mahsnd gangs tom the 
Shaktii vallev. inclnd.ng the notorious bandit 
Vader Kail Gul. Tlie.c ele.iienU stiffened the 

• .n«rv. nf the Wnzir milcontcnt* who niTinly 
S«>' 0 d the Faqir's following. Tlie offending 
r M had bv this unwarranted attack 

SoHtai the*^ sacred principle of ho-pitality and 
lonr'tanding agreemcats as the columns arcrc 
entering that territory ot the espress invita- 
tion of tribal maliks 


Military Action 

Militwy action immediately taken by 
strong militarj' force, with air co-operation, 
had a salutarj' effect, and early in 1937 ,the 
Tori Kliel had accepted the Government’s 
terms. Government al’o insisted on the control 
or e\puIsion of the Faqir from witlun the Tori 
Khcl limits. The tribe expressed them=clves as 
confident of dealing with the Faqir, and their 
first action was to send a jirga to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Ipi and his small following 
Early in Febniarj' the Ton Khel elder* reported 
that* tlie Faqir had a^ed to cease hostilities 
permanently and that it only remained to settle 
details regarding the indivnduals who were to 
give sccuntj for his future good behaviour. 

Brdtvl Muroers Bv Faqib's “Gvngstfrs” 
At this point the whole structure of peace 
was Molcntly overturned by the cold-blooded 
and brutal murders of two gallant Bnti«h 
officers— Captain J. A. Keogh of the South 
Warinstan Scouts, and Lieutenant R N. 
Beatty of the Toebi Scouts. Tliis double 
outrage had, ns it was pos«ibIv designed to 
have, the mo«t unfortunate effect on fiio 
situation Tlic arrangements for fiiroishing 
security for the Faqir began to hang fire, and 
there jvcrc rumours of renewal of trouble after 
the Id-ut-Zuha (end of Februaiy, 1937). 

The Faqir’s l^rvoemv 
Tlie Faqir of Ipi began to show his hand 
‘•gam and on Fcbniarj. 26, 1937, before a 
large gathering of tnbcsincn, he delivered 
speeches exhorting the tribe* to ri«e acain't the 
Government m the name of Islam and spoke of 
promises of «upport which he had received from 
immerou* quarters. In the mcaiitmie, the Ton 
Khel were given an ultimatum by the Resident 
in AVaiinrtan to tlw effect that if they did not 
di'chargc tbeir responsibility in respect of the 
Faqir the whole tribe would be subjected to 
blockade and their Kha*«adar3 suspended. 

TMbes Rr>ol\x That OovTRVMrNT Had Not 
Interferid in Religion — Failure 
OF Jmovs 

Towards the end of March a fin.al effort to 
avoid renewal of warfare was made through the 
agency of the rcprc'-entntive inabks of the 
Utmanzai, the main Wnrir divi'icn whicli^ in* 
elude* the "Tori I^iel and all important Warn 
tnbc« of North Wnziri'tan. Tliev itnorimiou-'iv 
rfsrfi’cd fhct Iftc Gorenimfnf hnd not rnterfered 
vith religion, and proceeded to interview the 
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Faqir in tlic KIiai«orn witii a view to saving the 
Tori KUcl from drifting into a fcn^clcia war 
witii the Government. The Taqir at first 
received the jirga with temiiorizmg replies, 
but while the negotiations were in progrc'S a 
treacherous attack was carrieil out l»y a large 
body of liis followers, under Ins ciiief lieutenants, 
in the ncighbouriiood of Damdil, on the roam 
Itnzinak road Hostilities were again rewed 
and intensified by dclilwr.atc nets of war on the 
part of the Faqir and his followers. Tlio 
jirga’s efforts to por>uado Ipi to dc<ist from 
his hostile activities f Piled Tribal offences 
showed no signs of diminution; camps and 
picqiicts were sniped and bridges and culverts 
on the roads were daniagcrl. 

Tile Tori Khcl, owing to the continued 
liardships and deprivations to which they liad 
been subjected by land and air blockade, made 
overtures for peace towards the end ol May, 
1937. In spite of vigorous propaganda by Ipi 
to involve his own inbc — the Ton Khcl— m 
renewed hostilities, the attitude of the tribe 
romamed satisfactorj* 

Tiie Taoib in Matoi Khel CooNtny 

The Faqir then nioicd to Madda Khcl 
country, and inth his move the effect of his 
propaganda in that countrj* was again evident. 
Appeals to Khamdars to desert from the 
Government’s service and enlist under Ipi, who 
purported to offer better terms of employment, 
led to the desertion or resignation of a number 
of Khassadars in the Razmak-R.'isani-Datta 
Khgl area. Offences on the road and sniping 
of military camps and Scouts ’ posts became 
more frequent. The Ghambaki area, where the 
Faqir had his headquarters, was accordingly 
placed under air block.adc Tins, together with 
punitive action taken against certain villages, 
had a salutarj' effect; the majority of the 
Khassadars, who had deserted or resigned, 
returned to their duties, and other supjxirters 
of Ipi withdrew. 

The Faqir, was, however, still in the MadAi 
Khel country, though the tribe at first denied 
tins. The tribe w as warned, but it was obvious 
that thej' could not take upon themselves the 
onus of openly expelling the Faqir or give secunty 
for his future good behaviour The warning, 
however, proved ineffective, and as a result of 
air action taken against the tribe, the Faqir 
moved to Kharre, north-west of Miyanshah on 
the Durand Line. The tribe also promised that 
should the Faqir re-enter their limits tbc 3 ' would 
do their utmost to turn him out, failing which 
they would ask the Government to do so. 


Keeti.vo The Faqir on The Ru.v 

It was now- the Government’s poliev to 
keep Ipi on the run, and a milifaiy column 
advanced towards Kliarre which the tribes had 
conic to bcljcvc was the Faqir’s impregnable 
latr. The Faqir, however, retreated across the 
Durand Line into Afgh.nnistan. He did not 
remain there long and was -oon back from that 
area, and after n short visit to Musa Nika in 
South IVaziristan, he settled once more in 
Mndda Khel countiy, moving about from place 
to place as each vill.agc which harboured him 
WAN after due w-aming to the inhabil.ants, 
bomlicd. 

The Faqih’s Gangsters 

Districts in or near the border have suffer- 
ed from the back-wash of events in North 
Wazinstan, and Mchr Dil, the cut-throat 
Lieutenant of the Faqir, has been very active 
in and around tho-e districts His chief raid 
was the attack on Bannu City at the end of 
July, 1938 It IS, however, noteworthy that 
there has been no tccnidcsccnec of tribal un- 
rest on any considerable scale Looting gangs 
nod the Faqir’s “ eang«tcrs ” have continued thetr 
hostile activities of sniping at protection troops, 
cutting telephone and telegraph wires and 
kidnapping 

Tlic opposition which has been experienced 
has not, as is the general belief, been due to the 
Faqir’s "statesmanship” or his “leadership” 
os n “ General Officer Commanding Tribal Areas,” 
but has undoubtedly had its impulse from a 
widc«pread idea that Islam is in danger from 
GoA'cmmcnt interference and that the Govern- 
ment wish to deprive the border tribes of their 
ancient freedom and to break them to the 
British j’okc. This propaganda has been 
sedulously fostered and spread by the Faqir of 
Ipi probably only to raise his much lowered 
prestige. Tlic dis'einination of propaganda by 
the Fnqir tliroughout has been most clever and 
among other things he has from time to time 
promised his adherents immunity from bullets, 
shells, and aeroplane bombs. Ipi’s natural 
astulenes'! caused him, however, to add a clever 
rider to this preposterous statement to the effect 
that anyone who did die was probably lacking 
in faith, and as such worthy of death. IVilder 
and more fantastic still were the rumours that 
gained credence in IVaziristan of the miracu- 
lous powers of Ipi, and more man-ellous still, 
the vast majorit}' of the tribesmen believed 
them and that the Faqir had the heavenly hosts 
on hk «ide. Attracted by this promise and 
supported by a belief in the supernatural pow’ers 
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of Ijii of controllinR tlie cic'tinicfl of the othcis, 
ftnd lastly, hut by no incims the lpa®t, the hojw 
of loot, (he Fnqtr has alwaj*^ had n pniall 
followint; of dUcontented and crodulout tnl)c«< 
mpn the majority of whom have been notoriou** 
lioitiles and outlaws, such as Mohr Dfl, Gagu, 
Slier Zamon and Mushk-i-Alnin, who have from 
time to time carried on Bucrilln warfare against 
posts and communications, sniping of camps 
and picfiucts, damage to telegraph and telephone 
lines, mining roads and tracks with counlrjf- 
madc bombs and kidnapping. It may however 
be noted that the more responsible elements, 
the maliks and elders of the various tribes, 
liavc liad no sympathy with any of these offen- 
ces, and the tribes generally have so far given 
no active assistance, as a whole, to Ipi and his 
“ gangsters,” although individual members 
have been concerned in hostilities. The Faqir’s 
own tribe, the Tori Khel, have also behaved well, 
and although the Faqir is to some degree revered 
by all tribesmen, with few exceptions, only the 
Lower Daurs have needed to be reminded openly 
that Ipi is an enemy of the Government and as 
such may not be assisted in any way. 

It is ridiculous to say that the Government 
seizes on plausible excuses of making a_ thrust 
into Tribal Territory and trying to deprive the 
border tribes of their ancient freedom and to 
break them to the British yoke. Those who 
know the history of the relations of tribesmen 
in the Frontier with the Government know 
•without a doubt that evep; one enjoys perfect 
freedom in matters of religion and custom and 
that any insinuation of high-handedness on the 
part of the Government in dealing -with the tribes- 
men is absolutely incorrect and a gross 
misapprehension. It is also only too well 
kno-wn that the Government’s leniency has 
characterised the dealings with all the tnbesmen. 
It is an und’eputed fact that the Mahsuds and 
Wazirs were the scourge of the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts, devastating these 
areas for many years, kidnapping and killing 
hundreds of harmless agriculturists, and also 


owing to the fact that the unwarlike Daurs of 
the Tochi valley had Ix-cn for generations at 
tlic mercy of (heir predatory neighbours and it 
was the desire for protection from their here- 
ditary foes wluch prompted them to beseech 
(he Government to occupy and protect their 
territory, the Government were therefore com- 
ptlled to make certain expodition.s into Waziris- 
tan to punish the offending tribes. Government 
forces did no more than punish the offending 
tribcfl suitably and withdraw after inflicting such 
punishment and receiving assurances of their 
future good behaviour. Although it has always 
been (he Government’s policy to respect tribal 
rights and customs, it has at the same time 
never been the policy of a civilired Government 
to fiurrender defenceless men and women to the 
bloody vengeance of their irate neighbours. 
Owing to constant violations of the tribes’ long- 
standing agreements and frequent repetition of 
their bad behaviour towards the settled districta 
the Government was finally compelled to adopt 
the “Forward Policy”. 

The policj' of the Government on the 
Frontier does not ho^vcver leave out of account 
the desirability of improving the ecsnomio condi- 
tions of the Tribal Areas as a means to their 
permanent pacification and civilisation. Aluch 
had been done in this respect up to 1936 to 
develop the resources of the Tribal Areas, 
improve the agricultural methods of the tribes, 
and assist in the marketing of tbeir produce. 
Roads are built, maintained and protected by 
tribesmen, for which senuees they are paid,— - 
money thus being brought into the country. 
The roads themselves facilitate the deveftp- 
ment of trade and interco»r?e between Tribal 
Areas and the plains of India It is hoped that 
the tnbeemen, and the Faqir, 'null eventually 
realize that the Government means them no 
harm but is out to nssi't them to develop their 
country for their own good, and that Wazirietao 
will return to the normal as soon as possible 
that the good work already started mav be 
continued. 


Key lo iJie Froniiespiece 

The frontiespioce in tliis issue illustrates the following myth of 
the Hindus : Tnnnvarta the demon was deputed by Kamsa to 
steal away and kill the boy Knshna, who, it was known, would later 
prove an enemy to Kamsa. Trmavarta created a dust-storm and 
tried to kidnap Krishna; he, however, failed in his mission and was 
killed by I^rishna. 




INDIAN PERiODBCALS 



Stray T]ioiight» Recalled 

History slowly smother* truth, but hMlily stnigzlca 
to re^ho it in a terrible penance of pain 

The world suffers most from the disintcreated 
tjTanny of its well-wishers 

The man proud of his sect tliinhs that he has the 
sea ladled into his private pond 

To bear the co»l of the mstruroent and ne»er to 
tnow that it is for music, is the tragedy of life’s deaf- 
ness 

The rlum«inc83 of power spoils the key and «i«os 
the pieVaxe 

Emancipation from the bondifre of the soil is no 
freedom for the tree 

riower, have pitv for the worm it is not a bee. 
its lore is a blunder and a burden 

IbseiVORSVATH TAOOaC 
fn The Vieoa-Bhemri Quarterly 

Tlie Communcl Avard and 
Indian Nationalism 

Prof. H. C. Mokerjec. President, AU-India 
Conference of Indian Christians, concludes hi' 
article on the Communal Decision in The 
Calcutta Remew nith the following remarks: 

In concluuoa let us tty to sum up the effects of 
the communal award m India This most objectionable 
of measures, if retained permanently, is bound to have 
the following rai«chiev ous consequences As the rc«iilt 
of the disruption in our political Ide which must follow 
dismtcgration among the different religious and sociil 
groups it may lodefimtely prolong our poltical servuude 
to the Britiih Government The presence of the 
Btvtvs.h Gwerorsveat wd\ ^ absolutely wcessasy m 
order to preserve an even balance between the nval 
claims of contending groups These must always de- 
pend on the Bnti'h Government to maintain peace and 
order whenever clashes are apprehended between con- 
flicting groups This again will have the effect of per- 
petuating our economic servitude. In the absence of 
unity m the political field, we shall experience almost 
insurmountable difficulty m evolving a common eco- 
nomic policy calculated to turn India into a self-suffi- 
cient country Selfishness and greed which, as the 
result of the working of this principle, will be at a 
premium will tend to retard social progress, specially 
'when the legislation aimed at the amelioration of back- 
ward groups will imply the taxation of other selfish 
groups Lastly, with every group becoming commuo- 
ally-minded, there will be a constant struggle between 
the groups for as large a share as nossible of immediate 
advantages and so their fusion into a united Indian 
nation may be indefinitely postponed We ^lall thus 


have a practical dimoiutratioD of the eurvival 
of the fittest but the fittest m this ra«c will be not 
the mo«t but the le.a«t patriotic, not the least but the 
mo«t selfish, and our eountrj will never know the 
mesning of peace or amity either in public or private 
life All tlirsc disadv antages of the communal award 
were realized when an Inclnn Stale like Ilvdtribad, m 
the reforms announced on the 20th July this >car, re- 
fused to allow the elected leprcscnhatives to be sent 
to its Icgidafure on the *y«tem of communal electorates 
aiul authiiitutcd for it the sjstcHi of joint electorates, 

lie PUjrffcsts the following remedy : 

I have vcfv bncflv rcferresl to the kind of nsfioaal 
disiDtegrsliOD for which I bold the comciUDal award 
rc«poD«iblc 1 am of course aware that the real trouble 
lies deeper and that this conflict is really due to the 
eclfishnc^ i&natc in sinful humanity None the kss it 
I* equally true that this innate selfishness of man has 
found an ea<v method of expressing itself through the 
comraunal award wjtli its mflnito capacities for mischief 
I have no llll■•>Ions about a univeml and a radical change 
of heart I do not believe that there is much IkebhoM 
at present (hat all the different religious and social groups 
will come to a mutual agreement and present something 
like ft joint petition to Parhament for the abolition of 
the communal award the other band, it is only too 
likolv that fclfialine'a will filter downwards and that 
further roctal, economic and religious groups will put 
«v theiT claims for u share in the good things of life 
I only hope tliat this process will go on till it reaches 
such proponioQs as to make every Indian realize 
wherein hia true interests lie Then and then only will 
there be any likelihood of our coming to a common 
acreefnent and making our demand to the British 
P.irliament 

I am aware that this attitude is characterUtic of 
the pessimism of age but I would most gl.idly' be 
called w prophet vf only t was cevtavn that a k«s 
painful and quicker way out of this mo«t difficult of 

ations could be found And this solution of the 
1 jlem has been offered by Margaret Bams This 
ladv’ reported in London on the three Round Table 
Conferences after which she came to India Here she 
spent ten years in joureali'tic work and enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities of familiarising herself with 
Indian conditions According to her, all political 
problems are really economic problems and, as such, 
unity among the different social and religious groups 
IS inevitable After her return to London she wrote 
a book entitled "India To-day and To-morrow" from 
which the following lines are taken- — 

"The problem of htipger is the same whether a 
man is a Ilmdu, Mohammadan, or Sikh The struggle 
for existence is just as keen if Jie is a Christian or an 
Angjo-Indian. . . . Consider for one moment the type 

of legislation which is likely to engage the attention of 
the le^slatures Whether it affects the maintenance of 
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hw nnd ontcT. km bl foti<lition<. fiv-il i>otic' . rilucalion, 
laxitiiin, imcmploMnrnt — it will alTcrt lln' »lerlorit* 
M cilben^ anti not as adliwnf* of this or that rrl.sion 
In rpitp of « pirate eomnnnnl eli'cloralrs. thw >« no 
insuperal.le oh«tacle atinilmB m the of foimntion 
of poliUfil pirtios on economie 


' Prohniltion 

Tile ti'c of nlcohol-coTttaininR l.*cvfrace« is 
linrntful to tlic u-cr and to ?ocicty as a whole. 
The histor>' of alcoliol, as related to mans 
cxpcricnees from the time of Xoah to the repeal 
amendment in the United States, reveal? a tale 
of sorrow, degradation, sullied Itve* and much 
ill-health. Legislators, juries. pshychmln<u, 
physicians ond social workers have l>cen somly 
taxed to deal effeetivcly with the manv anl far- 
reaching evil results. yicM 

in The Orienial Tl’otcfimart tt : 


Dr nsven Eraer>oa of Columbia Umverntv drfmrs 

S. Ksro.:.ar 

Rehhooil of 

Tm>o^e^^• Alrohol rwt»ieo« enJwrance 


ehm ird uarlpin Cor.*wjuPntl.v. th** pn’f«tl:(»l wtis 
commwhsl for ill limp not to drink wine or ftroi? 
rirmk of anv kind : " And N’sd*»> and Ahl^u. ihr rent 
of .taron, look either of then 1 U eec«er. and put fee 
Ihrma. and put inee'i«<' therron. and r.'TrpMt rtrace* 
fire liefore the Lord. wMrh He eotnmandMl then cot. 
And Here went out fre from the Lent and dpvouwd 

them, and thev died before the Ixint -And the 

liord epake tmto Aaron. raymB. Do not drink \nne nor 
atrooe drink thou, nor the sent with thee, when ye F> 
into the taberasele of the conBrejration, len ye die: Jt 
ahsll l>e s «!atiite for eivr throuphout your FeneraU'oas- 
I.e\itietie 10 1, 2. S. 9 

The baric teaching of the Sew Teytaneat corennB 
all dcSIinc and qiie«tioMble pnefiees mav be ps'hered 
from the following riiiotaiion: ^e are the temple of 
the Ihine Cod: as Coif hath said. I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them: and I will be their Cod. and they 
•Hall be Sty people Wherefore come out from among 
them, and 'be je separate sailh the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing; and I will iwiee vou. and wiD 
In' a Father unto you, and ae .sli-all ^ Mv sons and 
d .uchter-. faith the Loni Almighty. Hanng therefore 
lhe«o rromlses. dearlv beloved, let ns cleanre ouwelyes 
from all faihmess of the *"4 fpmt. 

hohress ia the fear of Cod" 11 ConnUuans 6- 16 to 


If there is erer to be a real moral rearmament m 
this world then the place alcohol now oceupiw among 
our peoples mu*t eerLamb be overthrown But such 
,a chance can come onl.v from an enlightened and eon- 
aineeil public opinion 


Mif'dehj-a’ TMOveo* 'Alrohol reitiieo« endurance are 

“'ns* jirt t e 

SSr'ot S “ o" oW .llPohol 

3 "'"f-CpTir 

hiblc judgment an *eW mtahcAl practice m 

T M ^‘tTavI «cn much of the irreparable effect* on 
India, 1 hate sec „rc«Urora fvst^i. of 

nencs, kinnej's, ‘y niv own parficuMr 

habitual .i,-r,ti\e* nutritional, ond metal>olic 

would immcdiatel> ^ dangerous to play with a 

Uni\crsitv_ states, It n,^tie mich a» alcohol 
habit-fomung ..,tioal and mo«t smaitoe 

Alcohol deprev ll^c m^oiy a^ 

faculties of tn direct and principal cause of 

learning Alcohol is a , » 

,,, itvi? based, definitely discotimpcs the 

'”i,V inloxipafms beverasw, pivinE histonral 
“S„°plps of cvl ron.o<iocncos, ovm niooOE <1>= 

priesthood. 


Tire Nalurc of Voluo 
•niere fire two m.<im questions relating to 
v'alue whteh need consideration. The firrt is 
the question of the obieetivitj- of value, the 
second that of the unity of \-alue. In presenting 
llic Indian point of view on the subject of 
evaluation G. It Malkani writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


icstnoo led ‘two of the sons A*”? 

It forbidden fire before the Lout 

' f 3 pmb’bl,- -I”' "i" 

n. Irrl l.hcm 


fo offer stvum-- used wine " m miatwiioa. 

These men mo ' P to d.rrero 

but the nion bctivren the sp^^tuaK^ 


Tlie AVestern \aew of Value i- the common-sense 
auw .\cconttDg to it Value is easpnUally objectl\-e. 
Something w a-alu*ble becau^ it »s so, and not because- 
I approae of it This common-sense new, however, 
IS xerv partial and in the end untrue It requires to 
be supplemented The objectintv of A'alue cannot 
indecai be whollv annullrei but it can be seen to be 

sulmrdinate to the «aihjecti\e 

Tlic first thing th.at s to be noted is the 
relativity of the Value-concept 

This relitintv is absent from the notion of being 
AVhatex-er has being is independent of mv knowing of 
It Iteing IS nothing if it is not bcir'j-in-ilwl/ I may 
know It, but m.v knowing makes no difference to it. 
At least ^ch 1# the meaning of true knowledce It i* 
different with Value Value cannot be-in-its(IJ Value 
IS /«ir we. It has » necoasarv reference to an intelli- 
gent end or purpose Something is valuable onlv m 
an far as it realitcs a certain end of mine This may 
be pleasure or some other form of good But nothing 
IS pood or had and nothmg has anv value which does 
not further or obstruct mv ends Indeed we rpeak of 
an «ul which is potnl as though goodness arere * 
character of the end But tliis is c«lv metaphorical- 
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mystic niiiu', inonaMic cit> in Monsalun- npow. if- 
ixjsmt! in moiintam nhUcj’s Hoatx K'l'iinR nof1h*iw?l« 
ward on tlio lIoanRlio, imy cany tiic pa«.'^rnccr on to a 
not %cry loni? diMincc from tliia rlacc. atranRe, ao 
mystic, known to Imt few of llie , 

Kumhiini i-s n monaMic citv mlnbitfx! }tv a»>out 
tiirce thousand monks of the Yellow Cap of Galuppa 
Order. The permincni Head of this '",'’"•‘“‘7- ** , .u* 
lama, the incarnation of Chonpkhapa. Under him ia the 
Chief PrieM, who is chosen annually. .... 

The famous Lama Chongkhapa. who live.1 i!»M ««- 
hundred years ape. was 1-irn In the pace 
ns Kumbum lie w-l. the inr im ilion of the Boilhisalaa 

Manjtnri.^^ the child was one year old. the usual Tilxitaii 
ceremony of hatr-culllng was performed. Tlie ha-r 
divided into two parts, one of which was buried, and he 
other kept as a talisman, to be 

body Now. in the place, where ChongVhapaa mother 
buried his hair a wonderful tree sprang up. And it is. in 
fact, this tree that has made Kumbum what it is lo^y. 
and it is today the marrel of the world 
mentioned by Chonpkhapa’t biogtjipher. about 600 years 
There 18 a tcntplo at Kumbum. 

Three hundred years ago the then Dalai p"”* 

?be"S“a"d”owlrl’'su"«or.es fug" hs ^ter w.lW* 

a: Vtr.rs,' - 

the lowest being ^ within ate covered with 

°' "srt!°cV»t«t «>' " 

>? -r “S“r« r.".: " ' "b"i > bS 

9 ^'1 ;£ “ir& '.»,;.’"b'.” 

only, and they were o j 

"’'‘^The“ nfoX of Kumbum feel certain that the Tree « 
.1,11 alive Should It pet dry, great misfortune might ^ 
still alive. ^ j,„ branched off 

caF,*w«i and from this, three branch trees have »P™«e 
ThJTe are honoured with special distinction . 

.Vv, .. to ear the largest in sue. u the T/ee of the 
r.t.^-ror of Chins.” the second the Tree of the King 
^f"^f^ffolia” and the third, that of the “Lama Xing of 
X.bet”^In the month of the serpent (April), these trees 
bear 'delicate white blossoms, sweet and fragrant. 


At the lime of the 8ih Dalai I.ama the largest of 
iheae three Trees went Into decay. It was then prophesied 
that FViperors of China would cease to be,— a prophesy 
which hat aeen its fuirdment. 


TIio NfW Wontan’ 

Tito new ttoiiifin a“ sbe i® ctllc-'l, has come 
into existence within the la‘=t two dcc.a(lcs. She' 
is the outcome of the clianKinK time®. Wirtc? 
Mrs, Kameswarnmma in The Twentieth 
Century : 

Two mom force* Jiste been responsible in our 
country within the last few years to bnng about a.- 
change in the outlook of the people and for tlie position 
women are occupying ia our society todij — cduc.'ition 
and poblica The political moiemcnt was re5pon«iblo 
for btinpng out thoiL'ands of women into actne public- 
life This awakening led to the gronth of eiiiication- 
and fre^om of thought among tlie wom.n. 

Throughout the ages there has been a con- 
flict between the sexes Titus, in the history 
of tlic human race, wc find that either one ses 
or the other has been dominating and the other 
suppressed But to-day, wc sec the glimmcringa 
of a new order. 

A great disparity la culture between man and’ 
woman has always brought dt*a*ter and aoenl degene- 
ration in its wake In the Grecian society, rnen were 
very cultured, but women backtearu: so we and that 
as the women could not be their intellectual com- 

E anionv, society degeneroled A di-pnity of culture 
etween a man and hia wife will inevitably lead to- 
discontentment for both 

In our society, though woman hu been honoured 
and respected yet she was recVoncd.onty in terms of 
wifehood or motherhood For a nitaioBr of years now, 
woman has not been thought of ns a companion : hence 
the rcstncUons placed on women 

Put today, we are breaking away from the tradi- 
tion, and the respect shown to a woman on the stienglb 
of her sex is certainly no respect at all There is the 
frelrng that the value of a girl lies in her womanhood 
and not in her mdiMduality This is not equality; 
but trading upon sex 

Sometimes it is thought that modem woman with 
her centre of mtDre'it sliifted from home to social 
service political work or profe^ion, cannot be as good 
a companion to man as the woman who lives wilhm 
Uic four walls looking after the home and children, 

Tlie social fabric of the day i« changing. 
Woman is released of many of her diitie®. 

Women ore now in a position to play their legiti- 
mate part in building up the rocietv and the nation 
Such n life full of varied and constant interfats, emin- 
ently fits her to be an excellent companion for inan- 
Outaide the home she will help men in pociil and 
pobtical work and in the home she will he an intelli- 
gent mother and wife, less exacting and horcsomc 
Sfc the woman who ia devoting herself to aoeial 
work or profcR^lonal work, is a better companion to 

her husband than the woman who aits idimg away her 
time m her home and finds self-expression through 
peevi^ess 




Empirical Tcsu for Democracy 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindcman, in pouree of a 
paper on “ The Roots of Democratic Culture ” 
'Contributed to The Chnstian Register, lays 
down the follomng tests, among others, for 
democratic culture. 

(l) I assume in ihe first phee that ilnnocratic 
culture rests upon an cconomtc b3v< and that it can 
floun'Ii oqIv l^hen economic income is being cJinnb- 
uted in sdch manner as to make a rising standard of 
living possible for all people There can be no realistic 
democratic culture in a eociet> in which wealth tends 
to eoneeolraie while insecunty and dependence 
•charactenae the espenenee of any apprecnble pro- 
portion of the total population On the ba<is of this 
■contention we can thus te«t our bebaiior by asking if 
we are eonfCiou-b stnving to bring about a greatei 
■equalisation of wealth and income II such etnviog ta 
not 8 part of our daii\ liiing we mat then conclude 
that to this extent we are not participattog in demo- 
cratic culture 

<2) The structural strength of non-deinocfatic so- 
■cicties IS dented from a eense of unitt and is forti- 
fied by conditions of uniformity and repmentation 
*The glractwal sltength of denio«rac> is & dynanuo 
equihbnum which is a dentaute of conflict The 
strength oi democracy is comparable to that of the 
arch m architecture the arch is capable of su'taunng 
great weight becau«e its two major elements are jux- 
taposed, in conflict The rhythm of democracy is s 
product of conflict and only those can enjoy life m a 
democratic culture who are prepared to confront un- 
ending conflicts, to live in a perpetual atmosphere of 
dynamic inslabihty. 

(3) Conflict is not in and of itself creative, but 
-only through conflicts are situations demanding change 
precipitated Sameness produces sameness and dif- 
ierence produces difference In a democratic culture 
difference itself is valued because of its di’darbing 
tendency to challenge the status quo A democratic 
culture can hence tolerate (ratbcT ra'rte) » wide 
variety of personality types, numerous religions, diver- 
gent races, mired authontics and regional incon- 
sistencies Democracy is thus latent with innovation, 
filled with surprises Its logic i- pluralistic open to 
many and diverse con'sequencea Those who are not 
conditioned to enjoy the exciting experiences which 
differences ehcit cannot be happv in a democratK cul- 
ture Those who strive to eliminate difference and to 
armvhiiate those with whom they differ are ctjviow^ 
enemies of democracy 

(4) In a democratic culture each individual par- 
ticipant mU't fee! that the attainment of personal 
digmty IS a possibility for him as well as for all his 
fellows Hence, in democratic societies there will be 
found s constant tendency to provnde an envnonment 
in which indivnduals mav discover and expenemce the 
sources of dignity The slave lo'es his dignity and 
likewise hi5 master Tlve individual who is manipu- 
lated bv others, who becomes a means for anothW’a 
-ends caimot achieve digmty -knger and faxtred are 


enemies of self-posse^on and he who is not eelf- 
poasessed la undignified On the other hand, whoever 
expenonces affection and fellowship is thereby dignified. 
From this discussion it will appear that dignity is con- 
ceived to be a quality of worlhmexa which the in- 
dividual cannot acquire by' and for him'elf but only 
by reason of his social relationships This I believe 
to be true but the sources of dignity are not single 
hm rather diverse A person has already acquired 
conndcrable dignity when he is permitted to perform 
useful work He becomes self-sustained through his 
labor, and he is dignified by its social value Paren- 
thetically it » for this reason that work programs for 
persons mvoluntarily unemployed belong within a demo 
mtic concept of culture Exploiters, parasites and 
wavtcTs sink to lower and lower levels of esteem and 
are ujiuoateh' discounted The proper distinction 
between leisure and icUeness is that the former is 
earned whereas the latter is merely taken 

Nazism ami Communism — Are They the 
Same ? 

Writing in the jVeu^ Review, William 
Hcnr>* Chamberlain argues that Nazism and 
Communism are alike m essentiab, 'nbile 
Maurice Hindus asserts that the two are 
fundamentally opposed, in spite of superficial 
BimilantJes. 

Mr. Chamberlain obsen-es : 

There is definitely more m common betwte i Josef 
Stalm. Adolf Hitler and Benito Muslim, than there 
IS between any of these dictators and the political 
leaders of democratic countries 

CoDimimista in America and el‘>ewhere, obeying 
orders from JIoscow, like to appeal for a “ united 
front" with democrats of all shades of opiuua against 
Fascism Germany in Europe, like Japan in t-ia likes 
to pose for the benefit of other countnee, as a cham- 
pion of conserv'atism and law and order against 
Balaev isoi But the real “united front" today, as 
regards orgamration, methods, ideology is the com- 
munist-fascist united front against the countnes that 
retain the libera] ideal in pohtics and ecounr 

The structure of government is jifi- 

xingly similar 

The National Socialist Party m Germany, like the 
Communist Party’ m Russia, is the sole legal pobtical 
organisation Neither of these orgamsations is a poli- 
tical party in the ordinary sense of the word; it la 
nidver considered an assembly of the elite, with a 
special nussioQ to rule At the head of each party is 
a leader spelled Fuehrer m German and Yozhd in 
Rnsian 

TVliile differences and contrasts between 
the National Socialist and the Soviet regimes 
still exist, they have certainly become less real 
and less important, observes the writer, during 
the last five years 
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TliP two rcRimcs ha\r brcn moMiiR lownnl wli 
other, imtil tcxhy ‘he term "nrown 
not inaceiintc rhamctentntmn of the National 
w.lem just a- Jiv-of Slalm’s inerf.L.mjEly^prraonal 
dict.atoTThip miiiUt well be dc-cnbe.l m real taacKin 
Consider, first, the clianRCs Germany. 

I’rnate caritali'’" 1''^* abolished; l"‘t 

.1.1, h.. Worn, imn,™«-ly "““’.‘r ™ Sot 

L^t remihtmK fore pi traile, dicUlmg pncea, waRea 
ml lEioS o( .nv,.lm™i to iitdo'ttl-, bmpoc pm- 

nt fixed prices 

Wiile Germany is thus bccominR more 
proletarian, the Soviet Union is becoming more 
“ bourgeois. ” ... V 

The er^read in w aeea and aalariea between the higher 

n,'r.?rhT'tT^, 

ch«3 dwtmctiona. based not on private profit, on 
differential rewards m the state bureauemey. are bccom. 
ing TTiore evident 

Mr Hindus obsen’es : ^ 

-Aere 13 no Commutusra m Ru^-sia 
„ oS 7 blue print of a future society 

nghte-ti^ job. through the University— «ie to 

cation from the g , , universal application But 

,h, b,.i ol ny S ™.n ■cbooi. th, 

Ih, ? coital,.? fano., e.ny^ktre tt"' 

*p3, oTh,?,^Vo'tap“”» Md 0.11 to th, 

their theory of m ration to cili2eo«hip when 

Hugh at the rtstored to cilirenship 

uidhons have alre Oi ^ womn% 

In Riiatia .‘‘'J Germany the emphasis 

‘f'”^'‘“'‘orhc;‘ mTritCl' mfenority to m - 
always is ow yioeed to women The 


Minnie ZioiiLVL 1 ’asih 

Winn Pud Zaphlul Padia, the Wder of tho 
Nationally I’arly. w.i* etilol to Malta and later to 
the Stjclielle I«lvnd«. hif wife earned on hL» wore 
with u dignity and courage which cntille her to 
a place on the honor roll of the world’s great women- 
With a rjuiet Ilioiigh d>-namic spinl she d'livcred stir- 
ring speeches to large delegations of men, who came- 
from dll over Hgj-pt , , . , 

Her aceomphahments were unpreceilcnfed, and her 
receptions for men constituted an innovation that did 
much to advance the interests of the actual fcminirt 
movement, which had come into being ju«t Iicfore the 
World War “La Femme NouieUc" (“The New 
Women Society as it was named, con«i?W of several 
hundred members who rernsented the brains and cul- 
ture of the country. Ihi aim was to promote and wn- 
trol the welfare work of the nation, and it established 
departments such as education, civics and hygiene, 
and opened trade schools and dijpensancs 
Mahvmh Estheb Fahmt 

In 1919. a prominent member of this movement, 
Madame Esther Fahmy Wi»a. epol^o 
men in a well-known Cairo mowiue 'The remarkable 
thmg about this espenenee was that despite her 
and religion— «he is a Chnstian-ehe wa« able to obtam 


rSrt condition of her aceertanee of his invitation to . 
epcak in that house of worship »he 

' Wide negotiations were taking place regarmng the 
Anglo-cS-ptia^ Alliance, in 193« this «thi«a«ic 
woman, who is intensely patnoUc and JjJJ 

she can for the advancement of ^r ^ 

a cable from London lo Cairo m order to bring before 
the authontics the idea that an Egyptian woman should 
be represented at the Conference ^ 

MADVStB Hooa Chahvoci 


Madame Iloda Charaout, the leader of the Femintn 
>inn <a« it IS known today) and v iee-rre®ident of 


intellectual J inferiority to 

always is on her women The National 

a career m rvu-^ ..T-nanl,- God we reject women m 
Socialist f°^"’,he^rlattorm and in state admm^- 
Parharnent^ mi „ an example of 

rSist "inhumanity to ’^en 


Egypt’s New Women 
7r.,5 Rafia Badre wntes in .AsiVi on Egypt’s 
‘•New Worn,"" "“J contntation to the 

' . of the emancipation of Egyptian xiomen. 


the Associated Country Ttomen of the Rorld. repre- 
sented Egypt at the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citircnship held at Istanbul, 
Turkey in April. 1935 This eminent personality, who 
has done and is doing a tremendous amount of 
work for the emancipation of Egyptian women, holds 
the belief that in the mterert of true progress women 
of even nation must advance together, upon Lues of 
enuaUt) and justice 

Interested in education and in the youth of her 
land, hladarae Hoda Charaoui founded a Schcxil of 
Handicrafts where needlework embroidery and the 
weaving of carpets are taught to some five hund^ 
pupilo Apart from the educational value of thu 
college It wiU help to preserve some of the art and 
culture of EgM^t . 

Great progress is at present being made in the 
field of evlucation and the number of new schools for 
girb both pnmarj- and secondarj’, is considerable From- 
the secondary school a girl mav continue to the modern 
Cairo University, where co-education has been estab- 
lished Women are elipble to enter nearly 
d^artnient, and they show marked mtelligence 
aptitude, many competing successfully with men for 
the highest honors 

Teaching journalism and nursing are the mos* 
popular careers for girls Medicine and law come orxt, 
and arelutceture also offera some appeal, though tl^ 
mimhre of woman architects is small At present there 
IS nothing which preventa from entering tlie engmeenoF- 
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implications were clear : for the time being at ha«l occu]»ictl Mina, and Low, lastly, Tc^chen, 
any rale jhe Xazi v^tr ambitions u'erc not to nnd the areas were nnexitl from Czecho- 
ttirn ayainJt the Som'et, but on Poland, and Slovakia in tlie la‘'t inuntl)«. The Soviet 
■probably against ihe Pou'ji'rsi that barred the policy on nationahtjos would wait for the 
way to Xasi expansionism. Tlic Haves must liour—tlic While Rus-ian minority in Poland 


realize that tlie lInvp-not‘= were now set on xvm to return to the Wliitc Russian ^viot and 
them. For tlieni. nnrt.ie.iilnrlv fnr those interos- tl>n f.iftin nTii;>.;nn i 


For them, particularly for those intcrcs- tlic Little Russian minority was to be joined 
ted in the East, the only advantage was the witli tlic Ukrainian Soviet, 'Flius the Soviet of 
weakening of the “Axis," and the Japanese Ukrainm was to be a sufficient attraction to 
resentment against Germany, which freed to the Rulhenian, or Carpatlio — Ukrainians n« they 
some extent the British and French forces from are called now, whom Hitler hoped to U'e in 
their watch and anxiety in the East. his edicine of march on the Soviet Ukrainia 

So, the war is come. Even the Chamber- The Poles were to form a State of their own 
lain-Hitlcr letters repeal that what the BritUli between the Nazi and the Nazi sj-stem- Tliu« 
Premier insisted on was not merely the saving of was to be foiled the Nazi ambition doubly— by 
this strip of land or that but something more — creating n bigger and unified Ukrainian 
arbitrament of peace as opposed to that of Soviet and jirobably b>' creating a buffer 


arm®. 

Poland Breaks Down 
It is idle to debate the fortunes of war. Tlic 
•ebb and flow of it the wires will record as 
allowed by the different Ministries of Informa- 
tion Fop most people, already agog for new», 
tlicy will appear to be very meagre. But, 


state against the Nazi* in Poland, There 
was nothing probably dark or shameful 
in the Soviet ad%cnture; but it w*ould 
be, however, an aggression so far as 
Poland IS concerned, if that State were not 
dead It would be labelled as ‘ Red Imperial- 
ism ' by the nations of the world, especially 


circumstanced as we arc, wc can of course read when Poland has raised isj'rapathy in licr 

the broad outlines of the war as it opened, distress in many quarters 
Thus, Poland in spite of the heroic defence, is, Above all, the Russian affair shows how 
as feared', already overrun Indeed, the uncertain is this war, and, what an enigma is 
German plan of "three weeks (or Poland” the Soviet in the world. In a fortnight she 
-appears to have been fulfilled The advance of fan make pacts with Germany and Japan, and 
the mechanized array was too swift, the weapons Is about to enter into another with Turkey with 
-too superior and devastating, and, their method a secret design of Bolshevlsing the whole 
of application thorouglily German. As some Balkan and Eastern Europe, 
experts explain, the German plan of the Tanncn- So Poland dies, but Poland's death was 
burg cainp-aign of “enveloping action" was in forc«ecn If slic i« to live again, she must be 

this ca«e now more thoroughly put into prnc- won ow in the Western Front and on the seas . 

tice. The two wings, from East Prussia viai where the war is to be, by its ven,' nature, long 
Brest-Litovsk, and from Moravia via Lw-ow and dangerous. Tlie resources of the Empires are 
would close in on the army of Marshall Smigly- to be tried there, while the German attempt 
Ridz to annihilate it or to force it to surrender, is to bo devoted to end the war quick, a 
Warsaw might hold out to be pounded, but BriUKneg, to prevent the blockade by drawing 
Poland js already dead in all ro-peds. Tlie supplies throuch Italy nnd Rus^iaf?), and 

hurried flight of the Polish Gox’crnnicnt to lastly, to sa\-c herself from defeat by 

Rumania makes the militaiy position of Poland a submarine warfare, air-bombing and 
clear and supports the Moscow contention that a procc'is of fnghtfiilnpss ns vet unknown to the 

Poland is without Government, without order, world As she is circumdsneed now, alone 

in absolute confusion. again«t Bntam and France, she is doomed in 

T> Tiw TimnTP' * prolonged war. So, she must draw in more 

Rlssian Rrontn r.ations into this war-net before that cataclysm. 

Tims Rus«ia entered the Polish arena It But what would a prolonged war mean ? 
was not unforeseen. The SIoscow Pact had In the third week of the war we already know, 
almost indicated the position. Polish inequities wc have to bid goodbye to m.anv thing*. V,'c 
were not forgotten— how the new-born ^et haxT not vet known barbaritig* and devastations 
had been forced to part w-ith the White of my big dimension that this war is bound to 
Russians and Little Russians (Ukrainians! in produce. If war continues— man will slowlv 
the post-Rcvolutionaty- period; how Poland cense to be human, there is no denying it 
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British Reactions to India's Demand 
For Freedom 

On Gennany attacking Poland and the 
consequent outbreak of war in Europe in which 
Britein and France have aided wtth Poland, 
Hia Excellency the Viceroy said on September 
last in the course of a broadcast message from 
Simla to the people of India : 

"What faces us today is the safeguarding of Bfincl- 
ples Tital to the future of hamaiuty, principles of 
international Justice and international morality, the 
principle that eiviliaed man must agree to settle disputes 
between nations by reason and not by force, the principle 
that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the wUl 
of the strongest, irrespective of right and justice, cannot 
be allowed to prevail. To fail to take up this ebaUenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true pro- 
gress and true development. So long as this cruel and 
ruthless thing is in the world, there can be no freedom 
of the spirit for humanity. 

IwDu's Task 

“Nowhere do these great principles inean more than 
in India There is no country that values them more 
highly than India, and none that has at all times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Coveni- 

ment in entering the war have done so with no selfish 
aims They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
affecting all humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
ciTiVization; to see that disputes are srtilcd be^een 
nations, cot by the arbitrament of force, but by eatable 
and peaceful means They have spared no effort to avoid 
the calamity that now threatens the world. 

“In a cause such as this the whole-hearted sym- 
pathy and the support of in this great countiy, 
whether in British India or in the Indian Sratee. wiU, 
I ant certain, be forlbcoining without distinctioft of cla«», 
of creed, of race, or of political party • 

"I am confident that on a day in which all that is 


most precious and most significant in the civili2B> 
tion of the modem world studs In penl, India wtll make 
her coDUibution on the side of human freedom as against 
the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great sationa and the histone civilizations of 
the world."— id, P. 

The Viceroy’s oppeal, on which ^to com- 
mented in our last issue, evoked wide res- 
ponse. At the same tiioe it was pointed out 
that m order to enable the people of India to 
co-operate with Britain whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically they should be placed in a 
position to feel that they were working as free 
men for the cause of world freedom and world 
democracy. For example, on the 8lh oi 
September last Rabindranath Tagore, P. C. Ray, 
Manmatbanath Mukherjee, Nilratan Sircar, 
B. C, Chatterjee, Syamapiasad Mookerjee, S. N. 
Banerjee, N. K. Basu, N. C. Chatterjee, and 
Ramananda Chatterjee issued a atatement 
(reproduced in. our last number) of which the 
first few sentences and concludmg passage are 
quoted below : 

"At this supreme crisis which threatens not individual 
countries alone but the entire fabnc of civilization, the 
doty of India is clear. Her sympathies are with Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and resist the disastrous policy 
ol domination by force. No Indian would desire even in 
his own country’s interest that England should lose the 
battle for freedom she is fighting today In that contin- 
gency the realisation of Indian independence will be 
retarded. India will then have to ‘tan a new chapter of 
davwy under fresh alien domination ’’ 

“A new outlook is reuuired of Britain towards India. 
Ve are ourselves without freedom and it is not ia human 
nature for a people in bondage to feel any real enthu«iaam 
for fighbng for the liberty of any foreign country unless 
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ihey know ll.i» w.ll load to thrir own 

say this not in a spirit of ba« bargam «[ («” *"* 

conlfoversios at a t.mo when i.nliy Is 

consider .1 of supreme importance ihtl 

should know each other’s mind without 

we speak of justice to India or re er speeialty to Bengal. 

wo stand pledged to the same righteous cause 

England France and Toland are fighting today. For the 

sake of the peace of the world England should not miss 

th« great opportunity for l"^o7.« ?n*ofd!j*^hi 

ship with India by restoring Klf-ride to her 
a free India may freely render all possible help for the 
preservation of democracy, —u. r. 

W'c Rave expression to similar views 
earlier still in Prabasl. _ , , .i 

'tmong the organizations which cither 
i.sticd statements or passed resolutions with 
rcfcrcieo to U.c Vio«toy'« 8?' 

Notional Congress is undoubtedly tlic most 
important, tjie most pmverful and Ibe moat 
imrescntativc ol oil sections ol the people of 
India In the course of the long statement 
whicli the Congress Working Committee issued 
on the 14th September last on the situation 
created by the ^'ar, occur the following 
paragraphs : . . » 

‘•Tk« true measure of democracy is the 
T 1 J ind Fascism alike and the aggression th« 

r.r.,n,a 

desirous « help m every w >. m a war 

ihe Committee de^re t i of the issues 

stage so as to allow i ..n,-,! and the position of 

ai ‘take, the rr»'^h]*c^|ves^^ ^ Working 

India in ‘he P«“ ,l,e British Govrrement to 

Committee, therefore, g„ 

d«l.,. m "T" .i. .S 7X..to~ ■ad tl. "t- 

-..rxS"is.s^.-Ss£S'SaS: 

Government to the ena „ Deople of all connlnes. 

|7.'.a,n,.aa.. .jj^ja 

lare™t possible extent, for only this wiU «m- 

stfd=.:n rr, ‘ 


Indian afTflira on the 27th Sciitcinber last 
Fliotts. In tlie course of tlial debate 

Lord Snell called attention to the statement on the 
ailuatimi in India made yesterday on behalf of the Gov- 
emmern. and said that his first word was that it was 
necessary that “we should not oser-eslimate the serious- 
ness of the attitude which the Congress parly has thought 
It rIjUit to assume." 

Lord Snell was for undcr-cetiinatmg the 
Fcriousness of the Congress attitude, obviously 
bccau‘!c the people’s representative^ jii the 
legislative bodies in India have no control over 
Defence arrangements and Defence expenditure. 
But perhaps Lord Snell lias subsequently rcvi-ed 
bis estimate, as the following Reuter’s message 
would seem to show’ : 

LONDOU, Oct. 4 

Lord Snetl look up the question of India during the 
debate m the House of Lords on yesterdays statement on 
« ‘1 am dad to see.’ said he, ‘that the Viceroy his seen 

^nness l^defs, and I have some hope that by confer- 
encs^and an understanding of the difficulties these may 
«>e lessened India is very desirous lo 
for freedom and democracy and icanfs lo fetl U is a 
parmee in ikt enterprise as a rfemocrofte 
conuibuiion which India made during the last war was 
ol the greatest value Fe ought to see that no Mse 
prule on our port prevent! Indus from .« 

non of equal value at the present time, lliihci ours 
li,. M. R) ..... V 

In the Lords debate on the 27th September, 
Lord Snell proceeded : 

It IS natural that they would wish to take tdv^age 
of this crisis to further tlieie own political claims Th« * 
claims are noi new. They are pan of a very old pro- 
Simme, and lhe*e claims are now being merely re- 


staled 


hsve all been encouraged by what has happened 

...e. lh« Hitt An wu It l>. "J 

producing rising statesmanship and an _ experience ot 
idmmislraimn. which is going W be of •ncressmg value 
both to India and the Empire This will um^ubledly pro- 
duce episodes, but these will be overcome Every months 
experience gamed is something to the common advantage. 

■We understand the anxiety of the Indian people a^ut 
their political situation. We have always wished bell- 
government in India to grow , but there is a time, or rather 
there are times, when lo pau«e in demands is really to 
progress more quickly than by hurrying on vvhere you 
cannot see clearly. 


Innce the any'^^'arolion is its applica- 

Jionoured The real t i present that will govern 

lZn^X^rnrg\A^^^ 


rvidcntlv the Congress Working Com- 
Luaeniij British Government 

mittec s jaratjon on the lines indicated 

to make a by the powers that 

£ m'Bntnin, as the Hou=e of Lords debate on 


We understand the British imperialists’ 
step-by-step argument, nhich insists on the 
‘ proip’essive reatizafion o/ responsible gorem- 
ment ’ and on rigorousily controlling the pace 
of progress so that the full attainment of self- 
rule may be relegated to the mdefinttciy distant 
future. British imperialists and their political 
kindrt^ may not be able to “ see clearly,” but 
Indian nationalists of different political schools 
do sec clearly. Parts of India came under 
British rule in the eightcentli centurj'. ^Yc are 
now in the penultimate year of the fourth 
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decade of the twentieth But c^en now an 
'■ invitation ” to the British Government to 
definitely declare their intentions in relation to 
India is “luirrj'ing on,” according to the very 
progressive British people ! 

I ha'te no right other than that of an old worker for 
India’s freedom to advise the Indian* at the present time 
The) are ahle, loyal and sincere men. But >e have also 
social plans of our own which we have had to suspend. 
ITe shall not forget them when the lime comes; but the 
first tilings have to be put forward first. And so ihi* first 
thing now before us all in every part of the world where 
free men exist is to deal with lawless aggression, so that 
free men everywhere may feel that they can continue lo 
live in a free world. India will share in lbe«e great 
benefits, and I am sure that the Indian people will know 
in these circumstances what to do. 

If Indians are “able, loyal and sincere 
men,” why not allow them to be self*rubng? 

Britain has suspended her soctol plans 
and “ shall not forget them wHieo the time 
comes.” Similarly we Indians have our soaal 
plana and may suspend them But as “first 
things have to be put forward first,” as the 
fight for Poland’s freedom is indirectly a fight 
for Britain’s own freedom, too, and as this 
fight IS not a social plan but a political first 
tbing, Britain has not suspended it. Similarly 
India’s endeavour for freedom is a political 
fint tiling and cannot be suspended. 

Lord Snell is quite right in obsemng that 
“ the first thing now before us in every part 
of the world where free men exist is to deal 
with lawless aggression, so that /ree men 
everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free worid.” Indian nationalists want 
to make sure that they live m a “part of the 
world where free men exist,” so that they may 
be able, in partnership with other free men, 
“ to deal with lawless aggression ” and “ feel 
that they can continue to live m a free world.” 
But Lord Snell u«es tlic future tense with 
reference to India, because he knows that Intba 
is not a “ part of tlie world where free men 
exist.” He wants India to have faith in his 
promise that she “ will share in these great 
benefits.” But when the Government of India 
Bill was debated upon in the British parlia- 
ment and attention was drawn to some unful- 
filled promises of some British statesmen, 
including some ministers and of some British 
sovereigns, too, some members of that august 
body, in both Houses, said without being con- 
tradicted that no one, not even a British 
sovereign, was entitled to make a promise which 
Parliament was bound to fulfil; it was Parlia- 
ment itself which could make a prorai'c which 
it would be bound to keep. 


Lord Crewe said that the more knowledge he obtained 
of Indian affairs the greater became his admiration and 
affeeboQ for India. IHow nice 0 “It is no suipri*e to 
me or lo anybody acquainted with the subject that India’s 
voice rang out dearly in support of the principles on behalf 
of which we have been unhappily forced into war. 
lBecau«e India wants tho«e principles to be ob-erved in 
her ca<e, too.] The attitude of the Indian Prince* and 
Rulers of Stales has been clearly indicated.” 

The following extract from the Congress 
Working Committee’s statement is a fitting 
commentary on the attitude of the Indian 
Princes and Rulers of States ; 

The Working Committee have noted that many Rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
aod exprev'ed their de'ire to support the cau«e of demo- 
cracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, the Gimmitlee would 
suggest that their &st coneeni should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own States in which today un- 
ddnted autocracy reigns supreme. 

But let US take another bit from the 
Lord’s debate. 

Lord Crewe continued . Lord Zetland has alluded 
to the fact that m some quarters there has been a tUsposS- 
tion towards a conditional form of agreemeot with the 
British Govemment— condiiional on certain political 
advantages to be acquired in folure I can say confident- 
ly that in every ca*e attempts to secure hypothelieal ad- 
vantages under conditions of war are radically mistaken 
when they are made by political Allies. During the last 
war, I know of no advantage to ibo>e who made such an 
attempt, nor, indeed, to the general cau<e of the victor 
or lo the establishment of sound results to the victor. 

But whatever might have been the result 
of "conditional forms of agreement,” the free 
gift of £100 millions which India made during 
the last war and other similar unconditional 
help which India gave must have certainly 
brought her great advantages Lord Crewe 
could have easily mentioned them and can do 
so still. 

Lord Zetland's Reply to Congress 
” Invitation *’ For a Declaration, of 
Intentions Regarding India 

Replying to the debate on Indian affairs in 
the Hou=e of Lords on the 27th September, 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
said : 

Lord Snell hss said that it is natural, though rather 
lU-timed, that the leaders of the Congress should take this 
oppoitonity of reasserting their claims towards a fuller 
form of Self-government than they at present possess. I 
quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many 
of the leaders of the Congress movement. They are men 
who are animated by 'burning patriotism; and they do, 

I think, sometimes a little Io*e Mght, while lifting their 
eyes lo the stars, of the practical difficulties which stand 
in the way on the ground at their feet. 

But while I am ready to admit that it may be natural 
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iliat they should take this occasion to re-«njphas.ie their Lord Zetland is a scholar and a Well-read 
claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling Aat it i* man. It may be according to his reading of 
somewhat unfortunate that they should have chosen this jjjgtoiy imperialistic masters of dependent 
time to reassert their claims. nations have usually granted political rights or 

The leaders of the Congress want, not a jfggjojjj latter out of pure generosity 

fuller form of self-government when they have been humoured and have been 

present possess,” but complete pleased with the good behaviour of their 

is a different thing. But it appears that Lord gubjecta but not otherwise. But we mean no 
Zetland thinks that even a fuller offence when we say that that is not our reading 

self-government than what India has at pf history. 

present say, the Dominion form, is a remote •Proceeding his lord«hip obser\'cd : 

star in the act of gazing at which lummaiy ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the Congress star-gazers may fall_ into pointed out that ii was of tremendous 

unnoticed chasm at their feet ! It is not easy adygntage to India that there was now a tremendous 
to aeree with his lordship here. nomber of ardent Indian nationalisia who had the advant- 

He thinks the re-assertion of Congress age of experience in the actual work of adimnhtralion. 

ne luiiiua V'ftsv It would he a calamity if such men were at this timo 

claims IS inopportune. It is not qu _ y fn,n, Covernmeat in the provinces. They have 

to discover when it may be conveniem lor capable of dealing with the problems 

Britain to listen to India’s claims. When ^hi^h face them in their country; and they have co- 
nPBCft reiens Indians do not find Britishers operated m an admirable spirit with the Governors with 
° .1.. en T?nr PYaroole whcH thc whom they have been associated. I have nothing but praise 

eager to do so. ior example, wnen ine cooperated 

Government of India Bill was OlSCUSMO in carrying through measures which have been necessitated 
Parliament in peace time, it was solemnly j^y outbreak of war. 

asserted that the term Dominion Status could So 1 *ay that I think that the tune haa been ill-chosen 
not be inserted in that masterpiece of legisla- by the leaders of the Ceogreat for a reiterauon of their 

five drafting because that expression was 

ineaoaMe of definition So, it comes to this The experienced nationalist of 

that^in peace time Britain is indifferent to the Congress party do not long to withdraw 

India's claims,— to put it mildiy, and in war from Govemment. They are willing to remain 
tSnl it is inopportune for India to press her associated with the Governors if they can do so 
«i7?Tn«” consistently with their political convictions 

ciaiira. . , continued ; and aspirations. Englishmen should under- 

Lord Zetland contmuea. 

1 »ay that for more re different from theirs and that it is just 

Bmtisk TtMPtaaMct'T possible that it is not an eternal law of nature 

I think the Bntiah people Me ’"T •'»»««pnh>e cverv one must always consult the con- 

srs ss.." Mwn 

eoiril of reientment at the choosing of tuch an ^asion 
for taking action which may ^ calculated to be embarrass- 
ing to them in their life and death struggle 

Tfia lordshio thinks it would be embarrass- . . .... 

ills lOrnsnip --naniar Tndjjv'a rlaims he may actually be engaging in discussion at this mom« 

tnc to Britain even to consider India a ciai^ wuh-thc leader of the All-India Muslim Uague It 

ft* nresent. We beg to be excused for holding - 

a different opinion. We submit that if Dntam 

now treated I°dia Jp the’ Governor-General and the leadera of the foiitical 

SfhSstfc" cropLtion™Sm^’?nSra' "Z 


Concluding, Lord Zetland said : 

I am not for the moment in a position to give any 
further loformation with regard to the discussions that 
are taking place between the Governor-General and Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yester- 
day with Mr. Gandhi, and he is proposing to see — indeed, 
■ " ■ ' ’ •---»• moment 


his inientioQ to discuss matters with other leaders in the 
course of die next few days, end we can only hope that, 
result of a frank and free exchange of views between 


othem-e^^ not eee why there should be any 




co-operate 

task the aim of which they entirely approve 
There is not the smallest d6ubt that from one end 
of India to the other, there is a growing appreciation of 
for al! the 


-irit rtf rc'cntrocnt. Indians do not want to the necessity for uprooting and destroying once for all the 
Sit obstacles in the way of Britain’s efforts to f*™ 

..;«*rtrv TVlPV w — n~»f. 


ibtein victor)-- They 

to be placed in a position to help Britain 
whole-heartedly. What Congress has done is 


ing upon mankind this great calamity— Arutrr. 

His lordship is absolutely right that there 
U such appreciation in this countrj’. India i 


Pettier dishonourable nor inappropriate to the irreconcilably against Hitlerism. In addition, 
ncKiicr Congress, the National Liberal Federation 

rtcmsinn. ° ' 
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.and other truly nationalist organizations in 
India have been condemning imperialism for 
years. 

Mahatma Gandhi Defends 
Congress Stand 

The debate in the House of Lords on 
Indian affairs to which our foregoing notes 
relate took place on the 27th September last, 
ilahatma Gandhi issued a statement on it 
A\hich was sent to the dailies by the Associated 
Press of India and was published by them. It 
is reproduced below from Hanjan of October 
7, 1939. 

An advance copy of Jieuier's summary of the Lords’ 
debate on Indian aSairs has been shown to me Perhaps 
silence oa my pari at this juncture would be a distinct 
disservice both to India and England. I was aoprepared 
for the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape 
of drawing comparisons unflattering to the Congress. I 
maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. 
'Without oSence to anybody it can be said of it that it 
is the one body that has represented for over ba)t-a- 
century without a rival the vast masses of India irres- 
peetive of class or creed. It has not a tingle interest 
opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the States. Recent years have ahown unuustakably 
that the Congress represents beyond doubt the interesu 
of the people of the States. It is that organizuon 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British 
intentions. If the British are fighting for the freedom 
of all then their represeotatires have to stale in the 
clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is 
iieee«sari]y included in the war aim The content of 
such freedom can only be decided by Indians and them 
alone Surely it is wrong for Lord i^tlaod to complain, 
as he does, though in gende terms, that ibe Congress 
should at this juncture, when Britain is engaged in a life 
and death struggle, a<k for a clear declaration of British 
intentions I suggest that the Congress has done 
nothing strange or less than honourable in asking for 
suck a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know ^at it can go 
to the people and tell them that at the end of the 
war India’s status as an independent country is as much 
assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of the 
British, I therefore, appeal to English statesmen that 
they will forget the old language of imperialists and open 
a new chapter for all those who have been held wider 
imperial bondage. 

Segaon, 

28th September, 1939 

■\Ve accord our full support to Mahatmaji’s 
defence of the Congress stand. 

Some have called in question the representa- 
tive character of the Congress as stated by 
'Mahatraaji. We do not think that he has 
claimed or will claim that the Congress repre- 
sents everybody. What he means is that no 
one in India is debarred from becoming a 
member of that organization because of hia. 
race, religion, caste, occupation, Itmguage, 


class, and the like. It is not an “ all-inclusivo 
body” literally, but it may be all-inclusive. 
It is all-inclusive 'm posse, though not in esse. 
It is certainly without a rival. Gandhiji is 
also right in saying that " it has not a single 
interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans 
or that of the people of the States.” 

There is one omission in his statement, 
which may or may not be deliberate He does 
not say that “ it [the Congress] has not a 
single interest opposed to that of the ” Hindus. 
Tliat could not have been said truthfully. For 
the practical acceptance of the Communal 
Decision by the Congress is opposed to the 
interest of the Hindus. For this reason 
Hindus individually or collectively are entitled 
to say that the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus in a!I its opinions, principles and 
acth'ities But that is no justification for 
minimizing its importance. We have never 
supported all its views and activities. We 
have criticized it whenever we have felt It 
necessary to do so. But we cannot justify 
general and sweeping attacks on it on this crucial 
occasion. So far as we can ascertain Hindu 
opinion, it 13 undoubtedly in favour of India 
having full freedom. 

" The Servant of India ” on “ Running 
Dotvn The Congress ” 

The Servant^ of Indta of Poona, which is 
a and the leading Liberal organ, writes as 
follows in its issue of October 5 under the cap- 
tion “ Suicidal ” : 

There are occasions when some people can serve 
their country belter by their silence than by their slate- 
ntenls. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Sir Cowasji Jahangir 
and Messrs. V. D. Savarkar, N. C. Kelkar, Jamnadas 
Mehta and B R Ambedkar issued a statement on the 
2nd instp. on the eve of the interview which the Viceroy 
was to have with the Congress leaders, repudiating 
^faballna Gandhi’s claim that the Congress spoke for all 
communities in India, and warning the Viceroy against 
acc^ting the claim. On the question which is the 
subjem-oiauet of negoUations between the Viceroy and 
the Congress leaders there can be hut little differ- 
ence of opinion between the'e leaders and the Congress. 
If there were any senous differences, they might have 
pointed out what they were and presented their own 
views. It would not make much difference with whom 
the Viceroy negotiated as long as the terms were satis- 
factory And if these leaders feared that the Congre«8 
iroald deviate from the nght path, they might have in- 
dicated the right path, and even repudiated in advance 
any wide deviation therefrom. 

Instead, they have taken the unfortunate course of 
miming down the Congress by accusing it of making 
false pretences, being insincere and unreliable, autocratic 
and fascist, and of having no majority of voters behind 
it. If all or any of the<e accusations be well-founded, 
the appeal Les to tbe electorate and not to the Viceroy. 
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In pr«fmiti(f ihe cliaref» lo ilie Viocrny, Iffl-r* 

hare UlrayrO only thHr petty jealmiriea «n4 perMnal 
plciiie., unworthy of ihr Rreat ciu«* ami the (treat Ofca- 
•ion. F,*tn Mr. Jinnah may 1<e a^hamnl «l them ! 


Some British Press Opinions On 
Indins Desire For Freedom 

Tlip following mcH«figc givp^ tlie AfonchMfrr 
Guarf/ritn’s opinion on Indm’B ntlituoc to tne 


l^iMKJN. Sept. 30 

Guntlm. “Mr Gandhi'i P'tennal deeu.on— ^hat 
will India’a delireranre lie worth if EnBiand and >fanf« 
f»n”-ha« perhap* Wn the moit tnoTing of the many 
aicn* of Indian generoiily. . , 

“Tliat •pint ctlla for a dear reeognilion on thia aide 
that leadera of India find ihemaeltet In an hone»t 
dilemma. There are few patriotic Indiana who ^ 
hean.ly d.ihVe the atowneaa of “deliwarce eten if 
accept the need for prudence In tnaVm* common 
cauw with England in her fight again.t naVcI 
iim and for the pre-enation of democracy, it i» «"ly 
natural that Indians should »idi to 
course of vanidiing Impetiahtm and 
”ncT on which their country it embarked —ReuKf. 


uoutd l)c no consolation for not getting it even 
from Wrilnin. Would it? And wc* may be 
|H>nni(Ud to mid that no i>owir other than 
that of India licrself can rcrure freotlom for 
India. 

TIjc Daily IlrniUI has niokcn ns all ‘lovers 
of fftttlom ought to. 

The .I/rnjcAc«fcr fTuonhnnV strong plc.a for 
Indian freedom in one of it** leaders is sum- 
marized 1 j>' Reuter in a London cable of the 
3rd October, which is printed Irelow. 

Lomiov, Oct. 3. 

la ilie (trugglc which liea hefure us. •ay* The 
MaacAei/er CuarJian tn a leader, the whole-heartc'l 
Mpport of the people of India may well be of sital 
a«*iMance !">lh materially, through men. money and 
material*, and morally, by prosing lo the world that 
rngland i* not fighting opprc**jon with leindige in her 
own hooee 

Tlte »ponitneou» expresiion* of •ympathy for the 
Rr<(i«h cause that hare come from Indian leaden of 
every pcr<ua«ion mutt not muTead u* into taking India'* 
•upp'irt for granted before India'* Mipport hai been «</ugh| 




TIic opinions of the Sfar and of the Pailjf 
IlcrnUl arc given below 

London. Oct 3 

Under the caption “Gandhi »e»enty” the "Star’’ wy* 

p'"». s -j 

! we are fiRl«ing (or. Democrat bate will a,m- 

E,'.™;”.”. (".” ■"'I,-'” 

r.TS.Ja, war.. V ta- »ha,b,a 

jjaaa w.a »' ”c™;a.. ]aada,. .hat o.w -Ha- 

Uritain can c „nuine then free and enlhu- 

pance to p„ple 1,111 be given lo 

giastic support Bnlith Coverument 

re‘{Me“f"ree to grant .tri.ghtaway the follel powjble 
theretore actee lo \ ,, .u. Centre to Indiaa elected 

measure yrt repaid m full the sacnficea 

S'b, W.™ ” ,b'.>a.Had"a.a.a ba.waa. .««8 » 


may be that Britain w-ants “ more 
, niv " Bq India does. But India wil! be 
democracy, jj ftmount of it which 

n E a^d aSaneo lots with her 1 How 
Sic wSr automatically give t« more fiw- 
thc Assuming that no other 

^ower ton BrMa can give us (raednn., that 


Rut if the mcisages of sympathy that have so far been 
available only m aummtric* are read in full test, it will 
be found m every case that Indians have not gone farther 
than to o^cr Britain an opportunity of gaming their sup- 

If Britain la fighting to lave Democracy and csiahliih 
a new world order India would gladly join in the struggle, 
but if the war should turn out to be aimed at the defence 
of ■in(>cri*li>i po>s«»tions. India could tike no part in it. 
liiu* the Coogre** invites the British Government to 
declare it* war aimv regarding Democracy and Imperialism 
and slate how these aims will be applied lo India now. 

Tiie few curt remark* by Lord Zetland in the Mouse 
of Lords have been the only public roponae so far to in 
offer that i* noihing lets than a historic opportunity. It 
IS impossible to believe that the Goverameai. for all its 
urgent preoccupation*, can mean to leave unanswered the 
frank appeal of a body that is able to make or mar 
India's contribution lo the world — Reuter. 

Under tiie caption “ India — the Test Ques- 
tion” the .Vctt' Statesman and .Yafioii ha« the 
following m one of its leadliig articles-. 

Bntsin cannot bluntly reject the Congrr*s demands 
nor delay her answer, and equally mere verbal promises 
will be unavailing. Fortunately, the unacceptable scheme 
of fedevMion has been postponed What then can we do? 
Among our war aims, after consullmi; recognized leaders, 
we must include, in words acceptable to them, an under- 
standing Co establish iheir democratic freedom as a nation 
eontrollmg her own destinies. This must carry a pledge- 
admiUing her like the Dominions as equal partner in the 
building of a new world order. 

Meanwhile, it is easy without any constiliilional 
changes lo realize responsible self-government at the 
Centre immediately. It is unnecessary lo bind the \iceroy 
to bow lo the opinion of India's elected representatives; in 
fact let him do so. It is unnecessary lo define the status 
of lodia's responsible Ministers; in fact it would suffice 
to appoint some to the Viceroy’s Council : when they are 
> appointed, let him accept their advice. It might be 
advisable to dissolve the present Assembly and conduct 
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3iew elections under the existing prosineial franchise. The 
briefest amending Act t»ill be sufficient. 

But )[ sse are brare enough to face the act of faith, 
let U4 not spoil it by a linud choice of second rate men. 

' There is only one man vrho could lead India in the new 
path. Second only to Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru enjoys 
India’s tni't and respect. The Congress has named him 
its leader in the present emergency By malmg him 
Premier in fact, it not in name, vie slwuld not only win 
India; vie should startle the world into belief in our 
sincerity. 

From Washington to Moscow, every neutral is a<hing 
the fpiestion that India has posed: is this war for the 
Imperial staiua guo or a new democratic world order? 
Not to-day, but months and years hence, our answer may 
decide the i«sue of this war. If we give India libert), 
•we shall win the leadership of all the free peoples, but 
if we must meet a rebel India with coercion, will anyone 
in Europe and America mistake us for champions of 
democracy ? 

The Ncio Statesman and iVofion lm3 pointc<l 
out one -nay in tvhicli Britain can practiMllv 
evince sincere sympathy 'vitli India's desire 
for freedom. As regards its suggestion that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be m-ade de 
facto ptcimcr of India, we doubt whctiier he 
mil accept the premiership of a central govern- 
ment constituted in the way sugge«ted by it 
The News Chron'ide takes the Congress 
stand seriously 

Lo^oo^, Oct. 10. 

“In recent years there has been a steady advance 
towards the goal of Indian Self-government” says The 
News Chronlele, "but there are still obstacles to be 
cleared away and the vigour wherewith we go about this 
lash will be taken in India and elsewhere as a measure 
of out sincerity in the present struggle. No lime «hould 
lie lost in «eeking with Congress a generous solution of 
•out-tanding problems .” — Reuter 

The Times reads a homily to the Congress 
but knows that it cannot be trifled with 

“It would be the gieaiejt of pities if the present 
attitude of the Congress patty were to ob<icure the fact 
that Indian opinion in Congress ranks and elsewhere n 
wholly liostile and aggressive to Nazism and that India 
has shtrwn triagnihcem \oyaViy to the temtiwm says 

The Times in a leader entitled “India end the War ” 

Refetring to the statement by the Working Committee 
of the Congress party regarding British war aims. The 
Timer says, “The leaders of the Working Committee to 
•which Mr. Gandhi does not belong do not follow him in 
advocating unconditional co-operation of the Congress 
parly with the Government of India Tliey evidently hope 
to extract pohlical profit from the -iluation by inducing 
tlie Bntivh Government to make further conMitntional 
concessions in the shape ol modifications a( refomis” 

It would be tnfling with the meanings of 
words to say, as The does, that Alahstma 

Gandhi advocates unconditional co-operation 
of the Congress party with the Gov'cmment of 
India. That London paper would do well to re- 
read Gandhiji’s defence of the Congress stand 
in reply to Lord Zetland’s criticism thereof. 


Take also the ^lahatra.a’s message to the British 
people through the il/anc/icsfer Guardian. 

The message says- ‘It will be the most serious 
Iragedy of this tragic war, if Britain were found to fail 
ia the very first test of sincerity of her professions aliout 
democracy. Do tho«e declarations or do they not include 
full freedom for India according lo the wishes of her 
people ? This is a very simple and elementary question 
asked by the Congress The Congtc's has a right to a«k 
that question. I hope that the 'answer will he as it is 
expected by the Congress and. let me <ay. by all those who 
wi«h welt of Great Britain. ’ — A PJ 

That js not advocacy of unconditional co- 
opor-ation. 

The Times proceeds 

"It is unfortunate that although in India opinion is 
united 111 condemning the aggressions of which Poland 
and other countries have been the victim, although Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru has sent a message to Warsaw recording 
his party's sympathy with the gallant defenders Nazi 
propagandists should be able to represent the attitude of 
the Working Committee as a demonstration in Germany’s 
favour (Ii IS not the fault of the Working Conjiniilee that 
the Nazis misinterpret its attitude. Why cannot the 
D. B. C counteract Nazi propaganda by a correct inler- 
pretaiion of the Congress demand’ Ed . M. R.l It 
certainly contrasts with the generous oSers of aid and 
coHiperaiioD which the Government of India have received 
from the Princes and with the ipiriled attitude of the 
Premiers of the Moslem Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal 
and Sind.” 

Of course, tlie princes and the Moslem pre- 
miers are the British imperialists’ prtze-boyo. 
And tlicir offer of co-operation is “ uncondition- 
al, ” because they can continue to have the 
patronage of imperialist Britain but not of a 
Britain actually democratic in her relations 
with India. So they need not ask Britain to 
act democratically with regard to India. 

But, The Tones continues, 

“At the same tune, it would neither be just nor 
politic lo ignore the manifesto of the Working Committee 

"The Viceroy has made no such mistake. Ills task 
IS difficult and delicale, but there is widespread belief in 
his ability to solve the problem.” 

It IS not out of generosity that the Con- 
gress cannot be and is not being ignored; — it 
has to be reckoned with 

“The problem will not be solved merely by com- 
pliance with tile wishes of the Working Committee. The 
British Covemmenl cannot bind themselves to concede to 
the Indian Congress Party what would amount lo a 
monopoly of representation of Indian political opinion. 
Such undettaking would constitute an injustice to other 
and very important Indian interests, the Moslem community 
among them. Tlie course now urged upon Government 
would be exposed lo additional criticism of being 
constitutronally improper.” 

Any attempt to pit other parties and 
interests against the Congress is bound to fail 
in the long run The Congress does not want 
any concession to it of the monopoly of re- 
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presentation, ^or ia election contest ^ of a W-r 

captunnR power m eight out of cie^e>' W® “There is no leswn why a temporary \lar Council 

vinccs, the Congress has established its claim iiiouij not k set uo that could speak with authority for 
to be considered by far the most representative India. It misht well include leading mm of the 
I 1 • T..j'.n TVin othor nnrtieq nm nowhere in and the Moslem League as well as Liberals like sir lej 

body m India, iho otner panics are nowuuc f„m ih. Sot«. 

comparison. v . „ Such a Council could then be trusted to work out In con- 

The Tmns then restates the 8tcp*iy-Bwp co-operation with the Viceroy the elements of a 

theorj’, which is entirely unacceptable to Indmn working constitution.”— Renter, 
nationalists, who are not children wSio have to curious that in suggesting who should 

be taught to walk with the help of the go-cart, jj^, included in the V’ar Council, no one from 
“The whole policy in British India since W18 has ti,c jlmdu Mahasabha h.-io been named or sug- 
been to prepare that sast country for Self-government by Dr. B. S. Moonjc of the Hindu 

a succession of stages without abrupt revolutionary Mahasabha has doDc something practical for 

«■» eduction of our yo„tl., whid, no 

the deterlnination to conunue the progressive policy they Congressman or Liberal has yct done. He has 
have followed consistently for twenty years, in close also Studied and Understands India s Defence 
consultation throughout vrith representauve Indian problem. We do not know which Congressman 
leaders." or Liberal surpasses liim m that respect. 

Too much space has been already given to c, , , ,, 

extracts from British newspapers. We will British Press Opinions Should A of 
conclude this note with one more extract from Hfislead Us 

the Manchester Guardian. - . , It is for the information of our readers that 

ts* have brought together some opinions of the 
The «P.^L“.A**^S'17clSrrJ?««ntaSea of British Press on Indian aspirations: But we 
Govetnmmt of In Leapi,, Liberals ^and Suies is must not build any liopes on them. It is not 
wggMiedby'the GuardUn In the course of a the first tune that some British papers hove 

leading article Supported OUT claims. On some preMous occa- 

The tiauer agrees tbit until the Viceroy has eompUicd gioQg the support of some of them was e^•en 
VI. talks wih Indian leaden and the <^**'f'"*“* Stronger and more outspoken But what came 
JlUSd bU •Ml' of thim? Whbtever the papers may write, it 

S%be,ed... N....ajl C^^ ib^ ^olid Tory majority in tfie British 

bui deplore, that P the urgent need (ot eeme Parliament and in the British Cabinet who ttlll 

ivLt wnll bnng India to the aide of England as a decide But, of course, the ultimate arbiter of 

eomeeted pen...- U” “t' S".” Bnli.b 

After referring to the long we^or ultimate matihood and womanhood of India who will be 

assura^Ms to^Ind«i^th8t^fe^'6^*^^^^ choice is the shapers and makers of that Necessity. 

v*}!?**°,t’'«M*un»°h'beflie9'when b^ conceding thra we The Scramble for Ffceregaf 

held and granting , , T-i-.n people It must „ . . ' ® 

Mn stdl o^rVar aims'^is •ntemational RecOgnUlOn 

V. .... » pear. .... t. j--,..— There has been a regular scramble, as it 


be made clear, that — 
order based on the freedom^of all nat. 


tup^^HchieTe tW% aim in India, for viceregal recognition in the form of 

mate to take account being invit^ by Lord Linlithgow to see him. 

and ^hlems lhat once convinced tb« these n fjas been a soiry spectacle. British diplo- 

^^not used as an excuse for delay, mosl Indians jn^cy IS quite equal to the Utilization of this 
”ll prebably be ready opportunity to Britain's own advantage 

The paper points out ' gt ,i,e only one Salvation may not he in a multitude of 

largest and strongest o y^^ counsellors eager to have darshan of the 

that can claim a Mti ^ of Corn Govemor-General. 

^han hostility to the '^en it was a question of suffering (in- 

ftmees will »‘*''^,*®,,^/thr'pi«e*'lf the postponed eluding the bearing of lafW charges of varying 
would provisionaiiT taae e vigouT and intensity) and sacrifice in the cause 

federation. t-a^ise* tbit all this does not mean of the country, the Congress was allowed to 

n be taken at once. The Co\ei^ enjoy a practical monopoly. But when nothing 


of'lndm is at has' to be done than the utterance of words 

» flTpS^S in the pretence ot the nceroy, there is a mnlti- 
and an experiment CoTeramenl. tudc of competitors, 

aphere is overdue in me 
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We liaA’^heard it said tlmt it is the public 
spirit, the sufferings and the sacrifices of the 
Hindus which have made the Congress great 
and powerful. That is true. But these Hindus 
^ere Congress-Hindus. Let the Hindus of 
other political groups be actuated by the same 
spirit as the best of the Con^ess-Hindus have 
been, then those groups also will be able to speak 
vith as much authority as the Congress as 
representatives of the countrj’. 

About the Muslim League’s pretensions wc 
will say nothing, even though Mahatma 
Gandhi has recently boosted it in Hanjan 

A.-l.C.C. Resolution on India 
and the JFar 

The following r««oiution, placed before the 
All-India Congress Committee by the Congress 
AVorking Cimmittee at Wardha, has been passed 
by the former by a large majority : 

The declaration of v»r m Europe has created an 
international situation of the srave<t importance to the 
world and to India, and the All-India Congress Committee, 
charged with the heavy respon<ibility of guiding the people 
of India in this moment of world cfisi», has sought 
guidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave silualion 

The Congress has been guided throughout by its ob- 
jective of achieving the independence of the Indian people 
and the establivhment of a free democratic State in India 
whereiiL ihe rights and witeiests of all mtnontiea are 
preserved and safeguarded The means that it has 
adopted in iis struggles and aciiviiies have been peaceful 
and legitimate and it has looked upon war and violence 
with horror and as opposed to progress and civilization 
In particular the Congress has declared il*etf opposed 
to all Imperialist war and to the domination of one 
country over another. 

In vpite of the repeated declarations of the Congress 
in regard to war, the Bnli-h Government have declared 
India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people, and vanniis far-reaching measures have 
been hurried through the legislatures vitally aflccling 
them and circum<cribmg and limiting the powers of the 
Provincial Governments 

The All-lndia Congress Committee, Iiowever, does not 
wish to take any decision precipitately and wilhonl giving 
every opportunity for the war and peace aims of the 
British Government to be clarified with particular refer- 

The Committee approves of and endorses the slale- 
menl issued by the Working Committee on Sepleuiber 1*. 
1939 on the war cn-is and repeals the invitation coniained 
therein In the British Government In state their war aims 
and peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi 
aggression, it is convinced that peace and freedom can 
only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countnes and by tlie applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination to them so as 
to eliminate Impenalist control. 

In particular, India must be declared an independent 
nation and present application must be given to their 
status to the largest possible extent The A. I. C. C. 
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earnestly trusts that this declaration will be made by the 
BnU«h Government in any statement that it may make 
in regard to tis war and peace aims 

The Committee desires to declare afresh that Indian 
freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the 
full recognition and protection of the rights of all mino- 
rities which the Congress has always pleaded itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the 
Working Committee of the War Emergency Sob-Com- 
mittee and authorises the forking Committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to this resolu- 
tion and to their ilafement on the ^ar crisis 

This resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee is reasonable and couched in sober 
fsnguage As such, it deserves reasonable and 
leady response. 

This resolution lays stress m two para- 
graphs on the full recognition, protection and 
safe-guarding of minority riglits Advocates of 
democracy and national unity can support these 
parts of the resolution only on the understand- 
ing that by minority nghts are meant only 
religious and cultural rights; for minorities 
have no separate political rights. It would 
have been better if this had been made clear in 
the resolution 

Compulsory Registration of Marriages 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform 
Association’s circular note to municipalities in 
the Bombay Presidency, explainmg the utility 
of making marriage registration compulsory 
like registration of births and deaths, should 
receive support not only m that province but 
outside It as nell. At present nowhere in India 
IS any record available of any marriage cele- 
brated accordmg to orthodox Hindu rites. If 
(he fact of any such marriage, including iMdow- 
marnagea, having taken place be disputed in 
any lau-suit, there is often great difficulty in 
provuig its actual celebration The measure 
suggested would make such proof easily avail- 
able The comiiulsorj- registration of marriages 
would go a great way to make the Child 
hlamage Restraint Act effective, as it would 
serve to bnng to light the violations of that 
Act, if any. In addition, it would increase the 
effectiveness of legislation for enforcing mono- 
gamy and making divorce practicable where 
necessarj’ Last year Mrs. Rtidhabai Subbaro- 
yan gave notice of a resolution recommending 
compuKorj’ registration of marriages to be 
iuo3ed in the Central Assembly. If moved 
hereafter, it ought to be carried unanimously. 

Education of Indians in Britain 

Tlie Report on the vork of the Education 
Department, London, for the year 1937-38, 
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nronnrpd bv the Sccretdn' to the High Gommis- It was noticed in our last issue that the Bengali 
sioner lor India, Education Department, Association of that University had coinmenced 
contains much useful information. Last year’s teaching Bengali Recently at tile instance of 
renort recorded an increase in the numher of the Vice-Chancellor, the Allahabad University 
Indian students pursuing courses of study or Mnlintaslitra Association has also_ decided ^to 


training in Britain. The year under review 


Sessed a further increase, the number ol adult Btudcnis iyi.h.ng to leam that language. 
MiS students pursuing full-time courses at In Lucknow University also an association has 

mimmitics and colleges being ISM as against been formed for teaching Bengali. 

1477 7n 193^7 Mr. S. Lall, Deputy High It would be of great advantage it in the 


Commissmner evpressM the opinion that the Calcutta University arrangements could Ixi 
S.3de side of this soiourn of Indian students made by ^ gradual whose _mo_ther_-tague j_s 


aSoad Ts not without significance. Ho estima- Hindi to teach Hindi to thee students whose 
?C8 that a”.uming that the average annual cost mother-tongue is Bengali or Oriya, or 
of eaih studSfrom £250 to £300 the aggre- Assamese, or some other language, 
gate amount mvolved is not far Bhort of half , jr,-,, n 

a million pounds a year, or about three-fourths fhe Patel Will Case 

of a crore of rupees. The High Commissioner 28th September last the appeal 

is right in thinking that it is a matter of gj gybhas Chandra Bose against the 

important national concern that India ehould pf Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia in the 

derive the maximum benefit from this increasing vn|,aujj,a, Patel Will case was dismissed by 
expenditure which is being incurred on the Justice and Mr. Justice Kanin at the 

education of her students in the West, it High Court. 

should be borne in mind wiat it is not to competent to discuss and do 

Britain alone that our students go for wuca- discuss the correctness or other- 

tion. They go to some other countries of judgments of Ihcir lordships of the 

Europe, too, notably Germany, and to America Bpn,bj,y H,gh Court from the technically legal 
also. Some go to Japan. If there were educa* ^ Taking it for granted 

tional institutions of all kinds and of a high g,f^ made to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 

grade, in sufficient numbers, in India itself, so |jy President Patel by his Will is not 

many students would not require to p abroad png g^jj gt,ii jg unques- 

for study. The absence of such institutions is ^jonable that that eminent patriot earnestly 
not, however, the only cause of our students that more than a lakh of rupees left by 

going abroad. There is a false notion that sliould be devoted to the political uplift of 
foreign degrees necessarily indicate higher particularly by means of publicity work 

acquirements and intellectuality m their holders That being the case, it is the bounden 

than in those who hold Indian degrees duly of his heirs to devote the amount to the 

As regards those ’i'ho go to Britain for purpose indicated in the Will. His brother 
education, the Deputy High Commissioner gardnr Patel can easily get some committee, 
observes that, " Unfortunately, though there appointed, say, by tlie Congress Working Com- 
are signs of lmpro^ement in this respect, m mittee. to give effect to President Patel's wishes, 
quite a number of cases young men are sUB 

being allowed to leave India apparently with Political Use of the Radio by Germany 
liftle or no idea of the exact purpose in mind, 

or of the advantage or utility of the proposed On the 4th October last, initiating a debate 
fifiiriv or training abroad, and its reasonable in the House of Lords, designed to ascertain 
nf leading to suitable employment ” where the responsibility for the conduct of the 
InTovih? not 1o be. B. B C. i.y, l^rd Strabolgi relcrred to British 

^ ~ broadcasts to India. "India,” he said, “was 

mi- { Tanffuaees in being flooded just now with radio broadcasts 

Jeachml oj Indian Languages m ^ Germany. The reception was good and 

Allahabad University programmes were subtly presented, 

The interest which the Vice-Chancellor of whereas there was little broadcasting from 
Allahabad University has been taking in England, and the reception was poor. Doubt- 
thc teaching of modem Indian languages w^er jegg that was due to some technical reason, 
the au«nices of that University is praisewt^y ^,hIch should bo looked into.” 

> and ou§it to be emulated in other universities. Referring to the neivs programmes. Lord 
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Strabolgi said that "on Tuesday last Lord SncU 
asked a question about India and Lord Zetland 
made a verj’ important announcement on 
behalf of tlio Government.” 

In the news bulletin that nipht. with the usual colour- 
less ftatement on war which had already appeared in the 
newspapers the day before, the announcer said at 
the end, ‘We shall ha\e some gramophone ree«»rds as 
there are still four minutes to spare.' There was not a 
word about Lord Zetland in the announcement Lord 
Siralwlgi said that he Vrote to Lord Zetland about this, 
because if the Lords are poinp to be cen«ored, we ought to 
ha>e scanething: to say about it.’ Lord Strabolgi com- 
plained that the «ame thing happened the neat day when 
Lord Snell initiated a debate on India and not one word 
of the proceedings was mentioned by the D. B C. 

Lord AMor al-o made referenc»s to India 

Replying to the eriticisms of the B. B. C., Lord 
^^ac^1lllan explained in detail the changes made m the 
Ministry of Information. He said that a much smaller 
staff would be required now and the pre«s section of the 
cen»orship »tafl would be remoted from the control of 
the Ministry.— Reuter 

It mny strike journalists in Indm as 
surprising that censorship is not considered 
sacrosanct and above criticism in Britain. 
But that is by the way. Our object in this 
note is to draw attention to the political use 
of the radio made by and in various countries. 

A few days ago wc received for review 
from the Geneva Research Centre a book on 
The PoKftcol Vse of (he Radio. It contains 
five chapters dealing with Broadcasting for 
National Consumption, Broadcasting for 
European Consumption, International Broad- 
casting. The Effects of Political Transmission 
UDOn the Public, and Efforts to Control the 
Political Uses of Radio. 

The section in the third chapter devoted 
to international broadcastinc from the Third 
Reich is particularly interesting at the present 
jimcture From if (n. 47) we fake the foHow- 
ing items of anti-British propaganda which 
have been or ought to be contradicted by the 
B. B. O : 

Or in another instance, the speaker may proclaiw “In 
no other historic emnire hare there been so many murders 
a« in the British Empire: nobody has shed as murb 
blood as the Enrlish people ... . ” — A Broadca*! from 

Zefsen, in Encli'h. directed •pecifically to the Um*ed 
States. 2-15 AM. (Central European Time). July 27, 1938. 

As nobody has attempted the impossible 
task of countine the murders committed in all 
the historic emnires or of measuring the blood- 
shed by the different peonies of the earth, such 
assertions have no scientific value. 

“While the German concept-of space is ethnic and 
consetpjently brings with it the creative use of land," writes 
Dr. Springer, a Nationalist Sociali.t scholar, “the imperial 
concept of the Bntish Empire exhausts the soil, for proBt, 
and has no spiritual meaning, but springs from cotntnerdal 


aims."— Springer, “RunJfunk und Ceopofitik," Zeitschnft 
fur Ceopolitik, 13 : Aug., 1936, p. 552. 

Officers of the central and provincial 
irrigation departments in India should be able 
to tackle pripaganda like the above. 

Labour Trouble in Catinpur and 
Bombay 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
«erious labour trouble again in Cawnpur and 
Bombay Tlte imports from abroad have 
already decreased and if, ns is likely, the war 
continues for some considerable time longer, 
tbcj' will go down still further. Therefore, to 
cope with the public demand there ought to be 
increased production of various classes of 
goods But if there be strikes, far from there 
being increased production, it will diminish 
and may come to a standstill in some areas 
as retards particukar kinds of goods. 

There is a possibility of starting new 
industrial concerns at the present juncture. 
But the menace of strikes m.av stand in the 
wav, deterring entrepreneurs from venturing 
upon new undertakings. 

TItc provincial governments concerned are 
probablv doing their best to end the strikes by 
moans of arbitr.ation and the like. 

'* Italians Admit Ethiooia Unconouered’' 

Such is the heading of an article in The 
T'otee of Ethioma (New York. August 19. 1939) 

*n 'Rhtch it is stated that Italians admit that 
Etbion'a remains unconquered Details are 
given below ' ’ 

The Italian hieh command in Ethiooia called together 
a'l the lownsDcoTiV some time bade, end told them openly 
•bat thev had failed in eotimierine the Ethiopian nation 
^foTe re'iatance waa being offered every day in all parts of 
the country, but they are determined to continue fiehtlng 
even if it takes them twenty years to subdue the 
peoole. Their hearers were mainly Mohammedans. Ollas 
and only a few old Aiuharras for mo«l of the Amhairas 
and Tiereans arc with the Ethiopian armies in the field. 

An enaayement i« reported between Limmo and 
Jiniina ahoi't twenty days eeo It is sa'd that a large 
column of Italian troops was between the'e two niaces. 
Vir«t they were attacked by tbe Ethiopian Genera! 
Darassa; then aft»r some hours’ fiehtine, more Ethiopian, 
tnmn* came from Walagga to Genera! Dara«sa’s assistance, 
and forced the Italian cnlaran actually to run away. 

Cen»ral Darassa captured 75 lorries of arms and 
ammnnition 

E^C\CESIB•«T ox RotP TO Addis Ab.«a 
Anotlier bly ensagement is also reported from the 
Gibbe River, which is very near the Jirama country and on 
the hie caravan road from Addis Ababa. There is a 
renown^ General in camp there who has blocked this 
toad completely. No one dares pa<s thst wav. and the 
troops of this General are always on the look-out. 
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Til.' in-ni., ..{ (Jrntral AkV Arragai are nut 
li. remain inaclive Now that tl.e llaliani W will.in 
IwnimN owing to llie rainy »<'a«on, there i* none abroaa^io 
fight with. AWk Arragai’. troop, go out m partie. 
everywhere. One of the.e foumt ^ I""*” "" 

the road heiween Mojo and Maramat 
and disperiwd the Italian ronvoy. and then l«)te.l _25 
lorries full of provisions. Tins is constantly happewns. 

Revolt *if Rlack Troops in lUnnan Pbosince 

From llarrar Province news ot a revolt by the Italian 
Somali troops ha. come through. J*,* d 

haltahon of these troop, revolied beeauM two of them liad 
l>ecn .hot hy the Italians without any iea«)n whatever. 
The other Somalis therefore rose and "V* 

between the While Italian troop, and the BlacV. 
Sevenly.five men were killed. The Somalis are. .aid to 
have lied to the Lu«h because as there is not mncli rain 
in Harrar Province they were afraid of the aeron1ai.es. 


The city of Vilni und itir- Vilna region (which were 
N-ii«l from Mlhiianiu hy Poland in 1920) will be re- 
turned |o klluiania under the term, of the pact negotiated 
liy M. Stabn and M. Urbsys and .Igned in >towow last 
night. The pact alwi provides for miiliial assistance in- 
rluding military assistance “in ilic aggression against the 
If. S. S. R. over Lithuanian territory on the part of any 
Foropean Power." Special agreements will fix the posi- 
tion. and strength of the Soviet forces in IJlhuania. 

Article 4 of the Snviet-Litliiianian part declared that 
tlie U. S. S. R. and Lithuania undertake jointly to effect 
the protection of the Lithiiaman boundaries. For this 
purpose the U. S. S. R. is granted the right to maintain 
at her own e.pensc at certain points in Lithuania, 
establisbeil by mutual agfceinent. Soviet land and 
armesl forces of a strictly limited altength.— Reuter. 


Italians Short or Foon 
Rnmours prevail in French Somaliland that very s~n 
.11 the Italian armies of Ethiopia will surrender to Itie 
French, as they are short of provisions and i»cce*«a^ 
arms, and if war starts fn Europe they will prefer tl^ 
way of savin? their live, than to be eaplure.1 and killed 
by the phioplans. 


Cotttnpur General Strike Called Off 
Since Tcritine the note on labour 
in Cnwnpur and Bombay, we nre glad to find 
from the fallowing telegram that Ibe general 
strike at Cnwnpur has been called off : 


According to Reuter (London, October, 11), 
It IS firmly bolicx'cd in CJopcnhagcn that the 
Soviets arc making exacting demands on 
Finland, which will certainly be refused, as 
indicated bj' the Finnish evacuation of big 
fowTtN It is thought that the Soviets have an 
eye on the Lapland port Petsamo, which is of 
great value to Finland, and it is therefore 
considered that she will not give it away 
nilhout a great fight. 


Cawnpore Oct 11 

» 0 die Lshoiir Icsdcrs. this ded.ion w.s sub- 

JecTeTio severe criticism hr _ the extreme 

worker* who thought that their cau«e was be^ved n 

tnenl had been exh.irtled— 4 P 


Imperinlism of the Rttssion Brarut 

wimts to ,ovieti:e the Mlir stoics 
end other rcsiotis in her vicinity. This nttempt 
to hrini; these rceions under her ideolopcal. 
noliticol or eeonomie dominslien is » 1™ ot 
” ism which, too, is n mensce to human 
Cdom Since onnevins the better halt .ot 
Snd she has been imcensme ,n 1«-r "g*m- 
™ie endeavours, ot rrhich the Soviet- 
Lithuanian racl tonus a part 

hfoscow, Oct 11 

Ti Ccvifi-Lithuanian Mulnal A8*i*tance Pact, sipied 
UsiTdchf wntalns provisions for the retun. of the Oly 
. of Vdna the V.ln, di-trict to Lithuania. 


Congress Reminded of Its Duly to 
Bengalis in Bihar 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Bengali As«ocintion, Bihar, held at the 
rcNidcnec of Mr P R Das, the President, the 
following resolution, among others was 
adopted : 

"Resolved that several month* having elapsed since 
the resolutions of the TTorkiriR Committee of the Indian 
National Congress regarding the problem of the Bengalis 
<n Bihar were pa*'^d at Bardoli on the 13th January, 
1939. the Government of Bihar i« reque'led to implement 
the said resolutions at an earlv date " 

The duty of the Congress Working 
Committee in any matter does not end with, 
the pa5*iing of a rc«olution It ought also to 
sec that the resolution is carried out. In the 
matter of the Bengalis in Bihar the Working 
Committee has shown regrettable remissness. 

Similar has been the case with the resolu- 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee in 
faxour of returning to Bengal the Bengali- 
speaking areas in the province of Bihar. 


Menace to Bengali in Bengali-speaking 
Areas in Bihar 


Another resolution passed at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengali 
Association ot Bihar referred to above related 
to the menace to the Bengali language in the 
Bcngali-speakinc areas in Bihar, and was to 
the following effect : 
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ttiai iirpani/fd «ni{ rff^ci^r tir takvn 

liv ihr Hranrh A«~><'iali<*n« ronffrnrj ib^ mow 

o( ui>iin; the lirn^^ali langtia^p froin ibf !WneaK>*i>raLii)(: 
area* in llihar. panifiilarly from ManWnim, Dhalbhum and 

*'antha] Parpanac, tnrl in tnsiniajn the* PeR^ali fanpuaj;^ 

in thrv area* and ihat a SiilHronimili'r roR*i«liiiK nf 
Hai Baliadiir 5. C. Sinlia (Punilia). Bai Itabadnr II P. 
BanrrjW (Jharia), Hai Hatiadnr 0. Pinr (Dkanl>ad), 
Mr. J. C barker (Dhanl.a.H. Mr. AmWka C Mallirk 
IDbanIrad), Mr. Siirr«h C barker (Pnrulia). Mr. 
Amarendra Natl) Iko^e (Illianliad), Mr. K'btiimlra Nath 
Bhattacharja (Jharia) and Mr. ^nnad3 K Chakranny 
(Piirulia) be fornvd to de*lv a»a)* and mean* of attaio* 
ins the object* aforesaid and to report to the Seeretary 
Kitliin a month and that Rai Rahadnr C. N. Roy Is* the 
ronretier of the SiiWommiitee. 

Re«oI*ed further that the Secretary rh* circulate the 
•ajd report In all the Ilranrh As-wialion* and a*cerTa»rt 
llie help to h- oblaineil from them 

Congrrjs Dem»n/I To Uc Ri^ileratett in 
Prox'incial I^gisJaturcs 

Oct. 11 

It i* linderMonil that the (luettion of asking the 
Ompre** parties in the pro'ineial legidaiiire* to take 
•uiialile fnea*ure« in their re*pectire legidatore* in con* 
neclion with the Conpre** <!'in»nil a* let forth in the 
G>npre*a forking Committee'* statement on ^ar en»i« 
of Septemlier 14, wa* conydered at a conference of 
memhera of the Conpre** fTorkinp Commitree and Con- 
gre«« Pffiniers and Conpre** ^^lnl«lef». 

ft i* behewd prohalde that a* a refill of thi* mn* 
ferener* re»o1utient trill soon be ‘pon^ored in the tartou* 
lepi«lature« trhere Conpre** i» <n a majority proclaiming 
aupport for the Conpre** demand for a declaration of 
Rriirm'* war and peace aim«-d. V 

Central Governmeni Announces Arm\ 
Expansion 

Tlic Central Government lin« annouticcrl 
from New Delhi an army exp.'in«ion ?chcmc 
25000 recruits arc to be rcpstcred first, and 
“these will be taken from the et^istins recruit- 
ing areas.” So the inju'tice hitherto done to 
by far the greater part of India is not going 
to be immediately attempted to be rem^ied. 
A mere declaration that “ classes and commum- 
ties which are not now represented in the 
regular Indian armv or are onlr represented in 
small numbers vnU be provided with oppor- 
tunities for ser%’ice,” is not enough. To begin 
with, small quotas might have assigned to the 
non-recniiting areas and recruits coming up to 
and surpassing the pre«eribed standards and 
te=ts might have been registered there from 
the very beginning of the recruiting campaign. 

It is said in the course of the official 
announcement that 

The Gocrnmcnt of India ha* l>een mo-e pralificd at 
llie sDonlcneou* offers of service which have been lecrfved 
and has con«idered most carefully the be«t mean* for 
taking full advantage of this widespread desite to share 


Jn the biirdrnj am] *acriFicf» v! tli'' war. Ji Jia* lyvn 
rralirml that, up to dale, the lncre»*e* in the niimlyrs of 
men remiiled for the Indian Army may appear to have 
Jieeii very small and that many individual* who have 
appeared at the recriiiimg oRices have been ili«3ppoinie<I 
that it ha* not Iieen po**il,le to accept their offer of service 

No Ilmmu) K\PtN*iov 

Tbr (Itnemmr/il of Imlit i*i«he« to make it tjuiie 
clear that whlic iliere i« eirry dc*ire and intention to 
pwvide adequate opporiunitie* to ihn*e who wi*h to 
•erw. any kiimrd expansion of llie Indian army would be 
tin»i*e aniti development* in the militarv *itn3lion indi- 
cate more clearly the extent of cxpan»ii>n which mav lie 
necc<«ary and po«*ible and the form which will lie nio*t 
MiiialJe. Tlio«e who have olTcrnl their i-ervices and the 
public ccftcrally arc a*keil to remember that in the early 
day* of 191 {. when war with Germany had broken out. 
ilierr wa« no great intake of recruits for the Indian 
army ft «a< not until the middle of 1913 that the 
situation demandeil that Government should call for large 
nu/nlier* of mniif, bill thereafter, year by year, re- 
quiromenl* for men gradually but steadily increa*ed 

India Will Get Complete 
Independence After 
The IT/yr” 

Lskore. Oct. II. 

-fr I* my firm conviction that India will get mmplete 
imlependeoce after ihe nre«ent war” Thi* opinion was 
eipre<«ed hv 5ir Sikander llval Khan. Premier of the 
PumaK addrr**ing a batch of 70 Panehayal officer*, who 
arrived here for training ihi* morning.— d P 

M«-n-vi« the present situation neither the 
BritHh Prirhamcnt. nor the British So%trcign, 
nor (he Sccrctnrj’ of St.atc for India, nor the 
Viceroy. fia« vet declared Britain’s intentions 
relating to India’s future political future. 
Therefore, it was rather presumptuous on the 
part of a provincial chief minister to speak os 
lie did. 

Stiblias Chandra Bos? On Questions _ 
of the Day 

In the course of a speech delivered at New 
Delhi on ♦he 10th October last Sj SubHas 
Chandra Bose pave out his opinions on manv 
current topics He referred to the international 
situation md said that 

he much rcrrfttcd to «*v that the *l8temcnt of ih? 
C«'nerc«« Vorkin-r Committee on war indicated ^ oobey 
of incleci* on. Mr Bose ihmiaht that ihere could be no 
cnmpromi*e on llie question of Indian freedom. 

** It is not a fact the Ckingrcss is talking 
of eomproroisp," observed Dr R.9iendr.a Prasad, 
in the course of his speech wh’lc hoisting the 
National flag on the 11th October in the 
premi«p*t of the Nav.a Bharat \ndvalaya. where 
the A -1. C. C. meeting wa« held 

Continuing. Sj. Bose said : 
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Britain had entered tlie war to tave Poland againtt 
Nazi agRression and enable ber to retain her freedom. 
But the question of Indian freedom had not received 
consideration. He particularly referred in this conneciioii 
to the official statement declaring India’s readiness to 
co-operate with Britain in the war. 

S]. Bose declared that he was opposed to Ililleiism, 
wliether in India, within the Congress or any other 
country, but it appears to him that Socialism was the only 
alternative to Hitlerism. Sj. Bo«e eapressed the view 
that all European countries would come under the in- 
fluence of Socialists. 

Referring to the situation in India, the spealier said 
that they in India were concerned with the problem of 
achieving Swaraj. For India as a free nation could 
decide her policy to the war in Europe. Internal 
differences in the Congress would >aBish, declared Sj. 
Bose, jf the Congress were to secure its objective. 

Ehiplaining the circumstances leading to the forma- 
tion «{ the Forward Bloc, Sj. Bose said the refusal of 
the Rightists to co-operate with the Leftists, coupled with 
their oppQution to the Congress engaging itself in Par- 
. liamentary activity to the exclusion of other activity, 
were mainly responsible for the birth of the new group 

Sj. Bose, concluding, observed that a self-govern- 
ing India alone would be able to solve her domestic 
problems to the satisfaction of the minonlies. He urged 
members of diflerent communities to think in terms of 
Indians first and work together foe their commoD 
objective.— vfi*. ^ 


Abyssinia Indians Forced to Leave 
All Property Behind 

Over two hundred Indian residents of 
Abyssinia have arrived in India from Addis 
Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia 


More than a hundred of them disembarked in 
Bombay the rest landing at Porbandar It is understoi^ 
that these Indians. mo»t of whom are traders, have left 
behind in Addis Ababa property worth over twenty 
lakhs of rupees 

The exodus of the Indians from Abyssinia was a 
sequel to the advice tendered by the British Consul- 
General at the Abyssinian capital in view of the grave 
international situation which prevailed towards the end 
of August „ , , 

There were some preliminary talks between the 
Consul-General and representatives of the Indian com- 
rnunny and on September 2 Indian residents were given 
four hours within which to prepare iheroselves for 
starling the Britith Consulate having arranged for a 
•necial train lo take them to Djibouti From DjibonU 
tw proceeded to Aden and arnW m India exectly one 
month afiet they left Addis Ababa. 

They had a comfortable soyage. pey were not 
allowed to take more than ^ lire each (about 17 or 
18 rupees), which fell far short of the passage mon^ 
required. This ddficulty was. however, ovctcoto by 
arranging for the necessaiy amount _ wiib Indian 
1 r niiWiii An Indian owning a steamer 
mercUants at Ujinouii. 

running between Djibouti and Aden also offered lo take 
70 persons free of charge. — A. P. 

These Indian merclianls of Djibouti 
evinced true fraternal spirit. 


Poor Quality of Quinine Preparations 
in Indian Market 

A pre«s note on quinine preparations in 
India, issued from Simla, eays : 

Data obtained indicate, in no uncertain way, that the 
unaaiisfactory slate of affairs which existed 30 years ago 
In India with regard lo the deficiency in the atrength of 
quinine mixture and other preparations still continues. 

This observation is made by the Bio-Chemical 
Standardiaation Laboratory, Calcutta, on a study made 
during the last two years, in the course of an all-India 
survey of the quality of drugs and medicinal chemicals, 
of more than 125 samples of quinine preparations of 
vanous categories such as Quinine Sulphate mixtures. 
Quinine Sulphate powder and tablets. Quinine bihy- 
drochlonde powders, tablets and mixtures, Quinetum, 
Quinine ethyl carbonate. Tine Quinine Ammonale, 
Qoinme Tannate, Pillula Quinine. Ionized Quinine, etc. 

The samples were obtained from practically all the 
provinces of British India through the co-operation and 
courtesy of the heads of the Afedical and Pubb'c Health 
adminislraiions and were analysed according to the methods 
laid down in the British Pharmacopoeia, quantitative e*ti- 
mationa being made in each case. 

The note gives full details, which are 
ver>' discreditable to all who have anything 
to do with these preparations. 

In view of the hea%’y toll of life taken by 
fen'es, particularly tnslnrial fevers, vigorous 
steps should be taken immediately to remedy 
the state of things revealed in the press note. 


Fever's Heavy Toll of Life 

'Fevers’ alone accounted for over 
3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent, of the total 
mortality, and respirator^’ diseases for 8 per 
cent , according to the Ihiblic Health 
Commi-ssioncr in his Annua! Report for 1937. 


The Urge figures for ‘ fever ’ elmosl ceitusly in- 
cludes over a million due to malaria and large unknown 
numben due to typhoid fever and tuberculosis 

Existing agencies for the'regivtralion of vital slativtics 
in rural areas make it impracticable to carry out classi- 
fication of the cau'ea of death except in a few large groups 
and. apart from such diseases as cholera, small-pox and 
plague wth which the people are familiar, other deaths 
are ordinanly recorded as ‘fevers.’ ^spiralory diseases’ 
and other causes’ So true is this that nearly 93 per 
cent of the six million and odd deaths registered during 
1937 wete placed in these three groups. 


Dietary Survey of India 

It has been ofEcially Announced from 
Simla that 


a dietary map of India showing among other things, the 
defects of diet in different area, is being prepared by 
DDtntion Ksearch workers at Ckinoor. under the auspices 
ol the Indian Research Fund Association 
Tw.iv?^ out in- Madras City. 

Delhi Province, the United Provinces, the Central Pri 
Vinces. Bengal including Calcutta. Orissa. Assam and 
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Kangra district in the Punjab. Data about the atate of 
nutrition have been collected, the major portion o! which 
relates to rural areas. 

A survey of families with leprosy in Madras revealed 
that these families consumed an extremely deficient diet. 
A point of interest was the relative freedom from denial 
disease of children examined in Delhi province. 

The Question of Immediate Independence 
For India 

It is natural for human beings to desire 
to live and die in a free and independent 
motherland. If a countrj’ is not free, it is 
natural for its people to desire that it should 
be free as early as possible. Normally old 
men, among tthom the editor of this paper is 
entitled to reckon himself, cannot expect to 
live as many years or months or weeks or days 
longer as those who arc younger. Therefore, 
the old cannot wait so long for the freedom 
of their country as those who are younger. 
If freedom can be expected to come only after 
decades, old men roust be sorrowfully content 
to die in a subject country, for they cannot 
expect to live for decades. Hence we old men 
are eager for the advent of freedom, though it 
would be presumptuous on our part to claim to 
be more eager than the young. We say only 
this that if freedom comes after some yeare, 
they will still have the happiness to live in 
a free land for years and die in it, which we 
cannot* expect to if freedom be late in 
coming. 

Such being the case, we hope we shall not 
be misunderstood if we try to understand the 
implications of immediate independence for 
India just in its present condition. 

Owing to the Communal Decision and 
the Government of India Act of 1935 based on 
it, in the Central Legislature talent and public 
spirit must agree to be eclipsed. In any case, 
talent and public spirit must agree not to 
have free scope there. The Hindus not only 
constitute the majority of the inhabitants of 
India m numbers, but in the aggregate they 
also represent the talent and public spirit of 
the country to a far greater extent than any 
other community and than all the other 
communities combined. Yet the Government 
of India Act based on the machiavellian 
Communal Decision reduces them practically 
to powerlessness in the Central legislature. 
In Bengal, though the Hindus are a numerical 
minority by some lakhs, they are immensriy 
superior to the majority community in 
education, intellectuality, public spirit, tax- 
paying capacity, and the like. Yet th^ have 


been reduced to powerlessness in the provincial 
legislature. 

All over India, and particularly in 
Bengal, Hindu talent and capacity, which 
constitute the major portion of Indian talent 
and capacity (and in the case of Bengal, of 
Bengali talent and capacity) , are being 
increasingly excluded from tiic administration 
of the countrj’ by means of fixing the communal 
latios m the various All-India and provincial 
public services. 

Thus both in the central and provincial 
legislatures and m the central and provincial 
public scr\'ices w’hich constitute the admimstra- 
tion, the fittest and the fitter, speaking generally, 
are deprived of adequate opportunities for 
scnting the countrj’ in order to enable it to 
keep pace wiUi, the progress of the world. It 
IS the unfit or the less fit who are to rule the 
roost. ^ 1 

If this state of things is not changed — ^if 
the Communal Decision and the various rules 
fixing communal ratios m the services be not 
relegated to the dust heap, more of 
Swaraj, nay even Puma Swaraj, will be more 
a curse than a blessing. 

We do not in the least mean to say that 
talent, public spirit and capacity are a mono- 
poly of the Hindus. There are non-Hindua who 
arc among the fittest. Wbat is desued is that 
there should not be any racial or communal bar. 

There is another direction m which radical 
change would be necessary to enable India to be 
and remain really free. 

The other day Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
boasted that G2 per cent, of the soldiers in the 
Indian section of the army were Panjabis. That 
fact may feed the vamty of some people, but 
it IS certainly not desirable that a vast country 
should depend on a small portion of it for its 
defence. Defence of the motherland is both a 
right and a duty. There should not be any 
obstacle in the way of this ri^t being enjoyed 
and exercised and this duty being done by the in- 
habitants of any part of India. Without the least 
desire to wound the amor propre of the people 
of the present main recruiting area it may be 
pointed out that there were fine Indian soldiers 
before the British annexation of that area and 
ttat that area was annexed with the help of 
mose fine soldiers. The race which produced 
them remains, the soil and air and water which 
noimshed them remain. So, given the oppor- 
tunity, the rest of India can produce fine soldiers 
apin. Not only should the whole of India 
share the right and duty of defending India, 
no part of India should tie at the mercy of any 
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other part. The past histoiy of India aho^d Govcmmenl' s Irrigation Policy 
teach us to bo on guard against and to pto^de According to tiie Government report on 
against a repetition of it. , c. • irrigation in 1030-37, of the cultivated area in 

Independence or a greater degree of Swaraj gQ02 per cent, was under irrigation, in the 

would be desirable only if it means, among i>anjab 3650 per cent., in Madras 20.02 per 
other things, both the desire and the power to ^ x.-W. F. P. 17.01 per cent., in Burma 

knock on the head the policy underlying the |j^ in U. P. 10 80 per cent, and so 

Communal Decision and the Communal Dm- jJut in Bengal only 0.08 per cent, of the 
sion of public service appointments and the cultivated area was under irrigation. Not that 

policy which dictates the recruiting of soldiers Rcngal docs not require irrigation. All the 
only from a few limited areas. districts of We-t Bengal— Bitrdwan, Birbhum, 

. I Bankura and Midnapur in particular, stand. 

The Paramount Duty of Dsfence sorely in need of it. The Central Government 

n- T j-„ = fnr ih** has all along taken a disproportionately large 

With many other Ind a^^^ f,., revenue, collected in Bengal 

day when the hon and the lamb y without any corresponding expenditure on it, 

side in peace. But, part for the benefit of the province. The capi- 

ly enough, have J , nr^arc^for tal expenditure on irrigation works m some of 

to realities as they are today and prepare wr our observation: 

the aeije Hence H Mndrae, 15 crores and 39 lakhs; U. P., 24 crorea 

thoughtM men in 9” for 89 laUis; Panjab, 33 crores 68 lakhs: Sind, 29 

paramount duty of defence and preparation ^ 

In concluding the Convocation Address ^ Congress Attitude Towards 
the Andhra University on the 7th October last 

Sir I j.,,,, „ S, Sarat Chandra Boso wrote a letter to 

rerer*«Vy bnifly w another miller o{ vital Dr Indra Nnrayan Sen Gupta, a leading 

nameW the need of effective meisurei for the ptotecuon Congressman and general secrctaiy to the recent 
of the people of India agimii foteijn T».e £,nt,.Comn^unal < An ard ’ Conference m Calcutta, 

.aoBuinary conflict thit is ,houeht- m reply to the InMcr's invitation to him to 

oonfcrenco. This letter started the 
For over half a cemu^ Congress attitude vis-a-v » the Communal 
Indian Ublic men have urged that proper iteps U adopted D^.ej^,on and the Congress method of combating 


Congrevs Nationahn party, sent a long reply 


from whTch Ve 


I the higher rants of the make tiic following extract : 
In ^.uLTemly' large numbers m order that India 

Erie's 

„.bM w sS”»'.s:rw»v 


meni of educated India' 

cti-.— . 1 -- l«rir« numbers in order mat ina Vour views mii'l be well knovsn, particularly whei. 

I 1931 you had eonteoted. on behalf of niir Party, the 
lection to the Central Legistame Assembly on the clear 
isue of rejection of the Award 

We feel, liowever, constrained to mention that your 
slalement of the Congress athliule m regard to the .tward 
does not present a complete picture; since you slop al 
1936 and would not go beyond the Congress Election 
Manifesto and the B I* C. C resolution m ibat connec- 
tion Suliseqiient evenu lia\e. however, shown unmTstat- 
ably that these were il liest paper resolutions and even, 
then, did by no means constitute llie la«t wonl on the 
subject. It cannot be denied lhal the exigencies of 

... •— - , - lie iTiined elections to (lie prosmcial Legislaine Assemblies in 1936 

» protect their motherland m primarily contribiiled to the change of the Congress atll- 

and would be prepared 1 P Bengali litera- '“dc. referred to by you, in the election manifesto and m 

“case of need. The ’Jf.t .irhleemh cln.ury full «he B P. C. C resolution. It may not be unknown to 

t„re show that Bengal * "held very formidaWe m y™ «!>*< »<> were the elections over, than ibw 

of'Te!enp^ld>"'.wno came to be characterised as mere “verbal 

war II should not lie ve^ conditions No auto- alterations. 

old martial instincts nnaei p r jg_, lie people As for example, Mr. Ktipalini. the General Secretary 

,r »elf-8‘'^'f"'tr .ntef^nd their country and lh«r “f the_<>iigress. staled on 19lh May, 1937 : 


Minlla^'MihuV; A«demt*.. Na-k- 

kind staried .”y'/7harMiM’atrT«i!!^^ should be did by no 

pices. It IS entree, as hss been done subject. It .can, 

gsnized m ^en could be trained 


hos^uie aasaiiil and encroachment. 


'"Whalever verbal alteralio 


■ have lieen i 
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duced in Bubsec[uent resolutions, the Congress nititod^ 
(of neutrality) ,has remained the same; that it anil not 
carry on public agitation against what the hius^almana 
rightly or wrongly, — from the Congress point of ine» 
wrongly, — hold to be an adrantage." 

As if this was not sufficient, on 29th May, 1937 tho 
Secretary further expressed himself as follows; 

“It (Congress) has ne^er di«guised the fact that the 
Decision has created diw'ston in our body politic. But 
it was not prepared to agitate for its removal. Violating 
logical and national consistency, it passed its resolution 
of non-acceptance and non rejection. I hold, no change 
has been made in the resolution. Tlie language has 
changed but the «uhstance has remained the same.” 

In view, howeier, of your very many preK>ccupation«, 
these might ha\e escaped your notice, reference may, 
as well, be made in this connection to a similar alaiC' 
ment on lOlh October, 1937 by Dr. Mahmud, the Congress 
Education Minl«ter m Bihar. According to him • 

‘The Communal Award is there. Nobody has touched 
it and nobody is going to touch it so long as the Muslims 
desire it. The Congress may not have accepted it in 
principle but it has practically accepted ita real eflecis; 
and our community is quite free to reap the benehl 
of the Communal Award.” 

Apart from such views on the matter, the Resolution 
on Minorities' rights, adopted by the Congress TTorking 
Committee in Calcutta on 31st October, 193? and sub- 
aequently ratified by the Haripura Congress, is also very 
significant. The resolution runs thus . 

“The Congress is opposed to the Decision, as it is 
anti national . . . Nevertheless, the Congress has decided 
that change in or supersession of the Communal Decision 
should only be brought about by mutcsl agreement of the 
parties eoneemed. The Congress has always welcomed 
and is prepared to tele adrsntege of any opportunity to 
bring about such a change by oiniaal agreement’’ 

In the matter of any change in (he Communal Award, 
the above resolution is parclically a paraphrase of the 
British Premier’s directions, making the consent of com- 
munities concerned a condition precedent to any modi- 
fication of the Award. Even the Bengal Nationalist 
Muslim Party condemned this condition as virtually 
closing the door of setlleraent between commuraties. Tlic 
Congress resolution is equally open to this serious ob- 
jection. It IS not difficult to understand why Nawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan welcoming the resolution in a 
letter dated 10th November, 1937 to Pandit Nehru slated. 

"Your recent resolution on Communal Award has 
certainly removed one great grievance of the Musbm 
community and we trust it would be allowed to stand ” 
It was rather surprising that Ft. Jawabarlal Nebru 
in his letter to Mr. M. A, Jinnah on 4th February, 1938 
went so far as to acknowledge that the “Comnnuial 
Award, unsatisfactory as it is, bolds the field for the 
present and tilt such time as it may be altered by the 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned.” , 

From the foregoing jt becomes apparent that you 
have done less than justice in maintaining that, since 
ihe publication of the election manifesto in August, 1936. 
the Congress policy in regard to the Communal Drasion 
has never been one of non-acceptance or non rejection 
but of total disapproval and rejection. From the antbori- 
talive decIaralioDs quoted above, repeated times without 
number, the conclusion becomes irresistible that the pre- 
sent altitude of the Congress vis-a-vis the Award is far 
otherwise than what the election manifesto had declared. 
The altitude i«, therefore, no longer, one of neutrality, — 


much less of rejection; but, for all practical purposes, of 
acceptance of ihe Award. 

According to the dispensation of the Congress, the 
Oommunal Award ibus stands till the impossible happens; 
namely, the community or communities pampered there- 
nnder by a self denying ordinance agree to forego the 
advantages gamed for the benefit of lees favoured eom- 
muniiics. 

After this, you would certainly concede that the 
Congress attitude has eventually become far wor<e than 
the altitude of neutrality you fought against, both from 
wulhiQ and ailhout the Congress 

Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta then obser- 
ves that “ it has thus become imperative that 
anti-Award Conferences should be held for 
mobilizing the nationalist forces and bringing 
the Congress back to its proper moorings. ” He 
theh turns his attention to the Congress method 
of combating tile so-called Award suggested by 
Sj Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Thu method in your words may be boiled down to 
this : without having recourse to external authority or 
setting up a rival communal ideology for the rejection of 
(he Award, agitation should be directed against the entire 
Oinstiiuiional >cheme and not against the Communal 
Award alone, by means of educative propaganda amongst 
the masses including the Hindus and Mu*lim<, about the 
imperub'lic motive behind ibe Award, >uch as its denial 
to hoik the commumites of their just share of represen- 
tation with a view to securing the Europeans a preposter- 
ous weightage. 

So far so good . but may not one be permitted to 
enquire what has the Congress done in this regard ’ In- 
stead of merely suggesting the method for rejection of 
the Award, the Congress should have, particularly in 
view of Its Mass Contact programme, proved its efficacy 
in actual practice As to the Constitutional scheme, the 
Congress has, indeed, sliown a novel way of rejection by 
working at least the provincial part of it . Anti-Award 
agitation as such being a taboo, under the circumstances. 
Ihe Congress method can only succeed in ^topping for 
good all agitarioR against the Award 

It must be obvious that “non-agitation ” against the 
Consiituiioa is not so much fraught with mischief as ac- 
quiescence in the Award The working of the Provincial 
Congress Ministries shows that, dp'pite its inherent de- 
fects, the Constitution may be somehow made to further 
our national ends. But the case with the Communal Award 
is quite the reverse The acquiescence m it cannot but 
perpetuate communal dmnons in our body politic, to the 
undoing of nationalism Already it has given use to 
Prof. Latiff's scheme of dividing India into twain. 

The Anti-Award Conference has. therefore, other ob- 
jects m view than what you eharactense as “setting up 
of « rival communal ideology.” Fighting the Communal 
Award, (he fountain spring of eommunali-m. it aims at 
stemming the tide of communahsm at the very source 
If. according to the Congress view, the Communal Award 
is allowed to remain untouched, signs are not wanting 
that Indian nationali«m is doomed for ever. We expect 
you would agree that the fight against the Award is 
essentially a fight for Indian Freedom When wilf the 
Congress leaders come to realt«e that it is not on Anti- 
AWard Wrive, but On Congress "hush”"“hush” policy of 
■cquie-cence in the Award, that ihe Communal ideology 
is destined to thrive ? 
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Next Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

The next session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
has been announced to be held m Calcutta m 
December. Most probably the Oomraunal Deci- 
sion will be one of the subjects to be discussed 
in that session. The foregoing note is meant 
to show that it deserves the serious attention of 
all nationalists, whether Hindu or not. 

Pourparlers Between Congress 
Leaders and Mr. Jinnah 

Congress leaders of the Rightist and Left- 
ist groups have had talks with Mr. no 

douDt mih a view to establisl^g Hmdu- 
Moslem unity. And Mahatma Gandhi bM 
Riven a flattering certificate m Hanjan ^ 
Muslim League. It may be “^cesaar^ 
fore, in the public interests to remind Congress 
Ipflficrs of a few facts. _ 

The first condition for a Hmdu-Muslm 
settlement which Mr. Jinnah is sure to igiat 
upon is the recognition, on the part of 
«e8°, of the claim of the Uague that it 

ift the only representative of the Mussalmans of 
India to the exclusion of any other 
Hitherto the Congress has 
this claim. Its recognition now will 
Coneress to stultify itself. But not only that. 
If the Muslim League be the «ole repre^t^ 
tivB of Indian Mussalmans, then does it re- 
cresent to nationalist Mussataana also »to 
are members of the Oongreas ? If ao, then toth 
S' cSffeaa and the Mnalitn Leame represent 
these nationalist Muslims 1 tod '^ese naUo- 
nahst Mussulmans owe allegiance to both the 
Congress and the Muslim League I If general- 
ly or occasionally, these two bodies i^e to 
their members instructions of a mutually wn- 
flictinfcharacter, as is bound to happen, whose 
behests will these nationahst Musaaltoi^ car^ 
out ? They cannot carry out those of toth. If 
?hey do not obey the Muslim League, Jh^ w.H 
come in for disciplinary action; if, on the fAha 
Snd. they do not obey the C^gress, the in- 
gress will take disciplinary action against them. 
A truly unenviable fate 1 

To save the Mussalraan Congress members 
from such a fate, the Congress would have to 
camcUheir membership. Note what Umt would 

“'“the Mnssaiman Coneress members hnye h^ 
to endure persecution and obloquy, h“* 

rf their brelhren in faith for haymy omed the 
Conmss: For that body now to throw them 
Soard would be dishonourable in the extreme. 
But such a step would be also suicidal for the 


Congresa so far as its claim to represent all 
communities in India is concerned. That m an 
important claim, and on it is based its national 
character. To admit the sole representative 
character of the Muslim League for the Muslim 
community would degrade the Congress from iw 
position of an organization representing all 
Indian communities to the position of an organi- 
zation representing only the non-Muslim com- 
munities of India. Such degradation would de- 
prive the Congress of the right, which it claims, 
to speak in the name of the Indian nation as a 
w hole. , , 

Though, ostnchhkc, Congre-s je.idcrs may 
not sometimes face facts, it is a fact that 
a growing body of influential Hindus repudiate 
Its claim to epeat in all matters on behalf 
of the entire Hindu community. Sliould the 
right of the Congress to speak on behalf of the 
whole Indian nation ‘■be lost owing to its 
recognition of the Muslim League’s exclusive 
ri^t to represent the Muslims, the right of 
the Congress to represent all non-Mushm 
corainumtics would also be challenged^ with 
increased vigour by the aforesaid section of 
the Hindus, to whose ranks there would be 
fresh accessions. And it is not these Hindus 
alone who would challenge _ the nght of the 
Congress to voice their opinions. Many Sikns 
also will do so 

There arc some influential Musbm organi- 
zations which have been disputing the exclusive 
claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
Mussalmans of India. If the Congress recog- 
nized such a claim, these Muslim organizations 
would indignantly repudiate the right of the 
Congress to extend such recognition to the 
Muriim League. As wc have repeatedly sug-' 
gested months ago, whene%cr Mr Jinnah asks 
the Congress to recognize the Muslim League as 
the sole representative organization of Indian 
hlussalmans, they should invariably ask Mr. 
Jinnah to produce the credentials of the League 
from all the other well-known Muslim organiza- 
tions. Should they all recognize the sole re- 
presentative character of the Muslim League, 
it would then be time for the Congress to con- 
sider its claim, but not till then. 

Besides the recognition of the sole Muslim 
representative character of the Muslim League, 
anotiier condition w^ich Mr. Jinnah may most 
probably insist upon is that the Communal 
Decision must remain intact and that appoint- 
ments in the public services should continue to 
be divided among the different communities as 
at present arranged by the Government. Both 
these are absolute negations of democracy and 
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nationalism. These should be resisted by all 
nationalists to their dying day. Among the 
members of tlie Congress itself an uncounted 
number would always stoutly condemn and 
oppose them. 

Democratic party government means 
government by the political party in the majori- 
ty for the time being, consisting of members of 
all communities. But in a recent press inter- 
view Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan said that the 
“basis of settlement” should be the formation 
of coalition ministries, of which the Muslim 
members n-cre to be chosen by the Aluslim 
League Such a " basis ” would be a negation 
of democracy and nationalism and would 
strengthen coinmunalism. 

Momins Ckallsnge Muslim League's Claim 

Bo^o«, Oct. 12. 

“The Muslim League has no Tight to apeak and 
act in the name and on behalf of the nine crorea of 
Indian htuslimi,” declared Mr. Abdul QalyuiD Ansan. 
Vice-President, All-India Momm Conference, oresidiog 
over the Bi/nor Di-trict An'ar Conference held at Ntb- 
taur 

Mr An«an criiiciaed the ^ar re«oluiioD of the All- 
India Muslim League Working Committee and characteri«ed 
It aa reactionary, unchirrlrous and derogatory to the aelf- 
respect of the Indian Mu-Iims 

Continuing,* he *aid that the Mu«lim League could 
not apeak and act in the name ami on behalf of the nine 
crorea of Mu«lima of India. Its claim to do so. he aaid. 
waa not based on reality, as a very large maioniy of the 
Mualima of the N.-W F. Province and Sind the Ahrars. 
the nationalist Muslims, the Krishak-Proja Muslims and 
the Janiat-Ulema, besides the four and half nrores of 
Momins (Ansar) who formed about half the Muslim 
population of India, did not -ubvenbe to the creed, policy 
and orogramnie of the Muslim League. 

Speaking about the position of the Momins m rela- 
tion to the war situation, Mr Anson declared that while 
lending its fullest support and co-operation to Bntain at 
this critical juncture, the Momin Ansar community earn- 
estly fru-ted that the demands of the comiminily, which 
were already before His Eacellency the Viceroy, would 
be immediately conceded.— l/mVerf Press 

Contemplated Ratification of Congress 
Demand By Provincial Legislatures 

Wardha, Oct. 12. 

It 13 understood that the Congress lilinistries may 
convene the usual sessions of their respective legislatnres 
earlier or even summon special sessions to record votes • 
on ^heir demand as also to expedite disposal of other 

It is expected that the Bombay and Bihar Assemblies 
may lead the other Provinces in this respect — A. P. 

The States' People and the War 
Situation 

A statement issued by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the All-India States’ People’s 
Conference from Wardha on the 11th October 
gives its full support to the position taken up 


by the Congress Working Committee in 
relation to the war situation. It says among 
other things ; 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ People’s 
Conference has met at a time of grave crisis m the world 
when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take Vila] decisions of the gravest import to their 
future This future necessarily comprises the States and 
even the present crisis is having its direct repercussions 
in Indan States The Committee desire to associate 
ihemsetres fully with the statement issued by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress on 
September 14 and with the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee on the war crisis passed on October 
10 Believing as they do in ihe unity of India and 
common freedom for all the Indian people, they record 
their deep satisfaction that the Congress has at this 
critical juncture given a powerful voice to the demand 
of the Indian people for democratic freedom. In this 
freedom to come, the people of the States must be equal 
sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal 
re<pons> bilities." 

The stRtement then proceeds to urp the 
introduction of democratic institutions in the 
States, some of which, it is a a pleasure to note, 
have alreadj- made promising beginnings in 
this direction. 

Many of the Rulers of Indisn States have offered 
their services and resources to Great Bntain for the 
prosecution of war and expressed their support of the 
cause of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the 
extreme that such profemons >hould be made while 
autocracy prevails in the States. The Standing Com- 
mittee cannot agree to the continuation of autocracy in 
the Slates because war has broken out in Europe. The 
Committee notes that in tome of the Statea promised 
reforms in administration have been postponed because 
of she war A war ostensibly for democracy is thus 
resulting in stopping all advance The people of the 
States express their strongest protest against this. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee, the 
Question of introducing democratic institutions in the 
Slates IS of urgent and vital importance so that the 
people of the Stales might take their place in the shap- 
ing of a free India and In the new world order to come. 
The Committee, therefore, invite the various Rulers to 
declare that they accept the objective of full responsible 
Government in their States and undertake to give effect 
to it in the largest pissible measure in the immediate 
fulore — A P, 

More, Time-worn, British Criticism of 
Congress Demand 

There have been some more criticisms of 
the Congress demand in the British press, of 
the usual time-wom character, which have 
answered in advance years ago, we do not 
remember how often. But still thev rnroe. 
And they will continue to come until India is 
free. Here are some of them. 

Lovoov, Oct. 12. 

“The middle of a war is scarcely the time for a 
major consiliniional operation " says the ‘Scotsman’ in 
the enuTse of a deader on the Indian situation. It adds ; 

“How far Government can go to-day will depend 
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,[pon Uie extern t« vlilel. all K-c!ion» of Indian opinion jmincly, Umsc who haw introduced democratic 
are tiniled ll lia* alw 1* rememlierid lliat India inatitutions in thcir States. MorCOVCr, what 
liat iu»i received from WesiminMer the pattem «t a crcfltcr importance, Gandhiii can fpcalc 

rt. .r.nw. cojIJ r.M l« for llic pcoplf of tlic Stiili'i. Tlic Sloniling 

i" t SS' .. C„,m.ili™ of tl,c stat™- rcoplrt conference 
•IrrMlPr --c .im. «hr'e ik. full Jr-rloiu»mi "I e*™'* Iwa fuHy BUpporteif lIlO ConBTCSS llcmjnd. 
II not yet clear, Init it i< scarcely nglit that tins countiy nioujji, the Government of India Act of 1935 
should male vague and general P«'"’*** * has completely ifmorcd tlic people of the Statcfl, 

deliver Indian minorities into the power of the llmdus, ♦!.«« ihoW Priner*? 

It may he possible to make 


O make some reassuring deel.«i.on they orc more important than their Princes, 
of Britain’s policy to imp^ the It is they "'ho feed and support the latter, 
development of self-government m India or There arc many states in the world which have 

hut af irusteesd) for the future of India, the British princcs, hut there i’f no state ID thc world 
Government must consider the claims of other sections pcoplc but has only prinCCS 


,n India who dislruM the Congress. 

ExTENStts’ Claims 
The article characterises as •‘much 
Mr. Gandhi's claim lhal_ the Congress 
body which repre' 

I British India (here 


too extensive 
, the one Ug 

n rcuie'ciiie'i the maasca'’of India irrespective 
of dasa or creed, and adds that Mr. Gandhi could not 
speak for the Princes, while even in British India there 
was lack of unity which eoniradicied Mr Gandhi a claim 
to speak for all. 

“Moslem circles, 


reifying in solitary grandeur. 

It ja Hindu control which is said to be 
distruaterl and fc.ircd, but foreign control is all 


right 1 


1 the past, ‘ 


Tlie mention of the Liberal Federation, 
whicJi does not count for much so far as 
influencing public opinion goes, shows that the 
i,T“*'i.iMn statement issued by Sir Chiraanlal Setalvad 


JUOSiem circles, nu.. — - r---. _ , SIUICUIVIIV lesuuu uj . ...w.-..-- 

Ihe posaihil.ii that the Hindu f and others lias done the full amount of 

.msehief apprehended, though the premier 
«ews have lien expressed Indian Liberal pJ*/****" Liberal organ The Servant of Jndto called it 
In its turn poinls out that Congress and Moslem “ gx^iddal" and strongly condemned H. 

League between ‘hem lo not ^ India (including the Congress) has already, 

of Indi*'' oponon In djiieate task of •ounding nilhout any prompting on the . part of any 
Linlithgow Is engaged^in^ no doubt that Indie as a British mentor, has given full expression to ila 

ififniV will anoreciate the necessity of opposing Naai appreciation of the necessity of opposing Nazi 

designs of conquest and en.lavement but the dcvigns But India hnx cxprcsred it? belief al «0 

apparently could not resist the temptation o p in the necessity of the dt'appearancc of imperial- 

“‘"”nS‘ M ian iris 3cd Britain to stereotype ism on.l the cmerBcnee of demoerney. 
lie. war alma or to ntalto voEue and eeneral ,h, ■ - - ■' 


raoinise!. Indian nationalists want a deelara- 
i:... Sb« dourest oossible terms 


Drilain eonsidcred the cloims of Uie 
Ulsterites and was aware that in Eire itself 
there was no literal and mathematieaj nnam- 

mity. Vet she was pipT'.iiritai .1 thrcnsi... 

,1,11 of the Irish majority. Here ■? b, pM.,bl 

the majority of politically-minded ^rsona p., ,, 


haVc 'fiTrmuIated a demand. It would be wise him 
te EritaTn to treat it seriously, freedom waa . Th. p.pw 


_ Iradins article on the Congress 
rcMiliiiinn alioul war aim* of Britain, the “Birmingham 
Pom ’• comments that on the same day that India received 
and accepted an invitation to ioin other Dominions in the 
Empire discussions on the progress of activities in connec- 
tion With wsr. the Con|re«8 passes a resolution which at 
least by implication suggests that India is not quite 
wholehearted in her support of the Empire's war. The 
" at all reasonable. 

The Viceroy is try- 
nf India is anxious to see 




never ’cSmSedTy uiri^lrius Vnuy^com^^^ .fiU 

with complete mathematical unanimlij Av l C back the cause of Indian independence. After asMiring 


■n for this is that 
ifraid that to help 


rime of the Abolition of Slnxcry there were ,J,,J J, ,ho smallest reason for this fear. The 
I— = 1 o-,ro= who did not want cmaricipation tuner declares that to satisfy the Congress completely, 
Sbmc slaves mleht ham to denart from ihe.r considered Indian 


some Staves , , , , 

Nevertheless slavery was aboli«hctl 

n is idle to trot out the Mussahn^ and 
bfl.ct sections There are numerous Mu-saf. 

Dliiti , „,T _,tnnritw CTTOIOs Whf 


mcmbU'of the Congress, and many 
them who arc outside the Congress also support 

its ^||”j"'^j^Qt}„,maticallv_ and lUcrolly correct 

to sav that Mr. Gandhi cannot speak for .oil India knows that there 
tlm orinces 'but he can speak for some of them, Mhe Berlin-Moscow axis 


they might have to depart from their t... 

policy notably by giving «mal!er scope to the minorities 
and increa'ed power to the non-Muslim majority which 
today dominMes the Congress. Such a surrender i* 
impossible. Their considered and accepted Indian pro- 
gramme IS not to be overthrovi-n for the sake of Congress 
support in war. 

The paper concludes that none of the Viceroy’s argu- 
ments will count so much as plain warnings to be read 
or into every Hitler speech. Even Congress-dominated 
here could bo no really free India if 
axis had its way— fleuter. 
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Tliia paper says that "India received and 
accepted an invitation to join ot/ier Dominiona 
in the Empire discussions on the progress of 
activities in connection with war.” As India 
is not a Dominion, it is wrong to suggest that 
Ind;a is one by writing tliat this country has 
been asked to join the other Dominions. Then, 
it is wrong to say that "India” has beetk 
invited. As tlie Dominions arc self-governing, 
to invite a Dominion Government is the same 
thing as inviting the Dominion. But as India 
is not self-governing, to invite the British 
Government of India is not identical with or 
equivalent to inviting India herself. If the Gov. 
ernment of India had decided to send some Indian 
selected by the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature to take part in the Empire 
discussion, that would have been a partial 
recognition of India’s claim to be heard. But 
from what has appeared in the papers, the 
Government of India arc not going to do any 
«iuch thing. 

It is unjust to accuse the Congress of being 
not whole-hearted in its support of Britain’s 
war. The fact is, British imperialists want 
India to "co-operate" with them on their own 
term® But such co-operation would not be co- 
operation at all Co-operation to be of value 
and worth the name must be between free and 
equal partners. And that is the meaning of 
the Congress demand. 

The p.'iper gives an assurance that helping 
Britain "to win another great war” wdl not set 
back the c.au'e of Indian independence. But what 
is the assurance of a newspaper worth? Why not 
the British Parliament give such an assurance? 
Does the Birmingham paper think that India’s 
help to Britain to win the last great war 
did not push forward the cause of Indian 
indenendence? 

Does whflt the naner ^vTltps moan bv implica- 
tion that Britain’s considered policy is to 
greater scope to the minorities and smaller scope 
to the maioritv ^ A trulv d»’moer.atic nol'cv if 
true! Pcrhap«! the Birmingham paper thinks 
that it is n sin to be a maioritv. and therefore 
the recognition of the rights of the majority is 
an imnossible surrender ! 

Of course, "Congress-dominated India” 
knows what would happen if the Bcrlin-Moscow 
axis ha.d its way But it also knows the mean- 
ing of imnenalisfs of fhc Birm'nglAam Post typ" 
liartnt' their way. 

The psocr uses the expression "Coneress- 
dnminnted India ” in an article meant to belittle 
the Congress. But the very u«e of the expres- 
sion is an admission of the great power which 


Congress possetscs. And as the Congress domi- 
nates not by force of arms but by the influence 
of its principles and its sufferings and sacrifices 
to uphold those principles, it has a greater right 
to be heard than any other organization in India. 
*‘Times of India” Thinks Congress 
Demands Not Unreasonable 

The following paragraph is taken from an 
Associated Press summary of a leading article 
in the British-owned and British-edited Times 
oi India of Bombay of the 12th October last; 

“ . nobody qucMion* the dominaiins position in 

our polilical life of (he loditn National Congress Its 
demanda are not unreasonable, but they cla°h in some 
re-pecis «!th lho<e of important minority communities ” 
Ifoneser. the Times of India declares. “We must have our 
coal explicitly declared and we must be assured that it 
will be achieved at the earliest possible moment Justice 
demands that, and Great Britain cannot refuse justice 

“We are confident lliat the British Government's 
rr«i>onse v*il| be of a kind which will enable our Prorin- 
ciat Ministries to continue their ta<k, undeterred by 
threats of leff-winj lTOuh)e”—-d P 

Bliilo recognizing that the Times of India's 
tone is better than that of some of the Tory 
p.'tpers of Britain, wc dislike its girding at the 
left-wingers. Their demands are substantially 
the same as those of the rightists. The pro- 
vincial ministries need not be patted on the 
back at the cost of the leftists 
Hindu Consolidation Movement in Benenl 
Dr S. P Mookherjee, mj^a, ex-Vice- 
Chanccllor of the Calcutta University and Vice- 
Prc«ident of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Mr. 
K. C. Chatterjec. Bar-at-Law, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Hindu Maha^abha made an 
extensive tour throughout eastern Bengal and! 
north Bengal in connection with the movement 
for Hindu consolidation. Thej' addressed many 
meetings in various districts which were verj’ 
largeV attended They have issued a statement 
after the conclusion of their tour in Beng.al, in 
the course of which they say • 

We are gl*d to announce to all interested in the 
tnovement tor Hindu consolidation in Bengal that our 
appeal received a warm and wide resTX)n«e and in a 
measure far beyond our expectation The response was 
snonlaneous and sympathetic in all the places we visited. 
The dilfeFent sections of the public were impressed that 
ibe policy and the programme of the Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabha were planned on the broadest basis of 
nationalisoi and were con«istenr with the evolution of 
real national life in this country. We did not take our 
stand on any narrow communal ulane, nor did we plead 
for anv special favours for the Hindus We emphasised 
that, for tbe sake of nationalism it»elf. the Hindus of 
Bengal must ronsolidale and guard by all effective 
means the present attack on their right*, political, eco- 
nonue, cultural and social. 
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mand now, for he felt coarinced that the G)ngreM in 
recent years bad been growing from strength to strength. 

The war aims of the democracies, as declared by thdr 
statesmen, failed to carry conTiction with him. Whal 
they were now concerned with in India was that if the 
war was being fought for the sake of liberty and freedom 
then India should not be denied that freedom. They 
could only fight as a free nation, he declared. 

He did not consider the so-called obstacles to Indian 
independence, such as Hindu-Muslim problem, as insnpcr- 
able. In any case they were domestic problems and were 
not the concern of anyone but Indians 

Concluding, Mr. Bose appealed for Indian unity and 
common front P. 

United Province^' Speaker's Statement 

^Tien the United Provinces Assembly met 
on October 3 last, Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, 
the speaker, made a considered statement on the 
situation, which has been published in full in 
both Congress and non-Congress dailies of that 
province. It was a sober and reasonable state* 
ment, tthich did not lose in firmness owing to 
Its subdued tone. 

The speaker referred to and pointed out the 
results of the amendment in the British Parlia- 
ment of the Government of India Act of 1W5 
in its bearings on the powers of the provincial 
legislatures and ministries, and showed in detail 
the differences in their results and implications 
and their probable durations between the 
Emergenej* Powers Act of Britain and the Act 
amending the Government of India Act 
Regarding the war he said 

The w<r i« a terious matter Wars always aie 
Appeals haie been made by high authorities both in 
Britain and in India for the co-operation of the Indian 
people. As a matter of fact, the Indian people h8>e not 
declared that they are at war with any people in the 
world. The Indian Coremmenl, not responsible to the 
people, base been dragged into the war because of their 
position in relation to the British Coremment. But the 
appeals to the Indian people are based, and rightly so. 
on grounds of human Jibeny and democratic principles. 
At the same time it has I>cen authoritatively said on 
behalf of the British CoTernmeni that con<i)tiitiODBl 
questions relating to India and the demands of the 
Indian people should not be prc«ed during the war; 
and even ethical principles have been pressed into 
service bv some Bnii<h statesmen to per<uadc the Indian 
people not to divert the attention of the Brilivh nnlbori- 
ties hut to concenlrale on winning the war. By age-long 
tradiiioDs oar people are known to be partieutarlr seori- 
live to appeals to their honour, generosity and humane- 
ness. Appeals ol this nature always tooch our hearts 
even though our own mi«cries. due to our poKlical 
subjection, are overwhelming and though such appeals 
are not new and were repeatedly made dunng the Ia«l 
war which began in 19U But it is a very serious 
matter for the British Government to consider wbciher 
it is wi*e and justifiable, even in the name of war, to 
keep back fandameetal questions affecting the liberties 
and viiTll.i>eing of sueh a va«t country as ours, when the 
war itself t* being waged to pre-erve democratic 
principles in a small rouDiry like Poland. That country. 


natnrally, has all our sympathy, but that sympathy would 
have bMii fuller, the energy to put that sympathy into 
operation would have 'been more effective, if we, our- 
selves, enjoyed the status to «ecure which for them our 
assiMance is needed 

The speaker proceeded to point out how 
India could have been placed in a better position 
to defend itself and help Britain. 

This House, by a resolution which was di«cu«sed 
at great length, voted on October 2. 1937, that is, soon 
after it began to function, that the Government of India 
Act was uDsalisfactory and designed to perpetuate the 
subjugation of the people of India, and ihe House de- 
manded that the Act should be replaced by a constini. 
lion for a free India, framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
If that demand of our House, which was also made by 
a majority of other provincial assemblies, had been met 
by the British Government in a spirit of sympathy with 
the principles of democracy, which they said they defend- 
ed in the last war and which they are out to defend in 
the present one. our country would beyond doubt have 
been m a stronger position to-day to defend itself and 
to help Britain and other nations fighting in a righteous 
cause. On behalf of the House I make bold to say that 
the policy of the British Government in ignoring our 
resolution hat definitely weakened ihe fighting strength 
of Britain. 

In conclusion, he pressed for the iinmedintc 
solution of the question of India’s status. 

Even the exigenev of a wir is not a good ground for 
shriving the very imporisnt question of India's statu*. 
It calls for immediate sotuiion. The war, I «4y, has 
made it even more urgent. Statesmen must recognize 
that to win modem wan it is essential to harness the 
popular will in their support. And nothing would be 
snore opportune to win the people of India than giving 
them Ihe initiative and necessary control for carrying 
on the fight for freedom and democratic principles with 
enthusiasm and sacrifice and making them feel that the 
war in which they are helping safeguards what they 
value and cherish. 

British Labour Members Want Freedom 
For India 

Major Attlee had previously spoken more 
than once in the British House of Ammons in 
favour of Britain following democratic principles 
in practice in India. Jlorc recently other 
labour members spoke in a similar vein, 

LovnoH, Oct 12. 

The Indian question was mentioned incidentally by 
one or two labour members in the course of tonighi’a 
debate in the House of Commons following Mr Chamber* 
Iain's pronouncement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

‘■Hiller’s offer we cannot for one tnomrnt accept but 
It is folly to turn it down without putting forward our 
own objective. If we ire fighting for democracy, free- 
dom and a new world, our care for India must Iw as 
great as for Poland." 

^Mr. Campbell Stephen supporting Sir Stafford Cripps 

“If we are believers in democracy wc should believe 
in drmocrary in India av much a* in Cemany." 

Mr. Sorenven said : 

“ITe should try to reach the minds of the German 



ARJiIAGEDDON* 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
A letter to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 


We enter a darkened world possessed by 
nigJjtmare. Civilised conduct, even as we watch 
it, is being tortured beyond recognition. Such 
repulsive caricature and world-wide brutalising 
of cndlisation would have been unthinkable a 
short while ago. Values in civihsation have 
undergone secret transformation ; they are 
mainly identifiable with skill in material manu- 
facture. Sitting in warehouses stocked with 
machines breeding goods. Greed has become 
ever more lustful. Nations, \’uUurelike, hover 
shamelessly. Sanguinary greed hides behind 
pulpits and classrooms; streams of religious 
sermon and science pour from specialised intel- 
lects without washing it clean. Civilisation’s 
base is teing sapped', m the dark undechalls of 
empires live acquisitive passions; pillars of 
triumph slowly rot threatening m their down- 
fall the fabric of sane humanity. Where is 
redress ? I wish I knew. Towards abyss slide 
hoarded empires once formed by fec^g, in 
undisturbed security, on the two weak continents 
of Asia and Africa. The devourers could not 
think that theif ov,ti have-not cousins would 
one day rise up and threaten their spoils. 
VTiirlwind of killing goes on, weapons follow 
weapons in unending mathematics, where can 
this stop 7 Mutual manslaughter proceeds on 
premises strcivn mth leavings of ill-gottcn food; 
yesterday’s carousels talk peace today in the 
hour of disaster, but even Uien they will not 
clean their courtyard. 

You ask me to write — what can I write, I 
nonder, that might be acceptable to either side. 
My pen falters, following a weak body; a 
gathering despair tempts me to reign alone in 
the free realm of my mind in which I can weave 
patterns of \erse, undisturbed, attuned to the 
procession of seasons, to the surrounding trees. 
Would you call this an ego-centric exislence 7 
Di.at would not be quite correct; the centre lies 
in Great Reality w-hich, in spite of life's muddied 
turmoil^, remains transcendent. Tliousands of 
years in man’s cruel historv have gone scarred 
with suffering no less terrible than ours; Central 
Asian hordes scattered skulls in their paths of 
pillage, A«s}Tian rapacity kne w no Itimfs in 

• Antliorii«.i traetlaiioa. 
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human torture, Christian trustees in the name 
of religion burnt, crushed and tore human beings 
to wm divine grace — but the Great Reality 
persists unaltered. His account was being kept 
in silence. Victors have vanished, great nations 
have lain dormant, dynamic changes have taken 
place m world-relationships, new cliaUenges arc 
being thrown to humanity We in India arc 
being debarred from accepting these challenges; 
had our fate been favourable, we could have 
been as^ciated with history’s chess-board 
as players rather than as pawns. We have 
steadily lost our individuality, how can we now, 
m our crippled state, join a world-var holy or 
unholy 7 Rather than indulge m mimic or 
slavish, gestures, I would rather take shelter in 
ubat you would call my poetic escapism. With 
anguished heart I have seen how a great 
Impenal Power, in supine indiffcrenco, has 
allowed China to be swallowed morsel by 
morsel and disappear in the jaws of Japan, and 
at last from Japan itself came ugly insults such 
as Imperialism sheltered by its Eastern throne 
had never c.\pencnccd. That vainglorious 
Empire, agam, idly watched Italy devour 
Abyssinia and helped Germany, in amir’s 
name, to crush Czechoslovakia under maned 
bools. We saw how pursuing a crooked “non- 
intervention” policy she reduced Republican 
Spain to destitution and after bowing her head 
at Munich, waved Hitler’s signature with 
ignoble joy. By sacrificing her dignity and 
neglecting her honour she gained nothing her- 
self but at each step strengthened the hands of 
her enemy finally haMng to plunge into this 
terrific war. In this war, I earnestly hope, 
England and France will win : the disgrace of 
mnlisation by Fascism and Nazism has become 
intolerable. But it is for China I suffer most; 
the Empire-builders have enormous power and 
wealth which could be brought to help her, but 
China fights alone, alino«t empty-handed, with 
indomitable courage as her ally. 

-A peel’s uUimalura, remember, was deli- 
xercil already during the cataclj'sm of the last 
war; the answer to it will not come just yet; 
the last date for the answer is perhaps centuries 
hence. 
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" Greed’s hungry flames mount ever 
higher 

As evil ego’s appetite is fed; 

Tl}e universe it demands aa its victual, 
Monstrous food mercilessly shames 
monatroua hunger — 
And then, 0 Terrible, with torrifle 
clash your tliundcr descends”. 

And also in another poem — 

“Whom do you blame, brothers ? 

Row your heads down 1 
The sin has been yours and ours. 

The heat growing in the heart of God 
for ages — 

The cowardice of the weak, the 
arrogance of the strong, tJie greed 
of fat prosperity, 

The rancour of the wronged, pride of 
race, and insult to man— 
Has burst God’s peace, raging in storm.” 

(frtiiNGatfimng) 

I have finally said, Tliey ask roc to call a 
conference but what power can a conference have, 
what scope ?— how far can its feeble voice 
reach ? Is the poet then to bo a loud-speaker 
for newspapers f Read B<Udk<l once again, 
perhaps you have forgotten those poems. If 
you liad not, you would agree tliat to issue one's 
finished expression in diluted form, is a crime 
against literature. 


Postenpt 

Since writing tiie above, I have read Sir 
Norman Angell’s comment m Tune and Tufe on 
the present situation. 


Lord Halifax, he Bays, referred last week to 
Groat Britain's war aims ; we arc demonstra- 
ling, by word and deed, our will to defend the 
/reborn of nations which arc immediately 
threatened. Eor this reason, we arc ready to 
take tlic side of Boland. If we do not agree to 
inaintam the freedim of other nations, then the 
principle of freedom will be betrayed, and along 
witit It our OW'D freedom. 

Praising this statement of Lord Halifax, 
Sir Norman adds: But this principle of freedom 
which has been attacked m Poland was also 
attacked in jfauchuria, Abyssinia, Cliina, Spain 
and Czechoslovakia. In regard to all tliosc 
countries, however. Great Britain betrayed by 
word and deed their responsibility to protect 
them. ' 

Do go through the whole of Sir Norman’s 
discussion. One more proof of the difTcrence 
tliat lies between the little and the great 
Englishman. When the diminutive variety sits 
on a high pedestal and rules, not only is that 
country's glory shed but its self-interest vitally 
injured. 

Some bints contained in Sir Norman’s 
article alarmed me. Rumour is rifo in different 
quarters, he said, that since Japan has lost 
faith in Germany, Great Britain should at once 
make it up with Japan and push China to the 
wall. Says Sir Norman, “ Now to sacrifice 
China to Japan would be to revert to appease- 
ment in its most evil form. And we arc in 
danger of domg it from sheer moral obtuseness. ” 

We in India can add that, if groups of 
English people want now to establish eafe 
fneiidly relations with Japan, we shall know 
then fo what depths the nation’s self-respect 
has sunk. 

2811i September, 1939 




THE HITLER WAR 
By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


My usual monthly article did not appear last 
month owing to the general upset caused by 
the beginning of the War. It was considered 
advisable by the powers that be that all who 
could conveniently carry on their business out- 
side of London should do so. It seemed to me 
that there was no compelling necessity for me 
to travel backwards, and forwards doing about 
a hundred miles a day of motor and railway 
travelling when I could with little inconvenience 
carrj' on as well from my hou«e in the country. 
I therefore evacuated my office and, out of the 
smoke and grime of London, I can work 
Rmongst pine trees and flowers in a delightful 
atmosphere of peace and quiet Here one has 
the greatest difficulty m realising that there is 
a war on, nor do the veiy scanty and uninforma- 
tive bulletins issued by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion (so-called), or even by the French High 
Command, bring us much nearer to such a 
realisation. 

From where I write it is easy to run up to 
London as occasion requires and there, in 
contradistinction to here, one can see the 
changes that war has brought. For years we 
have been accustomed to regard London as a 
city set apart, a city to which all the various 
streams of British life converge — a city there- 
fore tliat always bears the face of prosperity 
— but because of this special destiny one 
which in no wav reflects the general state of 
the commonwealth It was pre-eminently the 
great consumer, the great spender But now 

this changed. "Weahh and faeViion, where 
it still remains, has gone into uniform. The 
cliildrcn and their teachers and ven’ often their 
mothers too have gone away. TiTumbers of 
Government departments, head offices of com- 
panies and large bu'iness and so on, which 
could function ju«t as well el«ewhcrc, have 
foAowed them. Numbers upon numbers of 
private individuals of independent means — 
and such people gTa^^^ate toward* Ixmdon. 
r«peciallv in the winter — have given up their 
London horne*. The result of all this is that 
liOndon, which a year or two ago seemed a 
million mile® removed from the depressed areas, 
hn« at time® all the air now of «ucH a lo®t area. 
Sandbag® arc in evidence everjTrherc. During 


the last war the Horse Guards on duty in 
A\nutehall were always mounted on their 
wonderful horses and arrayed m their resplen- 
dent uniforms. Now’ the horses have dis- 
appeared and the Guards themselves are in 
khaki with “tin” helmets and on foot. Many 
Banks and Shipping Offices have had their 
windows taken out and are boarded up. London, 
ID fact, looks as if it were in splints. And 
overhead, and all around, and always over 
strategic spots, a vast number of silvery senti- 
nel balloons. . . Wliercvcr you go you see an 
arrow on the wall leading you to the nearest 
nir-raid shelter. That certainly is verj’ well 
planned and sign-posted Indeed in large 
shops and department stores the assistants 
assure you that London is the safest place 
there is. . . But wiien. you ask yourself, will 
the raids begin and all this vast preparation 
be put to tlie test? Ought not the raids to 
have begun long ago? Why did we not raid 
Germany as a retaliation for the merciless 
bombing of Warsaw ’ Ought we not to have 
done soTM^ing to draw off the fire from 
Warsaw ? 

People in India, no less than we in England, 
must find it very difficult to form a positive 
opinion as to wffiat is going to happen in 
Europe and how England and France. propo'e 
to influence such happenings But however 
difficult the future, however much our Govern- 
ment and our Ministrj* of Information con- 
trive to leave us in the dark, one filing I can 
'•ay qwite dehniVcly. NcrwheTC in Engiand is 
there any feeling of defeatism. We may have 
to get rid of our present leaders before we can 
gel on much faster with the war. But no one 
doubts that we sh.nll win the war — or, to put it 
perhaps a better way, that Hitler will lose the 
war. This may seem a “phony” war to 
-Americans and other neutrals. We may ^ 
talcing a long time to lumber into nctioa. 
fGencral Gamclin, who, it is said, had to scrap 
all his plans becau«c they had been revealed 
to the Russians at (he recent Staff talks in 
Moscow, may have reaeon® for (hi®). But 
there is no doubt whatcv’cr of our determina- 
tion. From (he veo* beginning of thi® war I 
have been struck by the general attitude on 
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llie matter and how strongly it contrasts wHli 
that of 1914. There is no passionate feeling about 
the Germans. No feeling against them at all. 
For one thing, there arc so many of them hcics — 
I have two HI my own house — ns refugees. But 
every one feels that Hitler must be destroyed. 
Tlic general feeling approximates more to that 
of a jury finding a thug guilty. And just as a 
jury knows that it has the support of all law- 
abiding citizens, the general feeling here is that 
there must be sane elements in Gemianj’ as 
anxious as the rest of us to rid their country 
of its evil genius. It is for thi** reason, nioro- 
over, that opinion is growing in England that 
the allies would do well now to make a state- 
ment of their peace aims Hitler must not be 
allowed to derive any support from those who, 
though they loathe ulint he has done to 
Germany and Europe, feel that they must sup- 
port him lest Germany at the end is broken 
by the terms of a vindictive peace settlement. 

If only there ufre a body of opinion m 
Germany strong enough to overthrow Hiller 
and make an honourable peace But, alas, 
though flierc are many reports of unrest in 
Germany, there seems to be httle cohesion 
The German Army, for instance, has often been 
hostile to Hitler, often had its [carim changtHf 
One leader, it will be remembered, has re- 
cently been murdered in Poland by the Nnzis 
But the Army none the less has its own brand 
of imperialism It is said to be pan*Gerro.an 
and anti'Dntish Is there nc\er to be an 
end of German expansionism ? 1 bnve heard 
it said that expansionism is a German mama, 
tlmt German socialists, tliat Pn«tor NiemoUer 
even, though they arc opro«od to Hitler and 
all his methods, have the “Deutschland uber 
allcs” bug. Perhaps it is because they arc so 
young a people It is not a hundred years 
since the German Empire was forged into a 
unity by Prussia. To a new people, it seems, 
greatness c.sn onl}’ mean conijiiest (As h.is 
been the ease with the new Italy, although the 
Italian temperament hao not been able to stay 
the course). . And only a nen people eouM 
imagine, as the Germans seem to imagine, that 
Britain and France, after giving a guarantee 
to Poland, could abandon Poland to her fate 
simply because they b.*u] not been able to 
succour her in time. 

At the moment of writing Germany and 
Russia have just issued their /.amous declara- 
tion. A scrap of paper from the Kremlin is 
the way in wliich one American newspaper dis- 
misses it. Certainly, whatever the outcome of 
tins move may be, this document in it«cM 


strikes anyone who rends it as one of the most 
superficial of uttearances. Does Hitler really 
think that ho can put this pajier lid over tlie 
fire he has made in Europe ? Germany and 
Russia, thev say — in just an over-night visit 
— have setiled all questions arising out of "the 
dissolution of the Polish Stiatc.” In conse- 
tjupnec France and Britain should now liqui- 
date tlicir war against Germany. And if they 
don’t, theirs will be the responsibility for the 

continuation of the war Such a eimplc 

syllogisml But the premise is false. 

The part which Russia is playing in the 
present nnr is of course the preat question- 
mark. No doubt people in India canvas it ns 
much as wc do. Events may prove that 
Russian intervention has been the decisive factor 
in defeating the Nazis, but for the present a 
few general reflections can be made. In the 
first place Russia must bear the responsibility 
for the outbreak of war. IVar no doubt was 
inevitable, but when Russia suddenly announced 
that she had concluded a Non-Aggression Pact 
nitl) Gerro.'iny, announced it while the French 
and British ^elegstions n-ere still in ]\Io»eoTr 
trying to worry a wnj* through to a Peace Alli- 
ance, war from that moment became a certainty 
— and indeed broke out wifhin a few days On 
(be other hand, no doubt, it is .argued that Russia, 
bv this one simple stroke, broke the Bcrlin-Rome- 
Tokio Axis Tins ensured that the coming war 
would be a local n nr and not a world war because 
both Jap.an and Italy were left outside. And 
most import.ant of all. a* this atrangc "co- 
operation” continues, Russia is making her- • 
self a bairicr to German expansion into E.asfcn5 
Europe — thereby destroying ‘ the dream of 
Hiller, and the Kaiser, and Bismatk, that in 
the East tlieir future lies 

Riissi.an intervention li.aS taken suck sur- 
prising forms, has seemed at first glance so 
opposed. to cveiything'that they have hitherto 
stood for— for 'instance, it is somewhat of a 
shock to find Russia linked with Germany and 
describing themselves ns the "two imperial 
powers”— that even the faithful, the Com- 
munists, have been hard put to it to find a 
rational explanation. S(ccplc-cha?i*7i{; over 
paradoTcs fa the way in vhich one American 
tXBnmcnbxtor has summed it up. But at the 
moment opinion is growing that the Russian 
action 13 after nil directed against Germany; 
tliat Russinn imperialism along the Baltic 
no less than the Riiesian b.arricr along 
tlic Ralkano, is designed not so much ns a carve- 
up of Europe between Germany and Russia as 
A mox'e on the part of Russia to keep Germany 
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in check. Russia, in other words, is playing 
the part she would have played had she come 
into the abortive Peace Bloc — and is playing 
it without bloodshed so far as she is concerned. 
Clever, long-headed, Stalin. . . . 

This reading of Russian intervention may 
prove to be the true one. The first nightmare, 
that Russia and Germany would combine to 
impose a' tyranny from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, may be receding. But democrats must 
not be blamed if at the outset they completely 
misread the Russian intention. The manner 
of the Russian inten-ention was deplorable 
When the heroic Poles were making a last 
desperate stand against the Nazis, Russia came 
m and gave them the knock-out blow. And 
after this Russia proceeded, with Germany, to a 
fourth Partition of Poland. The latest news 
seems to show that Russia intends to include 
in her part mainly the Ukraine and those parts 
on her side of the Curzon line to which perhaps 
she has as good an ethnographical claim as any 
State And if this is real!)’ the ease, the Com- 
munists and others argue, it looks as if Russm 
will waSi her hands of Polish Poland— of the 
German share of Poland — and make no bones 
about it if and when the democracies defeat 
the Nazis and reconstitute a Polish State. 

All this may be true I hop© it is. But 
I don’t see how any democratic people can find 
much to be glad about in Russian methods. 
Russia has undoubtedly a good claim to the 
other half of the tniraine which Poland under 
Pjlsudski forcibly took from her It is not 
leasant though to read of Russian soldiers 
unting Polish landlords as if they were vermin 
and shooting Polish Officers. Can the “liberated” 
territories prosper in the midst of such 
tyrannies 7 The Russian regime has continued 
now for twenty-two years. Yet it still has to 
begin with shooting landlords. It is still not sure 
of itself. Isn’t it time that someone arose in 
Eastern Europe and revived the old doctrine 
that the means is as important as the end 7 
Indeed, it is more important than the end 1 
Since no one can tell which way the world is 
going. 

But supposing Russian intervention is in 
fact sinister. Supposing there really are teeth 
in the German-Russian threat that, since there 
i" no longer any reason for conlinuing the War, 
they will “ consult together should Britain 
and Prance persist in going on with iU Can 
(hey do much d.iraagc to the democratic cause? 
On this subject there is at present much specu- 
lation — and considerable optimism. •Tlie 
German wireless speakers have taken good 


care to point out that they can now get all their 
raw materials from Russia. And of course 
Russia is rich in raw materials though not in 
ev'cry essential one. But on the other hand 
Germany has no money witlv which to pay for 
such imports. She can only pay for them by 
exchanging machinery and manufactured goods. 
And how, jn war-time, can she increase her 
production of such goods — ^with so manj' of her 
workers at the front, with so great a margin 
in her own needs to make up, as a result of the 
French and British blockade ? Another point 
is this. Tile Russians, it is said, hai'e exploited 
those source*^ of raw matenals which lie nearer 
to Germany. Any great increases will have to 
come over miles and miles of railwaj’. And 
Russian transport is extremely limited and 
backward. 

From the foregoing, it wull be deduced that 
we m Britain believe that time is on the side 
of the democracies — and one good reason for this 
lies in our superior economic resources. Wo can 
buy abroad. IVe police the seas. The Nazis 
have no money and, judging from their mad-dog 
acts of piracy at sea, tlie blockade is making 
them frantic. How else can be explained their 
attacks on any shipping they can get hold of, 
c\’cn neutral Swedish shipping carrying car- 
goes to neutral Belgian ports. Not to speak of 
their latest announcement that they will treat 
all British merchant vessels as if they were 
warships. 

The part which the Navy is taking in the 
War is undoubtedly our chiefest pride and 
cause for gratification. Wc hear so much of 
the dilatorj' methods which appear to bo the 
fashion on the Western front— although the 
slr.'itfgy of "masterly imictivity ” is no new 
thing — but we ought rather to consider the 
truly amazing feats of the French and British 
Nanes. Not only have thej’ been destroying 
submarines at the rate of three or so a week, 
they have swept everj' German merchant vessel 
off the seas. And consider how they have 
reduced the toll on British shipping In the 
first week of war, when Germany had time to 
place all her submarines, uc Io=t 55,000 ton«, 
in the second 46, (XX), in the third 21,000 — and 
by the fourth neck the Nn\'y had got this down 
to 9,000. 

All things conridered, it looks a« if this 
War is entering on a new pha'C. Poland, for 
the moment, has gone under. Ru««ia has intcr- 
wned and shot to pieces the Nazi dream of 
expansion in the east. She may have some shot 
for the democracies also, but for tlic moment it 
has turned the Nazis west. Nazis and Russians 
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together fire putting tom-ard nropowla for a 
pence. At the enme tiino the Nniis arc in U»c 
grip ol a fit ot fear anil rutlilcpsnc**. And eo, 
)I the eo*cal!rd pence offer is rejected, enn tcc 
expect Feme clc®pcrntc gnmhlc now 5n the weal 7 
tVcll, India will know of this ns coon ns we do. 

No eooncr \sere the Ilufsinns and Germans 
shnkinp Imnds over tho body of Poland than 
it was mid in Prance, and c«pccinlly by Mmc. 
Tnbouis, Hint famous political prophet, that 
Hitler would turn Germany into n Soviet 
Republic rather than fall into the hands of the 
Allies. 'Hint no doubt was drawing a bow at 
a venture. Put it may prove true and sooner 
than anyone eupposcs, especially if a moderate 
party docs not come into power in Germany 
and make pence while it is still possible to stop 
the rot. As all flm world knows tlic Nfl« 
leaders (with the exception of Hiller him«clf 
ioT whom a violcnV dcti\.h has n\-«ays h«n pre- 
dicted) have built up fortunes abroad against 
the time when they may have to fly the 
country*. But they arc not the only ones who 
are afraid of what is going to happen to them 
Big industrialists arc pelting nnxiou«— 
ly in view of the explosions and sabotage 
reported on all sides, the attempted minp« m 
CzoAo-Slovnkja and Austria— and one of the 
preatest, and one-time fcn'cnt supporter of 
Hitler has already gone while the going is good 
Russian support, tlicy reflect, may save 
Germany from the Allies. But a hat can save 
Germany from revolution 7 How can thc>- 
stop Communist doctrines from ‘cepinp throupli 
when Communist Russia is their new «,av>«mr ’ 
Von Ribbentrop, they see, is summoned to 
Mo«cow nowadays, hist ns in the former days 
the Austrian Chancellor or tho Czech President 
was summoned to Berchtesgaden Germany 
has lost the initiative and they know it At 
any r.ate, that the opinion of S'on P.npcn now 
Nazi Ambassador to Turkey. In the past Von 
Papen has done much of the Nazi underhand 
work. He it was who at the outset of the Nazi 
regime was sent to Rome to lull the Pope (and 
.came home with some kind of sacred cope to 
plen«e the German Catholics). He it was who, 
as Gciroan Ambassador to Austria, turned ftc 
Embassy into the headquarters of the Austrian 
Nazi traitors. He was sent to Turkey to try 
to checkmate the Brilhh negotiations for a 
Turkish Alliance He of all men should know 
when tho game is up And he is said to be the 
most dejected roan in Turkey. Nothing be 
feels can prevent the .spread of Communism 
now in Germany. 


HVJJ. war more than aaytJjing c)'^, tbrowi 
the whole outlook into uiicertuinty. It has 
been defined as the utmost act of force, but I 
w'ouM dcfcribc it as the utmost net of dark- 
iieFS. No one, no nation, can see verj’ far ahead. 
Hi'en if a nation feels fo confident that it can 
ciwsnge victorj’, it cannot cnvi-age the kind 
of world that will be left at the end of war. For 
I feel Oiat one of tbc many decisive 
ebanges that will have to come alxiut, before 
the end is in eight, is a change of our present 
Icailtrj'. They reem in no Innrj* lo pro'-ocute 
this war. Delay, they say, is on our side. It 
13 money that is going to win this war as it won 
tho Inst war. Yc.s, but it is money that bas 
ifi.sde (hi-* war 1 Uc ii/ivc «en aiir [irv'-cnt 
leaders allow the Di“annatnPiit Conference ro 
die on their hands, We have seen them shut 
up tlie Empire m a tariff wall thereby piling a 
tretnendoua spurt to Gcanau, ideas of expan- 
sion in Europe. IVc have seen them let down 
Cliina, Abyssinia and Spain rather than im- 
jKTiI (be “interest” of the British Empire. They 
arc all paying lip-service now to the idea of a 
new order in Europe. But c.nn a bu«mc«sman’B 
Government, led by the principal believer in 
tariffs (which is simply cconomi’c war), draw the 
outlines of the new Europe— persuade the 
various States, at their various levels of deve- 
lopment, that they must not shut themselves 
up behiml tariffs and give rein to economic 
nationalism which always leads on to war ? 
Our blockade may be necessarj’ to win thU war. 
But when war is ended, who is going to rid the 
world of blockade, of tariff psychology 7 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may give the world a lead. 
Some say it is most important that America 
riiould stay out of this war, so that liberal ideas 
may still flourish in the midst of our desolation. 
Well that’s as m-ay be. I have no great faith 
in 'aviours from outside. I Jiope rallicr th.at 
both Germany and Britain may throw up 
somehow men who have an idea of a new and 
federated Europe. 

Months ago I wrote that the United States 
of Europe must eventually be brought about. 
And tms would be merely the preliminary to 
me United States of the world, where there will 
bo no dependent” n-ation-! nnd all will be free 
to work out their own salvation with sudli help 
outside as they may require and request. 
That may be some way off b\it cvcrjdhing is 
working — blindly in most c.aspe— towards it. 
Such an idea keeps one s.inc in tliis mad-world 



ESIERSON AT HARVARD AND IN THE UNITARIAN MINISTRY 

By J T. SUNDERLAND 


Emerson was a graduate of Harvard college, 
of the class of 1821. Though he entered young, 
he had had such excellent preparation in Greek 
and Latin that he was able to read and wntc 
both \Mth considerable case. His acquaintance 
^ith English literature was already wide, and 
during his college course he read extensively tlie 
^orks of the great English, French and German 
authors. Courses in literature and rhetoric he 
enjoyed and excelled in, while mathematics he 
disliked. 

As a student, Emerson was generally liked 
by his fellows and by the professors Tlie 
President (for whom he rendered certain 
regular sen-’ices) became particularly his 
friend. Emerson was described m tho«c days 
ns of a sensitive and retiring nature. 

His talents for writing and for speaking 
were already beginning to manifest themselves 
and he won'tno college prizes for essays and 
one for declamation He w.a® also beginning 
to write poetry and was chosen class poet. 

After graduating from Haix-ard Emerson 
tauglit for a time. In 1823 he began tiic study 
of tlieologj' under the guidance of Dr William 
Ellery Channing. Dr Clianning was one of 
the most eminent of the Boston preachers He 
was the intellectual and spiritual leader of the 
liberal Unitarian wing of the Ckmgregational 
church Emerson’s father w’as a Unitarian 
minister and it was natural that Ralph Waldo, 
in preparing himself for the ministry sliould 
have looked to the leading thinker and preacher 
of the Unitarian movement as his ideal Tlie 
noble and fearless character of this great man 
and his clear and independent thought had an 
important influence upon the youthful Eniereon 
and were a permanent source of inspiration in 
his life and work. 

Thus inspired by the ethically and spiri- 
In.ally rich liberalism of Dr Channing’s 
religious teaching, Emerson entered the 
Unitarian ministrj- in Boston in 1829 For 
nearly three years he wa« p.a'tor of the second 
Unitarian church there. At the end of that 
time he resigneil because of conscientious 
scruples against adminHering the “Com- 
munion ” in the customarj' way. and he ne^cr 
again look a pastorate, though for some years. 


he continued to do occasional preaching in 
neighboring Unitarian pulpits 

In the winter of 1836-7, three years after 
resigning his church, he deli\ered a senes of 
ten lectures in Boston which attracted much 
attention though they were considered by many 
consen-ative critics dangerously lieretical. 

In August, 1837, he delivered an address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard 
on “The American Scholar,” m which he set 
forth Ills philosophy. Lowell speaks of the 
occasion of this lecture as “ an event without 
parellel m our Jiterarj' annals, a scene to be 
always treasured in tlie memory for its pic- 
turesqueness and its inspiration What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what windows 
clustering with eager heads, what grim silence 
of forgone dissent * ” 

The following year Emerson gave at 
Harvard his famous Dmnity School Address. 
The radical religious views he expressed in this 
address caused a break between him and his 
alwio moter It was a clear, outspoken and 
uncompromising statement of his religious 
philosophy and ideals, and proved a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky to the conser%'ative 
element among the professors of Harvard 
Divinity School Rev Henry Ware, junior 
Professor in the Dirinity School, strongly 
dissented from certain of Emerson’s ideas, 
declaring that they appeared to him “ more 
than doubtful, and their prevalence would tend 
to o\-erlhrow the authonty and influence of 
Christianity,” At the same time he took 
pains to speak with great respect of Mr' 
Emerson himself and of "the lofty ideas and 
beautiful images of spiritual life which you 
throw out, and which stir so many souls. ” 

As a matter of fact, the address met with 
more fa\or in the Divinity School than out- 
wardly appeared, while m tlie College proper 
it was received with enthusiasm by not a few 
students and professors. Nevertheless, for some 
years after this the college authorities generally 
were cold toward Emerson; he was not parti- 
cularly welcome at rollcge functions nor was 
he. shown much honour or attention as an 
jtiumnus His criticism oi Edward Everett and 
Daniel Webster, and his sjTnpathy with the 
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ariti-filavcrj' movement ndtk-d to the anttigonji'm 
^\lucll llnn'urd felt toward him. 

Jlowcvcr, cynservfttn’c feeling could not 
l)crmanuilly obscure the greitUio-i of with a 
thinker n? JCmcr>on nnd it was inevitable that 
evcntimUy llar\'iird pliould be jiroud to bcHtowr 
ii])on him some of her highest honore. In 18G7 
lio was made an Ovenieer of the eollegc and 
the degree of Ii.L.D. was conferred upon bun. 
AI-o at lliia time lie nns invited to debvtr 
another Phi Bela Kappa nddre^H, — afterward 
published in Jih volume, “ hiterarj' and Social 
Aims." It lind been almost thirty yearn rince 


Iw bad appeared beforu ns a epeakcr in the 
Ilurt'ard hails. 

^ In 1870 he accepted an invitation to 
deliver a course of fourteen lectures under Uic 
pbdo-ophfcal department of Ifarvard. nicse 
were %\armly received hy both faculty and 
atudenfs. 

It is gratifying that Emerson’s alma mater 
grew into an appreciation of this great alumnus 
during Ins lifetime. Later a iiall of piii]o«ophy 
at Ilarvani nns built in his honor and named 
after him. 


A POF.M 

Bv llABINDnANATIl TAGORE 

Through the troubled hirtory of man 

comes sweeping a blind fury of (Ic^traction 
and the towers <d civilisation topple down to dust. 

In the ciiaos of moral nihilism 

are trampled underfoot by marauders 
the bo«t treasures of Man heroically won 
by the martyrs for ages. 

Come young nations proclaim the fight for freedom, 
raise up tlie banner of Invincible faith. 

Build bridges with your life across the gaping earth 
blasted by hatred, 
and march forward. 

Do not eubinit yourself to carry the burden of insult 
upon your bead, 
kicked by terror, 

and dig not a trench with falsehood and cunning 
to build a Bhcltcr for yout dishonoured manhood; 
offer not tlio weak as saenfiee to the strong 
to <«ave yourself. 





cral Gsmeliti ptcs’ntmg the regimer 



INSIDE THE as. S.R. 

roHiiccn l)a}« Hard 

Uv l*Kor. SlIYAMA CILVR^VX, mji , M sc. (Londou) 

PHLFACE 

It wiih con-iJrrnMr OiCriitljr smi •Itn a liinj: »ai( that I ua4 alile to Cft an fi.dorsoment on my 
t »*” British Inihan (lovrrDmont jirraiitiii^ uio in trwt U S S, R. But liiai tvas Bot the entl of the 

wubitv Alter tsiiiinj* patiently in Teliiin for •ome time and cables to .Moscovr, it was with difficulty 

hat 1 was ciTrn a transit M«a ihrnuRh Rh»* a tto Raku and Lrmngraii to London. I wa< refused the Touri-t 
>/M for which I bad applied criginall, 

, • selecieij a rniite tliroiiRh Ku«»ta which eneWed «ne to sixnd some data in Len’iigTad and Baku. The 

reies of ir<n>it eisa |hr»uph |J. i>. S 11 ate such that « ira\etief ha* to catch the neil available boat or train — 
Bo halts are permitted. 

, 'Jy rniie fr>m India lay through Raluchistau Zaludan. Mcslicd. Tehran and then actors the Elburz to 
‘fle touihern shores uf the Caspian Sea. Th>» va wa. <ts.wsi by a Sosiet Steamer from Bandar I’aWav: to Baku, 
ihi booJ^^ Jelails «I my pnimcy through Daluehisian and Persia are described in detail In the First Part of 


CH \I'TW! { <immg*room witli cJcan white table iincn, good 

Iltb'iv AT L\'sT cutlery and crockcrj’, nnd (lie tabic decorated 

fJlay 23 ] ^ “»fh beauti/ul floncri in vasts coitJd bo meant 

i . ^ for pas'engers travelling in the neighbouring 

nf Rft .• 1 ^ stewardess was in attendance, and 

coviet Socialist llcintlilica. from Iter 1 learnt (hat the room was for the 

mv h about the shifi tr3'***{( •” uh- ol (be crew only and that I was to dme 

ntirl tt IV rntlitr rusly and looked old uj>sUiri> with the upper class passengers, 

ed to h i Evcrvbodv on brord jccm- So I went up the ladder, crossed the loter- 

1 could r^'^* preparing ii'for departure eo that vening open space and mounted the stairs to 
troubf i '* altcnd to me After some the mam deck, from where I found my way to 

knew I came across a ^ailor who the dining-room. Here I metthe Iranian doctor, 

pT. Oennan. lie directed me to III who informed me that they had just finished 

near the stccmgc. tea while 1 was wandering about getting my 

imfur some steps into a smelly and bearings, but he said that he would enquire if 

mdo m' • with 24 bunks arranged some could be served to me then. He knew a 

was ° found. The prevailing colour stewardess who could speak German. She said 

® brown The paint was flaking off tliat I was to dine there and that the dinner 
larf/ k corner was a tap with a would be served at 5-30, hardly half an hour 

arrn Under it. There were no other aftenvards I told her that in that c.asc I did 

^gements for washing and toilet. not require any tea but would be glad to have 

haro r were placed upon one of the a glass of cotd water. 

jj j I was dioappointcd. There was On the table w ere lying carafes full of luke- 

_ . a inattrc's on it, just a wooden plank w’arm water, so she brought me a glas^ of cold 
I jnteci dark brown. After tlic customs and water from the refrigerator, 
th ashore I was rather tired and felt I had met this doctor in Tehran at the 

“ ^'’P ‘'f refreshing tea to cheer roe French Consulate, where he was getting his visa 
rn about in search of the dining- for France. He was a medical officer in the 

oom lor the Hard Class passengers. From the emplojiuent of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
f^el pamphlets I had learnt th.at I and II and was being sent to Dublin for further studies 
^ ass passengers dine together while the Hard by the Gowmment. He was nceompaaied by 
lass ones hai-c sep.arntc dining arrangements, his wife and child. Now they were going to 
JSear my state room I found an excellent England through the Russia-Berlin route From 
umirig-room Tlie walls were decorated with England they would go on to Ireland, 
the portraits of the leaders of the Russian revo- In the whole ship there were altogether a 
lution and Russian mottoes in white letters on dozen pa-sengers. One of them was in the 
md strips of cloth. It seemed odd that a Tourist class, I alone was in ihe Hard class, and 
66—5 
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the remaining ten wore I Class. Tlie latter 
were mostly foreigners — Sweden in the employ- 
ment of the Iranian Government, who were 
gomg lioine on furlough at its c^spcn'c. 

We sat down to dinner exactly at 5-30. 
The dining-room was bcautilully and taste- 
fully furnished. There were portraits of Lenin, 



Hot«l Label, Bitu 


Stahn and Voro«ilov looking down at us from 
the watU. In 1920 whew I went to England for 
the fir^t (iiiic, we travelled by S S Friednclmvhe, 
a German boat given to tlie P & O. to cope with 
after-war ni«h of passengers from India to 
England In (he dmitig-rnom of that boat our 
jiimIs were sujicm«ed by the portraits of Kai'scj 
William II and Bi«mnrck. 

Tlie food and 8er\’iec were excellent. We 
were sen’ed with Brnseli, chops with potatoes 
and beans, and compote, followed by tea in 
Rlixe-cs without milk, but sugar was proxuled 
Drink« like beer — known as -pitvo in Ro«ian, 
Vodka ami mineral t’odoh had to be paid for 
extra Vadah meant ^ater. When I enquired 
if they had some of it they said "da-ds" I 


could not understand what they meant by 
“ da-ds," but later I learnt that it meant " Yes •” 
in Russian. 

After dinner I went Upto the top deck and 
sat on a wicker lounge chair which w-as lashed 
to the railings. A stifT breeze was blowing, but 
it was not hard enough to whisk away tlie chairs. 
Tlie fasfjfngs too prevented them from rushing 
about the deck when the ship pitched and to«sed. 

We had left Pflhlavi an hour ago but it was 
fctill visible ill the distanec. Towards the west 
the sun was just setting behind the well wooded 
and green covered hills of Caucasia. The 
scenery was just like the one we had encountered 
white going along tlie coast of Mazandran in 
Iran. 

Feeling rather tired I retired early to my 
solitary saloon, of which I was the sole monarch. 
But now I was agreeab)}’ surprised to see a white 
oasis in the middle of the brown de'crt of the 
room A nice and clean bed had been made for 
me on one of the bunks Sheets, pillow cases and 
towels were all snow-wliite. By mistake a long 
table clotb had been supplied instead of a sheet, 
but as it was foldeil double it did pot matter 
much 

I suppose tliat bedding was a special con- 
ces^^on to me. The usual type of passengers 
travelling steerage by this boat, I nm sure, are 
not looked after so well. They haxc pist to pig 
il out on the bore bunks. However, I liai] nil 
the facilities of I Class eteept that I had to 
sleep apart m that dormitorj*. On Russian ^wta 
tlie decks, lounge and smoking rooms arc com- 
mon to all the passengers irrespective of their 
classes of Irax’cl. 

(M.iy 24] 

I had quite n rcricshing sleep. During the 
night I felt some small objects dropping into my 
bed So, I thought th.it even this place was 
not free from bugs and insects But with the 
help of tny electric torch 1 di^coverwl that they 
were not what I was afraid of, but just some 
flakes of paint that had fallen from the ceiling 

I was up at dawn and began a search for 
a lavatory and bath room There were none 
near the Hard ^aloon, so I went up the ladder 
and discovered some filthy hirines and a wash 
basm equally filthy, with n tap of water above 
it I neat up to I Class and u«ed their con- 
veniences. The 1.11)) tub looked rather rudy, 

^ 1 fwur^ some hot water on my bodv with 
tlie help of a mug 

We »r/r neanpg; Bahi and ffte cAaraeiV'/ 
of the land had changed entireh*. The sar« 
barren liiUs and brown desert were once more 
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seen near the coast. I went below and packed 
up in readiness for landing. 

Breakfast was served early and we had 
omelette, sausages, two kinds of cheese, bread, 
butter and tea. Sea air always makes one feel 
very hungry. 

A turn round a promontory and Baku was 
spread out before us m the distance. I had gone 
iipto the pilot’s deck and the view from here 
was tu])erb A forest of derricks above tlic oil 
wells was visible all along the crescent sliaped 
coast. 

^Ye docked at 8-30 A.M , Baku tunc, which 
is half an liour in advance of Tehran tune The 
ship’s clock was shoaing Moscow tunc which 
is one hour behind Baku time. I had set my 
watcii with the ship’s clock, and on siiorc found 
that the tunc as given by the ciKtoms house 
clock was an hour in advance. These different 
times lead to a great deal of confusion. 

Our luggage w'as now brought from our 
cabins and stacked on the deck. Soon we 
docked and a ganwvay connected 
the ship with tho wharf. All of us 
Mere naiting on the deck like sheep 
to be allowed to step ashore. Oui . 
passports -were still ndth the captain 
Soon the police came on board ttic 
ship and went into liis cabin Tiic _ 
passporte were handed over to them 
atid Mere scrutinised by one of the . 
officers Mho tlien handed them ovei 
to another officer on the pier stand- 
ing near the gangnay ^ 

Next, our names Mere called • 
out and Me were permitted to walk 
one bj* one up the gangw.ay — where 
our faces were compared with the 
•passport photographs and M'e were 
permitted to set foot on the Russian 
soil. 

As I put my foot ashore my 
feelings Mere very peculiar and 
mixed. I bad heard and read 
so many tales about Russian atrocities (bat I 
M-as Mondering all the while if I would at all 
be able to leave this country alive A story 
came to my mind which I had heani at 
Pahlavi. 

A family somehow managed to secure pass- 
age on a Russian ship. When thej' reached 
Pahlavi they were not allowed to land as they 
did not po«®ess proper pas«ports and xisa^. 
They had to return to Baku, where too they 
were not permitted to land. 'They went to and 
fro in vain, till in desperation the man pro- 
cured some kerosine oil, sprinkled it upon him- 


self and his family and set the unwanted bodies 
on fire. I M’onder if he and his family M-erc 
allowed admission into the other world without 
a proper death warrant. 

I myself had seen several persons squatting 
round the customs house at Pahlavi. They had 
crossed over from Russia but Mere not permitted 
to get away into the interior of Tram They 
Mere attend Iranians living m Russia who Mere 
being repatriated but had no passports or visas. 
Their cases M’ere under consideration 

Our luggage M’as taken ashore and lo.aded 
on trolleys M'hich were pushed along the rails 
laid on the pier. \Vc M-ere asked to go ahead 
to the customs examination hall. 

A glass-panelled door m as opened by a 
porter and M’e Merc in a large room Mell fur- 
nished with lounge chairs and Persian carpct«. 
The Malls had the usual pictures of the leaders 
of the Russian revolution. Vases full of flowers 
Merc placed upon the tables Ono did not feci 
that one was in a customs hall, but this feeling 


soon disappeared when the actual examination 
b^n. 

I wandered about seeing the luggage of 
the others being inspected. My owti luggage 
had not arrived till then. Soon a w ell dressed 
lady came up to me and a«kcd me first in 
Russian, then in some other language and 
finally in German if I had shown my money and 
valuables to the officers there. I told her that 
tlie traveller’s cheques and the letter of credit 
had been placed in a letter case in one of my 
boxes. She a«kcd me to go back to the pier 
and bring tlio»e things with me. 
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Fortunately my two guitca:?c9 were on llic 
top of the trolley, go I opened one of them ond 
took out the letter of credit and travellers’ 
cheque-, clo'ctl the bov once more nml hurried 
back to the hall. 

The money was counted and entries were 
made on the paggport and on duplicate sheets 
of paper, one of which was Riven to me. I 
was askwl to be verj* careful of this paper as 
it was to be shown at the e\>t frontier before 
I could be permitted to take awaj' the balance 
with me. 1 was also asked if 1 had any Rold 
or jewelled ornaments like ring*, etc I had 
none and said so 

I noticed that the others,, mostly ladies, had 
to take off their ring*, b.anglcs, necklace? and 
ear-rings, which were c\amincd and apprni'Cil 
by the officials Gold and jewelled watches, 
cameras and binoculars had their turn al>o 
The value and descriptions of all such articles 
were also entered on duphcate form* one of 
which was handed to the ow-ners for careful 
preseiwation 

There was a restaurant and h.ar on one 
side of the hall I was feeling rather tiun-ty 
and had no So\ict money, so I enquired if 1 
covdd change my money there I was directed 
to the ^change bureau in the same hall. The 
current rates of evehange were po<ted on its 
window. There were no quotation* for Indian 
Hupecs, but Iranian Rials were quoted I 
exchanged 65 Rials and was given 18 Roubles 
ond four Kopeks for it The exchange worked 
out at nine pence a Rouble, or eleven Kopeks 
a penny. 

I now went to the bar and bought a bottle 
of mineral water for 1 Rouble and 10 Konck* 
Soon my turn for examination came 1 threw 
open the lid of the suitca«es. 1 nex'er keep 
them locked ns usually there is not much to 
steiil and the thieves moreover find no diffi- 
culty in picking open the flimsy locks with 
which the sui'te.nses are ii«u.Tf/y premded T^io 
officials started looking into my luggage All 
the books and papers were taken out and 
minutely examin^ They were puzzled what 
to do with the scaled letters of introduction 
that 1 had for Turkey and Iraq Suddenly 
one of them had a brain wave and a*krt! roc 
whether I was a transit passenger, and on roy 
n«=uring him that I was, he a«kcd me to put 
all the articles that would not be required 
during my journey through Russia m a suit- 
case which would bo lead sc.alrd xrith the 
custom* bouse seal There would be no bother 
about any ewamination as far as that sealed 
case was concerned. 


Now* st.artcd tlic unp.aeking of both the 
c.i*w and their repacking under the eyes of 
the ollicinls, (lie pas-engers and tlie IntourUt 
lady guidem. I «.ae to put luy camera, 

letters and writing ease in-ide the Imx to be 
<caled up. Btiuicul.ars nl-o wouhf have been 
«hut U]». but I had none. 

One of the travcllcrf (old me later that 
some time Kack wlicn lie was cro««ing Rue-in 
for the first time, he too Wiv* advised to have 
Iiis camera and the hinocul.ars sealed up. But 
he m«i«ted on keeping them with him. Some 
time later lie found tiiat both (he .articles were 
stolen from his trunks tliough nothing cl-c was 
touchwl. The police official? and the Infouri«t 
agent* were very sorry for the rnidiap and 
promised to make a search for the culprit. 
IVrhaps if wa* a genuine ca«e of burgl.To'- 

Tlie 8Ui(ca*o was soon packed up, eorilcd 
and lend sealed. I had to pay about a Rouble 
or so for this service. The contents of the 
other ca«e were examined once more verj' 
minutely before the chalk mark w as placed on it. 
Owing to (his packing and repacking I was the 
last p.‘)S«enger to be ex.nininrd The others h.nd 
left for tlie hotel as soon a* (heir examination 
was over All the b.ig* had fags put on tliom 
indicating the nnrabers of the rooms allotted 
lo (heir owners in (he Tnfourist Hotel. 

Tlie Intouri*t guide row asked me for the 
voucher for the railway journey to ^Io8cow^ 
?he said that the Rai)w.ay ticket would be 
icady for me next morning. My pa««porl 
was returned to me after (lie entrance vi-a had 
been stnmj>cd upon it. She now ncked me to • 
accompany her and another passenger, w ho had 
lieen kept back, to the taxi waiting outside. 

My ehnmadans were put in front with the 
dnxer, we all got mtidc and were driven to the 
hotel 

The gate from the cu*tom* house on the 

a llay opened on to one of the main streets of 
le (own Overfo.idcrf tram* and bu?es were 
ru*hing about and car? and pedestrians filled 
up tlie remaining space on the road and the 
footpaths 

After a short drive we stopped inside the 
portico of the newly built Intourist Hotel in 
the Malygin Street. The building i* in the 
modem cubi*l style and looks grand. AVc were 
u«licrcd in ond had to get ourselves registered 
at the Hotel office, where our p.a«jjwts were 
retained. 

I na« now shown to my rooms on the 
second floor. They were plainly but ta«tcfully 
funii«he<l. Immediately on entering from the 
corridor one comes into the ante-room, which 
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contains the wash ba«m ^'ith hot and cold I had. He then said, “I iimte you to lunch 
running water, a targe nardrobe and a chest today at 1-15. IVJjat noiild you hke to eat? 
of drapers. A low table is also placed for a Some chops with peas and potatoes, ch ? ” I 
suitcase. From the ante-room a door leads told him that they would do for me. 
into the bed room whicJi is proi-idcd with a Non one of the Intounst guirles c-ame to us 
bed, table and chair. All neat and clean. The and asked us if wc would like to have a round 
writing table had a telephone, inkstand, pens, of the town before lunch The Swedes declined 
blotting pad and the hotel stationery. From as they Imd been through Baku several times 
this room a huge window opened 
on to a small balcony which 
overlooked a large quadrangle 
with a tennis court m it. 

I unpacked the unsealed 
case and went for a wash and 
brush up to the la^ato^>’ m the 
corridor. Tins too was ^ erj* 
clean and provided with a por- 
celain bath with hot and cold 
water as also some arrangement 
for a shower bath. 

I now went into the lounge 
downstairs, where I w-as informed 
that 1 w'as expected m the 
dining room for breakfast On the 
ship we had a verj' early 
breskfast and so were ready for 
another. 



As EOQn as I entered the 

dining room, the chief waiter 
fhoircd me to a table where I was 

the only occupant He was <Irc??cd m a 
Russian b!ouse-~a white shirt with red cm* 
briodeiy on the cuffs, collars and along the 
side of the buttons, a pair of white trousers, and 
a belt tied round the wai«t of the shirt, which 
had not been tucked inside the trou«ers Tlicrc 
were no slits at the hem of the shirt It w.a? 
all in one piece like a smock 

He wo« a c]c.sn sh-ivcn fellow — even to 
the head — and verj’ humorous lie a®kcd me 
in beautiful but clipped copy-book Engli-h 
what I would be plca«c<l to h.a^c for my 
breakfast, Cafe-.an-lait, tea or chocolate I 
oriJcrcd cafe.au-J.^it I was sen'cd with chvese, 
sau«npcs, bread and butter The bread was 
of two kind' — the u*ual white bread and the 
50-callcd black bread of Russia Tlic latter 
turned out to be the lye bread so very common 
in Sc.andinfuda and Germany where it is known 
as roggen brot. I hke its taste better than 
that of white bread. It is slightly ncidic, 
Siluch makes some people believe that it is 
rancid. Even the freshest lyc bread has this 
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before 2 Agreed to do so with the Iranian 
doctor and his family A taxi was scut for 
and accompanied by the guide wc set out to 
SCO the town 

As a Hard cln«s traveller I was entitled to 
a fau« ride only for the «iRlit-secing trip, hut being 
the only one as well, I had to share the taxi 
with the I class travellers It would have been 
absurd to have provided a whole bus for me 
•alone The guide a^ked us what language we 
would prefer for the description of the sights, 
French. Russian or Turkish T asked her to 
confine herself to French Tfic Iranian ifoctor 
bad Jio choice ns he did not know any of the 
above languages His wife knew some Turkish 
and was able to converse with the guide. I 
explained the latter’s remarks to the iloctor in 
English who m his turn repeated tlicm to his 
wife in Persian. Tlic wife thereupon p.a«'ed 
on her own bits of infonn.ation to the husband 
in Turkish, tvliich wa« (ran«late<l to me in 
English. In this way a quadruple Language 
alliance was C'-tahlishcd an'i wc got on cliccr-. 
fully. 
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more than trcblctl pmeo 1017, when it had 
208,000 fouls. In 103.1, tliia figure swelled lo 
033000. The majority (d people arc Turks. 

It is one of the (ildc>-t and at the same 
time nencst cities of the C/uicflsus. j-'wjwlcd 
by the Arabs in tijc fifth century, the ruins of 
the eastern architecture mingle ftrangcly witli 
the inodcmNtic new npartniont buildings of 
steel and glass. Baku now fcems to combine 
two entirely different cities : the new city with 
its offices, factories, cultural centres, hotels and 
rcstaur.ants; and the old town, walled off from 
the noisy tJioroughfarcs, once Die residence of 
the Shcrvan-Klians. 

Blocks of model apartment hou-es have 
been built for the workers in (he new city, with 
clubs, kindergartens, hospitals. an<l all the 
other es-'cntlals of civilUcd life. Tlierc arc 
museum®, scientific departments ami a univer* 
Bity in tiie new city. 

Pulilic utilities date since the revolution; 
these include in addition lo electric trams and 
a suburban electric railway, water and 
sewerage s^’stems, a gas statjon nn<l central 
heating. 

Baku is a great centre of oil industry. 
Oil fields surround the city. From here a pipe 
line runs right across Tran«caucasia, p.ast Tifiis, 
to Batum on the Black Sea, where it is con- 
nected directly with (he oil tankers winch sail 
from there to all parts of the world 

YYhen Iluseian petrol is sold in any town 
jn India the prices go down ail round by about 
6d per gallon 

yVo first visited the oil fields in tl»c ncjgh- 
ourhood. Curiously enough there was not 
uch stink of the oil, which was oormg out of 
• he soil in many places, making it look black 
All round were huge towers erected above 
the oil wells In this locality all the oil practi- 
cally has been taken out of the earth In some 
places tile engines were still pumping up the 
remains and sending them through pipe lines 
to a central station. 

These oil fields are known as Asamaphtha 
Trams running on this route had the caption 
“ Aiarnaphtha ” on them. We followed the tram 
lines and soon left them to mount up the side 
of a cliff, where we stopped at the highest point 
We got out of the car and stood 8ur\’cying the 
scenery spread out before us Below was the 
forest of the oil towers In the distance was 
spread out tiie Bay of Lenin, in which could be 
seen the pumping tower of an oil boring deep 
under the surface of the sea 

We got into the car once more, passed 
through the boulevard along the sea, and went 
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up nnolher sleep street till we came to B 
beautiful p.irk. There was a fine garden, a 
kiosk, and a band^fand with some benches 
lying nil round it. As it was nearly midday 
everything wnn cJo-«l and only a few persons 
were loitering here and there. The view of the 
town and the tea is superb from here; the for- 
mer smned to be tprcaif out like a enfoured 
limp licfore us. 

The guide witli us wms a young lady tastc- 
fiilly dre-'^d. Slic had a pair of verj' elegant 
shoes on her feet. I asked licr if they were 
made in Ilutsia. She said that they were and 
had co«t her only 400 Rouhles. We exiircp'od 
siirpri«c at the co-tliiiess of the thoes as the 
s.ilitc in Engli‘'h money ««•< about fifteen 
jioimds She noted our wonder am! s-sid tiiat 
the price was not much for her in Iicr money, 
though no tfoubt for us tourists it teemed much. 

By noting (he price tags in the shops an<f 
comparing the prices witli tho'-c nf the ssnic 
articles in England I came to the conclusion that 
the exchange allowed to the traveller* Is aljout 
jth of what it actually ought to be. It is like 
compelling Die Americans to cxcliangc (heir 
money In England and giving fliom only Od. a 
dollar insle.id of four shillings. To the natives 
of England the cost of the articles would not 
seem much but to the Americans cvcr>'thing 
would be very c.r}>cn®ive 

Apparently the motive of the Rus-ians in 
giving such an exchange is to prevent tourist.b 
of moderate means from abroad to move about 
independently. And also to compel them to 
book m advance through the Intourist, which 
charges far less for the same journeys at an 
inclusive rate. However, there seemed to be 
plenty of money in Die country. 

The town of Baku looked neat and clean, 
and the people well-dre®®ed and cheerful. We 
made a round of it and passed by the Club for 
Turkish women, the palace of Khan Ali, the 
nuns of the temple of the fire W’orshippers, 
Muslim mosques and old churches now' used as 
museums AVe were back in the hotel by about 
1-30, when immediately we were asked to go 
up to the dinmg room, as lunch was being 
served 

Our friend the chief waiter turned up with 
a smile and said, “ After an excursion n good 
dinner is welcome” We were served with 
cheese, s.'iiisages, broscli— the Russian cabb.igo 
Boup which tasted very’ nice, chops with peas, 
potatoes and a sauce, compote of fruits, bread 
and butter. A jolly good feed in a countiy 
where 1 had been told people were starving. 

And mind, it was not, as some people had said, • 
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where. Ih Biulnpe-t once we visited « «mple I was hack in the hotel et 9-15 and enquiry 
ol rchtaurants svlierc the Jigcvmcr (Gipsj') when we were to leave for the station. We 
bands provided inu'^ic. They too were playing were ns-jUrtKl that there was no hurry. A luggage 
only the jazz <lancc tunes. l\^ith some difficulty I’an had been tent [or, w’hile we were to go to 


and persuasion they could be induced to enter- 
tain us with real Gipsy and Hungarian music. 

Soon tile prosperous citizens with their 
wives and swectliearts began dropping in. Tlie 
restaurant bccanio crowded and full of gaiety. 
Tlie waiters ni'lied about witlv di'bes j>iletl high 
in their hands. Champagne and drinks littered 
tile tables. Chatter and laughter resounded 
from cverj’ side. The citizens were having the 
time of their lives. 

After dinner I came out on tJie spacious 
balcony of the hotel and looked over the brilliant 
Iigiits of the town. A refreshing breeze from 
the sea was blowing I went out into the street 
and strolled about the promenade which was 
practically deserted by now. Soon the cinemas 
began disgorging their crowds It seemed that 
all Baku was either going to the midnight cafe- 
Tcstaurants or coming out of the cinemas and 
theatres. 

Although the music and gaiety were m full 
swing in the restaurant, on return I went up 
directly to my room for a much needed sleep 

I was pleasantly and agreeably surprised 
with the state of affairs in the USSR They 
have iiad tlietr troubles, no doubt, but are 
getting on splendidly now* 

[May 25] 

After a refreshing sleep during the night I 
was up in good tune, and had a hot bath At 
breakfast, I found that I and the two Swedes 
alone were left. The other tourists wJio had 
travelled with us on the Caspian boat had left 
for Shepektova cn route to Berlin They were 
('Corted by a buxom lady interpreter of the In- 
tounst who was to accompany them right (hroiigli 
Russna to the frontier 

When the breakfast was o^ cr ttse chief w alter 
a'kcd for a breakfast coupon, but as I had only 
one 'Ct of coupons for Baku none were left He 
then asked me to give him one from the Dimng 
Cur folder for meals on the w ay The Intounst 
guide told me not to do so but stick to the 
coupons as I would require them in the nay 

The train was due to leave at 10-13 A , 
so I wandered once more about the town On 
turning a corner I saw a pretty sight — a squad 
of young toddlers, about three to four years old, 
walking bj' in eliarge of a nurse They were 
prettily drc'sed and were very neat and clean 
Later I learnt that they belonged to a creche 
maintained by the Government and were out 
for their morning constituticnal. 


the station in a taxi. In the hotel office 1 was 
given iny railway ticket upto Moscow, berth 
rci-crvation card and a tiekel for bedding for 
the journey. 

I asked tlicm if they had received permis- 
sion for me to slop at Moscow for a couple of 
days instead of spending all tlie four days in 
Ijcningrad They had received no such iutimfl- 
tion from Moscow, the>’ said, nor had the Tcliraa 
or Paidavi offices informed them of uiy request. 

However, fliey assured roe that a telegram 
would be sent to Moscow, and in case of anj' 
difficulty I should ask the agents of the In- 
tourUts who would meet me at the Moscow 
station to take me to their headquarters where 
cveiything. they were sure, would be arranged 
to my satisfaction 

W'e walked about the protico but there was 
no sign cither of the taxi or of the luggage van. 

It was now 10-30 by tlie Intourist clock. The 
guide assured us that t)ic train would not Jea>e 
Without us fbere was no need to worry. At 
last the cars turned up and wc left for the sta- 
tion It turned out to be built on a lavisli 
scale. Wc were ushered into the I Class wait- 
ing room which looked like any well furnished 
drawing room It had carpet«, bear skins, pic- 
tures, etc. Our luggage was brought in also. 
The tram was waiting on the phatform, where 
it had arrived from Batum uto Tiflis about half 
an hour ago 

From the station clock I discovered that 
the railway time being Moscow time was an 
hour behind B.aku time So there was no hurry. 
This aceounted for the guide not being worried 
about our arming late at the station. 

She now went out to find our berths in the 
tiain I was travelling Hard class while the 
Swedes were I Class. Their sleeping car was 
nglit at the end of the train. My seat was 
ncaily in the middle m car number seven. A 
porter picked uj) mj* suitcases, and preceded by 
tlie guide 1 went out of the waiting room. I 
looked about me with a natural curiosity. I 
had read much about the Russian railways and 
seen many pictures of them. The carriages 
were green in colour and the roofs were all 
clo!K?ly interspcrsctl with conical chimneys at 
tlie top, winch made them look like hedge-hogs. 
There was a huge crowd on the platform 

Carriage number 7 was soon found and wc 
went down the corridor till we c-ame to berth 
number 24 nearly in its middle The compart- 
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ment had six berths and mine happened to be 
an upper bunk. It was crowded with passen- 
gers and their friends who had come to see them 
off. My luggage w-as placed on the bunk alloted 
to me — a bare wooden plank, and the conductor, 
after being unearthea by the guide, was told 
to look well after me There was nobody in 
the compartment who could understand or speak 
any of the languages that I knew 

She then said goodbye to me and went to 
look after the Swedes and escort them to their 
carriage. I sat down on a seat and took stock 
of the persons in the compartment. Outside the 
vendors were running about from window to 
window with foodstufe, which w’ere bemg pur- 
chased in good quantities by the travellers. A 
gong was sounded and the tram got ready to 
depart. There was an old lady in my compart- 


ment and a young man was kissing her goodbye. 
He looked at me sheepishly with moisture in 
his eyes, and said, “ Maman.” He and the 
other persons who had come to see their rela- 
tions and friends off now got out of the carriages 
and the train was in motion. 

The windows on the platform side were all 
occupied by passengers waving goodbye to them. 
I sat quietly in my comer watching these fare- 
wdl scenes. So the comrades had after all a 
sentimental and domestic side to their nature I 

The tram gathered speed and w^as soon out 
of the huge station j'ard which was full of loco- 
motives and other rolling stock all kept in a 
clean and workable condition. It was running 
to time It had left the station exactly at 
10-13 AM 

To be continued 


“FOREIGN'’ INDU 
By Professor PRIYARANJAN SEIN. m-* , pjis 


It is an irony of fate that India is not one and 
indivisible. The country has been partitioned 
into British India, Pnncely India, and India 
that belongs neither to the British nor to the 
ftmcgs but to some “ foreign " power I am at 
a losaliow’ to give the last a name, though local 
habitation it possesses, and for want of a belter 
term I may perhaps call it “ foreign ” Indio — 
belonging to a power we consider to be foreign. 
Not that British India is India unqualified; but 
that there exists a remarkable divergence 
between British India and the Indian States,, 
and also between British India and “ foreign ” 
India. The compartments are not exactly water- 
tight, but in a sense may be described as air- 
tight. The Indian National Congress, for 
example, has been understocxl and suffered to 
remain in British India; then, after about half 
a century of its creation, the principles have 
to be preached de novo in Pnncely India The 
ideology there is different, and the development 
of the people has been equally different. 

A section of “ foreign ” India, Portuguese 
India, has far-reaching historical associations. 
Writers on modem India are necessarily struck 
with the deep influence which the AVest has 
exercised on it; the study of modem India from 
any viewpoint — art, literature, society, archi- 
tecture, etc., — i« bound to a large extent to be 
the study of western influence in it. And such 
western influence is associated with the story 
of Va«co d.i Gama's exploration and discovery 
of a direct route to India. It is in this sense 
that We may say that Calicut and CwWn played 
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an important part in matters concerning Bengal 
and Assam in the sixteenth century, and though 
we may be indifferent to modern Portugal and 
Its economic recovery, we cannot afford to ignore 
the historical past when Portugal introduced 
or induced other European nations to come into 
direct contact with India for reasons of com- 
merce. 

That historical past has left a material 
legacy — I refer to Goa, Daman, Diu, which 
make up altogether 1,460 sq miles Four cen- 
turies of Portuguese occupation of these terri- 
tories have been of late surv’eyed bj’ the Goa 
Congress Committee, and the results issued in 
a brochure through statistics “ compiled from the 
official blue-books ” of Portuguese India. AVc are 
familiar with such topics os “ Poverty and un- 
Brjfjsb Rule is India," and the Indian Ptates 
or Princely India has also come under the pur- 
view of the politician and the legislator. It will 
be interesting to offer or attempt a study in com- 
parison of British and Portuguese India. We 
shall, for obvious reasons, refrain here from that 
attempt and confine ourselves to some of the 
facts and figures quoted in the pamphlet. 

Economic condition, education and popular 
representation in the Government — these are 
generally considered forjudging the progress and 
ciidlisation of a country. Of these the econo- 
mic condition of Portuguese India depends large- 
ly 0*1 foreign trade, for every individual has to 
buy- Rice, the staple food of the inhabitants, 
IS the second most important commodity in im- 
port«; high custom* duties impo«cd by tiie Gov- 
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fnjjjJMit I on of jirijiinry Ijavi* 

rt^uU^^l in outn'le pinxU fUinrM‘5inR BErioil- 
tnral h/i'J artirlt^' vl local f*rwlurtio« 

An oliM fvntinn lirulc in the pamphlet in Uni« 
worthy of careful Cfiffififf/ilkiti ; 
furi'UnM-nUl riuw <.( ili^ f<*.nort{e tuia •>! 
lUi tiM (n U>*- Mit’rtitf fenoitni-v. aoi u* oy 

I’l-^n llif' f»«nMinrnl tliuiii In ou» »fl»- 

ti -n* »n ttf fer prirtJfaWy 

We nre tolil of lui imiHirinnl tTonnime tri-oty 
nuKlnmi nn<l roriugnl roncemmu I’ftrtu- 
RIKH' Imltll whicii WU* URDClI OH tllC 2<ilh 
DfCi’tnhor, 1878 TIih trcjily the trade 

Ixtwien IhirtuRiK'^e and Ilriti'li India from the 
ihitu-, nllowtd the ron«iructit»n of tlic 
Ilnilwny and tin' Harbour at MannaRoa, and 
opeiie*! n ptniHl of relative pro«pcnty for the 
land, irnfortiinntely. the I’ortiiRUe*c Parliament 
revoked thi^ Treaty in 1891, and the dayn ol 
ploom rctunicil n ith redoubled force The Cu«* 
toms lieinR the chief source of revenue, it » 
untvi«c for every civilised Government to nep- 
Icct this particular item; ami if there had been 
any liencfit out of the AnpIo*rortupjese Treaty 
resultinp in the pood of the people of Portupucs? 
India, it would he to (he interest of (he Govern* 
incnt at Goa to PTe«s for its revision Tlie inter- 
est shown by the Government in (he mainecn* 
anec of the Catholic church as "oil as the pro- 
vision for retired officers through generous pen* 
sions may be token for granted, things being 
what they are, de«plte all eriUcism Ic^eUeU 
against them by outside organiMitions or in«ide 
erities. But the income from alrohohc drinks — 
,.ond hi&he«t source of revenue — is a source of 
danger to the Proliibilion programme of tbe 
Indian National Congress Will the influence 
of the environment ultimately tell upon the 
coffers of the Government at Goa, or will pecuni- 
ary interest prevail over the moral ? The ques- 
tion comes up again • Can we think of India 
onl^ in terms of British India 7 

In educational matters, there has been con- 
siderable criticism which seems to be based on 
strong grounds. First of all. the Portuguese 
language is compulsory in the Government 
Bciiools, and even for primary education, wc are 
told, Indian languages are excluded from the 
official institutions Secondly, everything Indian 
is kept out ol the curriculum, so that the success- 
ful student knows nothing about the history and 
geograpliy and the cultural life of India 
Thirdly, students going in for higher studies 
have to join the hledical School of Nova Goa 
where (he teaching has to be through French, 
because “ the Portuguese language possesses no 


frirwiifie hurMurc.” TLo otur :u-(;)cct of the 
lii'itbi r>(ririgue lias ri-ulti-d in the "boli''.aIe 
ilel^rioffllion of (be intclbet of lb'’ jxopb*. In 
fpiti* tif grave pep-irtilioti. Konkani lin« sur* 
tived; it M ifj-trucdie lo know that in the pu-t 
nn (ittetnpt ««■» unde to legi-lule (}i.at e\cryf)ri‘.' 
uouM have to (be i’ortu.luc-e language, 

a«'l u*e h in llie c<Hirsc of three year®, and an 
AfcbW»b«p "cnt Hi far in (be Jdtli ronturj' as 
(« “iirdiiin" thiit the jKOple of Salctlc and 
Hanict tnu»t fenni Portupue«c within a year 
under pniii ol " not l>eing aide to contract iu.at- 
nifiony wilb nny iinti nr woman nfio might not 
know or not make u-e of and rpeak the Portu- 
gU'«e language " Though Konfcani is (be 
mother-tongue of all Gonn«, and is spoken by 
Hindus Chri-tians and Afabomedans, it is not 
tnugiit in the school*. 

TliAt cml right* should t>o treated with 
scanty respect rcadilv follows from the silua- 
lion detail^] above. It was considered subver- 
sne propagand.i some time ago for ofDciaU to 
greet Pandit Jnwafiarlal. The Government 
Council is a purely advisory body, we arc told, 
and power is concentrated in the hands of (he 
oflicial* The Colonial Minister in Portugal 
*upefvi«es (he administration, and the Gen'emor- 
Cenera) at Nova Goa preside.* cr\‘er tbe Council 
"hich fon'isW of four official members, three 
members nom!D 0 (c<l by the Governor and five 
elected by (he board of directors of a'isociations 
recognwed by the Government or by the forty 
highest (.ix-payer*. 

Mahatmaji had been very cautious about 
mterfenng in the adminietration of the Indian 
States Time and again proposals for more 
active co-operation bctivecn the Stales and 
British India "ere turned down. But the de- 
mands from the States people have been insistent 
and they have met with some response from the 
JeadeiB of tbe Indian National Congress. One 
wonders if the Indian National Congress at Goa 

Pninhay Plraneb as Av tk» i«v 

churc on which the present criticism is ground^) 
will succeed in cementing tbe natural bond 
between the people of Goa numbering about 
6 lakhs and the Indians who live outside Portu- 
guese territop’. That success depends both on 
the Indian National Congress and the people of 
Porti^ese India; but if India is really one and 
indivisible, the problem should not be too difii- 
cuU for solution. Here there is no scope for any 
appeal to “Paramount" power ns in the 
case of Princely India, but the moral and spiri- 
tual forces which govern the struggle for free- 
dom in British India may be expected to prove 
im-ineible in cveiy field of operation. 



CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF THE ORISSA STATES 

A Criticism of the Findings of the Orissa Slates Enquiry Committee 
By RONENDRA PROTAP SINGH DEO, b.a., b.l. 


To arrive at a correct decision regarding 
the present constitutional position of the Orissa 
States, it IS essential that the history of each 
indindual State or group of States should be 
properly considered It is irell knovrn to all 
students of history that conditions in different 
States differ and that historical truth can never 
be arrived at by generalizations based on the 
history of any one State or group of States. 
This IS as true of the Orissa States as of any 
other part of India. 

The 26 States irhich rrere formerly known 
as the Orissa States, we can dmde broadly into 
at least three different groups* — (1) The Sam- 
balpur Group, (2) The Cuttack Group and (3) 
The Singhbhum Group The history of the 
different groups differs from each other m many 
respects, and consequently any correct ffndmgs 
cannot be arrived at unless the circumstances of 
each group are properly considered. Genera- 
lizations based on the findings on any one group 
are bound to be incorrect The Cmssa Slates 
Enquirj* Committee has, however, based its con- 
clusions purely on the incorrect findings on 
only one group of States, i e , the Cuttack Group. 

Before we proceed with the consideration of 
the history of these States, it is also necessary 
to remember that for the purpose of a correct 
appreciation of the present constitutional status 
of the States, it is not nece-sarj* to go into the 
ancient past historj- of the States in detaM, but it 
is sufficient oniy to consider the bistoiy iroro tW 
time these Slates came into relationship with the 
British Government; for. the present constitu- 
tional status of these States is based on their 
political status ins-a-\’is the British Government. 
The present status of the States starts from the 
d.ate of the British connection and the indepen- 
dence of a State confirmed by the British con- 
nection, effectively nullifies the former depen- 
dency of that State upon another State Whether 
or not the«e were the results of historical 
accidents is beside the point and cannot alter the 
pa«ition. The former dependence of Pal-I>Qliara 
upon the State of Keonjhar or of Atbmallik 
upon B.audh or the former dependence of 
Gansrpur, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Rairakhol, 
Khanar, Borasambar, Phuljhar and Bendra- 


nawagarh, etc , upon Patna and Sambalpur, or 
of Kharsawan upon Seraikella does not now 
stand in the way of Pal-Lahara, Athmallik, 
Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Rairakhol 
and Kharsawan from being recognized as 
separate States. The attitude of the officers of 
the British Government also confirms this view. 

“5 Wliatewr may hare been ibe relatire positions 
beld by tbe different Giiefs originally in their state of 
dependency to Sambalpur and Patna, it is clear that 
from official records in book styled “ Treaties, Engage- 
ments and SuDsuds Indian ” that on tbe cession of ibe«a 
two dominant powers to tbe 6r U<h GoTenmeDt escb 
other Slate was separately acknowledged as a Tributary 
Mahal attached to Ranchi and they began at once to be 
treated pel tically as Stales banng independent judicial 
and genera] idm u^DatiTe powers subject to Briti'h 
«upeT»i«ioD and eontrol " 

“6 In recommending therefore that they should be 
regarded ss supenor to ^mindars of tbe ordinary des- 
cription and that they should as a mark of di<Unciioa 
from the latter receive especial Sunnuds of a h'gber 
stamp. I do sot take a retrospectiee new of their primitive 
stains, but considered tbst only which tbe Coeemment 
bad confirmed to them as independent Tributary Chiefs...” 
(Tide letter Ko. 301. dated tbe 20th May, 1863, from 
Deputy Commissioner, Samhalpor, to the Commissioner, 
Cbatti-girh.) 

It will therefore serve no useful purpose to 
delve into past history. We should therefore 
confine our discussion to only such broad 
aspects of past history which bad any bearing 
on or in any way influenced the British 
connection. 

Let \vs now pToceed to conaidei tbe briei 
history of the different groups of States : 

(1) The Sambalpvr Group . — TTie follow- 
ing States belong to this Group, — Patna, 
Sonepur, Bamra. Gangpur, Bonai, Rairakhol 
(Baudh, Athmallik) and Kalahandi. Of these, 
Kalahandi has a separate history, but is in- 
cluded in this group owing to its long and close 
connection. Baudh and Athmallik were trans- 
ferred to Cuttack in 1837. All the other States 
of this group together with certain other 
Gurhjats which are included in the C.P. States 
and some others which have now become lamin- 
daries in Briti«h India, “were at first indepen- 
dent, but were sub'equently held in Eubordina- 
tion to the JIaharaja of Patna, the most power- 
ful of their number. In later times he was 
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compcllod to shfire this supremacy with the 
Maharaja of Sarahalpur." {Vide Aitchison'* 
Treofics, Engagements and Sanads). In 1765, 
these territories fell under the dominion of the 
Marliattas who continued to exact an irregular 
tribute from them until 1803. 

The status of all these States was that of 
autonomous States uith full internal so\'erciRnty, 
paying only an irregular tribute to the Mar- 
hattas, while before the Marhattas they were 
paying that tribute to Patna and Sambalpur and 
all were members of the Atharagarh confederacy 
under those two States. 

"Hie Stales row known as Gurbjats were formed 
into a clasier by the Mahaiajas of Patna and the Rajas 
of Sambalpur, in some eases by concpiest and in others 
by consent of the Chiefs, the obieet being apparently to 
eecute power and influence to the principal State, and 
to give prerteeiioa and aecuntr to tie sraaUer ones by 
reason of the comhmation." (Vtde letter No 1401 of 
1867, deled 26th June, 1867, from Capt. A. B. Cumber- 
iege, Deputy Cotnmistioner on special duty, Sambalpnr, 
to the Commissioner, Chaiilsgarh Dmsion.) 

The payment of tribute does not affect the 
intemsl autonomy and soi'creignty of a State 
and in this case the payment of tribute being 
for a limited purpose of protection and security 
the independence of the States had not been 
affected. 

“ Firslly, that for centuries they have held 

independent away m their respective Statee and that though 
tome of them recognize Patni, and othete SambalMr aa 
the paraamunt State, they paid a fixed tribute and were 
united together as a confederation for mutual eupport 
and protection ud that these relations eubsisied without 
interruption until the time that the country was over 
run by the Marhattas, (who) even in most cases were 
satisfied with (he same tribute . ...TTuediy, that they 
ave always understood and been led to bebeve that they 
flood in the same position with regard to the BnUsb 
Government as they did to the Native paramount powers, 
that is, not aa mere subordinate landholders like the 
Khalaa Zamindars . " and " though conipieced by the 
Chowhans these Gond Chiefs were seldom niele«ied or 
interfered witli ..so tong, therefore, as they recogomed 
the paramount power by the payment of a small tribute. 
t/rtj' fivev imfterwrsir ijxtffe /irAponAnTi.* ” {J'ii/e nhe ttate 
letter refened to above, paras IS and 22. respectively) 

It 15 thus clear that these States were auto- 
nomous States till 1803 and by accepting the 
assurance of protection and as a result of en- 
gagements entered into with the British Govern- 
ment nothing more was transferred by them 
than the allegiance which they formerly owed 
(0 Patna and Sambalpur It was under the 
following circumstances that these States receiv- 
ed assuranees of protection from the British 
Government. In 1803. when the ^larhalta War 
was going on the commissioners for the affairs 
at Chittack and Col Broughton entered into 
negotiations with the Rulers of the Orissa States. 


These negotintiona were in various gtagea when 
the Treaty of Deogaum was signed. 

In the letter from tlie Commissioner at 
Cuttack to the Resident at Nagpur, dated IStb 
November, 18W, it was stated : 

"At >n early period of our eitsbiisbment io ibe 
Proritiee a! Cuttack, the Comtngndioe O&eer cranamitted 
to (he Rajtt of Sambalpur and Sonepur offera of the 
aame advantagroua lemu for the Ixanafer of Ihrir aUegi- 
aoce at ihoie embraced by the Raja of Baodh. namely, 
a promise never to demand tribute from them further 
than five gold Muhuia annually by way of acknowledg- 
ment of their aubmiaaioo." 

Tliesc States having received assurances of 
British protection, made common cause with 
the British Government against the Marhattas. 
The States of Sonepur, Baudh and AthmsUik 
received promise of permanent protection both 
from Lt -Col. Broughton and also from the Com- 
missioners at Cuttack, while Rairakliol, Bamra, 
Bonai, Gangpur and Patna received similar 
assurances of protection from Lt.-Col. Broughton. 
(Vide letter, dated 28th January', 18CW, from 
Lt -Col. C. S. Broughton to the Secretary’, Gov- 
ernment of India.) 

"These perzeu btnog rreeived ^itire uiur«nec« 
ef pToteciioD and of esemption from the opprettfve con. 
tro) ef the authority of the Muhaitas, io the name of the 
Bntiab OoverameDt aad cenSding fo (he alaceritr and 
realization of tboae aaaorancea, thoae periona hare united 
aa in a common rauie with the BritUh Gorarnaest sgaiaat 
the Marhaita pov>er." (Fide para 39, letter, dated 4ih 
MarcK 1904 from Secretary to Government of India to 
Hon'ble Majot-CeneraJ Welleatey.) 

Article 10 of the Treaty’ of Deogaum re- 
quired that the Rajah of Berar would confirm the 
treaty engagements entered into by the British 
Government with the Tributary Ciiiefs and 
Rajas. The Raja of Berar, however, was un- 
willing to sign the list and made various pre- 
texts and excuses Lord Wellesley, who was the 
Governor-General, however, decided after the 
fullest inquiry that all the Orissa States (ex- 
cluding the Smghbhum States, whicli were not 
tributaries fo the Afar/iaffas and ffierefbre were 
not mthm the scope of the Treaty’ of Deogaum, 
and also excluding Kalahandi, which, though a 
tnbutary of the Maharattas was excluded from 
the scope of the treaty as no engage- 
ment had been entered into with it and the 
British at the time) nere covered by Art. 10 
of the IVeaty' and that the British Government 
had pledged its faith to protect those States 
thou^i written engagements had not been exe- 
cuted by all the States on the date the Treaty 
of Deogaum was signed 

The reasons which led the Governor- 
General to come to the above conclusion were 
stated in the Government of India Secretary's 
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letter, dated 4th of hlarch, 18&4, to Hon’ble 
ilajor-General Wellesleyi in para 14 which reads 
as follows : 

, . . . It is not necessary to tlie validity of an 
engagement that a treaty should have been formally 
executed between the parties, but it is necessary that 
both parties should have concurred In certain reciprocal 
obligations and that satisfactory evidence exist of such 
a contract . . . 

The relation that was established between 
these States and the British Government was jn 
the nature of a “contract” giving rise to “cer- 
tain reciprocal obligations.” This, it should be 
remembered, was in the nature of bilateral agree- 
ments. On the one side the States transferred 
their allegiance and on the other the British 
Government pledged their vord to give protec- 
tion. 

** No concession on the part of those Queftains was 
required as the condition of our protection excepting their 
consent to the payment of the ineoasiderable sum of 5 
<^ld Mohurs as an acknowledgment of that relation 
which It was the express object of their soUcttation to bo 
placed with respect to the Btiush Govemmeot.” iVtd« 
letter referred to above). 

There can be no doubt that these States 
came into relationship with the British Govern- 
ment as autonomous and independent States and 
that it was also the intention of the British Gov- 
«rnment to respect that autonomy. This will be 
abundantly clear from the following additional 
facts. In para 41 of the letter referred to above 
it was stated : 

“In adopting that resolution, the object of ihe 
■Governor General m Council is limited to the preserva- 
tion of the public faith. His ^celleccy m Council is 
desirous neither of e<tablufaiDg the BnUsb authority 
within the territory to be separated from the dominion 
■of Berar by the operation of (he lOtb Article of the 
Treaty of Deogaum nor of deriving any Inbote of revenue 
from that territory.” 

It was afeo stated m the same fetter that 
the motive of the British Gotemment in giving 
permanent protection to the States was “ wholly 
disinterested” and originated “exclusively in an 
anxious desire on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to maintain the obligations of its public 
faith.” Mr. Elphmstone, the Resident at Nag- 
pur, was also instructed to inform His Highness 
the Rajah of Berar that “ it is not the intention 
'of the British Government to exercise any autho- 
rity over them.” “The Rajah of Berar must 
also be satisfied that the British Government 
has no intention to establish its authority within 
those Provinces, or to derive any tribute or re- 
venue from them ” Lt.-Col. Broughton was also 
instructed on the 23rd November, 1S04. to inform 
■the Ranee of Sainbalpur, Rajah of Patna and 


others who had been placed under the protec- 
tion of the British Government by the opera- 
tion of Art. 10 of the Treaty of Deogaum : 

. That it is not however the intention of the 
British Government to introduce into their territories the 
British laws and regulations nor to require from them the 
payment of any revenue nor to interfere in any respect 
with the internal management of their lemtones.. 

The subsequent historj- of the relationship 
of these States with the British Government is, 
however, m sad contrast to the intentions of 
Lord Wellesley and is a sad lapse on the part 
of the British Government from its fame for 
justice and fairplay. The few extracts quoted 
above from the Government’s oi&cial correspond- 
ence of the time leaves no room for doubt re- 
garding the autonomous position of the States 
and the bilateral and binding nature of the 
agreements between tliem and the British Gov- 
ernment Yet with the changes of policies from 
time to time, encroachment on the internal 
sovereignty and autonomy of these States took 
place by unilateral action on the part of the 
British Government in direct contravention of 
the solemn pledges given and against the con- 
tractual nature of the original relationship. 

Being placed in relationship with different 
local authorities at different times these States 
received vaiying kinds of treatment according 
to the different policies followed by the various 
authonties and the vagaries of the local officers. 

The first encroachment upon the autonomy 
of the States occurred when attempts v ere made 
by the local authorities by the imposition of 
rules to curtail the criminal jurisdiction of the 
States, ID direct contravention of the assurance 
not to “interfere in any respect m the internal 
management of their terntones ” This uni- 
lateral action was clearly unjustified and was 
resisted by the Rulers and in practice these im- 
posed rules were not afwa>s ibffowed by them. 

The second important departure of the 
Goxemment from previous assurances was the 
imposition of tribute against the oft-repeated 
assurances not to demand any tribute or revenue 
from these States beyond 5 gold mohurs in 
acknowledgment of their allegiance. Subse- 
quently. even when, after prolonged inquiry, re- 
vised Sanads were granted to some of these 
States in 1867 to remove some of the unauthoriz- 
ed encroachments on their powers, the Govern- 
ment insisted on inserting a clause making the 
tribute liable to periodical revision in spite of the 
protest of the Rulers, which was strongly sup- 
ported by the local Government officers. 

The Goverament divided the States and 
Zamindartes into feudatorj’ and non-feudatory 
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“The independent Raja of Koonjur is a renter of 
part of the Mogbulbundi territory in Cuttack." {Vide 
letter dated 19th January, 18M from Lt-Col. G. Haicourt, 
commanding in Cuttack). “And the Comt&i&sionera 
positively state that so far as regards the district of 
Koonjur, the Rajah was entirely independent of the Gor- 
emment of Berar." O'ide letter dated 4th March, ISM 
from Secretary to Government of India to Honlile Major 
General "Wellesley, para 22.) 

Leaving apart the status of the different 
States before the British connection, ^ which 
as stated before does not have anj’ practical 
bearing on the present status of the States, it 
is clear that the States of the Cuttack Group 
also entered into bilateral engagements with 
the British Government and were recognized as 
autonomous States. 

The subsequent history of tliis group also 
shous the same sad tendency for local Govern- 
ment Officers to encroach upon the rights of 
the States beyond the terms and conditions of 
the original relationship, as we have already 
seen m the case of the Sambalpur Group of 
States. As already remarked, however, there 
were variations in the treatment accorded to 
different States according to local circums- 
tances, and though this group was lucliy enough 
to escape any considerable enhancement of 
tribute, thej' were subjected to various other 
kinds of interferences in their internal affairs 
at different times. Efforts were made to 
curtail the criminal powers and by subsequent 
Sanads to impose various other kinds of res- 
trictions. Being under a different local 
Government, these States were also not 
fortunate enough to get even partial justice by 
removal of some of the unjustiOable encroach- 
ments on their rights, as some of the Sambalpur 
Group did by the Sanads of 1867. 

It would be clear from the historj- of these 
a\so ttiaV Vne encroachments on their 
powers due to the tendency on the part of 
local provincial officers to try to absorb the 
Slates mto British India and treat them as 
parts of British India were incompatible with 
the original relationship with the BritUti 
Government and their original autonomous 
position. Tlie subsequent restoration of the 
status by the new Sanads of 1937 and removal 
of the restrictions, was therefore an act of 
jurticc and was not the result of ai^' c%*il 
Imperial polic>‘. 

Since the Committee have laid much 
stress on the opinion of local provindal 
officers recarding the status of the«e States in 
their attempt to make out a c,asc for absorp- 
tion of the States into British India, it ia 


necessary to make a few observations on that 

point. 

The tendency on the part of officers of 
local provincial Government*’ to subordinate 
the interests of the States to those of provinces 
is not surprising It is only natural and it 
arises from ordinary human weakness. It 
would be too much to expect officers interested 
in a provincial Government to give justice to 
the States when the interests of the Province 
clashed with those of the States If, therefore, 
the local officers in Orissa or the officers of the 
Bengal Province were in favour of ab-orbing 
the Cuttack Group of States and treat them 
as parts of British India, or in other words, 
were try'ing to subordinate the interests of the 
States to those of the Province, it was clearlv 
unjustified and opposed to the original status 
of these States and their original relationship 
with the British Government. The Govern- 
ment of India, nho at least were in possession 
of all (he facts of the case, could not aCTco 
with the viens of the Bengal Officers and their 
decision to treat these States not as parts of 
British India was right and just, and was m 
accordance with the original position of these 
States It would not be out of place to men- 
tion here that the unjustifiable and illegal 
imposition of excise dutv by the Bihar and 
Orissa Government on the opium and Ganja 
supplied to the States, thereby indirectly taxing 
State subjects for years and thus taking lacs 
of rupees which should have gone to the States 
is an instance of the subordination of State’s 
interests to Provincial interests. This illegal 
exaction was only remedied when the States 
were taken directly under the Gov’cmmcnt of 
India in 1933. The loss of excise revenue 
caused to Seraikella State by opening excise 
shops in Jamshedpur (within neutral zone) 
and not al’iowing the State to open simitar 
shops on its oivn border to counteract the evil, 
is another instance to the point. 

Two wrongs cannot make a right and the 
wrong opinions of the local officers or the 
unjustifiable encroachments on the rights of 
the States in the past, cannot support a case 
for reduction of their original autonomous 
status to that of Zamindarics Nor can the 
instances of Kanika, Kujang. etc., be of any 
help, as the treatment accorded to them was 
clearly wrong and unjust. If Kanika, Banki, 
Khariar and Boras.amb.sr, etc . have been 
unjurth* treated in the past, can it be reason- 
ably u^cd that the same injustice should be 
done to the cxi'ting State* ? Bccau*e 
Sambalpur. Nagpur, Oudh and Satara, etc. 
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lapsed owing to the policy of Lord Dalhousic, 
will it bo justifiable to apply the same policy 
at the present time? Tliis sort of precedent may 
well suffice for the Inquiry Committee, whose 
avowed object is cfcar ^viien they say; 

“Wa accept the uitit)’ «f lodia as the fuodat&ental 
basis {or any solution, and we rejeet her present diviuoii 
into two artificial units. Any attempted solution which 
Ignores the desire of the people of India to be one unit 
Is foredoomed to failure.” 

But because any solution other than Ihe 
one recommended by the Committee would in 
their opinion be “foredoomed to failure,” and 
because the Committee is not in favour of the 
present division of India into two parts, we 
cannot say Kliat the conclusions of the 
Committee are supported by correct findings. 
Arguments which are not logically sound, but 
are manufactured to support the conclusions 
arrived at by wishful thinking may satisfy 
people of a siirular mentality whose desire is 
to liquidate the States and to e^ropriafe flie 
landlords But they cannot satisfy the logi- 
cally minded people. The truth remains 
that these States entered into relationship witii 
the Briti^ as autonomous States and not as 
Zamindaries. To quote from judments or 
opinions which have been over-ruled, in order 
to strengthen one's argument, is like suggesting 
the hanging of a man on the strength of the 
judgment of a subordinate court which has 
been set aside. 

(3) The Singhbihum Group — ^The States 
of Seraikella and Kharsawan belorig to (his 
group Originally Kharsawan was a main- 
tenance grant of Seraikella and subordinate to 
it, but the British Government treated it as a 
separate State with the concurrence of Serai- 
kelia. “ The Singhbhum country was never 
conquered by the Alarhattas.” (Vtde Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads) These 
States, therefore, did cot come Kite relationship 
with the British Government as a result of the 
treaty of Deogaum. Though these two States 
were recognised as independent of Porahat, no 
formal engagements were entered into with 
them. They had, however, accepts the 
British friendship and co-operated witUi the 
latter during the Marhatta Wars and informally 
accepted the British protection. But in their 
case also unjustifiable enoroadimcnt on tlieir 
powers look place as in the case of the other 
groups These States not having been obtained 
by conquest or by cesaion, but having volun- 
tarily accepted the Briti^i connection, the 
unilnfcral action of the British officers in 
encroaching upon their inherent rights could 


hardly be justified. In their case also justice 
demanded the removal of imposed restrictions. 
It w'ould be clear from the above that these 
States w'cre independent and autonomous 
Siafes at the time they came into relationship 
with the British Government. 

General 

It would be clear from the history of 
the different groups of States, that they were 
originally autonomous States and in many cases 
they came into relationship with the British 
Government on the solemn assurances that no 
revenue or tribute beyond 5 gold mohurs ml) 
be ever demanded from them and that there 
will be no interference in the internal manage- 
ment of their States. It would also be clear 
that in every case unjustifiable encroadiments 
On the rights of the States were made and the 
solemn assurances overlooked. Tliis sUte of 
affairs clearly called for a remedy. The 
Rulers bad always rightly protested against the 
encroachments. In 1930 the Chamber of 
Princes passed the following resolution on the 
subject . 

“(I) ResoJnd tbit (a) chit Cbunher ft of epicioa 
■hat the gram of a Sanad by the Paramount Power eon- 
finning to a Stale a right which ioherently betosged to 
it does nor entitle the ParamouDl Power to claim that 
ti has created that right in the exercise of in para- 
mountcy: (6) that this Chamber, is of opinion that aft 
Sanada itspo’^d by the Paramount Power can supersede 
prrnoosJy existing treaiies or engageiuenis betweeR ii and 
a Slate’’ 

The Government of India acre convinced 
of the justice of the case and appointed Lord . 
Lothian to inquire into Diis question. The 
present Sanad of 1937 was granted as a result 
of that inquiry. 

A review of the history of these States 
leaves no room for doubt that the autonomous • 
and sovereign powers were inherent in the 
States and that the restnetwns on these potters 
had been imposed. The necessity for revising 
the Sanada m 1937 tvas felt not for " raising 
the status of tlie Rulers,” as suggested by the 
Committee. Rather, it was to restore the 
inherent rights of the States. The new Sanads 
clearly recognised thb by ndraiUmg that the 
“restrictions” were to he removed, and not 
stating that extra powers were being granted. 

Tlie revision of the Sanads was felt to be 
necessary due to (1) the realization of the 
Gm'cmment tliat the Sanads in the old form 
requi^ considerable revision both in wording 
and in substance in order to conform to the 
actual nature of the relations subsisting 
between the Government of India and the 
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‘States, (2) for removing the specific restric- 
tions, which were not justified bj’ the onginal 
jelationship, (3) conforming the wordmg and 
conditions of the Sanad to the actual political 
position of the States, (4) removing the 
anomalies which some of the clauses of the 
old Sanads created, and (5) to remedy the 
discrimination in treatment between States of 
similar status. Though the new Sanad places 
the States “ m a position which would be at 
once equitable to them inter se ” and removes 
“ that doubt as to their status w'hich had 
Jormerly existed in the minds of their brother 
Rulers elsewhere,” and though “the new 
;Sanad3 now recognize the Ruling Chiefs of the 
Orissa and Chattisgaih States as the auto- 
nomous Rulers of tneir own principalities,” as 
remarked by the A. G. G., Eastern States, 
while handing over the new Sanads to the 
Eulers in 1937, it is clear that the new Sanad 
thas not fully restored the original position and 
full justice has not yet been done to the States. 
To mention but a few things : The unjustified 
tributes have not been reduced m accordance 
with the original assurances. An advice clause 
has been retamed over and above the inherent 
,j)ower8 of interference under Paramountcy, 
-which leaves open an alarmingly large field 
for interference in the internal administration, 
■as distinguished from the admitted ri^it of 
.interference under the inherent powers of 
Paramountcy in cases of nialadwimwfrotion 
■and ffross 'injustice or oppr/ession. The evil of 
this can be judged from the recent application 
>of this clause to impose an expensive and 
unwelcome scheme for a Joint Police Rcserx'c 
for the Agency, where no question o) mal- 
• cd/nmisf ration or oppression was involved, and 
iwhich cannot be justified from any point of 


\iew. The Government cannot, therefore, be 
blamed for “raising the status,” as stated by 
the Committee, but should be blamed for not 
restoring the onginal status fully even now 
and for not having remedied the illegal increase 
of tribute, and for not havmg done full justice. 

A review of the history of these States also 
shows that the Committee's theory of the 
“ raising of status ” is not maintainable and 
therefore the charge against the Government 
for having recognized them as sovereign 
Stales, “ for reasons of Imperial Policy ” is not 
maintamable. Nor can we maintain the charge 
that the instructions to the political officers (1) 
not to interfere in the internal affairs, (2) that 
the Ruler has freedom of action m his State, 
and (3) that he should not encourage petitions 
against the Ruler and thus not weaken his 
authority, m any way means a reversal of 
policy. On the contrary it is in accordance 
with the assurances given at the time these 
States came into relationship with the British 
Government. 

In view of what has been said in these 
pag^s it will be clear that the pcemises on 
which the Orissa Enquiry Committee have 
based their report, are wrong and their finding 
regarding the status of the States are conse- 
quently fallacious. 

There could be nothing more patently 
fallacious or unjust than the suggestion that 
the Sanads of these States could be cancelled, 

'• without doing any nolence to the rights of 
these Cliiefs ” It is really a wonder bow the 
Committee could come to this conclusion after 
t.xam’uimg the “original status” of these 
Ruler. To wish a thing is different from 
logically justifying it 
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Of late, the problem of the Bengali language 
in Bihar has assumed phenomenal proportions. 
The Bengalee Association, Bihar, at its Annual 
General Sleeting held at Jamshedpur on the 8th 
April, 1939, passed two resolutions, one request- 
ing the Bihar Government to make adequate 
prolusion for imparting education tlirougb the 
medium of Bengali to the Bengali-speaking 
boys, and the otlier condemning the move to 
change the medium of instruction in primary 
schools from Bengali to Hindi. These two 
resolutions touch the most vital problem con- 
cerning the education and culture of the 
Bengalis in Bihar, specialty in the Bengah- 
speaking areas such as Manbhum, Singhblium, 
Santhal Parganas and parts of the District of 
Purnea, Ranchi and Hazaribagh 

For a long time past, covert attempts have 
been made to replace Bengali by Hindi, but now 
an open drive has been launched to achieve 
that end, as will appear from the instances given 
below. At a so-called meeting held recently at 
village Chandankiari lo the District of Man* 
bhum, it was resolved that “ having m view that 
Biliari Hindus and Mahomedatis represent not 
leas than 90 per cent of the total population of 
Manbhum District” and “that Hindi being their 
mother tongue,” Government be moved to take 
steps to Introduce primary education in Hindi, 
to open Hindi classes m all schools, to establish 
Hindi Primary Schools in all important villages 
of the district and to conduct mass literacy 
work through Hindi. 

Tlic assertion that 90 per cent of the people 
in Manbhum are Hindi-spoaking is astounding 
it is a baseless claim contrary to all facte and 
contradicting even the officially admitted figures. 
Indeed the I’ery reverse is the truth, ns n ill be 
clear from the statistics given below. 

According to the Census Report of 1901, the 
total population of Manbhum was 1301,364. 
The total number of Kurmis was 241,006 of 
which 99.932 were in northern Thanns 'Dindi 
Topchanchi and Jharia. and in the western 
Thana-* Chns, Jualda, Baghmundi, and Chandil. 
The linguistic position in Manbhum based on 
the above cen«us figures was thus stated by 
Mr. Coupland in the District Gazetteer : 

"THc prev»iliHK vernacular of ilie Diairict U the 
• vreatern diaWl of Bengali, known as RathiBoli, which 


is naed by 72 per eenl of the inhabitants. Along the- 
vestent border ihia merges into the Magahi form of Hindi, 
variants of which are locally known as Kurmali, Khotia 
or Kholtafii, or even Khoiia Bangala. Including these 
dialects, which are spoken by over 40,000 people, mainly 
m tbe aoTtb ^nd veil of the Djstrict, as Hindi, iliadi is 
the language u«ed by nearly 1^,000 or 12Vi per cent 
of the population.” (p. 721 

ft is clear that Mr. Coupland recognized 
that even in the western and northern Thanas 
only 40 per cent (40,000 out of 99,932) of the 
Kurmis spoke Hindi. The Census Report of 
1911 says : 

“Kurmab is a corrupt fona of Msgahi, which, as the 
name impties. is the tongue of the aboriginal Kurmis of 
^oia Nagpnr (not the Bihari cultivating ca«te of the 
same name)... .Thi) patoia is also known as Khotta or 
Khotia Bengali and is written m the Bengali character. 
Locally II It regarded as a corrupt form of JSeBgali.” 
(para 730) 

Regarding the two other dialecfa in the 
further west of Manbhum in the districts of” 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi, tlie Report says : 

** A comipi form of Magahi ia also apokn m Thanai 
Cola and Kaimar, and in part of Tbasa Ramgarb in tbe * 
south-east of Hazatibagb. This patois, wblen U called 
Het gola, coniams Bengali worda and phrases and locally 
IS considered to be Bensali " (para 730) 

The Report quotes the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, Mr. Thomson, 
which IS as follows : 

“Paneb Pargama or Tamtiia is really a composite - 
laoguage formed of Bengali, Oriya and Bibari words and 
terminationa. . There is no valid reason why it should be - 
claimed as a dialect of Bihari rather than of Bengali or* 
Oriya.” inara 732) 

MHieti we come from the body of the Report 
to the Tables, we find curiously enough a staffs 
ment qxulc contrary to (he Report itself, that 
“ihe foMowwg diaJecta h««e been rnrioJed in Hindi r 
Kurmali, Kholta or Khotta Bengali; hlanbhum 211.411, 
Ranchi 2037S, Singhbhum 7,106, Panch Pargania or' 
Tamaria 38.715.” 

The anming effect of the above iinwar* 
ranted inclusion will appear on even n cursoiy 
analysis of the data furnished by the above 
Census Report and the District Gazetteer. The 
population speaking dialects of Hindi other than 
Kurmali did not show any increase at all in 1911, 
buttho^ speaking Kurmali swelled from 40,000’’ 
in 1901 to 211,411 in 1911. On the natural 
increase, vie , 2 per cent, the 40,000 of 1901 could' 
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■not have gone beyond 48,400 in 1911. The 
jemaining 163,011 constituting 11 per cent of the 
population, n’hom Mr. Coupland and others, men 
-on the spot, knew to be Bengali-speaking, were by 
-one stroke of the pen transferred from the 
Bengali-speaking to the Hindi-speaking group, 
increasing the percentage of the latter from 11 
to 22 

In spite of the above statistical holocaust, 
the Census of 1911 showed that in Manbhum 
including Dhanbad nearly a million spoke 
Bengali as against 3i lakhs speaking Hindi 
As one of the objects of the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal was to bring under one 
administration the predominantly Beogali- 
•speaking tracts, it was decided at the time of 
re-partition in 1911 that the position of such 
tracts in Assam and Bihar would be recon- 
sidered later These tracts being verj* nch in 
mines and minerals, Bihar was against their 
re-transfer to Bengal. At the 1921 Census, the 
-enumerators were rightly directed to “enter the 
language which each person ordinarily speaks 
in his own home" with the result that a large 
number of people speaking the local Kholta 
•dialect was entered as Bengali-spcaking Bu‘ 
in view’ of the redistribution to come and the 
desire to claim those tracts as Hindi-speakmg, 
these Khotta-speaking people were subsequent- 
ly transferred to the Hindi-speakmg group As 
a iu«tjfication of tins extraordmarj* procedure, 
the Report said : 

“It is impossible to lay lh« Kbotia «• either Hindi 
or 6enj:a]i. but it was treated as Hindi in 1911. it 
was thought better on the whole to treat it as such on 
the present occasion” (p 209) "niis annety to enter 
as Hindi a language which admiitedlT is impo'sible lo 
regard as «uch U in sharp contta<l with the altitude to- 
wards the dialect of Bengali in ea«tern Pomea. of which 
the numtier of speakers recorded in the Census of 1911 
was over 6 Jakbs. At the 1921 Census, ther were all 
recorded as Hindi speaking, brcau<e the sub-diTi«ional 
officer ibought that a speaker of pure Hindi would be 
more at home in the area than one of pure Bengali The 
standard was shifted from the language spoken bv the 
people in their own home lo the rapaeilT of • «lrtngeT 
lo understand itj md a language declared b^i the linguis- 
tic siipev of India as a direct of Bengali and shown as 
such in 1911 Cen>us was convened into Hindi by a sub- 
dtTi*ional officer The alteration was not interfered with 
for the illuminating reason: “The entry was •Hindi* 
.and could not simple be changed to Bengali." (p. 212) 


to this, Bengalis formed 67 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the district, a calculation obviously 
incorrect and lower than the actual figure. In 
the Sadar Sub-division, 81 per cent were re- 
corded as Bengalis, besides 9 per cent mostly 
Santhals were recorded as using Bengali as 
their second language. Thus in the Sadar Sub- 
di\’iston, 90 per cent of the population use the 
Bengali language In the mine areas in this 
district, the majority of Hindi-speaking people 
belong to the floating population of labourer?. 
Tlic language of a eountry is not determined by 
that in use among its floating population and the 
language of the permanent residents cannot be 
appraised by what is current amongst th*' 
people who have come to work in the mines and 
collieries. Mr Lacey, Census Commissioner of 
Bihar, in his report has remarked : 

“In Manbhum, Beng&li hu no cerious rivtl u a 
subsidiary language.... Other rsces (especially the San- 
ihals) when compelled to adopt a fore'gn tongue, lum 
with one accnid to Bengali." (Census Report, 1931, p. 
240) 

Id spite of all these facts, the record of 
nghte were prepared forcibly in Hindi when the 
survey came. The difficulties created by the 
preparation of the record of rights in Hindi 
resulted m widespread dissatisfaction. What 
followed 13 best given in Mr Gokliale’s report 
on the Survey and Settlement of Manbhum : 

“ Four mrmonsJs Srere then •ubmitied protestiog 
against this derision. These were supported by the then 
.Additional Deputy Coamjr.uoner, Mr Ifoernle and the 
Board, but the (^emment adhered to their original deci- 
*ion which they decLned to reconsider In 1921, the 
question was again re-eaanuned by the Cosemor-in-Council 
and II was then decided that the record of rights should 
be prepared in Bengali for Revenue Tfaanas Nirsa and 
Tundi and in Hindi for the rr«t of the ■ub-diTi‘iott. ... 
AlmcKt all the documents and papers produced by the 
landlords and iiiyals in block E were, howcier, found 
CO be wntcen in Bength, and there was much difficulty 
■o grtting the landlords and raiyats to understand the 
Hindi record Rather than write applications and peti- 
tions in Hindi, seieral landlords preferred to do so in 
English when they were told that they should write their 
applications either in Hindi or in English, but not In 
Bengali ..Now that the record of rights his been pre- 
pared in Hindi, It IS desirable that every eflon should be 

made so that in a short time, there will be at least 

one man m each village who can read the record and 
thus enable the villigers to take full advantage of it,” 
(p. 

After the above, can there be a vestige of 
doubt tliat there was not even one man in these 
nllages who knew Hindi ? 

Even a cur«or>’ glance at the lingui«tic 
survey of India by Dr. Gricr-on, who has had 
no equal in the domain of lingui-lic rc^arch 
«o far. will reveal that the entire di-trict of 
^lanbhum, the whole of Dhaibhum eub- 
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Silli, Biindu, Tamar and Sonnhatu m itnncm , r„n*^^u,nfe r 

District, the Thnnns Ka'nmr, Oola and itnm- amonx the caite fnim w1in<e hanrtt a Hr 
enrh in Ilazarihagh District and the entire water. Tlieir cliar*cieti»iie fr«iiTal. the 
Santhal Targanas except Goddn fub-division W cribed la an earlier parapraph ii, l.o» 


. ... ron*equenfe are nr>l rrcloncJ 
wlio«e hanrli a Hraliman tnsy iat;e 
“ Karain ” c'e«- 
lowerer, ei'entially 
ammiatic, and typical nf an alioriginal irilie. Sir H. H- 
Rtiley consideri that they may perhaps he a Ilindiiised 
hranch «f the Saniliali. "Tlie latter," he write*, "who 
are more particular alinut what they eat or rather at>out 
whom they will eat with than is commonly suppo‘eil, 
will eat cooled rice with the Kurmis, and acrordinp to 
the tradition regard them as elder brothers of their own"' 

puaiic n — (p 76). Sir 15. H. Risley, Director of Ethnography 

Dhalhhiim." (Linguistic Sartey, Vol V, p 137) ff,f India has further said that "the toiemism of the Kur- 
■ of western Bengal aiamps them as of Dravidian decent 


Tii 'tho Bnoli oI tlio Ticniinli Inncincc. (I'tJ.- lie 
map facing page 1 of Vol. V). Bcngnh la tlic 
language, says Dr. Grierson, of the whole 
district of hianbhum. 

"Manlhum is a Bengsli-speslins and 

same language is spoken in that part M Sinphhhnin 

^ . » , . , 1 1 .1 i .. mis ol western liengai sumps incm as oi i^rayiuian circeiu 

It may be confidently n«*crtcd tiinl upon a clearly dislinpuiihes them from the Kurmis of Bihar 
correct calculat’on based upon these authorita- ,„j ,he United rrovmces" (‘People of India,' p 96). 
five records, IIindl-‘-peakmg people including the The Kormi* of Manhhum." says Dr. Cnerson "are an 
flnnHnP nomilation e\cn at a liberal CEtimate aboriginal inbe of Drandian sloeU and should be diMin- 
lloaung population, e\C goished from the Kiirmis of Bihar who spelt iheir name 

Will not represent more than 25 per wnl ol the , smooth instead of hard R." (Llnguistle- 

total population m the District of Rl^bnuro Survey of India, VoL V. p 146) 

Yet the cry la to Eupersede Bengali by timdi. Kurmis have regarded Bengali 

The Kurmi Mahatoa of hlanbhum arc a thcp mother tongue and have used it in all 
primitive race residing m the district for cen; affairs In rural areas, they are quite ignorant 
turies They arc quite distinct from Kurmi of Hindi and do not understand a syllable of 
Mahatos of Bihar with whom they have no jt. Yet at the instance of a handful of interests 
affinity or relationship whatsoever except the cd persons, an niteropt is being made to iotro- 
similarity in name Their language is Bengali ducc Hindi among them in the Sadnr Sub- 
and in Krittibos ilfafcaton v Ditdhan Mohatam division, and it is believed that the Inspector of 
(0 P.LT. G04) they have been held to be Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, is in favour 
Hinduised aboriginals governed by the P^y®* of such a course 

bhag School of Hindu Law, the law appi'^ob*® Last year, a public meeting naa held by 
to Bengalis. This the Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum to 

Patna High Court in 1925, by the then u-met organize and encourage mass literacy work; at 
Justice Sir Dawson Miller and MaePherron J., amonpt others, Mr J B. Sen, Parlia- 

who was regarded as an authority on matters oi j^g^lary Secretary, the President of the District 
Chota Nagpur. The relevant panage is to ne ^Qogfgss Committee, the President of the Bay 
found in the judgment of MaePnerson J , at Association, the Chairman of the Municipality,, 
p. 607, which runs as follows : Vice-Chairman of the District Board, the 

"Now it does not idmii of the faintest dopbi that President of tlic Pninaiy Teachers’ Associa- 
the Kurmi Mahatoa of Manbhum District are racially an ^,^,1 and the District Inspector of Schools were- 
aboriginal tribe ... . They have present. At this meeting, a demand was natural- 

^VTgncuUurlu mlnial “c«te of B.b.r proper, ly made that the literacy work should be earned. 
This important and numerous aboriginal tr.be of agricul- on in Bengali. The Committee appointed m 

lurUts has, however, moved substantially towards Hinduism collaboration With thc DlStnct Magistrate alsO> 

and ralher faster than the other great ^tribes of the dis jccommendcd the same COUrSC. But this did not 
iricts such as Sanihals and Bhumijis suit the purpose of the agitators against Bengali, 

This judicial pronouncement by thc highest and the literacy work in Manbhum Sadar 
tribunal of thc province will set at rest nil failed * .v » v. . 

rioiiht But if any further authority is needed, On a reference to the Ranchi Gazetteer by 
reference may be made .to the Manbhum Mr. Hallett (afterwards His Excellency Sir 
Gazetteer which says : Maurice Garnier Hallett, Governor of Bihar) it 

. . r . j . rt. b^rwFMi found that the Bengali-speaking area in 

. 1 , R^har^anrihe" Cbou'^Nrgpot Kurmis, wh^h Is now the district, VIZ, Thanas Silli, Bundu, Tamar, 
I'inertilv accopied is exemplified in this disinct by the and Sonaliatu covers about 800 square miks 
fact that marked’ traces of the characteristic KolBTiaii irith a population of 2,26,072. This, as haS 
village «m«.n the ^ mentioned above, is also the view of Dr. 

itJ. M Grierson But Dr. Gnotson goes further and 
the llo races. The Ifinduisalion oi the Kuriius is much SayS . 
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“ Across the south-east corner of Ranchi, a colony 
of Jains, speak the variety of western Bengali known as 
Sarak), while the other inhabitants of the same liact 
speak either Nagpuria or Panch-Pargania.” 

In the District of Hazaribagh, as has 
already been noticed, the Bcngab-speaking 
tract covers the entire Kastnar and Gola Thanas 
and a greater portion of Ramgarb Tbana Thus 
there is a ^tide tract in these two districts with 
a considerable number of Bengah-speaking 
people. 

According to the Census of 1931, the posi- 
tion in Singhbhum is : Bengali-spcakmg people 
1,47,517 as against 81,407 Hindi-speaking. 
Besides 19,000 and 65,000 of those speaking 
Onya and tribal languages respectively speak 
Bengali as a subsidiary language. 

The position in Santhal Parganas is even 
more curious Before the formation of this dis- 
trict in 1855, its area formed part of Birbhum 
and Murshidabad Districts, and three out of 5 
sub-divisions namely, Pakur, Jamtara and Raj- 
ifiahal, were Bengali-speaking Rajmahal was 
the capital of Bengal for some years preceding 
1606 and it again became the capital of Bengal 
when Shah Sujah became the Governor of 
Bengal m 1637 Santhals who live in this place, 
not having script or literature of their own, 
adopted Bengali as a second language from as 
remote a period as history can take us back 
According to Dr. Grierson the whole District 
of Santhal Parganas except Godda sub-division, 
tc., five-sixth of the district, is within the spell 
of the Bengali language. {Vide map facing pages 
69 and 95 of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
Vol V) " Western Bengali ” says Dr Gner- 
son, “has one sub-dialect called the Mai 
Paharia spoken in the centre of the Santhal 
Parganas.” Up to the year 1915, primary 
educat’on in this place used to be conducted 
through the medium of Bengali, when by reason 
of a vigorous campaign against Bengali by Mr. 
Luby, the then Sub-divisional Officer of Dhan- 
bad, a reactionay movement spread to the Santhal 
Parganas, in consequence of which Bengali was 
substituted by Hindi in the field of primary 
education. In 1930, Mr. Fawcus, the then 
Director of Public Instruction, found that for- 
cible adoption of Hindi had led to senous 
deterioration in primarj* education in Ihese areas. 
The whole position was then reviewed by Mr 
Fawcus in collaboration with Mr. Hoemle, 
Deputy Commissioner of the District, the Ins- 
pector of Schools, (a Santhal geAHeman), the 
Special Inspector of Schools for Santhal ^uca- 
tion (another Santhal gentleman), the Inspector 
of Schools, Bhagalpur Dirision (a Bihari 


Muhammadan), Jlr. Dam, Commissioner of the 
Division and Air Sangram Hembrom (the then 
M.L.C. for the District) The finding arrived 
at can not better be described than in the words 
of Mr. Hoernle : 

“ The policy adopted m Jamtara and Pakur seems 
to have been based on Dhaabad, where Mr Luby who 
was the Sub-divi«iona] Officer in 1914 instituted a vigor- 
ous campaign against Bengali In Dhanbad. the local 
patois Is Kbotta, a sort of mixture of Bengab and Hindi 
(ending more to Hindi m the west a.id north west and to 
Bengali in the east north-cast and south-east (the centre 
of the sub-division being coalfield la polyglot) The pre- 
ponderating tendency is towards Bengali, and in the 1921 
Census, I could find hardly any ennmerators who knew 
any language other than Bengali. Thu*, in my opinion, 
ihe policy in Dhanbad was wrong It follows that a 
policy ba«ed on that policy is also wrong, esuecially when 
II is ronsidered that Pakur adjoins Murshidabad and 
Birbhum. and Jamtara. Burdwan and Biibhura The 
settlement records in both sub-divisiocs and the vast 
majonly of petitions and documents are witteo m Bengali 
and the object of teaching boys to read is largely to 
enable (ben to understand the records, receipts and 
similar documents Possibly the decision to adopt Hindi 
in 1914 was based partly on census statistics and 1 happea 
to know (be inner lustory of the fscier as I was emplojed 
on census in this distnci under Mr Allenion in 1911. 
There was a move afoot to menionalise Government to 
detach ibe Santhal Pargtnss from Bhagalpur and jow Jt 
(0 some Bengal division A common local patois corres- 
ponding to some extent to the Kholla of Dhanbad is Chika 
Chiki There was some controversy whether this should 
be classified as Bengali or Hindi and in view of the move 
aforesaid, Mr. Al!en*Qn directed that it ‘hould be treated' 
as lliodi. Mr. Lambert’s remarks that the aboriginal 
language (Sanihah Paharia presumably) are more akiit 
(0 Hindi than Bengsli is nmtelligible. Except thaV 
the abongituls have adopted a few words from both 
languages, ibeir own tongue bears not the slightest resem- 
blance to either" 

The result nns that in 1931, after 16 years- 
ot tnal of Hindi, Bengali had to be re-intro- 
duced as the medium of instruction in Bengali- 
speaking areas, in the interests of the educa- 
tional needs of the country. But the move to 
oust Bengali has again been revived. At a 
meeting of the Santhal Parganas District Edu- 
cation Committee, a resolution for re-introduc- 
ing Hindi as the medium of instruction in 
pnmary schools nas forcibly and unconstitu- 
tionally passed with the result that a memorial 
together with a protest by the inhabitants of 97 
Santhal Villages of J.amtara sub-division has 
been submitted to H E. the Governor of Bihar. 
Harmotto S-abba and the S.antbals of Pakur .and 
Rajmahal sub-divisions have also submitted 
their protest resolutions through the usual 
channel. Acth e propaganda, however, in Lavour 
of Hindi in the sphere of education is being 
openly carried on by some exploiters and the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammilan at its recent meeting; 
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at Oumku 1ms adopted tlic aforesaid resolution 
of the District Coiiimiltcc. 

Recently the I’rime Minister of DUmr and 
his Parlioniontnry Secretary Mr. Krishna Ballnv 
‘Sahay paid a visit to Jnintnrn in the District 
•of Snnthal Parpnnas. The local Bengalis 
waited on them witDi the request that provision 
should be made for imparling instruction 
through llie medium of Bengali in the primary 
echools in and near Jatntara. In reply Mr. 
Sahay said tJmt if the Bengalis have to live 
in Bihar and to mix and associate with 
Bihnris, they must learn Hindi. The an«wcr 
to my mind clearly means tliat the clcrocntary 
rigjit of the Bengali children to receive educa- 
tion through the medium of their mother tongue 
does not find favour with the Bihar 
' Government. 


Tlic population m the district of Pumca 
may be divided into two distinct groups — ^Ihoso 
in the west arc Biharis in their social rclatious, 
-customs and language, while those in the cast 
arc Bengalis in their manners, customs and 
language, Tlic line of demarcation between 
•the two is the old bed of the Kusu river. (Vule 
Hunter’s Slaitstical Aoxmnt 0 / Bengal, p 
‘249, and Pumea Census Report 1891, para- 
graphs 10 to 14). Tlie Majority of the people 
in the eastern division are ^luhaiomadans who 
' joughly represent 62 per cent : 

"The iR04t numtroat S)i«]kb» ue tfaoM wh» belona 

• to ihe BengsJi »ub-ca»te *11(1 they chiefly inhabit ibe whole 
of KiihsRgan] aub-diviiion, and (hanaa BataraDipur. the 

. easiern parti of Arana, Kasba, Amour and Kadwa." {VtJe 
>Ceniui Repon. para. 117). 

The Hindu population representing about 
.‘38 per cent is comprised mainly of the follow- 
ing castes and tribes : Sadgope, Kaivarta, 

• or Mahisya, Koch, Polm, Rajbansi, Deshi, 
Bonn, Han and Chandal. These castes and 
tribes are of Bengal origin and can only be 
found in Bengal and m this division of Pumea 
but nowhere else in Fiiiar proper. A reference 
to the note regarding these castes and tribes 
in Census Report of 1891 and Buchanan’s 
Report will make it perfectly clear that Ihcv 
are Bengalis : 


Sadaope : "Chjetlr reside jn Kishingiof ijiew 

ancestors, before the Muhammadan conquest, owned the 
sovereignty of some principality known as Copbhnin. 
comprised particularly within the present Bnrdwan Dis- 
trict.” (Census Report, para 30). ' 

Kaibartas or Ma1ii<yas ’ ‘‘Inhibit chiefly the sonthem 
portion... from their very name aeeiii to be people of 
Bengal origin ...They also resemble much in their habiU 
their fellow eaties of the neighbouring district of BeogaL** 
.(Census Report, para 39). « v. , 

Kocli. Polia, Rajbansi, Deshi ! All belong to the 


Koch trilie. ...Tliey til use tlengili language'’ {Cer*u» 
Report, para 93). 

thiuri ; ■^emnd in the eati and nonhern parts of 
V. “***^’**‘ •r® '**7 numerous in Dinajpur.’’ 

(IliMhanafl't Jtepon), 

Ifari { ‘Tlie Haris are of Bengal origlo and aa such 
Bengali dialect. (Cenwii Report, para lU). 

Chandal; "A inbe of Bengali fiibenneo found 
eliieflf in ihe eastern part between .Mahanandi and Nigar 
mera. (Buchanin’a Report), 

TTicfc an? also people of castes admittedly 
of Bengal, such ns Uariii Brahman and 
Knyastha, Gandha Hnnik, Kumahar, Kamar, 
Tantubai and Barui. The wc«tcm division is 
inhabited b>' the Hindu castes which are com- 
monly found all over Bihar but scarcely in 
Bengal, viz., Maithil Brahmin, Rajput, Amabasth 
and other Knyapthas, Babhan Bania, Lohar, 
Koiri, Dhanuk, Bcldar, Musahar, Dhangar, and 
Doshad. According to Dr. Grierson tlio 
language spoken in the cast division “ is a sub- 
(lialcct of Northern Bengali dialect. ” Sas’s Dr. 
Grierson : 

•■Ihe wriiern bmit of Northern Bengali dialeit 
extends into the Furnea dUtnel; ihtt language nay be 
lekeit as occopymg the euiere ihird of the distriet, ibtt 
ts to the whole of Kishanganj and the eastern half 
of the 8ad*r aub-division.’’ 


I have already mentioned how at the 1921 
Census the Hindi-spcaking population was 
inflated at the cost of Bengalk 

Most of the primaiy schools in the eastern 
division arc on Bengali basis But efforte are 
being made to replace some by Hindi schools. 

Tlie Congress Working Committee has con- 
sidered the question of the language to be 
cdopted for medium of instruction and has 
resolved 


" In Bibar tn the areas where Bengali is the spoken 
language, the medium of instruction m primary schools 
slmuld be Bengali, but in such areas nrovision should 
also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary 
schools for those whose mother tongue is Hindustani, 
if there is a reasonable number of students speaking 
.V.-.T>AiuvUi'(<i. isitsi-ilcriV' .-.T A'AnAmini-speaimg areas eefu- 
oation in primary schools should be given in Hindustani, 
but if there ts a reasonable number of Bengali-speaking 
ttudents, they should be taught in Bengal, In the 
secondary schools, education should be given through the 
medium of the language of the province but the Slate 
sliould proTide tor education through the medium of any 
other language where there is a demand for n on the 
pan of the residents of any district where this other 
language is spoken. 


,, passed Dy the Working 

^mittcc as far kick as on the 13th .Ianuni‘V 
1939 -W e arc nqw m September and yet nothing 
has becti dono by the Bihar Government to 
implement the resolution. In fact the portion 
IS worse today as I shall presently show. 
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On the 3rd July, 1939 at a meeting held at 
the Haripada Sabdya Mandir, Punilia, Air. 
J. B. Sen, Parliamentaiy Secretarj’ to the 
Government of Bihar openly said : 

“ I openly declare before you that neither Dhanbad 
nor Purulia is a Hindustani-«pe*lung area. If there >s 
any such assertion in any quarter, it is quite absurd 
Tbe ishole district of Manbhum, in its entirety, is Bengal 
soil and Bengali-speaking land. Dr. Grierson’s autboniy 
IS final on this i«sue ” 

In spite of the Congress resolution and the 
declaration, the drive against Bengali goes on 
Unabated. A circular has been issued b3’ the 
Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, 
asking the mufussil Pandits to report the name- 
of schools in tthich Bengali could be replaced 
immediately or at a future date. Another 
circular has been issued from the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction calling upon the 
teachers of priinarj* schools in Manbhum to 
leam Hindi or Urdu nitlun tiTO j-ears. The 
District Board, I may mention, is m charge of 
pninaiy education and spends a huge amount 
after it. But those steps arc being taken 
without anj’ reference to it ^ 

The Searchlight, a Congress organ of the 
Province, has been fomenting and fostering the 
move against Bengali It has asserted in and 
out of season that Manbhum is a Hindi-speak- 
ing tract. A member of the editorial staff of 
the paper had gone all the way to Manbhum 
some months back with the object of starling 
an agitation against Bengali. He gathered 
round a few interested persons and a bnlhant 
method of propaganda was conceived. They 
sat together at some places and passed resolu- 
tions which was announced and broadcast as 
widely as possible through the press as having 
been passed at meetings. 

In the Purulia Zilla School, a Government 
institution, where out of 582 pupils not more than 
50 arc non-Bengalis, Government while sanc- 
tioning a separate section for the non-Bengalis, 
have not been able to afford more than one 
section for the Bengalis this year. The Mana- 
ging Committee carefully reviewed the 
situation and recommended that it was necessary 
to open two Bengali sections and one section 
for imparting education either through English 
or Hindustani But the Government have 
turned down the proposal for reasons best known 
to them The present arrangement has led to 
a want of accommodation for a large number 
of Bengali students. Mr. Siddhi Nath Gbosal 
had started an Upper Primarj' Bengali School 
in the idllage Dli.iij'a near Dhanbad on a plot 
of land given by the Raja Saheb of Jharia. A 
few j'ears after the establishment of this school. 


the District Board of Alanbhum took charge 
of the administration of the school. During 
the District Board’s administration, the 
Dhanbad Municipality made this school receive 
grants from the municipality The inhabitants 
of Dhaiya are all Bengali-speaking, but at 
present, out of four teachers in that school 3 
are Hindi-speaking, who teach Hindi and there 
is onij’ one teacher who teaches Bengali Thus 
the authorities are deliberately neglecting 
Bengali and forcing the Mllagers. who are all 
Bengali-speaking, to learn Hmdi. 

There is a move to displace Bengali' head 
masters and inspecting officers as will appear 
from the following instances. The bead master 
of the Jhana Raj School happens to be a Bengali 
The Inspector of Schools, Mr. Kazmi, writes 
in his inspection report . 

“I wanird a Ilmdi-knowing head master, but as the 
old Bengali head master has eome back, the needs of 
Hindi-reading boys remain uoalisfied ’’ 

It IS interesting to note that, the head 
master is a teacher o! English. The head 
master of Dhanwar M E School in Giridih 
sub-division w-ho was bom in Godda sub-divi- 
sion in the District of Santhal Pnrganas, was 
brought up and educated there. He passed his 
M E examination wntb Hmdi from Godda 
M E. School 0 $ far back as 1902. He joined 
the Dhanwar School, which was not then a 
recognised school, and has been teaching m Hindi 
in top classes. He passed his Dapartmental 
Elxamination in English and Hindi in 1937. In 
passing the examination, he had to impart 
model lessons in English and Hindi and was 
successful in both Inspector after Inspector 
have testified to the high quality of teaching ' 
imparled bj’ him In January 1939, the District 
Inspector paid a iisit to the school and wrote 
in his inspection note that the head master 
although departmentally qualified, is a failure in 
vernacular and should be replaced bj' a Hindi- 
knowing graduate or I A., C.T. It is noteworthj' 
that the same District Inspector wrote the 
following inspection note in 1936 : 

“Cl«».*s IV, V, VI & VU boys aeqnittoil nicely the- 
venous questions I put them end I felt interested ” 

Reference may also be made to the inspec- 
tion report of the Deputy Inspector, Giridih, 
dated May. 1936 : 

** I was pleas«d with the tcachlog of the bead 
wssler . . . The «cbooJ has shown disliort improre- 

ment since m) list visit ” 

And to that of the Inspecting Officer for 
Muhammadan education, Chota A’agpur dated 
July 1937 : 

”1116 Staff may be said to be e^cient and 
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Thus not a word against the head master is 
to he found anywhere in any of the jJrcvious 
inspection notes. All of a sudden, 'Mr. K. Prasad 
conics and finds him incompetent and recomm- 
ends that he should not be retained. The present 
District Insptetor of Schools, Santhal Parganas, 
who speaks Bengali, Hindi and Santhah 
equally nell, is going to be replaced by a Bibari 
who knows neither Bengali nor Santhah. The 
new Deputy Inspector of Schools, Dcoghur and 
Jamtara sub-divisions, is a Bihari who is quite 
innocent of Bengali and Santhah. He is ^ing 
about inspecting the primaiy schools especially 
in Jamtara sub-division and writing his inspec- 
tion remarks in Hindi, which nobody miles 
around can decipher or understand. It is a 
wonder how he is managing to teat the class 
work of the teachers or to give model lessons 
for the benefit of the teachers and pupils alike, 
both of which are essential parts of his 
duties. 

Thus the Bengali language is faced with 
serious consequences in Bihar The ide.a of 
having a common language for India is com- 
mendable and there is some purpose m learning 
the common language along with the mother 
tongue. The Bihar move, however, is not to 
foster a national language along with the 
mother tongue but to replace the mother tongue 
•by Hindi. Such an attempt is highly reprehen- 
eible The Patna University and the 
• Government have introduced the mother tongue 
for the medium of instruction The effect of 
the present move will be that non-Hmdi 
speaking students will be taught through Hindi, 
whiA is no more mother tongue to them than 
- English. Hence they will not have the advan- 
tage of studying through their mother tongue 
and will have the disadvantage of learning 
another language in additon to these they ha\e 
vto learn today. 


The rule adojitcd by the Education 
Department that a Bengali wishing to get 
cmplojTuent in the Education Department as 
n teadier in a recognised school must have 
passed the matriculation vernacular c.xamination 
in Hindi having secured at least 45 per cent 
marks is iniquitou«. Theoretically, the rule 
does not apply to the old teachers who are in 
service. But it is well known that there is no 
security of tenuie in private schools. If by 
some raiechance, an unfortunate teacher who has 
grown grey in teaching loses his job, be cannot 
get another job, as he has not passed the exami- 
nation nor can he then qualify himself, as the 
University docs not permit those who arc out of 
employment to sit for tiie e.xnmination. Besides, 
it is cruel to ask elderly men of 45 years or 
over to sit for examination at their age and to 
secure no Jess than 45 per cent of the marks. 
Any one who has passed the matriculation 
examination (with only 36 per cent as pass 
marks) is qualified to teach Hindi up to the 
Matnculatioa standard. But the Bengali 
teacher who has not to teach Hindi, is required 
to secure 45 per cent. This ,18 unfair. TJien 
again, there seems to be no edneeivabJo ground 
for having special roll numbers to mark off 
these examinees, a course by w^hlch they can 
fasjJy be spotted and examiners may be led to 
become more strict with them as they are in 
the teaching line. 

To add to all these, the Circular letter, 
dated 25tb April, 3939, from the President of 
the Board of Secondary Education, restricting 
tmpJoymcnt of teachers possessing extra-pro- 
vmcml qualification will make it practically 
impossible for a teacher in a private school 
witli extra-provincial qualification to secure* 
another job should he lose his present one 
though he may have served the cause of educ.'i- 
tion witli merit for years 
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SHADOWS OVER THE DANUBE 

BY'Dn. MOXINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, D«»f roL (Rome) 


Once asnin tlircc of tbe imperialist 

Powers are involved in a life and death slnipRlc. 
Only twenty years liavc pas«cd since the great 
cata«troplic of 1914-18. AVc have in our nrdst 
too many indn-idual* of that pcnoration who 
fought in the Great War. Tlic horrors of that 
period are too vivid in tlieir mcmoiy The pic- 
ture of dev.a«(ation and de-'t’tiition is too fresh 
in their mind*. Wo have now entered into 
another s^t^lgglc the con«c<iucnces of which arc 
incstimahle and tlie tri.als of which arc incalcu- 
lable at the pro'cnl moment. Hither Versailles 
would be vindicated or the eternal tragedies of 
Gennan hi^torj* would he repeated once more. 
In the meantime, however, not only the 
boundaries of States will be subjected to far- 
reaching changes, but oKo their internal social 
structures may undergo radical transforma- 
tions. It is indeed through these transforma- 
tions that a new world order is bohcied to 
emerge from the present stmggle and chaos 
Apart from the big Powers of whom the 
attitude of Soviet Russia and Italy is still un- 
decided at the time of writing (15th September, 
1939), tbc smaller Ruropean States will be 
cnlJed upon to play not an indcc’sii’c part in 
the battle when it will thicken and when its 
rigours Will come to be felt more intensely by 
the principal combatants Of the«c States, the 
attitude of the Members of the Balkan Entente 
(Jugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and Turkey) 
towards the combatants may, with some 
rae.a«ure of accuracy, be anticipated But one 
of the most anomalous diplomatic positions m 
front of th’s war is that of Hungaiy-, rendered 
more difficult to guess by the indecision of Italy 
and by the Gennan-Sovict Pact which must 
have completelj' up«ct the calculations of the 
influential pro-Gennan dements in that countrj' 
The geographical position of Hungary has not 
only a great strategic importance for the deci- 
sion of a war in Central or Southern Europe, 
but the part that may be played by a strong 
and w’ar-like rac'al block forming a W’all 
between the Teutons and tl?e Slai*s has great 
significance for the problem of lasting peace 
in Central Europe. Hungary dominates the 
Danube, a river that has seen history made and 
re-made on Its banks and that is one of the 
main arteries of traffic in Central Europe. “Die 
Danube also gives Hungary’ and Rumania their 
rich harvests. Since the anschlms, the shadow 
6&-8 


of Hitler has fallen upon the Danube on its 
entire course, and specially on Budapest. 
Hungarian statesmen who have been cultivat- 
ing friendship with tlie .\\h Powers in the 
interest of their revisionist a-pirations were 



A Koloe msidpn in her nsure costume 


not certainly happy to find all on a sudden 
their frontiers mingling with those of the Reich 
after the ansc/duss Their suspicions were 
soon verified as the contagion of Nazi propa- 
ganda spread in Hungary, An anti-Jewish 
drive was set in motion by the Government 
wluCh culminated in the resignation of Dr. 
Imredy, tlie Prime Minister, in February last, 
whose great-grand-father w’as a Jew'. Strangely 
enough Dr. Imredy was also accused of being 
strongly pro- Fascist and pro-Nazi; he started 
the Hungarian Life Jlovement with its 
mystical emblem of the white stag of Magyar 
folk-lore. Dr, Imredy’s embrj'onic fascism 
was successfully dissolved by Count Teleky, 
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A coUfcuon of fl»ng*n.n h»i.d.«aft.-EariU<nv<»re and mfUl >vork. 


Ins successor ns the Premia of Hungary It 
is held III Budapest tliat the unti-scmitic 
measure adopted against Dr 
merely a pretc\t for crubhing lus Fascibt part>, 
called^ the “Hungarian Life Party 
ans nie as much anti-Bolsbcvik as anti-Nari, 
altliouch political consciousness is limited only 
to the intellectuals and the pefit l>OM»(7co»i 
The peasants arc e\treniely poor and ignoi.int 
The Hungarians also took advantage of 
the dismemberment of the Czccho.Slo%ak Re- 
public by seizing a part of the Slo%ak 
nliicli they claimed, nas inhabited by Magjai- 
or Jlagymr-spcakmg population, but the enthu- 
siasm for the partial fulfilment of Ihib irm- 

SlUl d«-.m ^oon I.aca .«„> .m.lor tho 

incrca«ing pres'^ure of Nazi propaganda and 
the grmvmg influence of the Nan party m 
lluncara- Apparently it nould seem that 
Hungary had tied hcr-clf to the applc-eaii of 
Nazi Germany as if m complete resignation 
and despair, but the trend of Hungarian foreign 
policy since the nnschlusi has been reacting in 
a completely diflercnt manner to the Balkan 
nolitics Hungary was c\ai approached by the 
Balkan Entente to ]oiii it. But Hungary s 
bicce«t quarrel is with Rumania which now 
possesses the rich fields of 'Fian-ylvania that 
once belonged to the IMagyar Kingdom and 
that gave Hungary the ceonomic and military 
potentialitv that made her n great Power 
during tlie Dual Monarchy. But for this 
quarrel and but for the economic plight in 


which Hungiy found herbclf after the Treaty of 
Tn.iiion, her foreign policy would have taken a 
cmiipictely different course and would have 
followcal more rational lines consistent ivith the 
traditions and sentiments of her people. 
Huiiganau foreign policy has been principally 
aitificinl m the post-War years, and perhaps 
on neooimt of that she may be dragged tc^ay 
uiiwillmglv into an unwanted war The 
Magyntb * are essentially a democratic and 
liberty -lo\ mg people. 

Tr-scic Histouv 

Hungarian history is an unbroken record 
of trag^ie-- During the Middle Ages this 
country has served as the theatre of ^ iolent 
cla'hes between the eastern laces and the West- 
Curoiwnn civilization, between the Turks 
and the I.ntm- Teutons, betw ren Slavs and 
Geiiuans Hungary is still the theatre of the 
last mentioned struggle, and today the same 
stniggle threatens the destiny of European 
civilization represented m the % iolent and un- 
conipronuaing antagoni-m between the Slavic 
and the Teutonic races, notwithstanding the 
recent Soviet-German Pact Thus when Hun- 
gary wanted to intercept a piece of territory' 
on tlie west in order to abolish a common 
Polisli-Runiaman frontier, Hitler’s Germany 
did not lend any support to this proposal, 
although the separation of Poland and Ruinani.i 
would have secured Germany a strategic ad- 
vantage Germany does not want that 
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A rurti $c«n« f 

Hungarj* should have a common frontier with 
the Soviete. Hungary today, as she was in the 
past, 18 the wedge between two pants, and 
does not know how to play her legitimate part 
m Central Europe, m the conflict between 
Germanism and Slavism, or between a semi- 
Asiatic culture and the pure Western product 

Hung\ri4n Nationalism 
Hiingarj’ paid the penalty of mutilation n« 
a result of her defeat m the Great War and 
lost more than 71 per cent of her former terri- 
tory by the Treaty of Trianon Hungarian 
revisionism has naturally, therefore, figured in 
post-War yeare as the central problem of 
Danubian politics. Hungar3’’s political ex- 
perience has been extremely varied, and the 
tradition of monarchy leh by St Stephen is 
still very strong in this countrj'. The asso- 
ciation of Hungarian Monarchy with the 
Habsburg dynasty, as is well-known, is the 
most predominant factor that has decided the 
course of thc_ contemporary history of Hungary 
A series of ' revolutions against the Au'stnan 
absolutism inspired by what is known as 
Hungarian nationalism, the appearance of 
Francis Deak and Ijouis Kossuth on the politi- 
cal stage of Hungarj* during the middle of the 


om llie Puszta 

la-'t centiiiv the rt«to!,ition of the Hungarian 
con«titutioii under the Austro-Hungarian dual 
monarchj (1865-67) after the Austro-French- 
Itaiian-lMiS'ian waia (lSo9), luue some out- 
standing Ics'Oiw cicn for the student of today. 
Th«v .ill dcmoii'tiatc th.it the Hiinganans are 
.1 libcit\'lo\mg people with a long demo- 
cratic ti.iditioii leconcilcd to constitutional 
inon.arcliv The Hungarian constitution places 
the source of ail power and right m the nation 
itself Tlius the royal power also originates 
m the Hungarian nation, and until 1867, when 
the nation granted the hercditarj’ right to the 
thione of the male issue of the Habsburg 
dynasty, the nation elected its king by ballot, 
and on his death, the right of election again 
became free The Regency of Admiral Nicholas 
Horthv today is as significant ns that of Louis 
Kos«uth dunng those fateful years of Hungarian 
historv, 1848-49 

Hungarian nationalism has always fouant 
for liberty and democracy. Nowhere is this 
historical fact more pronounced than in the 
Tragedy of Man of Imre Macl.ach, a human 
drama winch has been compared with the Faust, 
and which is the epic of Hungarian nationalism. 
In his preface to the Engli'h translation of this 
work, Sandor Hevesi, Director of the Royal 
Hungarian Opera, says ; 
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Wext as iiiutli as ewect tuper- 
hlitions live side hy xidc w:tli 
wc’-tcm Kience. Hunpary 
truly offers the picture of an 
oriental race that has definite- 
ly turneil its fate towartls 
the Wc't nni ha- ca«t in its 
lot with Wet European cul- 
ture. Tlie charms of 
BudnpC't, tho niapic city, 
lied once won the heart of 
the world. The inemor>' of 
its gay life before the War 
still haunts the imagination 
of the older generation. But 
Budapest 19 not real Ilungarj’. 
Budapest is as much inter- 
national as Paris or Vienna; 
and except for its intellectual 
life which is dominated by 
the RIag>'ar culture, it is like 
BudapeM »t mght any other metropolis of conti- 

, , „ nental Europe But in order to know 

(he real Hufeap-, to have a elimpse of 
?;5;r coir HSirr, « « the chataetenslic JIaej-or life one haa 

lIu'naKien origin o! th« po«m w evia«nt’ “nw «nsw«r j^now rural Hungary’. Tlie roll nj 5 plains 
It tlmple. The polmesl problem, the kernel of ‘h« work, jjjyg Danube, the W’ind-SWCpt “pUStta,” 

i) «he tame ntirnel anguish ''‘'ich one finds at ihe CXquieitC tokaji (Hungarian 

botiem of to tC igony of’ the SO’t At wine), retain their ever-lasting charm for the for- 

r TOUM mail he w?ote tio iragedie# dealing with the cign traveller, but it is not enough to know them 
way in which the harmony of the people end lU leader ^\hen yOU enter into the BpTlt of Hun- 

could be aliained. in which way a People may he«»iw folk-arl and folk-lore, VOU begin to find 

* Nation, and a new world revealing itself before your eyes. 

0 / Mm. Budapest. W33. page 17) 

The Bolshevik experiment did not si^ive Magyars love their land not in any abstract 
in Hungary. The re’gn of terror mitiatea oy tho very material way. Agricul- 

Bela Kun m 1919 w’as ^ ery shortlived, and mainstay of the Hungarian people, 

lasted only from Jlarch 21st to July JUt from these exotic attractions, there is 

Hungarian political cxpcricnM is delinucly anti- jo,j,othjng m tho Hungarian temperament and 
BolshcMk. Hungary is the first line of deienw Magyar attitude on life that makes the 

against a Communist drive from Itussia into citizen feel more nt home in this 

Central Europe country than in any other part of Europe It 

may be said that this is due to the fact that 
The Magyar Tradition the Magyars are supposed to be an Asiatic 

Durmc my travels in Hungary where I race. It may be so But at the same time, the 
have had the most del'ghtful of vacations while Magyars have developed, through the unending 
Europe 1 have found that the centuries-old vicissttudes of history, a philosophy of life and 
Alacvar^ tradition still dominates Hungarian a social organization which represent a wonder- 
life^^ Magyar’s brave but peaceful, strongly tul synthesis of Western progress and oriental 
conscious of their proud lieritagc but not m- sensitivity. The contact with western culture 
tolerant of other races or cultures. At the dawn has not been able to destroy completely the 
of European history the land of the Magyars inner consciousness ciiaractenstic of this race, 
stood nt the cross-roads of the E.'ist and the which manifests itself in its folk-songs, in its 
West of Asia and Europe, and it was not until legends of the lieroic past, in its costumes and 
the I'lth century that a definitely western out- above all, in its mystic vision of life. The 
look penetrated Ifunganan life and culture, fisherman of the Balaton, the peasant of 
In rural Hungary the East mingles with tho Hortobagy, and the maidens of the Danube 
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plains have always revealed to me ft deep 
pcn«itivity anti a conception of life which arc 
a'« far removed from tho«e of Wcbtcm Europe 
a- near to thn«e of our own. 

The SriHiT ok lIcMivmsN Art 
To say that art in Hungary ro'-c from the 
earth doc* not amount to saying that thjs art 
was devohl of splendour or dignity. The 
I>ca«ant being nearest to the cartii was the 
first one to make u^e of the riches of nature 
and elaborate them into a charmingly nai\e 
and yet «li'-tinctive style. Hungarian <lccora- 
ti%c arts and craft-* were fa-hione^l by tlie x'cry 
«en'iti\c imagination of the pcas.anl-folk who 
gave them n ciiann wlitcli i-* ni«o (he dh*tmctne 
characteristic of the Mngj'ar people On the 
design-! of dres'Cs, canKta and other household 
objects I have often noticed tlic artistV prefer- 
ence for a scheme of colour contrasts which is 
unnvstakahly oriental in in«piration Tins 
oriental influence, however, was hardly some- 
thing foreign here, >t rather cfTcetcrl the 
btrengthening of the national decorative style 
which is nkm to the orient, especially the Indo- 
Persian art. The Hunganan nobiUty olwnys 
used to indulge themselves in the magnificent 
display of oriental splendour But the people 
of the “ Puszta,” the great Hungarian plains, arc 
natural bom artists, and tlicir pottery, their 
daily implements made of horn, their leather 
work, (he curved and painted furniture, bed 
linen with lace and brilliantly woven crimson, 
red or briglit blue borders, and the embroidered 
linen cap bonnets of the women, arc ad graceful 
and intimate because they arc made by hand 
and have imagination and tradition m their 
making. Hungaiy’s greatest poet, Petoefi, was 
bom on the great plains While m Budajtest 
he was always desperately homesick for his 
Alfoeld There he wrote Ins famous poem : 



I edmlre but lo\e them not 

Down there in ihe Jimitless Al/oeld is n>r wgrW 

■WTten I behold it my tout is like (n esgte freed. 

“Here »l twilight come ihe wild ducks. 

Driven by the wind from their twaying reed 
Here was I born. Here I was cradled. 

Here do I wish to die and here my tomb be laised.” 

Petoefi’s wish was not fulfilled In his 
twenty-seventh year, already a famous poet and 
national hero, who wrote the great revolu- 
tionary song “Talpra Magyar," he was killed 
in the fight for Hungarian liberty in 1849. He 
was last seen with Bern’s army in TransyUania 
at Segesvar, but after the battle his b<rfy was 
not found although friends searched for days. 


Tlicy could not fulfil his desire to be buried 
under Ihr acacia trees of hi® beloved Alfoeld. 
Andrew -\dy, the poet wlio inherited Petoefi’s 
fierce love for freedom, died young too, but 
e-tubiidicd liim*-elf as the genius of modem 
Hungarian poetiy 

The best interpreter- of Hung.arian folk- 
songs anti tile fnnunis ‘Carda-" dance* are the 
gypsies, although tlic pj'p-ie- arc not Magj’ars. 
A strain of sntlnc«- run- through all tliese folk- 
songs anti ballads, and when the nni-ic of the 
gjiv-y is not \cr>' and tpiiek. it i- full of longing 
and mclaneboiy like tlie honzon-ies- Puszta* of 
Hutigar> Tlic proxerb “Sirva vigad a mag>*ar” 
ithe Magj'ar enjoys his weeping) is true to life. 

Tak’ng all the above lii«torieal and cultural 
facts into consideration, one can hanly resist 
(he conctu'ion tliat Hung.iryV place in Utiropcan 
politics should not be with the aggressors, but 
with the great democraeics and on the side of 
(he liljcrtj'-hiune peoplts A- a matter of tact, 
Hungaiy’s contact* with England and France 
arc long-standing Shakespeare festivals are a 
long tradition in Hungary, and SJinkespe.are’s 
dramas arc hardly more popular anyw’liere 
els'c in Ccntml Europe tlian on the Hungarian 
stage. But it wa* a queer misealculation of 
France to dismember Hungaiy at Trianon, per- 
haps out of that eternal French an\ioty for a 
German reprisal witli the aid of Hungary. 
Placeil between French punishment on the one 
hand and the rising tide of Pan-Sla\nsm rc- 
Ic-ased by the organization of the Little Entente 
on the other, Ilungarj' was forced to give up 
her traditional S3’iiipatliics and to bo thrown 
into the open and designing arms of Italy and 
Gcrnwnj' Himgao’ thus sits toda3’ at the cross- 
wa>’s of European politics, watching the course 
of c^enta she cannot control and waiting for the 
hour w'lien the fatal call comes again to her 
door. Still there is 3’et one wa3' in which 
llungar3' ma3- be spared the trials of a modern 
warfare, and that is the attitude of Italy in 
the present conflict Hungaty will be bound to 
follow- the polic3* that Itaty ma3' adopt, and 
this latter again depends upon the intentions of 
Sowt Russia Hungaiy- thus may be a helpless 
victim of the relentless game of Power Politics 
while her heart is craving for peace, and the 
admirable work of Mag3'ar statesmen to build 
up a New Hungary may be eternally nipped in 
the bud But will historv' provide another 
surprise on the banks of the Danube and the 
fondest hopes of the JIag3*ar heart will be ful- 
filled without pa3-ing a bitter price for it ? 
Sepleiaber 15, 1939 



THE SILK INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
By Miks WAHIDA AZIZ 


As in Hebrew so in Sanskrit, the greatest countries to which the fibre or its textiles were 
confusion “"X cultivation of .ilk in Europe nas 

T'^ i It is therefore probably not far establislied by the Emperor Justinian about the 

denotmg silk ^ ’“’X"; Jhat Si W un- year 550 A D. He introduced two monks to 
!tabtcd° rc'fercncea to mulberry s.lk, m early convey Ibe eges from China to Constantinople 
Hindu literature speak of it as an important From Greece it spread to Italy and later to 
rM.U and further that it 13 not until com- France The manufacture of silk in England, 
^ In ?v.K. T>IndeTr times that we have direct which dates from the time of Henry VI rc- 
nf ft fairlv extcn<«ive silk nroduc- ceivcd its greatest impetus through the IMict 
indications of a fairlj extensne suk i of Nantes m 1685, an Edict that dro%e many of 

°Manv writers have given a most graphic the best workmen of France to take refuge in 
and poetic sketch of the classic referent to England 'vhcrc they established the silk indus- 
silk. Others have followed in thc>r footsteps try of Spilalfields. 
and given their versions of the same story, each 

advocating some special aspect 7 Intbodvctiov iw India 

' The “Sy of '"h "'’rcilm ™ £ Though tho East ludio Company need not 
View. The study ot viewed as having introduced mulberry silk 

cultivation into India, it was through their 
strenuous efforts that it became an established 
indusliy' in the plains, and that an export trade 
was organised both in raw and manufactured 
Shilk Silk was, doubtless, largely imported by 
land routes from China, long anterior to its 
production having been attempted. But it is 
>ignificant that no absolutely certain reference 
to silk occurs in the Vedas In the Mahabh.v 
rata, «:lk is mentioned among the pre&cnts 
brought by the Chiefs of India to their Para- 
mount Lord But there is nothing to prove 
f that these offerings were not imported silk or 
t c\en textile derived from the tassnr or otiicr wild 

[ wonns It IS thus by no means certain that 

• such allusions p^o^e the existence m India of 
I an indigenous muibcny silk industrj’. 

It IS. however, quite possible and indeed 
1 luglily probable that se\ cr.al attempts might have 
lui bwn made to introduce the mulberry’ silk indus- 
try into India long anterior to the systematic 
phoio ; Aai endeavours of the East India Company. It is 

« g exammins die br‘t qu«liiy of cocoont bcIicvcd that Manlpur, from its very' geogra- 

at tkc Exhibiiion at Snnagar, Ka«hjmr. where ihe phical po«Uion, might have had repeated intcr- 
Covemmeni hs't «rt up « ep» mr cliangcs With China, but tlic traffic between 

.. . ipjjvcs one or two facts m one’s mind India and China was never, so far as it is 
si'’nificant and instructive. For example, so knowu, conducted through that State. Manipur 
far as the classic literature of Europe is con- might easily have had, unknown to the rest of 
cerned silk came originally from Scrice (Chinn) India, a mulberry silk industry many centuries 
•\nd carried with it its Korean name *ir (in some before India proper received that in«ect. 
fonn'or other) mto the languages of the But it is interesting to note that nowhere 
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along tlie North-Western Frontier are there 
either miilbcrr>' tree? or the nniUwrrj'-feedingsnk 
womi, except at Palainpiir, wlicrc the Punjab 
Govenuiicnt lias now fct up a centre for the 
production of silk in the Province. 

Lastly, the comparative silence cf h)«lon- 
an«, a^i also of monograph writers, on the 



Tiiolo tr«hiJa Aziz 

Inierlor of the Cotcmmftit Silk FiUuire at Snnigar 


subject of the cfTorfa (o introduce or cxlcml the 
cultivation of «ilk-worni, during the reign« of the 
various Mohamedan dynaattes m India, is to say 
tlie least of it, remarkable ami goes a very' long 
way towards the conviction tliat until the ad- 
vent of the East India Company nnilbcrry silk 
growing was nowhere in India an important 
industry. 

Developments 

Although the Chinese zealously preserved 
and guarded the secret of reeling silk from 
cocoons for a very long time, its spread was 
inevitable. Slowly the art filtered into India 
wliere it thrived very rapidly first in the Assam- 
Bengal plain and in Kashmir; later on it 
appe.ars that the plateau of Mysore imported 
silk-worm from South China. Tippu Sultan is 
popularly believed to have introduced silk into 
the State of Mysore. But it is also probable 
that silk flourished on a modest scale before 
him and that he only attempted to improve it. 
Whatever the case may be, tlie rearing of silk 
in Mysore was found profitable and easy owing 
to the favourable climate and sod and Mysore 
is today the centre of some beautiful specimens 
of silk produced in India. 


The rearing of mulberry silk-worm is now 
mainly eonfinwj to Bangalore and the Kolar 
districts The progres® in Mysore Plateau has 
been eo iiniformly rapid that it h r-inked to be 
the largest silk producing unit in the wliole of 
India, producing about 50 [ler cent of the total 
production of raw silk, which i» about 20 lakhs 
of pounds in normal times Since this commo- 
dity played such an important role in the 
economic life of the people of tlie State, the 
Government always alert to iiuUi'tnal expan- 
sion, devoted considerable energy and time to 
the development of the silk indiMry Rcscarcii 
work in silk-wonns and mulberry cultivation is 
being carried out almost inces«-an(h to cioliT 
now races and improved varieties of mulberry, 
ami the Clovcrnmcnt granary suppl'Cs seeds free 
from di'ea«c to farmer'* and sericulturists at a 
nomm.al pnee rJeicral other methods liavc also 
l•een adopted for the production of silk of the 
best quality. 

Similar attempts arc now being made in 
Bengal, once the jiroud home of the silk indus- 
trj', for improving its race and solving the 
knotty problems of its life The Soricultural 
Section of the Bengal Department of Industries 
IS making serious endeavour to improve it and 
the results oblnnicd so far encourage the future 
to be viewed witli reasonable optimism. The 
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department lias made a number of experiments 
to arrest the processes of decay and introduce 
more productive races of worms and improve 
the cultivation of mulberry — the staple food of 
the worms. 
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Afi ft rc'Ult of research it Imu licen made 
po'^iblo to rfti'C ft new jnuUivoltine hybrid race 
(Italian) Ijy ero'-inp indisenous ‘Ni“(ari’ «iU> 
n fuperior Itnlinn univoUhic. It 1ms hirgc pilk 
contents in the cocoon and longer nnd etronper 
silk filament. A few defects which have bron 
discovered in this rnce arc heinc tludietl nnd 
eliminated in order to make it tit for passinp 
on to ordmarj’ rearers 

tslLK rAKUlCS 

Silk fnhries, nhich arc prwlueed all over 
India, are of several kinds, hut noted among 
them arc the Ta«sar, Muga and Eri. The cloth, 
callcsl ‘Arrundee,’ nhicli is inietakon for /»dk, is 
neither made with cotton nor silk, Imt « a kind 
of herba spun by a worm that feeds upon the 
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Shaw! fmbroidety which is ■ ipecialily ol Ka<hinir. 
Do~shn}las are ihe mosl popular 


leaves of the tree, called ‘ Arrundee,’ which bears 
a round prickly berry, of which oil is made. 

From the artistic point of view the Muga 
eilk is the most interesting, since it is the silk 


employed in many kinds of needlework amJ 
moreover, can I>c spun readily; while tlic TB*‘‘y 
is difBctih to ppin and Kri fo execedingly dilTiciiit 
that it is nearly always enrdo! nnd spun. 

In llic United Provinces, where tlic silk i'^ 
mainly u*e<j, jt Jms Aeveral varieties, sueli 
Kimkhah. IJaftns, Amnis nnd Ahrnwnns. 

Atnni silks arc tlic speciality of Iknarc®, 
and are manufactured for perrons wjiosp purse 
will not allow them to procure Kimkhah or 
llaftft garments. In Eurojio they would be 
ralle^I brocades, but the line of sep.iration 
liotwcen the Iliinrus of the Deccan and the 
Amrus of Benares is an extremely narrow* one. 
The warp anil weft in Ilimrus arc ijeunlly 
F|»cciftUy prepared cottons or they may be one 
or both in wool witii the si>ccial flower wefts in 
Mik mainly, but occasionally al»o in cotton. 
Many of the Amnis produced in Benares have 
cotton or Ta«sar silk w-arp nnd the special 
flower weft is in imported cotton yarn of a fine 
(lualily. 

Sangi i« the s)'eeinlity of Azamgarh, tliough 
prodiice<l also in Jalaun ami Allahabad and to 
some extent m Lucknow ns well. The wax’!;’ 
pattern {khnn)nri) worked Bcro»« the Snngi 
silks IS a woven cflect produced in order to 
imitate Mashru of warp tic-dyed fabrics. 
They are either woven of pure silk or Tas«ar 
nnd eotton mixc<l. the warp being ns a rule 
eoarse and the weft fine 

Gulbadans arc largely U'cd by Ilmdu-*, nud 
also, when mixed silk and cotton, by Mohame* 
dans. They are made at .\ligath and have 
mostly red ground with wa\*>* lines in white and 
green The Ilachia sdk is made at Agra, and 
differs from the Donyas of Aramgarh and 
Bubndshnhr in quality only, the Ilachia bemg 
closer and finely woven 

In the Punjab, — Multan, Bahawalpur and 
Dcrajats are famous for their ^hiya-khaM 
whidli remind to some extent the jonieuv.rs of 
Kashmir and the Deccan 

Kashmir promises of a future greatness in 
the silk production. Its chief manufactures in 
fabnes arc the famous do-sftailns and square 
shawls. One conception runs through them all, 
namely, the Persian ‘ cone ’ or ‘ fl.ame ’ pattern, 
which IS often spoken of ns Kashmir shawl 
pattenx Some of these shawls are manufac- 
tured in silk w ith floral designs (butecs) all 
round the comers, or sometimes in the middle. 
Tliey are of two varieties, skah-pasand or do- 
khaka, the latter being cheap and for ordinarj* 
The more costly ones haxe graceful scroll 
of papp'^s with flowers shown in side view, in 
full lace view, and also in bud; the crumplings 
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of the petals being indicated by a mottling of 
the blue and red colourings. 

Silk is also manufactured in most towns 
of the Bombay Presidency, but with the excep- 
tion of Bombay. Ahniedabad, Surat, Poona, 
Yeola, and Thana, the goods turned out meet 
a purely local demand. More recently and 
taking ad%antage of the cheap return freights 


from China, power loom mills have been 
established that turn out a large amount of the 
spun silk goods that are seat to Burma. These 
mills also meet, to some extent, the special 
demands of the Presidency and have doubtless 
undersold the handloom goods of the cheaper 
kind. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INSPECTORATE IN ENGLAND 

By SAMARENDRA NATH DAS, b.a, td (Cantab), m.bs.t. 


“TKe general snfficieticj and efficiency ot ttie inapecioiaie 
i» of Tital importance to the well-being of education.” 

In India inspectors are bugbears. Even at the 
present time the inspector’s visit strikes terror 
m the schools. Teachers think that the func- 
tion of the inspector 13 to find fault with 
e^ erythmg in general and to send a long report 
of adverse nature to the Education Department 
The same attitude also prevailed m England 
about fifty years ago. But since then the scope 
and character of the inspection have great'y 
changed with the wider conception of the 
service of education 

The State inspection of schools in England 
dates from 1839 In June 1839, the newly 
appointed Committee of Council on Education 
announced that all future building grants would 
cany the nght of inspection The inspector, 
while he was to see that public money was 
properly spent, would abstain from any 
interference with the instruction, management 
or discipline of the school Dr. Kay’s 
(afterwards Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth) 
theory of the inspector’s task was that he should 
a«sist the teachers and managers to achieve 
belter things. He would be an adviser, and 
helpful rather than critical. The theory that 
inspector’s duty is to find fault belongs to a 
later date Thu« up till 1SC2, the work of the 
inspectors was constnictive and really educa- 
tional 

That j-car a great change came in the 
educational sj'stcm. The report of tlie New- 
castle Commission (1S5S-61) under the presi- 
dentship of the Duke of New-Castlc appeared 
in ISGl. They reported that the increasing 
State grant-* should be shared by the local 
authorities, that elementary subjects were 
imperfectly taught, and that instruction was 
commonly Imtli too ambitious and too superficial. 


neglecting the education of the younger children. 
To remedy these defects the Commissioners 
recommended that Government grants would 
be paid on the basis of average attendance, and 
attainments of scholars in the annual examina- 
tion to be conducted by the inspectors. Thus 
the inspectors came to be a body of examiners 
and the attitude towards the inspectors was 
thus changed. They became the natural enemies 
of the teachers. 

Ibe establishment of the School Boards by 
the Act of 1870 necessitatod the appointment of 
technical advisers, and the London and other 
school Iwards engaged inspectors of their own. 
The inspectoral function, however, was still 
dominated by the sj’stem of pa>Tnent by 
results: so the main work of the school board 
inspectors still remained to be holding of interim 
examinations. 

In 1890 the Education Department took a 
bold step in abolishing the sj’stem of pajTnent 
by results and by 1894 the schools had become 
free from the incubus. Naturally the inspectors, 
both Government and local, gradually changed 
their function from bolding examination to one 
of advising and supervising the working of 
schools 

But even up to the present days there still 
lingers some of the dread which atkached to the 
inspector’s ^dsit fifty years ago. This i« due 
more to the lack of real knowledge of the 
inspector’s function, which every teacher should 
know. 

The inspectors are civil servants. They 
arc called His Majesty’s Inspectors Cn.M.I.), 
when they pos«ess the full rank. ITAU. is 
rc-pon«ible for a “district,” that is for inject- 
ing all "cbools that arc elementary, if he is 
Assigned to the elementary branch; or secondary 
or technological, if he bcloDf^ to one of these 
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other brnnrlics; for cookery inul lauiulrj' ecntriB 
it a %\oman insiiector appointed tor tlmt puri>o«e. 
Tlicro arc also nine Divisional Inspectors wtio*c 
Inisiness is lo co-ordinnte tJjc %Mirk ot all the 
branches and In cvercisc jrenerul suiKtadoion. 
There is nKo a Chief Inspector of eacli of the 
principal types of education with a chief woman 
Inspector. In addition there arc stafl In«pcctorii 
for special subjects and for the training of 
teachers. The Wclsli inspectorate is a separate 
organization. 

The main duty of H. M 1 is to know his 
schools and his di'trict with its good points 
and its necessities. This means some adjudica- 
tion of the teaching as well as the 
machinerj' of organization in them, but not now 
an annual set investigation with an annual 
report. By his personal experience and training 
and by tlic well-established tradition of the 
Bcnuce be is anxious to see lus schools following 
good methods of teaching and improving, m 
this capacity he is on adviser and councillor 
more than a critic 

Some of the large L.EA’8, like London, 
Birmingham, Monchestor and Liverpool, employ 
a corps of inspectors of their own. and the 
jjoard’s staff is correspondingly reduced and 
devotes itself more to general problems. But 
elsewhere the Board’s inspectors work for the 
LB.A.’8. Elementari* schools are inspected 
once in three years. There are infr^uent 
(usually every five years) but regular full m* 
spections in Secondary Schools and Schools under 
Higher Education Commitlces The school? 
are carefully inspected by exports m various 
subjects as well as by the district inspector, 
and detailed reports are sent through the Board 
to the L E .\.'s or Governing Bodies. Tlie report 
deals not only with the organization of the 
echool and discusses how far it fulfils lU declared 
object, but also gives an opportunity for the 
consideration of the curriculum and the best 
ways of dealing with it Such full inspections 
and reports are rare in elementary schools 
Of course, sometimes wider enquiries are made 
on the teaching of some subjects in a number 
of schools, or on some problems of general 
importance , . 

Apart frorn routine inspections, H.Rl 1. 
mav report to the Board on some striking 
instance of neglect in dealing wntb defects or 


inadequacy of the tlnlT. But for the mot't part 
1I.M.1. acts ns mlvi'-cr bolli to teachers and 
L.EA.^ (f.ocnl fkiuciition Autliority) and ns a 
cli’‘3iniinntor of ntw idea*. IJc has tlie duty of 
nilvising le.athers and bclping Ihrm l/> folve 
any prubkin of organization or eurriculum which 
jnight Ari«e, In jwrtirular, in remote tclioola 
his vi-'its give the teacher a chance of dneu^xing 
diffictiKics and experiences. In the matter of 
school apparatus, suitable text-books and time 
tabic, etc., he is able to contribute the benefits 
of Ins own experience The u=ual procedure i-* 
to have a conference with the head tt.aehcr«, 
M> that togcthir tlicy can dtscu«3 to arrive at 
fomc practical solution of diCicultic*. IIix 
}>os)tion H one who watche* over the interest-, 
of children, lo sec tliat they arc being taught 
under decent and hcaltliy conditions and .are 
not neglected. 

The in«pcctor has nl-o certain minor dutic®. 
When a teacher is appointed for the first time, 
the Board do not accept him or her as a recogni- 
zed teacher, until they arc satisfied with the 
teacher’s practic.aJ cfTicicncy. Generally the 
teacher » first appointed on a year’s probation. 
During the year, the district inspector visits 
the teacher concerned and reports on Ids or her 
teaching ability. 

Another duty of the inspector is to check 
fthool registers as school grants and head 
tc.icher’s salaries are graded according to 
average attendance. 

The collection and compilation of various 
tipos of data is b1?o one of the duties of the 
inspectors He collects sueli things as tiie 
number of children ready for transference from 
the junior to the senior schools, or the time 
allocated to tliffcrcnt types of schools, etc. 
These types of information are of great import- 
ance to the Board itself and the Consultative 
Committee which discusses various educational 
problems from time to time 

There is al-o a sphere of the inspector's 
acivities which is comparatncly little known 
Towards him flows a perpetual stream of 
references on all sorts of matters relating to 
schools, teachers, children, accommodation, the 
cornpetenee or promotion of teachers, rebuild- 
ing, etc , technical questions requiring not only 
a comprehensive knowledge of education but a 
v<*rj‘ close acquaintance with a district. 

Le«ds, England 




BLINDNISS IN INDIA 

By Dr. B. G. GHATe, rii d (Ek:on.) (London) 


In spite of the fact that blindness is one of the 
major infirmities in India and that the blind 
population of India cannot be less than eight 
lakhs,* the magnitude of the problem of the 
blind has not attracted the public attention it 
deserves. 

Although the census reports attempt to 
estimate the number of persons suffering froin 
some of the mam infirmities, the census retunis 
in respect of infirmities are alvaj^ far from 
satisfactorj’. Mistakes or omissions arise due 
to various causes, such as, intentional suppres- 
sion, unintentional omis'ions and imperfect 
dVagnosis; and as ffie Census Report Jbr 
points out, 

“enumerston cannot be expected to add medical d>agiiost$ 
to the'r limned capacity to record facts.” 

This is the case not cnly in India but in 
other countries also, so that there 13 a growing 
feeling among«t statisticians that enquiries into 
phj'sicnl and mental disabilities should not be 
undertaken with the population census 

The desirability of excluding infirmity 
returns from the Indian Census iras considered 
in 1021 and ogam in 1931, but it was decided 

that, 

‘'la the abacDce of more reliable data from other aource^ 
the eensus returns would at lea«t afford rone baais for ag 
estimate of the true numbers in tbe li^bt of the differ, 
ence between the 6^es obraioed from local surreys and 
the census returns lor the same areas” 

The figures relating to some of the main 
infirmities in India are, therefore, available to 
us and their importance, however crude and 
inaccurate they may be. cannot be ignored 
The following table shoiis the number of 
persons suffering from the four main infirmities 
in India ; 

The Ncmbek of Pnisoas ArrEcrtB 
{Fieurts art in thousands) 

Infirmity 1901 1911 1921 1931 

Insanity 66 81 88 121 

Deaf-Mutene«s . . 153 2M 190 231 

Leprosy . . 97 109 103 1« 

Blindoess .. 480 602 

Tliese figures do not by thein^elve-^ furnish 
any conclu'h’e proof as to the incrca«e or 
decrca'e in the incidence of infirmity in India 
The swollen figures for 1931 may represent % 
little increase in the total number of the infirm., 
hut they nre verj’ largely due to better methods 

• The figure of eiebt lalchs errs on the #f<Je of imder 
estitnalion. and Ysnous estimates pul forward ranee froDi 
20 laVhs to 33 lakhs. 


of organising the census and also of recording 
the infirmi^' returns. But since everj' infirmity 
return is an understatement of the true state of 
affairs, it would be safe to assume that the total 
number of the blind m 1938 could not be less 
than 8 lakhs. The figure of eight lakhs maj’ not 
convey any definite notion of the magmtude of 
the extent of blindness to a layman; but it is an 
j.lanning figure m the sense that, if all the 
blind men in India were to be brought together, 
they ixould form a population of the size of the 
city of Madras or of two cities of the size of 
Lahore and Delhi or three cities of the size of 
Nagpur, Cawnpore, Benares, Lucknow, Poona 
or Allahabad. 

Moreover, a blind roan must live and if he 
has to live, he roust be fed and clothed. It is 
unforluDsfely true that a large number of the 
blind in India are beggars. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the minimum average expense of 
feeding and clothing the blind beggar along with 
the comparatively well-to-do blind man is about 
Rs 5 per month or about Rs. 60 per year, the 
total expense involved in juaintaining the blind 
population of India cannot be very much less 
than 480 lakhs or five crores This sum is 
almost equivalent to the total revenue of the 
Government of C. P & Berar or twice the 
revenue of the Provmce of Assam. Viewed as 
such, the problem of the blind in India is an 
pnormous problem 

The tragedy of blindness is further 
heightened by the fact that the incidence of 
blindness increases with an increase in age. 
"Whereas the deaf-mutes arc generally so bom, 
it IS comparatively rare that a child is bora 
blmd Tbe following table shows how the 
number of the blind per 10.000 of the blind 
population increases with age : 

The Distribution of 10,000 of the Infirm bt Ace 
Insanitt 

.Age NiimbET Per 10,000 Percentage Tariation 

accordine lo age orer the preceding 

age gronp 

05 325 

5-10 1136 -J-231 

10-15 1522 + 34 

15-30 1943 -I- 27 

20-25 19.12 Nil. 

25-30 2137 + JO 

30-35 2350 + 9 

35-40 2310 Na 

40-43 2076 — II 

45.50 1326 — 10 

StWS 1356 — 22 

K-60 1071 25 
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NutaVr per 10,000 
lecnrdins to >Ee 


OS 


5-10 

IMS 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

SMS 

33-W 

40-4S 

45-00 

50-55 

SS-60 


1000 

2598 

2722 

2002 

2099 

1806 

1582 

1250 

1086 


PerceDtiKe vailttion 
over the ptreeJine 
•{< troup 


fiKiires wlitcli ellow that after the ages of 
iwtnty-fivt* onward*, Ihc number of females ^no 
ore blind incrcn«cfl in a much greater propor- 
tion than the males : 


-i-liS 

-*-48 


Tfi* DtsTurtCTiot or Bu'D’trsi »r Act *10 Sc* 


— 21 

— 13 

— 25 


niicd men 
per 100,000 
of the 
nule 

popaUtioa 
in esch 


Blind femile* 
per 1001X30 
of the 
female 
population 
in each 


Ago 


Malea a^e group 


0-S 


Percentage rarittion 
over the preceding 
age group 


0-5 


5-10 

IMS 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

40-45 

45-50 

50-55 

S»0 


1150 

1246 

1546 

1699 

2018 


S-IO 

IMS 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

40-45 

45-50 

SO-SS 

5S«0 

60-65 

65-70 


8,443 


13,443 

14,359 

13375 

1432C 

14343 

14236 

16,142 ' 

17310 

20330 

21363 

25325 

26.168 

20038 


70 and over. 43,705 


Femalei 

6.419 

9,167 

9,708 

9375 

13.193 

14,435 

18357 

20,097 

25ASS 

26.720 

35,009 

35.470 

25.442 

55323 


age group 


1.180 

1370 

2300 


The 

cannot 


That blindness should incrcn«e with age 
ana (hat females should be more prose to this 
.. < *u-. rt R v»«i-a infirmity than males shows that blindness is 

e figures for the ®Se*^oyp 9 to clo«cly associated with social conditions in India 

be regarded M at al reliable berauw ^t-Ciloael Wright rrho read a paper at the 


woiia.— -v — o , Lt -Colonel Wnght who read a paper 

parents will not ^hJo Ophthalmological Conference in Cairo 


iiopirg always that the child may improve when 
it gets older. Nor can deaf-mutism, or insanity roAintaioed mat 


Tifntif>rlv compared with blindness, since “tbe preTenDtin of blmduMt m I&dja »nd the East J* 
infirmities are more or less not « medicel problem but • n ’ 


■ locial ecoDomie and Caaucial 


'both of these infirmities are 

SSeoital. But the toUowiag fismre- (or blia.1- 
nrss ehow clearly that the number of persons Every evidence at our disposal goes to 
bom'blind is comparatively insiEnmcant and corroborate this view The number of the 
that blindness is essentially an infirmity of the blind in the middle cla's and m European 
ernwn-up : communities is mfinitel> smaller than in the 


DiSTKtBtmO'C c 


Total Blind Percentage to tbe Total 

1347 

599.823 

601370 


poorer communitie'. Bad luitntion, lack of 
proper care during the beginning of eye trouble, 
intense glare of the sun and sandy soil are 
largely responsible for blindness in India. The 
incidence of this infirmity is the greatest in 
those areas where the soil is sandy and barren 
and in those areas which are subject to frequent 


'TV. vprv fact that the incidence of blind- dust storms. The following figures show that 
ine very . , -j the - 


™„ZSs'Sth'"BEe''iho«s that if proper the proviiice of Ajmet and McTOara tops the 
!ss 4 „„ any kind of eye-trouble, list lor blindness; similarly Rajputana, Sind, 

care 13 bestoueo can be prevented. The the Punjab and parts of C. P, and Bcrnr have 

much 01 tne oil ^ diScullics in obtain- the larsest number of the blind per 100,000 of 
average Indian n pop„iai,„„, phereas Bcneal, Travancore, 

and apathy to eye complainta is Mysore and such nreas as have mote of green 
his Ignorance an i ^ pastures and less of — a 

“vhodneL’mTst bo«' 


e comparatively free 
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Table showinc the Numbeh of the Buxd 
PEB 100,000 OF THE Population 

Area Numier of Bllod per lOOtOOO of 


Ajmet-Merwara 
TPestem India Stales 
Baroda 

United Provinces 
PunjaL 

C. P. and Berai 

Cochin 

Xlysore 

N.-W. F. P. 

Trayaneore 

Benfal 

AH-Iadia 


population in 1931 
386 
39S 
329 
291 


131 

100 

102 

61 

73 

172 


The chief tragedj* of blindness m India is 
that much of it could have been avoided. It 
is not yet sufficiently realised that many of the 
blind of all ages are curable and that to a verj' 
great extent blindness is pre\ entible. The 
average Indian often fails to realise that 
neglected eye trouble may result m partial or 
total blmdness and is uamllmg to avail himself 
of even the few medical facilities that are at 
his disposal. One of the most important single 
causes of blindness is cataract and cataract is 
essentially a curable disease. The census 
reports for the Punjab and Bengal show that 
during 1921 to IS31 — 170 and 26 thousand 
successful operations nere performed respec- 
tively in these provinces and on the basis o£ 
these figures, it is not unlikely that at least a 
lakli of people are being saved annually from 
blindness in India Yet much remains to be 
done; the average man has yet to be taugiit 
that the only cure for cataract lies m a surgical 
operation. This can be achieved through 
propaganda and education Then every pro- 
vince vmII have to start separate eye hospitals 
The general government hospital today i* 
alread}' too much over-worked and a- separate 
eye hospital would be infinitely more effective 
in a fight against blindness. 

The work of spreading the eJementarj* 
lessons of visual hygiene will have to be done 
by local bodies, schools and colleges. In those 
areas where primarj' education has been made 
compulsory, the school teacher could achieve a 
great deal by sending a partially blind pupil to 
the ncare«t ho«pital. Similarly children could 


be taught to have an eye bath daily, just 
as they are taught to clean their teeth. 
Local bodies could provide medicines for minor 
eye troubles, warn the public against the 
dangers of inflammation in the eyes and eye 
sores. The houses could be properly ventilated 
and above all, people suffering from serious eye 
trouble could be advised to see an expert as 
soon as possible. 

Expert medical opinion today holds the 
vuew that the prevention of blindness is no 
longer so much a medical problem as an 
economic and social one. This aspect of the 
problem was stressed again and again by 
successive speakers at the recent international 
Ophthalmological Conference held in Cairo; and 
it was generally held that although scientific 
investigation had not yet solved all the problems 
associated with eye disease, it was nevertheless 
possible to carry through a preventive campaign 
with a considerable measure of success by 
attempting to eliminate the social and economic 
causes of blindness 

Moreover, it should be realised that a blind 
roan’s life is not only a source of prolonged 
roiseiy' to himself but also to all those who are 
responsible for his welfare. From an economic 
point of view also a blind man's existence is 
iikefy to be wasted This is particularly the 
case in India where there are few facilities for 
training the blind , the society as a whole is . 
responsible for its blind and ev'orj* attempt 
should be made to start more blind schools and 
infirmaries .\s it is, unorganized and tradi- 
tional chanty is doing a great deal to support 
(he eight lakhs of our blind population, but 
much more useful viork could be achieved 
through an organized association for the relief 
and training of the blind 

"nius the problem of blindness is a two-fold 
problem; whereas it is important to prevent 
further blmdness it is equally important to 
provide for the well-being of those who are 
aJreadj' blind Tins is essentially a task for 
the educated public and if only they would take 
more interest >n the prevention of blindness and 
the training of those who are already blind, we 
can greatly reduce the immen'c suffering of 
those who are doomed to a life of perpetual 
darkn'‘ss and despair. 
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Ilv CYRIL MODAK 


T.,E dualism o! tlm European tradition Igs 
root, in ancient Graeco X= 

tianitv could not esenpu from “‘'S uuait*iu 

modc^of thought which is responsible for many 
antiea of interpretation. Tlicsc nnlica 
direct reaction to tlie dernanda f' 

Doliticnl or economic. Slaves hod he eo 
verted and yet soothed and kept frotn rciwlhng 
aeainV tlinr lirutal masters and the bru^ 
BVstem uidcli blccBcd slavery Subjeet peoples 
l?nd' to be converted and yet mol ificd and kept 
from openly rcvoltins acainit the tyranny of 
their rulcm Ld the insane systern “1 >”’1”^'';^ ^ 
European Christianity aehieyed the 'mpossibrn 
by Its antics of interpretation M evciy 
rovolutionaiy point of 

otlier-ivorldly construction served to Mlcncc 
the dispossessed, absolve the rich an ^ 
f5l and put the seal of dnmc approval on the 

iSjtte^aJSS'rvo 

Is® 

?,U Sd t«n^ 

F” “ZS -ufd l”nM‘'.“a';isf."'‘- 

t;on'”’R°S rvere sneered at in the pte»nce 
of the poor. All the privilcECS and ndvanlapes 
that aiTimate men to strive CBBinst odds nem 
that anim presence of the 

treated w world’s goods were theoreti- 

“X'^dended^^And all the time the n* 
ni,»dTt riches and the privileged safeguarded 
ifvilcKS The tide of discontentment 
‘^'‘'.temmed by a wall built by priests, noth 
ro“„y tots, the kcy-slone of which probably 


beyond the clouda filkd with rcfulpcnt 
peraphini'< and dulcet harps ? It is only" 
beyond the grave that moths do not destroy nor 
thieves break in and steal. It is amazing and 
a little perplexing that so many sermon® can 
be found on this ver-e with an othcr-uorldlv 
interpretation. The context of the verK-, which 
13 not questioned by tJic ma«t authoritative 
scholara, makes a “ heavenly " . explanation 
quite exotic and somewhat quixotic! The 
preceding verse ends by saying, fear not 
little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom”. Surely, few pro^es- 
sivc men and women today seriously doubt that 
the “Kingdom of God” implies Gods divine 
order here and now, on this planet of ours 
con\-uhcd with war and bate and misery, for 
It IS here that it is needed. It w here that 
.Ic«u8 came to establish the J'cw Order ba«ed 
on co-operation, love, and mutual sharing. 
The Ilewew prophetic tradition had nc^e^ 
visualised a “Kingdom of God" somewhere- 
beyond the grave but realistically on this earth. 
Those to whom Jesus addressed his message of 
“ the Kingdom of God " wore trained by 
Hebraic prophecy to understand nothing ‘ but 
the New Israel on earth,’ God’s New Covenant 
with the Jews here on earth The Jewish 
prophetic consciousness hardly ever thought 
of “ immortality.” but did envisage the “ King- 
dom of heaven ’’ here and now , m a thoroughly 
“ this-worldly ” sense As that keen thinker,. 
Prof John Maemurray, says • 


“It 1* the ebsence of contrast between this world 
and another world, between the spiritual and the material, 
between the ideal and the actual, which is chiracteri«tic 
ol the Hebrew religious culture " (C/ue To History, p> 


“Get treasure 
thief can get at 


heaven that ueyet fails, that no 
..'■■■ Ot no molb desUoy Foe where -yonr 

,0"c'tc" w” ■“ """ ™ 

““iiat docs the "heaven” of this verse refer 
to the Hereafter, some bnght and bappy abode 


Having thus assured his hearers of God’® 
will and desire to bestow His New Order upon- 
men here and now, would Jesus, in the next 
verso, take a sportive sommcrsault, for no- 
reason save pciwcrse self-gratification, and tell 
the same hearers that they should turn their 
gaze towards the land of shades ? Would it 
not have been like canying on secret propa- 
ganda against God ? It would have amounted 
to this : “God desires that the present world 
order be replaced by His New Order; but, loolc 
here, you must not do anything about it- 
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Ton inu«t have an other-noriclly hope and put 
your faith in heaven. That js how you can 
•defeat God’s designs of bringing His Kingdom 
on earth.” Docs this seem reasonable t And 
yet this is m effect what other-worldly construc- 
tions and expositions come to mean. Many 
ardent Christians, commended for their piety 
and evangelical fervour, have nevertheless spent 
their lives ardently promulgating just such a 
spurious interpretation. And it has borne 
undesirable fruit. 

Let us turn to the surceeding verse Jesus 
xirges his hearers : 

“Keep >oue loins girt snd yotir lamps hi and be 
like men who are waiting for their lord and master to 
reiorn fjoui a wedding banquet" 

Granting for the moment that Jesus was 
in an escapist mood, and had just previously 
admonished his audience to lay up treasures in 
^‘heaven,” because on this wretched earth 
■thieves break in and steal- would it not be 
■wildly incoherent, then, for him to urge 
■the same audience to keep themselves in 
constant readiness, to be ever on the 
gui t’li’e for the arrival of their Lord and 
blaster ? Or did he mean that they should prd 
their loins and keep their tamps lit m the dim 
^iistant. romantic Hereafter ^ This is what he 
should logically have meant if he had used 
heaven ” to denote the FIcreaftcr. Surely, 
Jesus was not in an escapist and a playful 
mood to confuse his eager, unsophisticated 
heaters many of whom hung on every word of 
his. He was not playing ducks and drakes 
with this paramount issue He was appealing 
to his audience not to relax the morale of the 
New Order, here and now. He wonted them 
to keep themselves in readiness for the divine 
Commonwealth not in "heaven ” but on this 
•self-same earth which would become as good 
as heaven, being radically transformed 

The only reasonable view, tlierefore, which 
does justice to the sanity and consistency of 
Jesus, seems to be to take the verse we have 
been considermg not by itself but in its context 
It is of a piece with the otlier verses, deeply 
dyed in realism “ Heaven ” implies " Kingdom 
of heaven ” upon earth; the projection into the 
structure of this world’s systems of the divine 
plan for the community of man “ Heaven ” 
implies. _ This world full of e^dl and suffering 
and ugliness transformed by the motivating 
pow er of the divine Commonwealth into 

heaven ” — where God’s will is done en 
masse. 

From thi* point of view, what did Jesus 
mean by saying : 


“Cet reurtelres treasure in bearen lhal aerer fails, 
that no thief can get at and no moth destroy, for where 
yonr tiea^tire Le«, your heart will lie there al^o ’’ ? 

This IS perhaps the strongest direct appeal 
that Jesus made to men and women to invest 
tlicir hopes and aspirations, their energj* and 
time, their possessions and attainments in the 
divine Commonwealth, for the common good. 
He telU them not to be afraid or nervou«, 
because God has willed the Commonwealth for 
mankind by putting the principle of community 
into the veiy foundation of life, bj making 
loxc, justice, and equality, the structural princi- 
ples of reality He urges them to recognize 
their part in this great drama of realizing God’s 
Plan, and to throw themseives heart and soul 
into playing their part well. And with a fine 
<cn«c of humour he adds that the common 
purse does not wear out purses of private 
ownership do, and that the dangers that beset 
the old order, the Kingdom of Mammon, have 
no power against man’s investments jn the true 
Community 

If wc hold dear the things that pertain to 
self, if the most precious thinp in the world 
for us arc our position, wealth, fame, power, 
and gratificatioD, we shall quite naturally strain 
every muscle to achieve our purpose If our 
treasure lies in the scientific realm wc shall 
invest our best in that realm and find our 
greatest happiness in working on scientific prob- 
lems. If our treasure lies in the field of 
literature or art, we shall spare ourselves no 
sacrifice, no effort, no expense to get our object. 
But if our treasure lies in the dnine Common- 
weallh. we shall spontaneously give our best 
time and energj*, our all to the actualizing of 
(his New Order for humanity Our interests, 
our attention, our effort are enlisted by the 
persuashe force of our emotions IVhat we' 
desire most we most work for. "Where your 
treasure lies, your heart will lie there also.” 

Tliis is simple enough. But there are 
complications, simple and complex. A simple 
complication arises from the fact that our 
treasure lies in two or more conflicting realms. 
Naturally we are divided. Our interests, our 
attention, and our eS'ort cannot fuse into a 
single flame. There are contradictions in our 
lives. And these contradictions are not anti- 
theses held consciously at a point of tension 
impellii^ us to higher and larger syntheses. 
They are contradictions which sap our energy 
and make us weak-willed, wavering between 
the two realms in which our treasure is buried. 
There are many people, for example, who have 
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part of tljfif Ircflsurc in Uju realm of hrotln-r' 
iiooil nnd part of It in tlic realm of racialii^ia. 
And it Itntfs (o a vcr>’ fantastic contradiction. 
They nrc decjily inlcrchlcd m brolhcrhoo«l 
^\lllcll iinplios love; wlncli in turn implies 
eqnality; nhich aRnifi implies liberty. T/iey 
ppcuk about hrotlicrhocHl, and even work for 
ii. But they are also deeply inlcrt-tcd 
in their rare. And the moment this 
brotherhood demands that they rIvc up bomc 
racial convention, myth, or privilcRC, there is 
sudden conlbct. And often racialism claims 
their licart. The few who have all their trea- 
sure in the realm of brotherhood serve to offer 
a telling contrast. 

On the other hand, a complex complication 
arises because fcnmc of ua have part of our trea- 
sure in “ heaven ’’ and the other part on 
“ earih.” We profess to hold dear the spiritual 
needs of people as well as their physical needs. 
We claiinitiiat we want individuals to have a 
change of heart and be saved and we also want 
eocicty to be re-mado and redeemed So far so 
good. But tho VICIOUS dualism that compels 
US to use conjunctions like “ns well as’* aod 
" also ” leads us astray tin moment people 
claim economic justice, social equality, and 
political emancipation Tho conOiet that sets 
in expresses itself, in many instances, in a facile 
emphasis on the "spiritual." the “other 
worldly" to the gradual exclusion of the 
“ material.'’ We escape from this contradic- 
tion by turning Jesus’ Gospel of (be 
Commonwealth into our Gospel of the Indivi- 


dual. U'e dwtract (he flftmtion of (ho‘e who 
demand social and economic and political 
juhticc by ilrawing all kinds of red lierringi 
Bcr(i«s the path of their virion. We succeed 
in postponing the coming of the Xew Age; and 
pat o«f«clvt*s on the back for serving the cau=e 
so ably, and incidentally in keeping eafe and 
Wfll-prcscr\'td. 

Therefore, Jesus made suth a strong 
unequivocal appeal to men and women to 
commit thcm«clvcs unconditionally to the 
revolutionising of the jirr'scnt order, which eo 
often lays a premium on morality, and by 
Tiding rough-shod over human values destroys 
spiritual values. He wanted us to invest our 
all in the (rue community of man, (he divine 
Commonwealth, in which men and women would 
find the brotherhood that i?, and can be. the 
logical and moral derivative of the Fatherhood 
of God; in which men and women would find 
love, the law of life, and therefore right relations 
with the normal habit, in which war would 
become ob»olctc, and murderous competition 
would be outlawed; in which men and women 
would discover the indivisible wholeness and 
sanctity of life and know that the integrity of 
eommimion with God is determined by the 
integration of the community of man. But 
that way lies opposition, persecution, betrayal, 
and the Cros«. That way al«o goes the Master 
still yearning for man’s emancipation, still 
eaiTX’ing the Cro«« wo shirk to bear, ^ill we 
dare to follow him or ehoo'c the seductive 
bve-p.ath» of compromi«e ’ 


INDIA’S KEY INDUSTRIES AND THE WAR 

Bv H C. MOOKERJEE, si \ , ph d , 

Head of the Department of EnghshA Fellou,, Calcutta Vniiersity; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Bengal; President, AU-Indta Conference of Indian Christians 


'The ^\hole aspect of modem civilization k 
undergoing a sndft change, for eseryfliing is 
j-ielding place to mdustrj’ Hence the close 
connection between politics and economics The 
modern state has not only made itself respon- 
sible for internal peace and external defence, 
but also for such things as universal education, 
public health, development of natural resources, 
- encouragement of industrial enterprises and 
protection again«t foreign competition. If 
India is ever to become a modem state in this 
sense, she requires nationalization of her 
Government. 

Historj’ tells us that the British came to 
India to secure industrial and commercial ad- 
vantages and that thev gradually conquered 
the country and estnblialied their political 
control over it in order to facilitate and per- 
petuate the enjoyment of these advantages 
^^’hen the British first arrived m India, the 
pollcj' of all Western countries including 
Britain was to make their colonies and 
dependencies producers of raw materials at the 
che.ipest possible rates and purchasers of finished 
products. It c.annot be said that this policy has 
disappeared altogether even now. 

The next stage nas reached when the 
administration was taken over by the Crown 
from the East India Company. During this 
period, indigenous industrial enterprise did not 
rccchc any support from Government. British 
commercial, industrial and financial interests 
■which had, to all intents and purpo«es, estab- 
lished a monopoly were also left alone Then 
came the Great War when at last the British 
■Go\cmment realized that it was to its interest 
also to encourage the development of indigen- 
ous industry-. 

The economic policy followed so far has 
produce the following effects on the economic 
I'- » , Wadia and Jo«hi in their 

Tl calth of India have said that India has 
been drained*’ of her wealth to the extent of 
R.«. 60 crorcs a year without corresponding re- 
turn in anv form. Granting for the sake of 
argument fh.at (he figure* arc correct and also 
■that a fraction of this amount i« re-invested 
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m India, there is no doubt that no country, 
however rich, can afford to be deprived of 
e%en half this amount for more than a centuiy 
and a half without being overtaken by abject 
poverty Another regrettable result has been 
the decline of indigenous arts and crafts 
There is not the slightest doubt that many of 
these would have found themselves unable to 
stand foreign competition but a free India 
would ha^e at least taken steps in time to 
modernize and improve at least some of them. 
Their disappearance would have called forth 
action much sooner from Indians than from non- 
Indians. Lastly, modem industries have not 
developed m India with sufficient rapidity. 
This IS because they nave to meet the rivalry 
of British industries which, on account of the 
influence they wield both in India and in 
England, iiave been able to create facilities 
for importing their finished products. The 
imposition of the excise duty on cotton manu- 
factures IS an instance in point. Its effects are 
so well-known that it is needless for me to 
dilate on tliem here. Then there is the almost 
monopolistic control of most of the “ key ” 
industries by the British which too, has played 
no small part in retarding the development of 
indigenous industries We all know how 
Indian efforts in the direction of inland and 
coastal shipping have cither totally failed or 
are still struggling mainly because of the war 
carried on against them by non-Indian interests. 
Similarly, railways, tramways, irrigation, gas 
and electricity works organized and controlled 
u- ^ave deprived the people of 

this countiy from enjoying opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and experience in mo<lcm 
industiy and our political backwardness ha« 
dcpm'ed us of our legitimate chances of pro- 
ducing them in larger numbers 

luring the last war, when shortage of war 
materials in India due to difficulties of transport, 
made iWIf felt, the British Government came 
to realise the mistake it had made b3' not cn- 
Muraging kcj- industries in our land. The 
impetus gi'cn by war condition* encouraged in- 
dustrial enterpri-e Tlie organisation of Depart- 
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„en.s of W in ge 

lepslation for Indian 

helped forw’ard tin , 021.22 recommended 

Fiscal Commission of ^ ^ 

protection for those without it can- 

national importance a ^ such an 

not be meet world competition. 

extent as to be able to meet ^ 0 
This policy was earned out nhen^^^^ 

S’?vaffo"y tegi^lat- on simRar >.n« 
in other dmctwns 

It must, industrial policy fol- 

not seem likelj mat , i-giy to result m any 
lowed up to the condition of 

real thfreasons for this opinion 

our masses. And t attained either 

are that India has not 

political or economic autonoTO^^^ prosperity 
policy lor ti®'’'’®'”,® be framed, a policy the 
of our masses has to e ir^ ^o^- 

only aim jast Up to the present India 

C8t8 from first to last, ^ 5 ^^. supplier 

has, for buver of finished pro- 
of raw materials and ^ghort-sightcd polic> 

ducts. The adoption of 

has not only been „ ha« also 

economic lain a loser by lowering 

indirectly made And the longer thw 

India’s P^imhasing poner ^ 

process tf jg also probable that the 

India and Britain. It »8 »^ political unrest is 

ri tote bod Stmic cond.lione »•*- ”'>.ch 
' the people me h'’‘"iS forgotten that 

It most popnhition of England 

about 80 per cent of inc p V ^ly indirccllj 

^hich is urbanised depends direcj^ 

on industry, that m for 

conation Britain must 6na , 

her manufactured p ,ntciiaity of competition 

roarked '"'7"-' !"4 hS b“t market is India 
at te producer and supplier of 
To keep India ''Vfta purchaser of her manu- 
raw matcrri^ and ti e 1 

factured P^ducts policy 

p^st because this has been forc^ 

today world circutnHancp U 

on her by pm jm Britain for Ae 

is useless to critic .e o to In^ 

has got to li'P the be-t thing few 

VnA^ to saTciard our interests as much 

u. in India is to sal 

R, pos'ihic P> the rood of India as a 

rontrollinS 'hem fo >» ,p be a certain_cla"h 
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possibility of an adjustment to our mutual 

•n'dTdemands freedom to shape 

mic destinies in her onn “f any 
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attempt to control fjm , utilise her 

foreip ^-^BVitain^ India cannot forget 

for tlie beneht of Britaim four or 

moroTo?-Europeans to supply his economie 
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cast n' "'“‘“.S te high standard of com- 
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fort of Entish „on-Europeans. 

of the economic demanded eco- 

That ,s tviy India I’M a ,,„d that 

nomic 1"'“’™,'"“’ S.ts and publicists tvlio 
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are national ‘'wir , „[ India 

the federal part of ‘“^““'1? they feel that 

''“Cof 1 l»f„/Si£u°s,T.ite S 

to vrhen she vias utilised pn- 

ceononiie .ubihClmo 1 non-Indians, must be 
h? mT The historical connection, 
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‘ Mtcr this brief and ver>’ inadequate resume- 

5£rnSq5'«fS5's|.. 

k?y\TduSrie?m’ourmothcrl"ani'^^ J«- 

S?c time, 1 intend to confine my 

items only— the first, concomed with Iw 
p^blcm of transport, the second, ^itji the que - 
?.ftn of the supply of Indian manufactured pow. 
in daily u% by the civilian 
and the third and last, with our industrial 
tnbulion to the successful prosecution of 

W not ptner.ally known that metre gau^_ 
locomotives have been manufaeture<l for . 
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:j’ear» in the railw ay w orkshops of the Bombay, 
-Baroda and Central India Railway at Ajmere. 

Of late, there has been a falling-off in the 
• denjand for these metre gauge locwnotives of 
this railway system and the authorities viewed 
with dismay the dismissal of a large labour 
force. There are metre gauge railway systems 
m other parts of India but, under the then 
existing legislation, the B B. & C I. Railway 
was not permitted to manufacture and supply 
locomotives to these railways which had to 
purchase these from outside India Reporting 
•on the lOth August, 1939, Associated Press stated 
that Parliament had recently passed legislation 
to remove this ban and that orders for different 
types of metre gauge locomotives had been or 
were being placed with the workshops by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and the North-Western Rail- 
way. It also added that these orders would 
keep the ^ orkshops fully employed up to 
December, 1941 

This surely vindicates the pertinacity dis- 
played by the Indian nationalists m pressing 
for the manufacture of locomotives inside India 
It is but natural to infer that if metre gauge 
locomotives are being manufactured in India, 
it will be quite possible to manufacture the broad 
gauM typo provided we have properly equipped 
workshops, trained engineers, etc 

National India has all along pressed for the 
manufacture of locomotives m India The reply 
of Government has all along been that this 
would not be a commercially successful proposi- 
tion Sir Zafrullah Khan who was the member 
for Railways stated some time ago m the Cen- 
tral As'embh' that locomot'ves could not be 
manufactured profitably unless India could use 
'200 locomotives on the average every year He 
also said that Government was prepaid to start 
a factory on an experimental basis to meet a 
demand for 50 to 60 locomotucs e%cry year but, 
it was not likely that even this number would 
be required Alembers of the Opposition who 
had carefully stud'ed this question quoted facts 
and figures to prove that there were factories 
out'ide India which produced not more than 60 
to CO locomotives every year and which were 
profits They also proved that 
the demand in India would probably exceed 
50 to 60 locomotives every year. 

In the course of a debate in the Central 
Legislature it was suggested by no less a person 
than Sir Henrj* Gidney that British vested in- 
temsts stood in the way of the acceptance of 
thi's policy by Government. He i« reported to 
'lia\e said on one occasion ; 


“I regret to say that e>en reijred members of the Rail- 
way Board hare become repre'entatives of locomotive manu- 
facturers in England and Europe and have come out to 
this country to secure orders.” 

Tlie next stage was reached when the stand- 
ing Finance Committee for Railways met at 
Delhi in April last This was followed by a 
second meeting held in the follow ing July. The 
decision finally reached was that the construction 
of broad gauge locomotives in one of the exist- 
ing Railway workshops in India suitably extend- 
ed, modified and equipped with the necessary 
additional machinery and plant and expert 
supervision, is not likely to prove unremunera- 
tivc They have accordingly proposed to 
appoint two officers on special duty, a Mechani- 
cal Engineer and a Finance Officer, to e.xaraine 
such a scheme m full detail and to prepare the 
estimates of expenditure involved in the neces- 
sary extension and additional machinery in one 
of the State Railwav workshops, to estimate 
the probable cost of manufacturing locomotives 
therein and to compare it with the market prices. 

klay not one enquire what W’ould happen 
if during the present War, which may drag on 
for the next three or even four years, we need 
a large number of locomotives and if on adequate 
supply IS not available either on account of . 
transport difficulties or on account of difficulties 
in their manufacture due to the diversion of the 
plant and labour to the work of manufacturing 
arms and munitions 

On the 25th August, 1939, Sir J P. Srivas- 
tava, Managing Director of the New Victoria 
Mills, Cawnpur, and a former Minister for In- 
dustries in the U P , in the course of an inter- 
vnew granted to a representative of that well- 
known liberal paper The Leader of Allahabad 
js reported to nave said that 
“if w»r brolce out, there would be a collapse of indnsiri-a 
ID lodia for want of essential supplies as they bad not 
prepared for the eventuality of war by getting reserve 
supplies.” “The'e essential 'upplie®," he continued, “were 
required to keep the »nd»«lrje» going but fbo«e supplies 
were Dot in the country Every mill every factory, every 
industry, was dependent on foreign countries and no 
arrangements bad been made to keep in reserve the for- 
ehni 'applies. Dunng the last Great War Japan came to 
their rescue. This time it would not be possible to get 
•uppfies from Japan al«o 

These reserve supplies to which reference 
was made by Sir Jwala Prasad must, among 
other things, include spare parts for the 
machinery used in mills and factories. It has 
been stated that there is much of exaggeration 
in this statement. I am not a businessman but 
I would feel gre.it hesit.ation in refusing to attach 
proper weight to a pronouncement coming from 
such a responsible quarter. 
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Granting for tlic sake of argument that 
tlieie i- a ccrtiun amount of uvcr-cmi'lia^is as 
regards India’s uniircpare(ine.«s, one miglit well 
ask wSiat -oould be tne fate of our large teale 
industries if, ns the re-ult of a long drawn out 
war and consequent dislocation of transport, 
either machinery or tnachine parti' are not avail- 
able. Tor instance, will India go naked because 
Uci cotton and woollen mills have under tbe 
abovcmcntioned circumstances to be closed 
down ? SYi 51 she again import Java sugar and 
thus deal a deatii-blow to licr rapidly de\-clop- 
ing sugar industry’ ? 

I have referred elsewhere to the almost 
nominal expenditure on stares manufactured in 
India and purchased by the Defence Depart- 
ment and mcidentally to the absence of stimu- 
lus winch otherwi=e would have been available 
lor the development el various types ol indus- 
tiy in our motherland Let Us consider the 
neglect our industries have suffered owing to 
the absence of a settled and uniform policy of 
encouraging them by purchasing their manu- 
factures after standa^ising their quality Along 
with this, we have also to think of the many 
kinds of new industries that could have been 
called into existence if only tliose interested in 
.them were assured of a steady market provided 
their products came up to the standards requir- 
ed by the army rules and regulations 

His Excellency the Coinmander-m-Chicf 
broadcasting from Simla on the 5tb September 
last in the course of liis comments on mechani- 
sing the army in India had to admit that if 
India has to lely “ only on her own resources 
in money and industry ” she is not in a position 
to organise her defences on modern lines It 
thus appears that money and industry have to 
go hand-in-hand in any scheme of modernieation 
How can our industries meet any new demand 
when more than thice-fourths of tlic money 
available for equipments, arms, etc , has hitherto 
been spent outside India It is the mdustiies 
of tho«e countries which have been encouraged 
and not ours And if there is any development 
in industries, it will be found there and not in 


Military De-patcli No. 5 saya : 

“ It ha* Lffn acctpwd thsi »(iit ili? jitoccM of 
inodenuMlion jt coinplelf, InJis »lioiiM he In all major 
r<U-«uffict(nt in mumtKmti »o inoe of war. Jn 
ll,e prcient dale uf imiuvirial <le>el<>pmrni. llie firtt rrti- 
•ilce (Rust oLviouiIy l>e {)lace<l on die eifaniion of C"trrn- 
Bient ftcioriea, which are already in hand, lul ihi* nimoit 
eiicouraeemenl wtll Iw given to indifcnou* indu>lry and 
It i* tip 10 ludutlry lu take adrantaire of th:« new dcvrlup- 
oient" 

Tiie«c words coming from tuch a quarter 
nTc very encouraging. It seems m though wiiat 
the wearisome reiterations of the cheted repre- 
5 entati\cs of the people of India could not effect 
after decades of discussion, will at last be effcct- 
e<l as the result of the breaking out of tlie pre- 
sent war when it may so happen tlmt our soldiers 
lOay be pitted against well-armed, wcH-cquippcd 
tjnd modcmiftd military units. National India 
A.Wv 'u*i\vi tVft •«« •* vivi , tW 
announced m the above terms will be adhered 
to strictly and, more than that, that fietter 
arrangements should be made in order that 
ordnance, tanks and even aeroplanes may he 
jiianufactured in India There is little wi«dora 
jn quarrelling over what had happened in the 
past IVhat is necessarj’ now is to arrange- 
juatters in such a way that in future India should 
not be placed in a similar predicament tlirough 
no fault of hers. 

The /radian Social Reformer is a well-known 
weckl> published from Bombay which has 
behind it a long and well merited record of fear- 
less and yet courteous criticism of objectionable 
features in our social, economic and political 
life It has just completed fifty years of very 
U'eful work So far as its politics is eoncernca, 
our Leftist friends maintain that it has very 
clo«c affiliations with the National Liberal 
Federation, which they regard as holding views 
of the milk-and-water tj’pc No one who reads 
tins periodical regularly can ever dream of 
characterising it as holding extreme views or 
of giving expression to Us opinions in any but 
the most moderate language And yet in an 
editorial note which appeared on its pages on 
tlie 2nd September, 1939, it said . 


India It may also be stated that if a respect- 
able part of these sums had been spent in«iJe 
India, there would have been some improvement, 
however slight, in the national income. Sure'y, 
India cannot be held responsible for not follow- 
ing out a policy more favourable to her economic 
interests. 

Continuing Hss Excellency observed : 

“ Indis’j weaknesses are a low national income md 


Winlerbotham who presided when Mr. 
Ohw ^dibing re*d 8 piper last April on ‘The Eutopeaa 
in Ihe New India at t tneeting of the East Indian Amo- 
ciaUon, London, let fall ■ revealinjr remark in his intro- 
doctnry speech lie said that opposition to British inier- 
"*» d«d come so much from politicians as from Indian 
wmmemU men’ “It wontd not. I ibink” be said, “be 
safe 10 Ignore tlie covetous eye cast by certain Indian 
Commercitl interesU on British inleresis, nor rtie -oeciat 
’'■'t' "Well this covetousness t» 


np lo tbe prese 
•We as yet of t 
modern army.” 


,t a limited industrial desrtopramt mcap- 
ipplying all the technical equipment of a 


The editorial comment runs as follows : 

“It is pManiliropy for the British commercial mem 
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mg that Greater Britam is prepared to 
favourable consideration to this detnand is 
not only to allow India a free hand to de%*elop 
her key industries but also to assist her in doing 
so even when the adoption of such _a pobey 
would imply some injury to her own interests 
The last war brought home both to Bntam 
and to India the necessity of developing the in- 
dustries and specially the key industries of India. 
As a consequence, some industries were started 
but for want of adequate support and protection 
after the war, they languished Probably, it 
was felt that the world had Icamt wisdom and 
there would be no repetition of the holocaust 
of men and means which had characterised it. 
V’e now real!«e that the desperate wickedness 
of the human heart has again plunged the world 
into a fresh war with new horrors added in the 
«hape of improved methods for killing and 
mangling beyond recognition man made in the 
image of God The pre*ent war is teaching us 


the old lesson once again. Let Britain and India 
unite for the attainment of a common purpose—- 
the abolition of war and the establishment of 
peace for all times to come. Let India forget 
the exploitation to which slie was undoubtedly 
subjected in the past remembering tliat the 
ethical standards of today are higher than they 
were yesterday. In her turn, let Britain recon- 
cile herself to the !ci«s of part of her trade in- 
evitable with an expansion of India’s industry 
but let her console herself with the thought that 
in exchange she will secure the staunch co-opera- 
tion of a grateful India, which as a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, will be more 
loyal than pampered South Africa which, as 
soon as war broke out, made an attempt de- 
feated by the very narrow margin of only 13 
votes in a house of 147, to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds by seeking to stand 
neutral in the present struggle, while continuing 
fo be a member of the British Commonwealth. 



SCOPE OF THE CERA»nC AKD OTHER SILICATE 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 
By Dr. N. V. RAGHUNATH, DSc 


The ceramic industry now-a-days occupies a 
verj’ important position among the other indus- 
tries. It could be divided mlo the following 
broad divisions like refractories, abrasive-ware, 
porcelain, stoneware, earthenware and tiles. 

The essential raw materials required for 
the manufacture of the above articles are clay, 
felspar, quartz, kyanite, sillimamte and fuel, 
etc., wdiich occur in plenty all over India 

At present there are very few factories 
manufacturing ceramic articles m India and 
Eomo of them arc, U1 The Go\emmcnt Proce- 
iain Factory, at Bangalore, (2) Messrs. Bum 
& Co., at Ranceganj. (3) The Bengal Polterie' 
in Calcutta. (4) The Gwalior Potteries in 
Gnahor, and {51 The Mysore Stoneware Pipes 
at Bangalore. 

Let us compare the position of the industry 
here with some other countries. 

Eanh«n- 

ww 

includin; 

Te<hnieAl Porctltio ftiPBfr. 

Porcelain painting Sioneeiare majoliea. 

including including includiac (erracoiia 
laagncaia decoration fire am icommen 
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ware 

e{ China 

tie* 

pottery 
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4^10 
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and Ireland 

71 

arailabie. 

59 

»» 

Switiwland 

1! S \ 

‘ 

7 

92* 

24 

59 


From the table it can be seen that the- 
German Ceramic Industiy occupies a uniqito 
position in Europe Several of the finest China 
Clay deposits like the Halle. Kemmnitz and 
Zettlitz occur there besides a lot of brown coal. 
Brown coal and gas are used for firing all the 
articles and the kiln> arc ver> cfiipicnt 
Another direction m which a lot of improie- 
mcni IS being made is that for all kitchen 
utensils, porcelain is being u'cd more and more 
and meta! is being eliminated This is very 
cdiantageous because porcelain is cleaner and 
more beautiful. 

In England, the Potteiy centre is situated 
at Stoke-on-Trent The reason being that coal 
is available nearbv Here are some of the big 
China Clay deposits like the Cornwall etc. 
Here has been dcveliijied the bone-cliina nliicii 
1 $ used to a large extent for making crockerj- 
etc. 

In Switzerland there arc a few Ceramic 
factories But roo't of the raw materials have 
to be imported from the nei^ibouring countries 
and there is no coal. But this being a 
mountainous countiy a lot of electricity is 
obtained at a cheap rate and in the Langcnthal 
Porcelain Factory is the only high temperature 
electric tunnel kiln. For places where cheap- 
electnc power is nvailable this will be the best. 
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tumacy” (pp. 220-21). Few indeed >ould be disposed 
to accept the view of the author that the conception of 
justice formed the basic idea of a King whose ideology 
was described by himself in the words quoted ahote 

The use of expressions like leitmotif and tceftnna* 
cbauiing show that the author is versed in German. Thai 
perhaps explains his heavy style, which lacks laddity and 
sometimes even betrays careles'ness about ordinary rales 
of Engli'h grammar and syntax. 

In conclusion it is neces«ary to point out that 
Chaudhury, R H. (sic), the author of Polittcat Hit- 
tory oj Jncient India is not, sa the author supposes, the 
same person who wrote Dynastic History of Korthem 
India The correct name of the former is Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhun and that of the latter Dr H. C. Ray Such 
ignorance about two distinguished modem hi*lonans of 
India, on the part of another historian, can hardly be 
excused. 

R. C MAXCStPAR 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDE OF E.ARLY 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY AND ITS SYSTESIATIC 
REPRESENTATION ACCORDING TO ABHIDHAMMA 
TRADITION (RtAODisitip LECTusia or the Pat:ia 
Umvebsity, 1936-37) • By Anaganka B. Cotmda. 
Published by the Patna University, 

This book consists of six parts with to Appendix 
and an Index. In a brief latxoducuon the author has 
tightly pointed out that ]usl u u is impossible to speak 
about Buddhism as a religion without touching upon the 
phJosophical aspecti lo it i» impossible to understand 
Buddhist philoaopby without seeing its connecUon with 
the religious side. The hrst pan deals with the origin 
of religion and early stages of Indian thought. The 
second put dealt with psychology and metaphysics in 
the light of the AbkidSamma. In this section the author 
has shown the importance of the Ab/udhamma Pitaka 
la Pall Canon and has rendered Bodhi as illamination 
which IS attuned with the help of ponna, but the correct 
meaning of the word Bodlu is ‘enlightenibeni’ or 
‘ attunment of supreme knowledge.’ The third pan deals 
with the Four Noble Truths as <tartiO£ point and logical 
frame of Buddhist philosophy The author ought to have 
pointed out that the formulation of the Four Noble Truths 
proceeded on the bads of the doctrine of Paticcasamu- 
ppada. Tbe Four Noble Truths as formulated in the 
DhammacakkapavaUana Sutia represent a definite pro- 
cedure or scheme of thought. This procedure was noi 
of course peculiar to Buddhism. A similar procedure 
was equally followed in other branches of knowledge, eg„ 
the yoga system of philosophy, the science of medicine 
and the science of wealth. In his treatment of the noble 
eightfold path, the author has failed lo point out that 
sammantjna (right knowledge) and sammainmutn (right 
emancipation) as mentioned in the Songtfi Sultanta of the 
Pigha iStkaya should be added lo the li*t of eight as 
discussed by me in my book. Concepts of Buddhism, 
pp. 32-36 The Noble Eightfold Path is aI*o known as 
the maiihtma potipada (middle path; or the ‘golden mean’ 
which IS the middle course between the two extremes). 
This golden mean sened as the guiding pnnciple of the 
whole Vinaya discipline according to which the life of 
ihe Buddhist holy order was to be moulded. The NoWe 
Eightfold Path was propounded a< a well tested lorthad 
of attaining the internal pimly of the self. All aoch 
points the author has not touched in his E>ook. Hie 
fourth part deals vnih the fundamental principles of cons- 
ciousness. fn the Aikidkammatika Sangoka, the five 


jhanas (meditation) are mentioned as equally holding 
good in tbe case of the Lohuiara state of consciousness. 
It is not clearly slated anywhere in this authoritative 
Baddhist Manual why they should not also hold good 
in the ca«e of the Kamavacara or the Anipavacara sphere. 
I have discussed this point in ray Concepts of Buddhisrn, 
(Chapter AT. Author's rendering of uddhacca {p. 146) 
as ‘restlessness’ is not very happy It should mean 
*arrogaRce ’ Me has failed to clarify the idea of KiloAAo, 
eicara, piti sukha and ekaggata. In the first stage of 
meditation, all the«e fire eJements arc present. In the 
second stage, the first two are eliminated. In third, the 
first three are eliminated leaving sukha and ekaggata. 
In the fourth, sukha is replaced by upekfJia and there 
remain two elmen!«, tir, upeAAAo and ekaggaia. There 
IS not much difference between these two sets of medita- 
tion. In the second stage of the first set of meditation, 
filakka and tteara disappear simultaneously, but in the 
second stage of meditation, they disappear one after 
another, thus giving an opportunity for another stage 
(Fide ’Concepts of Buddhism,' p. 38) At page 148 of 
the book under review, we hare failed to understand 
what the author means by the Digha Nikaya Commentary 
i.Vahapanbbana sutta). The name of the Digha Nikaya 
Comaieniary is the Siimangalaiifasini which should bare 
been mentioned clearly by the author. Tbe fifth chapter 
deals with the factors of eossetousness. As regards 
eetana or volition it p 158 kamma came to be defined 
as cefono or voliuon, a person cannot be beld nonlly 
or legally responsible or any action of his or her, if 
It is not inieDiionai, and the explanatidn of cetomi 
in h» Aihasalim Ip 88) by ibe celebrated corn* 
nentator, Buddhagho*a. is wortbv of consideration. 
The sixth part deals with tbe functions of eonseiousnesi 
and tbe process of perception In the Appendix we find 
short notes on systemaiie representation of Abhid/itentiut 
psychology, vtdaia, associative, refiective, and intuitive 
coD«ciou$nesa, six root causes, ohjeeis of conselous- 
ness, psycho-cosmic system of Buddhism, with lablea and 
diagrams. 

The author has only tnenljoned the names of the 
seven books included in the Abtudhamma Pitaka He 
ought to hare pren more details about these works As 
regards the Abhidhammattha Sangoha, it covers very 
largely the same range of 'ubject-malter as the 
Visuddhimagga, though the amplitude of treatment and 
tbe order and emphasis of treatment in each are different, 
but they are to some extent complimentary. As to the 
meaning of tbe term, pannaip (p 239). the author ought 
to have made it dear with the help of Ihe Puggala- 
rannaiii CoouneDUry. According to the commentator the 
pannatti means explanation preaching, pointing out, ex- 
position establishing and showing. There are six pannattis 
and all these amount (o so many designations, indica- 
tions, affirmations, deposition% and expositions .All these 
are tbe meanings of pannatti For further details see 
ray History of Pali Literature (p 329). Tbe work 
IN On the whole, helpful in nndcrsuading some of the 
problems of Buddhist psychology, but it requires a 
thorough revision in some places in order to male the 
snbyert clearer and more comprebeDsive. 

B. C Law 

INDIAN’ ADMINISTRATION: Hr M. R. Ptdande. 
PMiAed by the Osfard Unitersity Press (Indian 
Branch}, Dombar, 193*}. Pp. 50A, Price Rs. 3 
. This neatly got-up volume is tbe eighth revised edi- 
tion of the author’s popular work on fndiaa A(limnli’.ra- 
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tion first published in 1926. Though primarily intended 
for Intermediate Arts students, the book will prorc 
useful to BA. students and to the general readers ns 
well, \7hile there is little that may be called oripnal 
in this work, the author’s presentation and style leare 
nothing to be desired. His ana]>8is of the main featur« 
of the Indian Constitution and AdministraUon is both 
critical and lucid. His survey of the present constitution 
and proposed federal structure is particularly intereslins, 
while the appendix summarising the proposed ohangM to 
the Government of India Act of 1935 wshes the book aa 
up-to-date as it was possible to do. The book is on 
the whole an excellent text-hook for the undergraduate 
students of the Indian universities. 

Nakdaijil Chittmji 

THE INDUN MONETARY POLICY ; By B. P. 
Adarkar, M.A. (Cantah.). Pablishei by Kuabistim, 
Allahabad. Pnee Ri 2-4 


cation for a Unliersity teacher was some sort of publica- 
tions to his credit The maxim is not without ment; 
but it is bound to encourage hasty and therefore imnn- 
tuie publication. We do not imply that Dr. Mortimer 
Taube’s book is without value. It does smack of excur- 
uons into the domain of scholarship, and opinions have 
been extensively quoted. But a discu«*ion nf the 
problem independently of ancient views would have been 
more pleasant reading. Scholarship often has this un- 
pleasant effect that it makes the style rather heavy; and 
when the writer makea rapid journeys from Newton to 
Whitehead and from Leibnitz to Eddington, the reader 
finds it tiring to keep him company. Without denying 
himself the luxury of his erudition. Dr. Taube cou^d 
easily make his book more attractive to the peneral 
reader if he had not intermingled comments and criti- 
cisms with the presentation of historical material. 
Neveithelesa it must he conceded that Dr. Tauhe has 
worked hard at his problem 


In spite of all that has been said about the comto- 
versy which has surrounded the problem of currency m 
India during the last two deeadea or more, Profeswr 
Adarkar's book does not seem to be an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the literature on tbe subject. With a of 

data and a penetrating analysis of all factors involved, he 
has been able to make out a case for the monetary reform 
in India. His conclusion Is that either thete should be 
the delinking of the Rupee from sterling with a view to 
monetary Independence so as to suit the requirements of 
the price which ate wholly different from those of the 
aterlmg countries, or if de-hnking is not foMible, there 
ahould be Immediate devaluation of the Rupee <not 
Beeesaanly to Wd). so as to bung about a rise in the 
commodity prices in India up to the level at which an 
equilibrium may be presumably attuned There ate vlw- 
pomts which may not subscribe to this eofielosion. for 
on currency questions no conclusive and final word may 
be expected In a world of flux. But this much can be 
said that professor Adatkti has worked out his eonclo- 
sion in a convincing manner At any rate he has made 
out a case for an expert {ovestigation into the entire 
question of monetary policy of India about which public 
feelings are admittedly very keen 

NiHAn RANJAn Mvkiiehjee 

CAUSATION, FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM: 
By Mortimer Taube, PhD Published by George Alien 
& Vnicin Ltd., Museum Street, London. Pp. 262 (iwtA 
Bibliography and /ndex). Price lOs net. 

The author is a Research Fellow m Philosophy at 
the University of Califorma, and, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Publishers, is 28 years of age 
now. He has received his educaliou at several Univei- 
sitie's and obtained his PhD. from California Apparent- 
ly the present book is his thesis for the PhD Degree 

As a piece of resarch work, it has passed the 
scrutiny of competent judges and, therefore, has to be 
regarded as a vsloable contribution to the knowledge of 
the subject which it deals with; and the aabject-msi'er 
of the book is obvious from the title. The author adds 
a sub-liUe to explain that the book is "an attempt to 
solve the causal problem through a study of ita ongina 

,n soenleenth-cenlury philosophy.” 

We were recently reading an srucle on AmeTicna 
Universities and were told by the viriter that a jow 
of the Universities in Amencs ^e maxim is Puhl*sh 
or Perisli ” ! The necessary ind indiipenssble quaiifi- 


THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY, I & II : By 
Mrs. A. P. Sinnet. 

THE WORK OF THEOSOPHY IN THE WORLD ; 
By Ansae Permit. 

These ate pamphlets on Theosophy published by the 
Theosophtcal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The wniers are leaders of Theosophy and their 
exposition of ihe subject is authoritative. The Theoso- 
phicti Society has brought cat nearly 200 pamphlets like 
these, of which severs! have alu«dy Men noticed in these 
columns. For Tbeosophists as well as for men of other 
persuasions, these pamphlets provide excellent reeding 
and are a store house of information regerdmg the teach- 
ings of Theosophy and the Theosophical noremeot In 
generaL 

U. C. BRAITACRAltTTA 

RISE AND GROWTH OF INDIAN LIBERALISM : 

By Maganlai A Bueh, 1938, Batoda. Pp. 329. 

This is a tbesK approved for the Ph D. degree of the 
University of London in Political Science In this work 
Dr Buch traces the history of the different phases of the 
social, religious and political movement in India upto 
the la<t European war. The materials used in this bwk 
are. however, not only not new but commonplace. The 
arrangement also is not in any way sinking Neither in 
fact as a nairaltve, nor as an analysis, the wotk has reached 
a high leveL Besides, many mistakes in primary facts 
have been committed — mi*takes which all serious students 
of Indian politics and admimsiration will avoid. I am 
noting some of them at random. On page 39, the antbor 
observea : " In 1765, Qive gels the Divani of Bengal 

from the Delhi Emperor — it means the de facto control 
over that very rich pr.once. In 1774, the Bntish Govern- 
ment was rather perturbed at the anomalous nature of the 
whole situation and proceeded to ayslemati^e the whole 
business; British India was unified; the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General of India. Power 
was now centralised in this newly created Covemment of 
India— which now meant the Government by the Gover- 
nor-General assisted by his Executive Council ” It is 
really strange that so many inaccuracies and mistakea 
could be committed in two sentences by a serious student 
of Indian admioistraiion In 1765, Qive did not get 
merely the Dewany of Bengal at the hinds of the "Delhi 
he secured the Dewany of the three Provinces 
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«f Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. By Tirtu? of this Dewany, 
the East India Company did not secure the de /acto con- 
trol “orer that Tery rich province.” The de facto con- 
trol the Company had already secured after the battle of 
Plassey. What the Dewany conferred upon the Company 
was a legal and constitutional status in the Prorinccs. 
it is again not accurate to say that by the Regulalii^ Act 
■“British India was unified,” or that “the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General of India.” Nor 
was It a fact that by the Regulating Act “power was now 
■centralised in this newly created Government of India " 
Further, the Regulating Act did not confer upon the 
Covemor-General any *uch independent authority as lo 
justify the statement that the *' Government of India” 
■“ meant the Government hy the Governor-General assisted 
by his Executive Council.” Except in regard to a castiog 
vote in the ca«e of a tie, the Goveraor^enera) was not 
given greater authority than the other members of the 
■Council by the Regulating Act. In fact he was ab«olutely 
bound by the decisions of the majority of the CouociL 
It should be also borne in mind that this Gounci) was 
not Inown then as fie “CiecaC/se Caaocil " as the aafhot 
has caBed It. 

On page 42, the author observes: “The lodisn 
Civil Service Act of 1861 introduced the principle of open 
compeuuon for the highest cml appointments.” The Act 
«f 1861 did not introduce the pnnuple of open competition. 
It had already been provided for by the Qtrter Act of 
1853. The Act of 1861 was coneemed uith the reserva- 
tion of superior posts for the members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

On page 147, he remarVs that the Indian Universities 
-were established in 1854 But actually none of them 
vrefe established hfote 1857. 

The work is a disappointing one and we cannot con* 
^atulaie the author on its production 

LIFE OF GURU GOBINO SINGH . By Kanar 
Singh. 1933 Pp. 298. 

The author is a Professor of the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar. He has succeeded in depicting very dearly the 
career of the Guru, and bringing out into dear relief hia 
character and (earhings. The Profcwor has done a use- 
ful work by bringing out this book which will enable the 
general reader to have a clear appreciation of the life 
and achivements of the great Sikh leader. 

NuicsK Cr^.vpm Rot 


the various phases of Swamiji's life, the author has also 
pvea in a bttle detail certain facts to show the trend of 
events in South Africa and other countries so far as the 
problems of Indians abroad are concerned. A perusal 
of this book, we are sure, will help the readers in taking 
a greater interest in the affairs of Indians settled abroad 
in whose cause Swamiji has been working and which is 
so dear to him. 

The printing and get-up of the book are excellent. 

SuKinrui Rasjan Das 

HIRE-PURCHASE, beisc the Law belatdic to 
HiBE-PtmcHASE Acre£ue>ts t By I'. S h’ayyar, M.d., 
LL.B. and C. L. Vanna, B.A., LL£ tcith a Foreipord 
hy Mr Justice Jtala}. Published by Latcytr Brothers, 
Chmdni Chtnek, DelAi. Pp «ii-4-22'f-(-i/u-hixii. Price 
Rs. 4. 

With the development of commerce in post-war India, 
various commodities, such as motor-cars, typewnters, sew- 
ing machines, radios, etc are now-a-days purchased on 
the 'hire-purcfiase ' or 'instaimenl' system. The law of 
Hite-puTchase ts an important branch of the Commercial 
Lew of this country, but owing to its intricacies it is not 
properly understood by the people generally. Cases of 
'Sale on Instalment Basis.’ and eases of bona fide ‘Hire’ 
that may ultimately culminate into ‘sale’ are easily con- 
fovndabfe. and often confounded, sometime* sneonscioualy, 
although the rights and liabilities of the parties in the 
two cases are so different At the same lime owing to 
the facilities that the system affords, an increasingly large 
number of persons are baring reconrse to Hire-Purchase 
agreemesta. 

Although one may dispute the claim of the authors 
to be the first in this branch of the Law. they have 
brought out a compact, well-printed, lucidly explained and 
properly indexed volume, which Is bound lo be of great 
0*0 to the public, the Bench and the Bar They have 
devoted great care and lalour in the preparation of the 
book, ibe references to case-law are up-to-date, and 
barfing occasional printing mistakes, accurate; and iheir 
discussion of the subject is both exhaustive and illuminat- 
ing. 
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cnpyUli tnci tlie date* of coityinc, (tive ecrount* of pereor* 
at who*e inMancr, and Ui" purp«»e» for which, the wnrit 
of copyinK wa< undertaken, and aometlme* refer to lie 
perKonal hittory of the author of a paniciilir work. Much 
u<efiil iniormation tee^fding i)i« focjal. cttllural and reli> 
Riout life In medieral India, erpeclally of ihr Jam*. I* 
found scattered In thcie paRe*. We hive here eairictt 
from manutcripla belonging to a* early (leririd* a* the 
9th-12ih centiine*. We are told how (leople w<lh t Teh- 
ghua ben: of mind would eoplea of woila—peneratiy 
relifpoii* teat* — made liy pTofe‘»ional copyiol* and malte 
gift* of them to mnnaatarie* and rclipious teaiher* with 
a view to earn ipiritiial l)Ie»«ine« \Ve have reference 
to a number of amateur copyitia— includ ng reverat ladie*-. 
who look upon theRiHelre* the tark of e»r>r>As. with the 
same end in view. It will be a highly useful handbook 
to scholars interested In the study of manuseripi*. Im’eies 
of proper name*, which unfortunately leave ont the name* 
of rnpyivis, and chronological ilaiemenis eonrerning the 
dates of copying, have added to the value of the work. 

CiimAtisRAN CnsKaavaaTt 


BENGALI 

THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
R\NKIM CHANDRA CIUTTERJEE, puWii*ei by tf>e 
Dangi/a Sahttyo PanshoA. 211/f, Upper Ctrevlar Read. 
Calcutta. Edited by Bra/endra Nath Band)opedhraya and 
Saiani Kmta Daa, 

The latest volumes published are Devi Chaadhuram, 
a novels Leka-rahasyt, a collection of humorous attd salt- 
rjcal contporiljonr, Cedya-Padya ba Kabita-po^iak, a coU 
lection of poetical compositions in prose and verse: Mueht- 
ram Carer Jtban.^hant, a hctitious biographical skit, 
exposing a secttoii of the Anglofnd'ao bureaucracy end 
their Indian proteges The prices of these volumes are 
Re, 1, As. 12, As 12, snd As 4. respectively 

Theso volumes are as nestly printed on good paper 
and as carefully edited as those previously published 
Each contains the general foreword by Sn Hirendrsnsih 
Datta, the President of the Bangiya Sahitya Panshad. 

Ihis edition of Devi Chaudhurini contains an intro> 
duction by Sir Jaduneib barker in which he »eJI« the 
reader in what sense the work is not an hisioneal novel 
and in what sense it is one Kis introduciion is also 
an interpretation of the character of the heroine of the 
novel. 

There is also an informative editonal introduciion to 
the Devi Chaudhurani volume and an appendix giving 
different readings in different editioiis. 

The other volumes also have eiiitonai mlrodncljone, 
and. except the ‘ biography ’ of hfuchiism, lists of differ- 
ent readings in different editions. 

The collection of poetical productions in prose and 
verse has only a historical interest. For Bankim Chandra 
Chatletjee’s genius was not that of a poet, and therefore 
his poetical productions as such are very much inferior 
to his prose wntings 

ATHARVA-VEDIYA MANDUKYOPANISHAD • Text 
■a Bengali characters and commentary and iranilatian tn 
Bengal By hlstkuraneth Cnha, fPari, Dacca. 

In this booklet the editor says he has followed the 
commentary of Rammohun Roy. H will help the mder 
m meditating on Brahma through pranava or the aavstic 
syllable Om. 

D 


MARATHI 

UPASMAR KEE WVOJAN OR HINDI LOKSAM- 
KIIYI'KA FItA<*IINA : fSy l/n Chmdtalala Hatr, M.A, 
and Hfiu Kninalal Kolhalkar, Sf.A PubUihed by 
Saxichar-I'rtdiaihan-Mandal, fAmilrd. Piagpar and J’oena 
Pp. 191. Price Re. i-8. 

Tlie series of Iiooks on serious siib/rrts named the 
Nava-Ilharal-Granlhmala. published by the piivichar- 
Prakashan-MiniUI, Ijmile.i, Nagpur, ii doing viluibie 
service lo Marathi literature. Tins latest l>ook ‘Starvation^ 
or Control,' sublillcil ‘Tlie Population Problem of India, 
i« wrinen iy two rmincnf tchalan ol ecommicr. 
Tlie problem i« a burning one and the book should receive 
a special inietcM a* it come* from the pen* of two ladies. 
A* a sociological study, it shows inde(iendence of think- 
ing and profundity. I’lil in a lucid and popular style, 
illustrated at place* with proper charts and graph^ fur- 
nished with up-to-date iiailstici. neatly printed, having 
a fine LiMiography, and an appreciiiive introduction by 
Prof. Bcri. these two hundred pages of solid rearlmg- 
matler, all packed with information, are available at a 
rwsminal price of one-eight, an achievement which 5* very 
creditable. Books of this type have great educational 
value. We feci Maharashtra shaR receive this bosk 
warmly. 

F. B Macirwe 


HINDI 

RAJASTHAN KE LOK-CEET (Part J. iv Two 
V oifMts) EdUtd by Tkahur Ram Singh, ht.A., V$- 
iharad. Sn Suryakvan Paretk, hf.A, Vitharad and Sri 
Narettamdas Suomi, hfji., Vfsharadi each Veluma uith 
tiKo Piatet, one tmglr calcar, the ether tneahar; Veiame 
One 3S+249+26 pp, Eo/umc Tico 3974-27 pp , The Rafas— 
ihm Reaeafeh Saaety, Calcutta. Price Ra, M each 
Fo/om< 

Manifestly, this is the second inporiaat pubhcaiioa 
in Hindi on folk-songs after Sn Ram Niresh TtipathiV 
book Kan/a Raumadt, Part S, Crgm-Ceet. The word 
Lok-Ceet, alteady used for folk-«ong iti Ciijarat and now 
recognired fay the worthy collaborators on the folk-song*- 
o( Raipuiana. shows a fairly well-marked departore from 
the word Cram-Geel (lit viIJ4ge-«ong) inltodoced by Sn 
Ram Naresh Tripalhi The idea of the “folk” or 
“ masses ” i* rightly conveyed by the terra Lok rather than 
by Cntm or village, in spite of the fact that it is in the 
sexen lacs of India's villages that we find the original home 
of the Indian “ folk ” The folk -song at large in India, 
if I mistake not. has not reduced it«elf to the “vdlage— 
song", the Indian town, loo, is more or less touched’ by 
some of the branehe* of foJk-«»njs As for instance, in 
Rajputana itself most of the marriage-«ongs, coming from 
generation to generation, arc equally shared by the coun- 
iry-women and their town-sisiers; the songs of the son- 
birth festivities, loo, are shared alike by the old women 
of the village and the town, even in remote places like 
Calcutta the women-folk of the tovm-bred hfarwana may 
he heard singing ihe«e songs Some other songs of Raj- 
pnlana, connected with various religious snd socisl occa- 
sions, too, that are included in the present collection, prove 
an absolute identity between the songs of the counjry- 
womea and their town-sisters. EAen in the Funjaii, 
Uraled Province, Bihar and Gnjarat many of the folk- 
songs arc sung alike by the old women of the town and 
the village. 

Here is the radiant folk.poelrv of a people with all 
lU mystery and splendour— a poetry of Rajputana’s life- ' 
blood It celebrates things that lie it the people’s own 
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UAKTAI’IPASU RAJ KU^!ARI s Br Jtthalal II. 
Mehta. Publuhvit hy the Gufaran Printing Prtit, Bom- 
bay, Paper Cover. (193d), Pp. 361. Price 7J». 3-/». 

This long novel is bssed on hisiorr and folklofc end 
is rchtrd lo (he reigning house of Pnhttne, an Indian 
Stele la XelhlerraJ. The langiiegs used is and 

tlieielure (he book will be popular. 

INDIAN STATES AND FEDERATION: By the 
late Chmilol 5ham/i Trivedi 0 / Cambay. PnnfeJ ot the 
Aditja Printing Press, Ahmedabed. Cloth cover. 0938). 
Pp. 392. Price Rs. S. 

This high)/ priced hook Js, as its name impiiesk an 
attempt to explain in Gujarati, the new constitution that 
is sought to be granted to British India and Indian Slates, 
Its English preface is written by htr. K. K. Thakore who 
was the Diwan of Cambay for a time and the InIroduC' 
tion by Mr. P. 1. Chudgar, an eminent Barrister and 
politician of Kathiawed. A useful index >a given at the 
end. The author has tried to molce thia complicated sub* 
]ect as cosy as possible. 


SPEECHES or SHRI VIDYAVUAVJI : PriAled at 
the Pratkat Press. Dmjo UaSt, Karachi. Cloth Cater, 
iim). Pp. lOO-i-92. Price As. 8 

•Uoni Moharaj Shii Vidyasijiyji is known to /aim aa 
well as non-Jains as one who takes great interest in the 
welfare 0 / Gujarat and tpedtBy of the Jain community. 
He stresses for reform both by his tongue and bis pen. 
Tliose who have read his books and heard bis speeches are 
sure to endorse this opinion. At present he is in Surat 
and doing an amount of bumaaiiaritn and social work 
in (hat provinoe. The twentf-one speeches wh/cb form 
the eubfect-matler of this book, though connected with 
difCcuIt iubjects such as tshicar Jnan end tbe like are 
models of elucidation. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE HUMAN EYE : By K. S. Mdkani. OphJ)., 
Opkthtdmic Sargeon, Hyderabad (5ind). 5econd Edition. 
Illustrated. Pp 62. Price annas eight. 

A booklet dealing on tbe functions of the eye, its 


NAROTTAN BAL GRANTHAVALI By VtOlabhii 
Sundarji Aevt of Rajkot, caniutr of fve booklets • ( 1 ) 

Obliging children, (u) Truthful children, (Ai) New 
Cencindronu, (tv) Stones of Sacrifice and (n) Great 
mothers. 

They are all meant te entertain and teach forenite*. 
a purpose they fulfil. They ate all priced at annas 
thiM 


pabliihed by Raygu/tt Pandit Ravishankar feshiharam of 
Bombay. (1938). Price Re. 1-4 and As. 4 tack. 

These ate books os astrology and the second one 
contains also the iphonsms of BhadaU about the advance 
of the fflonaoon. The lay reader would hardly lake to 
theta, while to those who are engaged in the .profession 
of astrologer and soothsayers they are likely lo Drove of 


airucture, diseases and their cure, elc. 

WILD FLOWERS (A Book or Poems) : By hahni 
Mohan Aehecrija. Published by Raichal Chandra Sarkar, > 
Brutdaban Library, P. 0 Khagra, Berhampore (Bengal), 
Pp. 28. Pnee annas /our. 

THE PROBLEM OF AGRARIAN INDEBTEDNESS 
IN INDIA (A RcioimoNAKT Exrosrrioy) 1 By Akshar». 
kniRor R Detai Pp. 31. Price annas two 

GANDHIS TRUTH AND NOS-VlOlENCt X- 
RAYED (An Open Lmst to MtuaiUA GAHoin) : By 
Akshoyakiimv R. Dttat, Vaona House, 14th BootL Xhar, 
Bombay Pp. 34. Price annas two 

INDIAN FEUDAL STATES AND NATIONAL 
LIBERATION STRUGGLE- By Ahhayakum^R. Det,d. 
forma House, !4th Road, Khar. Bomba-r Po M. Prir* 
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Second Arl and Industrial Evliildiion at Kathmandu, Nepal 
By SIVA NARAYANA SEN 


" Snow me liat you have done and I wdl tell 
you V lio you are.” Economic and cultural 
relations between countries rest upon achieve- 
ments. 

New Nepal welcomes the opportunity of 
contributiug to the review of Nepal achievements 
held at Kathmandu, of showing what she is able 
to achieve in the fields of Art and Industrj’. 

The E.vhibition bears the title of Ud^oca 
PR- m««KNi and is the second of its kind in the 



Hi* Hiphnfs* ilie ^Ial1araja JooJta Sbutnstiew Jofj 
Kaliadur Ilan*. Primp end Supreme 

Cotnmandpr-!n*Oupf, Nepal 


history of Nepal. Its intention is to show the 
economic rc'ourcc** and prmlucts of the land 
and that i>eauty and practical usefulness are 
73-lS 


not necessarily opposed to one another, but that, 
on the contrarj*, art and mdustr>’ arc indissolubly 
united; that practical progress, if it develops 
under the influence of art, advances the rieve- 
lopincnt of intellectual values, the most valued 
possession of humanity. 

Art is a predominant factor in the culture 
and civilization of Nepal and in tlie cverj'day 
life of the Nepalese. 

The idea of the Exhibition in Nepal first 
originated with His Highness the Malmiaja in 
order to give on impctu«s to his people by which 
they may be self-sufficient and can thus clictk 
the huge dram of national wealth. His idea 
(o increase the national dividend by inducing 
the people to exploit the natural resource- of 
the countiy The future economic indepen- 
dence of Nepal would help her tremcndou-ly to 
keep pace with other countries of the world 



impins ifie op«nin? tong 

irkoio : SojDtr S. S. J. D, H. 

in the march of progrcs-s. We all hope that 
the dream of this noble soul may l<c rcaliieil 
within his life time. Ilis Highno«s the Mahn- 
raja Joodha Shumdicrc Jung Bahadur liana 
wants the happiness of his people, and General 
Baliadur has been tr>'ing his utmo-t to gi>e 
shape to the wish of his father through various 
agencies and through the Dc%cl(jpmcnt Board 
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} the Laliililiop 

IWwo Samar S. S J. R H 


wliat Ave know of ^epa1 
I5ut it is Hi'' lliRi'* 
fifc-i the Mahurjjii Joodha 
Slniin*licrt‘ JuriK Uuhadtir 
Uaim «lio, "itii tl>'’ 
hijt wi-c and trusted licutcn- 
tinlx, not only laid ^ tlic 
foinidiition of modern Nepal 
bill K^vc licr nil niternational 
KtnlU’'. 

b^’ ibi- kfinar*- 
of tile tnlittlitened nilcr, 
Kuided by tfie txperifiioe 
luul uisdom of men like 
General Sir rinlina Slnnii' 
ihere .hmg Il'ilmdur Hana, 
the Coinmnnder-in-O li i e f, 
General Sir Mohan Shinn- 
eiierc Jung Bahadur Rnna, 
the Senior Cotiimanding- 
Gcnernl of the Ncpalc«c 
Army, Eastern Commondmg- 


of which ho IS now the I^cMdent Ilis High- Genual Sir Baber Shumshcrc Jung Bahadur 
nc<8’ nationalistic ou look lujs tnabk-d the JUna. and other departmental head- of 
Government to institutt uumy reforms m the dilTcrent deparlincnte, the Government of 
administration 0 ‘ the land 1|, ,oi,s.inic- Nepal has fo«cd upon modern mean« and 
his, tin. >oijn(;^r generation mtthoiU to stimulate anrl develop the 
of the ruling class h plajin^ mo^i im. qualities and aptitudes of its people which 
portant part Of these, Majors * 

General Sir Krishna Shumsher^; 

(Director-General of Agricuk 
ture), Major-General Mrigeos 
dra Shumshere, M A (Directors 
General of Public Instruction)^ 

Major-General Brahma Shunis 
«horc. BA. (In charge of 
Cottage Industries), ^IaJO^, 

General Bejoy Shumshere, M A , 

(Vice-President, Dc' clopmcnj. 

Board) deserve special mention 
It is ^cry jironnsing that tlij. 
youth of the country is a'pinnj- 
to elevate the status of tlip 
motherland. 

Few countries in the worhj 
are so richly endowed 
n.atiire ns Nepal In flonry 
anti foliage, in minerals as ij, 
cereals, in inan-powcr and ij^ 
the sturdiness, virility anij 



atroRipanieiJ by CormnanJing-Gcncral 
• »iiwnng the Ealiibilion ground 




kriwvn yield lasting results in 


Hic Gorklinp— «ho nrp tlojmit V,y' bloal and H tntun." 

can ho -- 
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hoped that the Economic 
Planning of Nepal uill soon 
take a concrete shape. The 
task before the Board is 
colossal. There is not the 
least doubt, however, that 
the Board nould be. able to 
open up new avenues of 
economic prosperitj’ before 
the countrj’ very soon. 

Already a jute mill, sugar 
null, bank, etc., etc , have 
been organized under ita 
au-p'ces. 

Nepal, on her march 
towards progres®, is now 
being engaged m a pro- 
grainmc of industrialization, 
involving a reonentation of 
her system of education, so 
as to gne it a \ocational 
bias, and the cvploitation of the ciiontiy’s 
immense natural resources 

Under the present regmic the Government 
is stcariilj* following an enlightened policy of 
economic development, and firmly establishing 
the “rule of law,” which con^titvites the best 
guarantee for orderofl progress 

Nepal IS primarily a oountrj* of agricul- 
tural output, of small-scale h.'indicrafte and 


Ooicinment lias, theiefore, naturally been 
rivetted on the development and extension of 
this mdiHlrj The State has nn oxtensne 
programme of improieincnt of agriculture by 
maintaining experimental farms, seed depots, 
research stations for the improvement of crops, 
encouraging horticulture and assisting the 
pen«ant in the marketing of pioducc 

Tlie essentials for the progress an<l pros- 
perity of agriculfuro and 
mdu'ttnal concerns arc a 
ready market, availability of 
raw materials, ea"}’ and 
quick mean* of communica- 
tion. cheap and industnou** 
labour, and last, but not the 
lea-t. a svmpathctic govern- 
ment All the factors arc 
conspicuously abundant here. 

The E.xhibition i« a 
great boon to the producers 
In tide Show manufacturer* 
and producers are having a 
ready market for a certain 
percentage of their produce 
along with publicity free of 
any charge and information 
aljout the source* of raw 
materials Improved inctho<l' 
of agriculture, home indus- 
tries spinning, ticavinp, 
papcr-mnkng, bce-kccping, 
etc, etc,) are being demons- 
trated before the masse*. 

Tltc aim of the Exhibition ha- been x cry 
well rcceive<l in the new Nepal, where \igorou* 



lfi» ftighne.a »uh tiie C-ln-C. Md olW Gmrral* 


5inall-*ealc cultivation, and. to a larjs? extent, 
of small.*calc ownership. The attention of the 
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nttempts nro being made to recover for aesthetic with the aim of making life more agreeable and 
and epiritual values the con^ndcration they more heamifnl even for the simplest and 
deserve and to gi'e full attention to the humblest of our felloiv-eountninen , 

liathtnandu is happy 
"*"• t- '■ .'.IT'". \ today to a«'Ociatc with 

1-^* ~ ' ' { ■ **] people from the remotest 

.,j * ^ I ' . ‘ ' .i Nepal, who 

'I exhibit their 

„•*, .■* t:«l home industry methods and 

' ’■• ^ 'T products; and the Exhibition 

• Js ■^/ " .iV"**’* "***^4 has thus become a great 

jv centre for studving Nepal 

' } from various angles. 

, UdYOGV PR-VDUtSXNI i« 

An oil painting by i local *Ll«l baniig no academic Nepal’s official exposition It 

triitiog in paioung Will emphasize above all the 

, , • . , forward trend of the kingdom 

systematic popularization of thc achicxemcnts of The structure which a nation erects for an 
culture among the widest circles of the people, e^dubition has two tasks to fulfil. First, it 
Great national movements have been dex’elcqied must be in keeping with the character of the 




Usicrmi. Western Nepal 
An oil painting by a local artist baying o 
triioing ,n painung 
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Bcadeisic training 


show, fitting itself to the surround- 
ings and to the general plan, and 
enhancing the magnificence of 
such an event. Second, it must 
show something of the soul of its 
country — it must be bom of the 
spirit and life of its people. Such 
a structure is meant to bear 
Viitncss to its artistic endeavour, 
and reflect the strength and 
personality of the entire nation. 

TJie plot of land on which 
the Eixhibition stands has the 
form of a right-angled triangle 
Its frontage runs along the mam 
road facing a garden uhere the 
agri-horticulture and amusement 
sections have been housed. The 
structure consists of a brick-built 
art gallery at the top of the 
triangle, and on tno of its 
sides stand the permanent sheds, 
housing various products of the 
land in different stalls On the hypote- 
nuse parallel to the mam road stands the 
gate at the centre, being connected by 
temporary sheds from both the extremities, 
housing the cottage industries, the medicinal 
herb« of Nepal, etc 

The architecture of the gate is verj’ simple 
It represents a temple — a copy of the local 
famous pagoda-shaped temple architecture 
Witliin the temple an enlarged photograph of 
Ills Highness the Maharaja has been plaeeil 
At the top of the temple crest flies the 
National Flag of Nepal bearing the sun and 
moon. 

Its simple and solemn exterior is the first 
vcicorao I'lficli the Udvot.k PitvotBSAici ex- 
tends to the visitor, in the spirit of respectful 
gwting which the con«ciousne«s of U« own 
dignity demands A similar attitude governs 
cverj’ part of the interior design. 

In the open space beneath the temple the 
visitor i« confronted with an old sculpture of 
Kinera (the ctxl of wealtlil. Tlic stalls 
nrqtiaint him wi(h the fine work which Nepal 
mcehanic«, carpenters, and engravers arc 
capable of No effort is made to o\'cr- 
whelm the ^i«ltor upon hi« entrance into the 
enclosure of the Exhibition gmund. The 
designer gives him time to enjoy and a<«imilatc 
the picture he looks upon from this spot For 
tlu« fir«t impreeejon !• intended to c.xprp«s the 
f.ict (hat (ho Nepal of (he Joodha rccime has 
nothing to do with 5clfi«h individual intere«ts, 
but rather that the interests of the commani^ 


arc of paramount coii'^ideration. The indiM- 
dual departments arc not in competition uith 
one another; every one of tliem shous one of 
Nepal’s many ways of endeavouring to cam 
recognition for her performance. They nre till 
boused within tlic same enclosure, united in the 
ideal of the community of the Nepalese 
people— witnesses of tlic modem Nepal and its 



Ills i!ighnr<» addr^uini: th« nmbiat* lod oCcm 

Maharaja. This harmony makes i( po-siblc 
to speak of an artistic atmosphere. 

In accord.ance with the title of the Exliibi- 
tion, l.'r)\t)n.v I’niovn^vM, NepalV liomc in- 
dustries have contnbufod a cro<s-scc<ion of (he 
achievements of (he Nepalese nation in tho'c 
fields. Owing to limitation of space and oUier 



o$2 THK xMOunnN ia:vfi:tt' rou kov^xiuku, losa 


ooiisKlornflon'i, Oils f>ro?-ffitfttlon nnUiralJy can- 
not claim to be cotnplctc. 

Nepalese fine art*- are backed by » tradi- 
tion of more flinu a tIiou®iind years. Modem 
rc'caicli, penclratinR more and more deeply 



Inlfmsl view of the Art g&lten' 

Buddhist “ Ytntra,” showing all the Bbuvanes 
17lb Century. Brass casting sliidded wjjb stones 
(Nepal Museum Property) 

into early Nepal historj', has brought to light 
the fact that the natural gifts of the race nhich 
to this day form the nuc!cu« of the Nepalese 
ration were not confined to rnnfro in it< 
forms of rituals .'tnd ccrcraonic*, but that the 
ability of expre««ion in sculpture and painting 
was also one of its original talents 


Art and iU practical appljcnlion stands in 
llic centre of this great review. 

It i- the extraonlinary good fortune of 
Ncjiale'e art that His Higiinevs tlic Mnliaraja, 
tlic I'ninc Mini-'ter and the Piipreinc Coiii- 
mnnder-in-Cliief of Nejial, is its fcyinpatlictic 
friend and patron. 

Tills rxliibition Ini'* been opened fonnaHy 
on the 2.5th Ilh.idrn, JDPO fSaniv.at), by IIis 
irigImeh-> the Mnhnrit]:i, wbo in lii« inaugural 
Plicech remarked: “ National neon-tmetion 
and pr«gix-> depend on tiic collective co*o]iera- 
tion of the mdivnluals It i* not at all prai-c- 
wortliy to earn money by ileiiling in foreign 
elotliH an<l otber foreign goods Tlic Ic-s you 
ijm ilra’n national wealth the better. nfTortx 
ehould be* made to lonnufnciurc a* inucb ns 
IKi^-^iblc ttitlim our own country'. U'e should 
always bear in mmd that o'- n nation we ought 
to Iw self-Mipporting ” In his reception speech 
(lencral Bahadur pointed out that “ in tli(' la't 
c\hil»ition gooilv mnnufacturcsil by our crafts- 
men. worth Us. 75,000, were sold within 21 
<lnj« Till' «hows the lo\e of our countrymen 
for luomc-imidc product* " 

The rulc" of the Exhibition protide various 
cla*-e« of exliibits; thc'o clas'cs are combined 
m different groups, wlncli bear the foDoning 
designations 

III An & CutK>s 
(21 Cottife indu*irif«, 

(3) Khsdi. 

14) T«ehnic»l ichool priHluel*, 

(S) AiTi-JIomeoliurc, 
f6> Ucalth and Ilygiena, 

17) TihIci rcqiiiotav 

(8) Cloth. 

(9) Shoe*. 

(10) Tannery. 

<U) Furniture, 

(12) Pufili'iiing, 

113) Herbs & medicinal plants, 

(14) Minerals 

In the course of a few decades the detclop- 
ment of art and mdu'^tnes m Nepal will have 
produced that uniformity of endeavour which, 
m -pitc of an unending %ariclv m artistic and 
industrial personalities, will lead, in ages to 
come, to the work of tlie pro=cnt period being 
looked upon os the Nepvle*e Renaissance 




INDUS CIMLISATION FORMS AND ftlOTIFS 
IN BENGALI CULTURE 

By G. S. DUTT, I. c s. 


That some features in the folk culture of 
Bengal are in direct traditional continuation of 
the civilisation nhicli flourished in the Indu** 
Valley in the Chalcolithic Age as revealed by the 
excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro k 
now a fact ^\hicll can be said to he based on 
fairly convincing evidence furnished by certain 
art forms and motifs common to both these 
civilisations. tVhether the descendants of the 
people v,lio lived in the Indus region in the 
Chalcolithic Age nere pushed ea'twards into the 
Bengal area by tlie invaders, or whether the same 



tyiK" of cnili-ation flcmn*hcd nl the same time 
in liofh the areas a moot point.' 

With reganl to the art inotiN common to 
the IndU' Valley culture and rural Bengali 
culture, I drew attention in my article on the 

1 yidr Afohrn/i>~Daro T)if Cmlitatum 

by Sir John Mjr*h»ll, Vo) 1. p*ge» 95-96. 


“ Dolls and Figure Toys of Bengal ” in the 
Jul 5 ' 1938 (Vol I, No I) number of the 
Journal of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta, to the 
evidence furnished by the forms and techniques 
of traditional basic clay and terracotta dolls 
which are even now made m the villages of 
Bengal. Since then m my illustrated article on 
the “Basic Dolls and Toys of Bengal ’’ m the 
April 1939 (Vol II, No. II) number of the 
same journal I published reproductions of a 
number of such traditional Bengali chiv and 
terracotta dolls and toys which are made now- 
a-d.ays by potter women as ''’ell as ordinary 
Milage women and which m many respects 
lia\e a close similarity to the terracotta 
figurines and toys in (he Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, winch were discovered among the 



1 

» 


t 


Caiif Asa (Rg. 3) 

Indus Valley fincN Similar terracotta figurines 
and toy aniinaN have been found among the 

2. Ij«te “EaciTsiions at Pnharpur, Bfnsd ” by Rio 
Bahadur K, A'. PJ. LXfV b and c, I and 2. 

(Memoir No. 55 of the .Arch»y>lopcat Sorycy of India). 
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Tri'Iiiiuntl Bengali Alp«na iles'eo {Fig 2) 


Paiiarpur excavation? 2 A partiouJarly cWk' 
ing clay mother doll (with her two son?) has 
been collected by me recently from among the 
dolls made by the potter women of the Dacca 
District (fig. 1)- It will bo seen that the 
technique adopted here of using an elliptical 
pellet of clay with horizontal incision in the 
middle to represent the bps i? exactly identical 
with the technique of the lips in the tcmcotta 
figurine reproduced in fig 1. pi XII of 
Marshall’s work ilfohgn^o-Daro and The Indus 
Civili^atim 3 The technique cmploywl in 
moulding the breasts of the mother figure in 
the Dacca Doll as well as the pomleil lomi of 
the breasts are also exactly similar to those in 
the Indus valley clay figurine mentioned abo\c 

Among the lotus-flower designs which arc 
used by the rural Bengalee women in the 
centre of their traditional circular Alpona 
paintings (floor paintings) occurs one (see the 
centra) iotcis in jfff 2) w)jic?j is an exsH eon- 
tinuation of the lotus design employed in llie 
Moiienjo-Daro relic of which a reproduction 
has been given in fig. 50, Pi. CLV of Vol III 
of Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjo-Da^o and The 
Indxis Civilization 

The CJuils, v.c., seitu-circular or inverted 
parabola-shaped roof-like designs which are 
employed on the clay images and Eometimes 
even brass and ivory images of popular 


3. The same techniqvie in (he lips also occurs in the 
poltery figurines in Fig 8 PI LXXII and Fig 7 M 
LXXIII in El. J. It MacKay's “ Further Excavations at 
hlohenjo-Daro.” 


Bengalee deities and particularly of Durga-* 
and other Mother Goddess images, appear to 
have their enrlicsl prototypes in the similar 
Chdlt found on the Motlier Goddess figures 
rcproduce<l in fibres 13, 14 and 10. Pi. XII, 
Vol 1 of Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro and The 
Indus CivQuation. 

Another striking similarity in ideologj* and 
form 18 furnished by the figure of the female 
deity standing on a pedestal (of lotus ?) 
between two plant forma growing out of the 
InMcf which is reproduce in fig. IB of 
PI XXII, Vol. I of the above work of Sir John 
Marshall and the figure of the Goddess Lak-shrai 
standing on a lotus pedestal between aud 
holding two similar plant forms arising out of 
latter whicli occurg in the wooden panel from 
the door lintel of a Bengalee village temple 
which was reproduced in fig. 4 of my article 
on the “Living Traditions of the Folk Arts in 
" in Indian Art and Letters, Vof. X, 
No 1 of 1936 5 From the above facts it seems 
probable that the female deity in the above- 
mentioned Indus valley seal is not a Yaksha 
as suggested by Coomaraswamy, but the proto- 
type of the Goddess Lakshmi and that the plant 
in the seal is intended to represent a lotus plant 
and not the pipul tree <5 

But the most striking e\idence is presented 


u ^ of Goddess Durga, in Sahltya-Pm- 

ansl-Painka, Vol. 4fi, No 2. p. 151. 

^ 5 also WMdcul figure of LaVshmi in Sahitya- 
PanOui-Painka, Vol 46, No 2, p. 150. 

6. Elements of Buddhist Iconography by Dr A. K. 
Coomaiaswamyj Note on PI. 21. 
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"‘by the siiailarity in form of some of the 
standards (fig. 3) of the Unicorn? in the 
Mohenjo-Daro civilization, on the one hand, 
-and on the other hand, by the Asa-dSnda 
(fig. 4) or standard of Authority of the Gan 
(kno^NTi as Gdzir Asa) whicli is used by the 
followers of the Gazi cult in rural Bengal and 
the design used on the pinnacles of the temples 
■of Siva in conjunction with the Tnshvl (tri- 
dent) design. The Asa-danda design was lUus- 
trated and explained by me in my article on the 
“Tigers’ God in Bengal Art” in The Afodem 
Revxev: for November 1932 Now, an exactly 
similar design appears on the pinnacles of the 
numerous temples of Siva which stand along 
the river bank in front of the famous Kali 
temple at Dakshineswar on the river Hooghlj*, 
a few miles above Calcutta This came to my 
notice on the occasion of a ^^sit which I paid 
•to the tcmnle on the SOtli September last On 
the pinnacle of the roof of each of these Siva 
temples occur three upright iron motifs, vxz , 
the Trishul in the middle and two double cres- 
cent shaped standards exactly similar to the 
face-to-face double crc«cent motif of the 
•'Gazir-AsS’ (fig 5) 

This similanty will be found to correspond 
to a significant fact common to these three 
motifs, Wz., that the>‘ are all u«ed in connec- 
tion with a sacred animal or with a deity which 
13 represented as ridmg on a sacreil animal 
In the case of the Mohenjo-Daro «tandard. the 
sacred animal is the one-homed bull In the 
case of the Siva temple the God Siva is the 
deity who rides on the sacred bull .\s Sir John 
^farshall has pointed out, the prototype of the 
dcitv Siva occurs among the Mobenjo-Daro 
find* and has a Trishul-shapcd «j'Tnbol on his 
liead.B The sacred bull (unicomt in the 
Mohenjo-Daro seals does not. it is true occur in 
conjunction with the Siva figure But it ii 
f^rioas that in Istcr rnef/jsfr chi}i‘’atton. the 
.«acre<I bull becomes Uie mount of (he God Siva 
who ha« the trident {trishvl) os his traditional 
weapon It would seem that this conjunction 
lictwcen the "acred bull and Siv.a ws« aceom- 
panied by a corresponding juxtaposition of the 
Tri«hul nnd the double crescent shaped emblein 
which w.as finally evolved as the standard of the 
"acred bull out of the variety of the shapes of 
the "t.andani which were in iwe at different 

7. Sff ; for Pl. Xltl. Fis*. 18, 19. SO; PL 

CVI. r*E^. 7a a3<l 92: PI C\1I. pif 13»; PI. CIX. rtf*, 

212 *nct 2^ in anJ THe i^Jaa 

a. \'i Ir \fohfrtio-l\iro anJ Thr Inlui 
■%T j,.Kn M»r..*ntl \V1 I. PI. XII. Ftp 17 


periods and different places in the Chalcolithic 
civilisation of the Indus valley. 

How did the form of the sacred bull’s 
standard become the standard of the Gazi ? 
Now, Gazi is often called Bura Gazi (old Gazi) 
exactly in the same manner as Siva is called 
Burd Siva. It seems extremely likely that the 
popular Sloslem conception of the Gazi riding 
on a tiger t\as derived from the Hindu concep- 
tion of Siva riding on a sacred bull. The fact 
that the Gazi riding on a tiger is represented as 
havmg two attendants — one in front of the tiger 
and the other behind the tiger, ju-=t as Siva 
has two attendants — Nandi and Bliringi — in 
similar positions, supports this view which I 
expressed in 1932 in my article on the “ Tigers’ 
God in Bengal Art ” referred to above 9 



De$iSB 'tnUrged 3i tiineit ol ffce 'rtaojitil' ta 
Fig ro, PL XIII in Mar*hsJr» Mohenjo-Diro 
«a<] tbe Iniiii* Ca>ilis3lK>n IVol. 1) (Fig. 4) 

Another eomculence which strengthens this 
view IS the fact that the figure of G.angS (repre- 
«enting the river Gancc«l. the spou«e of Siva, 
nding on a crocodile i« an almo-t eonst.ant 
motif in the rural Bengali scroll painting" (Gaiir 
Pat) rcprc'enting the GJzi G’lff-- iJ/u-tratton? in 
the present wTitcr’." article inentionol above in 

9. 0>nr>jte aI>o tbe ttmilir <l<-«I;n of Sita n<Lni( 
tbo ball and of hi* tiro altcndarli paMiih^l vith 

artirtf oa “ \ Wood Caninj froa a 
Bonsai Vflla;^ '■ ii VoL V. 11917) of iho /earnel cf l\e 
7ndm 5"oVfv of Ori^nf.t/ t't 
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pages 521, 522 and 523 in The Modern Eeview 
for November, 1932). 

Sir John Marshall lias cxpres'cd his in- 
ability to suggest any final opinion os to the 
origin and eignificancc of the sacred bull’s 
standard in the Indus civilisation seals. He re- 
jects the supposition that the bowl-ehoped object 
^vhich forms the lower part of the standard of 
the unicorn and the basket-like portion which 
forms the upper part could have been used as a 



monger He thinks that the baskct-like object 
whi^ forms the upper part of the standard 
Jit have been a cage for holding a sacred 
bird. E J H MacKay, in his “ Further Exca- 
/ations at JIohenjo-Daro ” supports the “ man- 
ger ” interpretation 

On a very careful study of the reproduc- 
tions of the seals in the various plates m Mar- 
shall's book Afohenfo-DaTo and The Indus 
Ciinlisation I think that there can be little 


doubt that tfie design of the standard in the* 
Indus cit'ilisation seals was derived from that 
of a manger in two parts, namely a trough either 
of clay, wood or metal wliicli w'as used for 
citlicr drinking water or other cattle food and. 
a separate wicker basket which was used as a 
manger for holding the straw or grass for feed- 
ing the animal. Sometimes the lower object 
(feeding trough) also presumably rested on a. 
wicker basket work. Marshall has observed, 
that one could not be sure whether the staff 
winch supports the lower object, viz., the bowd, 
ran right through up to the upper object, viz, 
ttie basket; and he has pointed out that m 
Seal No. 17, the portion of the support between^ 
the bowl and the upper object takes a lattice- 
work form. I think it is obvious on a careful 
examination of Seals Nos 3 and 10 that the two - 
objects namely the upper (basket) and the 
lower (trough) were not always joined together 
and that sometimes they were represented as 
resting on separate stands 

This view IS also corroborated to a certain > 
extent by Seals Nos 9, 11 and IS. For the 
purpose of simplified artistic representation, the 
stairs supporting llip two object were obiuouslj' 
represented as continuous in the majority of the 
seaU The whole subject, however, obviously 
requires a more detailed treatment which I pro- 
pose to undertake m my next article. In that 
article I propose to show by a fairly exhaustive 
examination of the various types of the seals 
reproduced m Marshall’s w’o^ that there are 
good grounds for holding that the so-called 
standard of the unicorn was originally derived 
from a feeding trough which forms the lower 
part of the standard and a feeding basket for- 
holding grass or straw which represents the 
upper object of the standard. I also propose 
to show that this standard of the sacred bull . 
in Mohenjo-Daro is in all Iikeliho^ the proto- - 
type from which the Siva temple standard 
which occurs m conjunction with the Trishul at 
nafcsfuneswar and the Gazir-Asa (standard of- 
auHtonly of the Gael) were derived 





INDIAN PEDICDICALS 



A MESSAGE 

No rent is made there m the mist 
by the doubtful dawn 

No struggling streak of light comes through 
to gild our cage of gloom 

Yet do not wail with us in pity, 
bird whose wings are free, 

But soar above conspirmg clouds 
and cry 1 see the sun 1 

RABINSaANATB TaOORB 

in the Vwwi-BAuruti Nexos 

Party Government in India 
A party governmaDt is neither inherent in 
•■democracy nor is it indispensable to representa- 
tive government. In effect a party government 
supersedes democracy Tlie altcrnalive to a 
party government is necessarily a National 
government. A non-party government alone is 
a truly National government. In the course of 
an article in The Indian TTortd S. Srimvas 
Iyengar observes : 

The evils of Part> will be greatly iatensified in 
Indian conditions A healthy two-party cystetn ap- 
pears to be almost impossible m (his country Nor 
will there be any use if Party is allowed to diMdc the 
people as well an the legislature The existing com- 
munal divisions will tend to become the starting points 
of a party eystem Parties based upon caste, creed 
• or race, on provmciaLsm or linguistic differentia, will 
onlv deepen the communal divisions, such as Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Sikb or Chnstian, and will make them 
<ven more rigid than they are today The sfaggcrmg 
success of the Congres at the last election, though m 
yMk due Vi popnlanVy m feavmg. twigirt. ptwr 
bureaumtic regime, was pnnnpaJly due to the 
dissatisfaction with the system of parties as it was func- 
tioning under the Montacu-Chelmsford reforms It was 
returned as a National P.arty intended to liquidate all 
party differences In some provinces communally » 
still the ba'is of party and in others, though it may be 
veiled for the moment, its dangerous potentiahUes 
cannot be overlooked 

For a party sv-stem, it is ncccs-aiy to bave 
•clear and honest differences on gre.*)! questions. 
The didnlcgration of parties in England is due to 
the absence of any such differences in these days In 
Index rVohibition. Swadeshi, reduelion of hn<l B*sew>- 
mcnl and even temple.<ntry apart from method'* of 
implementing it. are common to ell parties and commu- 
nities. Even on such a controversial question as 
^Education, which acutely divided political parties in 
-England, we bave no Such firm convictions as would 


compel us to divide into parties No genuine divisions 
of Conservative, Liberal and Radical are possible in 
India Hie Congress and the Muslim League are 
agreed as to India's final goal There is no active 
section or effective party which holds a different view. 
Nor are economic mterests Lkely to afford a stable basis 
for the division of parties in India. Neither zammdara 
and landholders nor merchants and bankers nor the 
professional classes can form distmct parties which could 
be both stable and effective The ov’envhelmingjy large 
agncultuni population m the country makes it impossi- 
ble for the emergence of any party permanently 
opposed to it Nor is there any new senous antagonism 
between the ogncoltural comroumfy and labour. 
The issue of socialism will perhaps divide the people 
ID (he future, if it does, it will be either iseSective as 
ID England or it will destroy the present structure of 
society in India and replace it by a new one wehre 
there will be no party 

The evils of the party system in England 
have been mitigated by their strong sense of 
racial identity and an active public opinion. 

In India the former is etill in the making and the 
biter exists only when there is no party govenimcnt 
The common tendency to follow the opinion of a 
inajon^ party and the dearth of tnmonty courage 
make it diScult to create or maintain a lai^ middle 
opinion, which would be strong and effective to res- 
train a majority party from an unfair assertion of its 
strength, beedles of criticism or opposition. While 
(he spirit of accommodation and compromise is the 
keynote of English political life, a strong majonty 
party in India can seldom be erpected to show accom- 
modation and a minority party instead of fighting 
will start with a compromise and end by a surrender. 
These features which are due to India's long Fubjec- 
tion to indigenous autocracy and the foreign rule 
cannot be obliterated without a long spell of a nor- 
party democracy We should al-o remember that, 
thanks to centuries of relipous seal, we are apt to 
import into public affairs whxt would be a virtue in 
the domain of rfligion,* any political parly in India 
will probably tend to assimilate itself to a religious 
sect and to be intolerant of opposition and criticism 

Conception of Freedom in the 
Dliapav ad-Cila 

The conception of human freedom plays a 
very important part in Western philosophy. 
We are naturally tempted to enquire what its 
place is in the Bhagavad-Gita. Prof S. K. 
Maiira, observes in Prabvddha B^anta : 

Let us trv to examine the conception of freedom 
as we find it m the Bbagarat-Oita For the Gita free- 
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(lorn refnliallv impliM ratioml frrcdom. Hmt is to 
B ly, it looks upon n man as free so far as be ts govern* 
til by reason. To be freo means for tlio Gifa to be 
(Ictorminicl by tlie rational sell, to bo free, that is to 
eay, from tho control of tlie ecn-^fs and the pamons 
The clismetcrirtjM of the SihUapra/na as given in the 
pecond chapter or of the Dhnkttnujn pven Jn the twelfth 
chapter or of the ns depicted in the four- 

teenth chapter are all charactenMic* of the free man. 
The free man is the man who is not in bandage, and 
the Gita very clearly pointa out what constitutes bond- 
age Expressed in most general terms, bondage la 
attachment to the object of dearc Freedom, there 
fore, implies non-attachment to the object of dcarc, 
an(i that is why the mam part of the teaching of the 
Gita 39 directed towards showing the importance of the 
principle of non-attaehmcnl This is, m fact, the pivot 
round which the teaching of the Gita moves, just as 
the conception of freedom is the pivot round which 
the ethical philosophy of Kant moves. There are 
hundreds of verses, the object of which is to show the 
essential importance of the principle of niMi-alt.achment. 

One thing we cannot too strongly erophaaite here 
The Gita, like the Western rationalists, lays more strea 
upon the freedom of man than upon the freedom of 
will And man is free, says the Oita, if he resutea his 
rational self, if he becomes olmeoan or otmorah. 

The Oita undoubtedly believes that it is open to 
everybody either to take the path of virtue or the path 
of vice If tjjs were not so, the purpose of the Cila 
would be completely frustrated For its object un- 
doubtedly was to give instruction to Arjuna about what 
his duty was m the difficult situation m which be was 
placed, so as to dissuade him from following the path 
of bis natural impulses leading to inaction It believes 
therefore, m the possibility of a man changing his 
course of scUon as a result of receiving rnoral instruc- 
tion and adopting the right method of self-improve- 
ment No matter how low and debased a person’s 
moral condition mav be, there is still chance for him 
or her to improve this conditoa 


Tlic Santal Village 

In an article in The National ChrisUan 
Council Review a writer describes the Santal 
Village : 

You will usually find it far from the beaten track, 
for the typical Santal is a child of the jungle and avoids 
the mam roads and centres of population Each house 
is a picture, the creation of men and women who live 
close enough to nature to be innately and unconsciously 
artistic in almost all that they do Fust the men go to 
the jungle to cut the saplings they seed for comer- 
posts and rafters Then they dig a pit. the women 
carrying water to mix the earth in it to a soft phable 
mud With this the walls ai^ gradually bmlt up, with- 
out the help of rule and plumb-line In each comer 
H buried a stout post, to support the mam rafters frf the 
roof, the outlines of which soon nse steeply^ujgled, 
from the top of the walls If the builder be a man 
of substance, he next calls in the potters to tnake red 
tiles with which to color the rafters; but more often 
ho completes if liimself, with a thick layer cf tbatebmg- 
grass He then builds a plinth round the outside of 
the wall, high enough to afford a comfortable seat, 
where he may sun himself in the cold weather or enjoy 
a crack with his cromes in the cool of a hot-weather 


evening The doorway is fillml with n rough rirueturc* 
of bamboo or eaplings laced (ogeiher. Windows and 
rbimnrys tfierc arc none. Tfie smoke of tfie cooking 
fire finds its way out tlirough the sp-tcc betwcfon walls 
and roof. The house complete, a rough and ready 
byre i« added, at npht luiglcs to one end of Jt; and the 
remaming two sides of a square are shut in by two 
eunplo walls, to form a courtyard. Ilerc, abut off from 
the public gaze and protected from hot winds, the in- 
mates eat and Bleep during the hotter months of the 
year The women smear the ontride with a waterproof 
eoatiog of earth mixed with eowdung, smoothing off 
the tougfanen of the walls, and the homestead is com- 
plete As the sons grow up, bring in wives, and pro- 
duce their own families, other little houses may be 
built, to house the growing family, replacing the mdls 
on two aides of the square. The furnishings, too. are 
home-made — a cooking-place, fashioned of mud, in a 
comer of the outer room; some stnog-beds; perhaps a- 
rough stool or two; a hollowed-out tree-trunk to form a. 
mortar and an iron.4hod stick to form s pestle with 
which to pound the daily portion of ncc; and a rough 
rack of logs m a comer of the courtyard to support 
the water-pots 

An irregular cluster of such houses, each 
surrounded by a patch of cultivated land, forms 
the Santal village. 

For the greater port of tbs year, the land sur- 
rounding each house lies fallow and unfeaeed Dunne, 
the rains each field is surrounded by a picturesque and 
temporaiy fence of interlacing branches or thorns, and 
the Indufl-^m is proameaC among the erope, shoot- 
ing up BO high in a few months as almost to bide the 
houses Somewhere near the centre of the village, 
usually next to the house of the monj'Ai or village chief, 

IS to be found the monjhi than. This la the centre of 
village life, acd the neareet approach to a temple that 
the animistic beliefs of the Santal can produce. It is- 
a mud platform A roughly thatched roof is supported 
by fire po«t»— four at the comers and one in the centre. 

At the foot of the centre-post are some stones, daubed 
with red paint Each of these represents the spint of 
one of the departed chiefs, and from their number you 
can estinwlc roughly the age of the village. Here, on 
the occasion of certain annual fastivals, sacrifices are 
offered to these spirits to ensure their continued watch 
o'cr the interests of the vilhge This, too, is the 
official meeting-place of the village council— Ae ‘ five 
mem’ It consists of the village chief, his assistant, the 
'oMnrfgBaniaflp'Aoasswtant, aarftfie me*enger. After' 
they ha\e settled any dispute among the villagers, or- 
discussed any matter of general interest, it is from this- 
platform that the chief pronounces judgment, belieiing 
that the spirits of hts ancestors concur in, anil add 
authonty to, his pronouncement And somewhere on 
the outskirts is a grove of sol trees This is the haunt, 

M the people belieie, of the host of evil epinta who 
must constantly be propitiated if they are to be pre- 
venlM from bringing famine and drought, sickness and 
death on the villagers 

No marriage or divorce can take place, no- 
family quarrel be settled, without the knowledge 
and consent of the village as a whole. 

It IS the chief, after consultation with the villagers 
who deeulca when the first seeds are to be sown or the 
first sheaves reaped, and all such events ore preceded' 
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Anti the key to whal b iin^tisfyinfc in h»a gospel 
of comradesiiip nnd (ielu«i\e in his celebration of the 
cRo is to be found in his failure ever to resolve this 
struRcle tnily m the depths of himself He hoped to 
do this by beinc pasencly ho*pitsble to cxeiything 
however contradictory. 

Do 1 contradict m>’Belf ? 

Very kcH then 1 contradict myaelf, 

(I am larpe I contain multitudes ) 
cupacjtv for including oppodtes and reconeiling 
them in tlie unity of imagination is. indeed, the mark 
of a true seer as it is of a great ortist. But Whitman 
tor the most part included without reconciling 

The virtue which he radiated aa a man was a 
cjuality of his physical being It was not merejy that 
he enjoyed perfect physical health Be had the secret 
of so relaxing his botly that he lost all sense of 
reparation, while around him spread "the |^ce and 
knowledge that pass all the argunient of the earth" 
In this experience he rcahred his greatest happincs*. 
and so it is not airpnsiog that his aim should have 
been "to sing, and sing, to the full, the ecstasy of 
simple physiological Being " But unity can be ex- 
perienced on different levels of •man’s being and c^ 
■only be complete when it is experienced on all |ev«b 
at onco 

U was this integrity which he was trjnng to deone 
when he wrote that neither pnde nor sympathy "can 
etretch too far while it stretches in company with 
other " As in so many of his statements he had 
.glimpsed here a profound trutli, nohiog Jess than the 
marriage in perfect being of the active and passive 
principles, ana that to amrm the self truly is al»o to 
surrender it Such is the condition of a true integrity 
in which pride u wholly innocent of arrogance and 
"humility of eub'ervience He had a measureless pbv« 
sical sympathy with men and ibm^ with life on its 
elemental and little differentiated level And in 
expanding tliis symputhv he indulged the feminine 
side of his nature 

There is, too, a lasting value in bis unweaned wonder 
'St things, m bis capacity for simple happiness and for 
being at home with simple people and m his large 
acceptance, patience and impeiturbshilitr. In all these 
■ qualities he was a true laystic as he was a true demo- 
crat 


D. H. Lawrence 

Writing about D H Lawrence in rnpcm', 
"K. S Pathy makes the following remarks : 

The appreciation of Lawrence falls mto various 
gradea from the restrained estimation of hlumv to the 
ardent admiration of Huxlev The variety ^ appeal 
IS plainly tlie remit of the nuiltiphcity of affective 
interests in Lawrence’s life and works The only 
interest that can e»chew the grmding ngoure of criti- 
cism incidental to literary, artistic, philosophic or 
hummistic preconceptions la the per^Qalistic or psj- 
thological interest 

The motto of Lawrence as he has in one of his 
letters declared, is, "Art for my sake ” The words reveal 
not only the meaning of his art, but sl«o the sifmt- 
ficanee of his life He lived hw own We as he 
evolved his own art In art ss well aa life he was a 
Ihoroiigh-goiDg individualist There is not a single 
line of his writings that is not selt-expo*ure, self- 
flagcltation, self-gnvtifieation and seff-justitorion. 


Iluxky (dates. ‘‘Like Blake, like any man powwied 
of great Bficeial latent* he was predeetinM bv his 
gifts . . . . That Lawrence WM profoundly affected 
liy Ms love for hi* mother nnd by her exeesKivc love 
for him ia obvious to any one who lia.s read ‘Sons 
and Lovers' Kone (he fern ft is to me at any rate 
equally obvious that even if his motlicr had died 
when he Hds a chiW, LanTencp would etill have been 
esscntiafly and fundamentally Lawrence. I/awrenrc's 
Liograpli.v docs not account for Lavirrnrp',i aihicve- 
ment, or rather the gift that made the achievement 
posinble accounts for a great deal of his biomphv.” 
Tins IS a questionable attitude Ko one doubt* the 
spraal gifts of Lawrence. ITt* emotional eu'ceptibi- 
lilies, imagination, intuition and onginal literary f.alent 
are all cstabli«hed he>ond cavil Explanations of these 
innate capabilities bv (he psychoJogicaJ method would 
be like attempting an explanation of the Universe by 
an outworn mytholojcv These are taken for granteS 
aa (he very basic beginning But the way the native 
capacities work, the setting they receive, the bndj>capo 
(hey have to course over are purely extraneous and 
eireum«tjntia! 


Seed Oil foi- Powerful Lamps 
The invention of seed oil lamp by Mr. D. R. 
JogaJekar, of the Fergusson ColJege, Poona, 
IS one which heralds a happy revolution 
to the field of fuel oil. In appreciating his in- 
vention, the Mohratta wTites : 

It b simply to be imagmed what enormous must 
have been the dram of foreign companies on the poor 
purse of lodis India per j-car eossumee Lerosese 
and petrol of the cost of 3 to 10 crares I 

It IS indeed a happy auguiy of (he timrs (Jiat 
the Congress Governments srithia their means, have is 
right earnest inaugurated, though on humble eeale, a 
heavy work of national reconstruction I^iraf Uplift 
occupies an important stage in the scheme of national 
reconstruction Sincere attempts are being made by 
Congress Governments to accord every eLcouragement 
to the production of indigenous prMucta and offer 
every possible facility to the attempts in that direc- 
tion 

Mr. Jogalekar has been fortunte in securing 
a grant of Rs 3,000 from the Government of 
Bombay for further experimental work in con- 
nection with the vegetable oil lamp invented by 
him 


The aicd oil is imbued with potentialities. In 
fliia connection two points are to be primarily con- 
sidered. they are the luminosity and the cort On 
TOns^t e^enmenta of more than a decade. Mr. 
^galekar has found that the quantities of these oils 
by w«chl consumed per hour (o emit fight of the 
sa me fixed candle power, were about half that of 
kerosene T^us roughh. it tin be assumed that in 
bj^ng ee^ oiW for lamps there i* a clear saving of 
M per cent m the cost of consumption In point of 
^inwity It his found by expenments that the 
pc^ oils emit light bright as kerosene giving » 
candle power ranging from about 10 CJ to 15 CT. ' 
e«r. ^ holds out a hope that the seed ml 

5* n “ f"?' for engines in place of crude 

OIL It .« further possible to prepare industrial petrol 



Dictators' Income 

Tile Parade publislies a revealing account 
of the finances of dictators, Ifttler, Musaolmi, 
Stalin and others, from which an exlrart U 
printed below. 

• The finance of the German dictator is wrept in 
mjstery, but it la believed that the bulk of the 
fortune which Herr Hitler undoubtedly posseesca has 
come from the royalties of that astonishing beat^llcr, 
Mein Kampl, now believed to total over £1^000/X)0. 

• No other dictator m history has ever been able to 
draw his income from such a remarkable eource 
Where otheta have used their power to take money as 
they thought fit, Herr Hitler has combined politics and 
business m pushing bis book For instance, while it is 
not lUeesi to offer second-hand copies of Mexn Kampf 
lor sale in Germany, its appearance in a second-hand 
bookshop would put the owner in danger of being 
thought a Jew 

The decree by which every person on marriage is 
presented with a copy of J/ein Kampl i# well known 
tVhat IS not so well known is that the copy is not 
free, but has to be paid (or by the Slate 

By Buch ingenious devieea profit and propaganda 
go hand in hand, and while the Chancellor does not 
cost his subjects a penny directly, indirectly they end 
people in other parts of the world pay him a sum 
vatiously estimated at between £ 1J0,000 and C 200,000 
a year 

The Fuehrer hoe the further advantage, of course, 
that everythiDg he needs or uses in the ordinary way 
IS paid for by the State 

^lussoliiu’s official salary is about £1,600 s year 
But like Herr Hiclor, he makes aisay times this sum 
through the power of the Press The Duce owns 
Popolo d'llalia, and since jt is known to be Musso- 
lini’s paper everyone reads it Like Herr Biller, he 
has all fijs eapenses paid by the State, and therefore 
need «pc-nd little ol his own 

No one knono for certun what has bajmimed to 
the 6um= which Mussolini has earned since he cimc 
to power, but many surniise that like monarchs in the 
past he has shrewdly m\c«ted them in different capi- 
tala_ so that if the worst ever bappena be will not 
again have to Ine on thirty thllmgs a month 

Poorest paid of all the dictators is Stalin, whose 
salarv is tUfficuli to etate exa«tl> berause of the 
vRCines of Ru«sisn rum ic> It has been jovea at 
fSO a year, but it is probably nearer £500 

In any cose, be has nothing to spend it upon, 
unlcs-s he buvs personally the tobacco with which be 
fills his faithful pipe, for as m the case of the other 
dictators, hrt tastes ar? simple and the ^late pays 
for everything His publications unlike those of Hert 
Hitler an<i Sruor Mvisvtlini do not bring him anv 
personal roy allies although they have sold ^ the 
million 

.fnother poorlv paid niler n Dr Salasar, Prime 
Jlimster and virtual dictator of Portugal He is paid 


only about £500 a year and lives extremely eimply- 
He has only one servant and, until yecently wae- 
content with one room Now he has two 1 Dr. 
Salasir'a specniity is finance, but he has never made 
a private fortune out of lovestmente. ' 

China pays her dictator better General Chiang" 
Kat-shek’s official salary is about £5Ct a month, a tnfle- 
eompaied with the vast sums paid to the old Emperors, - 
but aulGcient for a ruler whose most expensive bobby 
IS flying on business General Kai-snek probably 
spends many times this m the service of his- 
country The “loss” is made up by the vast personal 
fortune of his wife, a member of the wealthy Soong 
family Tlie Soong family's investmefits must have 
been affected by the Sino-Ja^anese war^ but it is Etill> 
probably one of the biggest east of Suez and has been 
used for the furtherance of the cause for which they- 
have been fighting 


Nev*8i>aj>er8 of a New Time 
The Calhchc World quotes a German news- 
vendor 

‘ You have not yet Jesmed le read the newrpanerv- 
here” he said “You are not cheated when you buy 
my papers These are the papers of a new time You/ 
read the news, and then you enjoy the mental exercise 
of taking each iiem and txanspoang it What is print- 
ed 13 the opposite of what should be there, but there Is 
enough truth mixed in to confuse and give test to the 
solution of the puttie" 


War s not a Natural £x|>ros9ton of Man 
Harry' Hansen observes in the New York. 
World-TeUgfam fquoted in the Catholic- 
Worid) 


War IS not i Uitural expression of man tVhat is 
natiirit to man is the dc'ire to use his energy, and' 
histoncally he has done that la migrations, navigations 
.tnd settlcmenc amt m exploiting the resources of the 
land The democracy of tlie nineteenth century had the 
vast Amencan continent for its energies The Russians 
of today arc exploiting their own resources Even the 
totahtrnaa stales are armed to the teeth only because 
want wider fields for peacetime exploitation Ju=t 
because nar w a violent expression of energy we can- 
not agree that it is nece-garj to av Did stagnation Tak- 
ing surplus popiihtioa out of full employ ment is our 
problem, but we can't solve it bv shooting the surplus 
rjMlJy. why not stagnate f IVhat is to be gamed by 
aitUiraat comt^tition, piling up wraith that gives no- 
body any ? Rhy not stagnate like the Swedes. 
Uvnes, Dutch, Finns and the rest of the bUk (e«o« 
who are not In mg to kill one another off 7 If stagns- 
Uon means more time m the garden and on the ws- 
shore let* stsgnste 
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n snip ID the ImtjIoo' which jow intrad to con* 
quer anil exploit I h■\^e said that the atrocitic* of the 
YanRt'p carapaism were not repeated m the North 
Neierthele^, toili.a joii have Japane'O parruMj* all 
over Chmi, ill-treatinjr and terron-inK the civilun 
popiililion Anv Jvpane^e soldier ha'» eotnplele licence 
to murder, loot and rape at mil Thi' unhmitcal power 
of life and death has ita effect on di-ciplmc and be* 
haviour In addition to its brutality and mdi^apline, 
a factor handiiripping JapanV ta'l. of rreon'tnietion » 
the ttreed and comiption of her armv m China In 
the Yangt-e, after the ontv' of destruction wis spent, 
the Japanese tried to revive economic life by malting 
Chinese owners of factories to co-operafe in starting 
them KOing agnm Eut it soon became i-ierfectlv clear 
that the»c Chinese would not be allowed any interest 
at all in the propertv taben from them hv conquest 
I think It IS pov^ible that hail it not been for the 
greed and mdi'Cipltne of the Japanese aima, a certain 
measure of coKipemtion in the work of reconstruction 
might have been obtained from the Chines? moneved 
chssc* As things are, the Chinese capitaU'ta not iin- 
natiiralfy prefer to hoard fhetr wealth in the foreign 
Conce^ion* and in Hong Kong 


College life at Kunming 
Wu Yu ^Titea in The Chma TTee^Iy 
Rencii' 

The ‘ Xlarehing I'niversitt " at b*t settled down 
at Kunming about one and a half j ears ago Not long 
after ita arrival it wa' reorginiied and there appeared 
a unner^iti called Tlie Xabonii S<?uth*Heo.ierD Associat- 
ed Uciver«itv, which i« composed of three I’niver-itiCN, 
namely, Peking, T»ing Hwa and Naoku Not long 
after its appearance, hundred- of studeols rune to the 
old citv either m multitudes, marching over a di-ljocc 
of 99i miles or m or threes from aanou» pliees 
Tlie> were all high-spinted full of hope- Then, with 
the students of the former three in-titution*. Ihej' began 
their work and started all together a hard life at the 
moment of national cn-is The light of ediicitiOD waa 
ht again in this ancient cUj in the remote province of 
Yunnan 

The A'Sociated Universit>, now con-istiug of about 
1,S)00 people both professors and students, i- situated 
in the western suburbs of Kunming TTie buildings. 


the Jibrjiy anil the dormifonea belong to tlie local 
Agncultiira! IVofe-sional School 

The school authontie? decided to make the 
students work harder so as to make up tv hat 
was lost during removing and travelling. 

Tlie atudents, of tour=e hav e little tunc for e\tra- 
cumcuhr activitiea but in -pite of the heav> work they 
still make ii«c of their ■spare time m stapng patriotic 
pins, teaching ilhtcrates and participatmg in propa- 
gaurLi work in the rural di-tni.t- The mo-t cnthu'ns- 
tic student activity was the torchlight procession held 
on the evcniog of Youth Dav. M iv 4 in which the 
students of the .Associated Iniver-itv were the leading 
student body 

The students are willing to endure any- 
thing. 

They scarcely murmur ag-unst the hardships of life^ 
for they see the breaking down of the feudal svstem 
and tiic c-tahluliment of a new constructive order 

A number of studenis have been living on refugee 
funds, each rccciv mg «ev en dollars a month But «e\ en 
dollars is far from enough a- the pnecs of articles of 
daily u-e and of food are incessantly mcreasmg The 
fearful poverty i-, moreovtr accompanied bv trachoma, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever and mihria (which i* a 
year-round di*ea«e m Kunming) 

There have been some victims of epidemics due to 
lack of medical supplie- The student- are now living 
on emergenev diet, which doubtless affects their health. 
There i- no clecuic light or running water 

In such an attno«pljere what arc their 
rcereattons ? 

.AltcDdmg mecIrngN witching matches, and h-ten* 
mg to speeches are the u-ual forms of student recrea- 
tion 

I oMi't oot forget to 'av that because there is no 
proper recreation, sludcnis’ interest is shifted to the 
work of nitionat salvation and service in the rural 
districts The«c intellectuals are all strenuous workers 
who proudly impose upon themselves the responsibility 
of raising the local conditions to a higher level, so tint 
Yunnan once the remote border prov ince but now the 
loteliectual and commuoicating centre, will be in truth 
the birthplace of a New China 




AUTHOn’S JUSTICE 

By MANINDRALAL BOSE 


!My' story may not please you as much as 
Abani’s “ Grace and Charm ’’ or SitangsuN 
■“The Haunted House at Ballygunge” and 
Satish’s “ Unquenchable Thirst ” 'W'hat I am 
going to relate is not so much a story as my 
£rm conviction. This thing happened, at least, 
it ought to have happened. 

You certainly remember the dinner last 
month at Satish Choudhury’s. I can never for- 
get any dinner at his place. That man is a 
master of the art of dining Just as the beaul> 
of a picture is brought out by the apt combi- 
nation of colour and rhythniic line and the 
success of a recital of music depends upon the 
liarmonious relationship of violin and piano or 
cof sarode and tabla, concord betrveen food and 
■ dnni, creates the delight of dining Quantity 
and variety in food are not enougli, one wonts 
order in the planning of a dinner .ind the fine 
aristocratic taste of a connoisseur in the choice 
“of the vines vhich accompany each course 
At Choucihury’s the food and drink are not 
only varied but so happily blended that cvety 
'dinner is a treat. 

It was after midnight when I returned 
home. Perhaps it was you, Abani, vho brought 
mo kack in your car Why are >ou smding? 
1 knov you would like to say that someone had 
*■<0 bring me ir a car as I v ns not in a condition 
arrive alone Well, perhaps >ou are right' 
I All of you have seen my drawing-room, 
takes up nearly the whole of the first floor 
j( the house, off it is the verandah, and then 
the stairs to the second storey. On the "way 
•upstairs I noticed a light burning in the drawing- 
room. Who could have turned it on so late 
at night ? 

Pushing n«ido the curtain in the open door 
1 found the room full of people, all of them un- 
known, strange figure®. So many people 
awaiting roc so late at night and the durwan 
'had said nothing when he opened the gate ! The 
light in the room seemed very odd This was 
not the illumimtion provided by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Co, nor was it sunliglit or 
moonlight It belonged to some supcrscnsual 
world. , , 

Mv entrance into the room cau«ea a com- 
miot’on. 


“ Here you are at last I ’’ 

“ YouVe dined veiy w ell I see. ” 

“And drunk rather too well ! We have • 
been sitting here an hour ” 

With surprise I exclaimed, “ Please for- 
gi\e me, I do not seem to know any of you. 
is it something urgent, a police case perhaps ?” 

A fat fellow who was sitting on the sofa 
began to laugh oddly like a circus clown. “ Oh 
my ' he doesn’t recognize us 1 ” 

In the opposite direction on the settee sat 
an elderly woman, much withered, with a drawn 
tacc and eyes m which burned an unnatural 
brightness. A young man with black curly 
hair and a poet’s dreamy eyes was in the easv- 
chair in the corner As lovely and pathetic as 
a white r.am-w'n8hed oleander blossom, a 
youDg woman sat m the rocking-chair bcsldo 
a vase of tuberoses On the other side a giil 
wearing a mauve san was as sweet and disar- 
ming as an aparSpti creeper in August moon- 
light. And there were many others, men and 
women of different ages variously dressed. It 
seemed to mo that I had beheld them before in 
some dream, that I hsd met but not knowm 
them, that I had forgotten evcrj’thing. The 
fat fellow grinned saidonically, “ There’s 
nothing to fear, sit down Do you remcnibei 
writing a slorj’ called ‘Clown’ in ‘ Bharat! '7 ” 

“ Yes, that will be some years ago now. ” 

" 1 am that clown A\’riting about me 
made >our name I had no particular desire 
to come but the others, particularly that one, 
wouldn’t let me off ’’ He danced his reddened 
c\c« and looki>d in the direction of the withered 
lady The ‘ clown ’ cont nued, " You remember 
the stoiy ‘Mother’’ She is that mother In 
your stoiw her sc\cn-yc'ir-old son dies of 
tjphoid For four ye.ars she has mourned for 
him ond waited and now she ha® come to you 
Wiy this injusfce to her ’ Why should'hcr 
^n die ? Aou cou d have let lam live. And 
these others are nil heroes nnd heroine® from 
jour no\cU nnd stones Tliat is Bishu, the 
Aladman, sulk'ng m the comer. There is voiir 
j-oung port, Rcbanta. Madh.ahl has wSund a 
garhnd of white ole.anders in her hair and fhU 

for ju-tice. 'iou ba\e made and broken their 
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li\cs a? you pleased. Why should they suffer 
foreover ? Could you not have made them 
happy ? Ilah, hah, this time you’re in real 
trouble, Mr. Author ! ” he laughed loudly and 
insinuatingly, as though life were a great joke. 

Slowly I spoke, “ I am only a scribe. It 
in human society sorrow, death, and separation 
did not exist I would not write of them. What 
wrong have I done?” 

In a distressed voice the withered lady said, 
"Mlio'se fault it is, I don’t know nor do I care, 
I want my boy. Give my treasure back to me. ’* 

” I want my husband AiTiy should he 
foresake me for a bad woman ? ” 

" I want my sweetheart, my Ajit. He was 
really in love with me He had promised to 
marry me. Couldn’t you have ended yout novel 
with our wedding ? ^^^ly did you introduce 

IndranT ? The sight of her made him forget 
me. Ajit left me Why did you bring Indranl 
‘in the way of our happiness ?” 

“ And roe ? Who loved Haimanti Uke 1 
did ? I murdered her with my own hands, 
Haimanti, as sinless and pure as an autumn 
sephall flower and I doubted her Wiy did you 
bring Sarat into our life ? He kept stirring up 
doubts m my mind; I imagined my own wife 
untrustworthy ! As author you got only praise 
for your portrayal of Sarat’s character while I 
became my wife’s murderer ! ” 

“ If you will only speak one by one, ” I 
protested, “ I shall try to answer your 
questions. ” 

“Give me an answer first,” the withered 
lady spoke up, “ 'UTiy should my son die ? 
Many children get over typhoid Could you 
not have written in your story that my boy 
got w’cll ” 

“ Do you think, Mother, ” I said, "That 
my grief at the death of your sou was less than 
yours ? You know that night after night I 
also watclied with fear-haunted eyes at the 
bedside of your suffering child You know I 
prayed as you did for his recovery. Do you 
remember the night your boy died the doctor 
had said in the evening that ho was much 
better and you, cheered by his words of hope, 
thought you might sleep a little Your fears 
relieved, you lay down beside him and slept, 
but I remained watchfully awake. In tiie 
August midnight rain came, putting out all the 
stars in the sky. At the door I beheld a dark, 
terrifying shadow. It was Death I stood and 
blocked the door saying, 'No, you cannot take 
a suffering child from the arms of its sleeping 
mother. Let me awaken her. Death replied, 
'Do not obstruct me! You would violate the 


rcalitj' of Creation I I am Death, the Eternal 
Inevitable Law, but I am the mere bearer of 
messages, it is idle to beseech me. Pray to Hinv 
II’lio IS the Lord of Birth and Death if you 
must, but He Him«elf is bound in the net of 
His Laws and your prayer will be m vain. ’ I 
was unable to restrain him and m the depth of 
night Death took your boy away while you 
were steeping Tears rose m a flood to my eyes 
like the storm of anguish out of the sky of the 
August night If it had been otherwise would 
I liave been able to write your story ? Your 
heart's pam has been inscribed in the lines on 
my forehead and upon my sunken cheeks. 
Gazing into the black hopelessness of your 
eyes I too have interrogated the Creator of 
the Cosmos night after night. No answer was 
vouchsafed me but I beheld the divine image of 
a sorrowing mother. You were a lively girl, 
pleasure-loving and eager for personal happiness. 
You changed, ceased to think of your own. 
convenience or pleasure and devoted yourself 
to others’ service, taking the motherless 
children of all the world into your heart. If 
I had not known your suffering, could I have 
w ritten your story so ? *’ 

The bereaved mother made no reply; her 
bright eyes were blinded with tears. 

Lonesome AparajitS spoke, “A witch, not 
death, stole Ajit away from me. You brought 
her into our lives. Perhaps it made a success 
of your story but it made my life futile, empty- 
Write an epilogue to your novel Let Ajit 
realize IndranT is false, let the spell of her 
transient beauty be broken, let him come back 
to me. Does it not make a lovely ehdmg ? ”■ 

I replied, " You don't realize my difficulty. 
Both of you love Ajit, so to whom am I to give 
him ? Is it not fair that he should have the 
one he loves ? If I had married Ajit to you 
to^y, Indranl would have come to ask me- 
w'hy they should not be together w’hen they 
love one another. Your marriage might have 
been broken up ” 

“ Lies I As though Indranl could love 
Ajit bke I did She was after his money.” 

"Possibly, but can you regulate by any 
rule the greeds, hungers, infatuations, desires 
or whims of man’s heart and mind ? I can 
^ve Ajit to you, but will you be able to keep 
him? On life’s long and colourful wav’ many 
new Indranls will come knocking at the door 
of Ajit’s heart He w’lll grow indifferent. 
You can keep him chained to you, but will you 
hav'c his love ? Do you want him, starv’cci 
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and unhappy, a prisoner in the dungeon of your 
futile passion ? ” 

“ Wiiy should he not love me ? You can 
write that he did with all his heart. You can 
icrcatc him like that." 

" I wanted Ajit to be your sweetheart, I 
wanted to write of a husband, devoted through- 
out life, a genuine lo%cr, I wanted to portray 
an ideal home life. But the human heart is 
not mv plaything, it is living, it is nctne, thi 
womb' of fire; like a stream tliat bursts from 
a mountain c.avcrn it will break its former 
banks, build new ones, who can guess what 
course it will take ? AVhen a bvmg chara^r 
comes into my story I cannot f“«c 
my personal likes and dislikes by torturing hun 
w ith the edicts and chain* of society. He 
lircaks through all barriers and takes his own 
way, 1 merely record the manner of his 
passing.” 

From her rocking-cliair Madhabl gaied up 
at me with deep and tremulous black eye* 
■‘Madhabl," I said, “you arc sitting there a 
mute image of *uffonng, ha^e you nothing t<) 
viiv Out of the deepest sorrow of iny «oul 
i cieated you. You alone know the history 
of my love Listen all of you, hc.ar my stor\' 

■• When I was a young man I lo'ed a young 
ciil She was the prmccsa of m> lues fairy- 
tale and around liei I built the dreams of mv 
youth, my bfe's web of illusions But the 
thougiits of my bclo^ed were elsewhere, for 
she lovcil another and w ould nt bc*’de me 
ab'cnt-imndedly. I determined to conquer her 
eirhdi heart The stendfa-tnes- of mv deM> 
tlo^•mo^cd her and in the fulnes- of young 
nvmhood I won her nn hfoV 
Tlien I went out into the nvirkct* of the world 
to loot the storchou-es of the goddess, of fortune 
and lay the treasure at her feet I beeiine 
engro«cd in the powerful ^tru^lp for gam 
there the cla«hing of conflicting commercial 
intcro*!*, the «mtching and grabbing, the 
fighting and the killing for gold The fir-t 
love-cnch.anted dav» of my ymitli became a 
dream. When im bclo^ed sang I no longer 
h.ad time to pl.iv the e«r.i]; when she painted, 
where wa* the time for me to mix her paints? 

•'Budnc'S brought me wealth Our 
account swelled in the bank 1 adorned my 
beloved. On her ears hiinc pcirl car-droiv-, 
about her neck wa* a diamond necklace, 
Bflnnhire ring* were on her finger*, a golden 
gmlle about her wai*t and jcwelle.1 anklets on 

“On the bank* of the Gauge* I built .» 


beautiful mansion for my beloved. From 
Italy cnine the multi-coloured marbles nnd 
from Gcnnnny the architect came. Climc*e 
ciaftsmeii fashioned the windows nnd the 
bathing apartments were built in the l’cr*ian 
style. 

“Surrounding the mansion I made a 
romantic garden. An avenue of A*oka trees 
led to the eastern gate and rows of palmyra 
plnms to the western On the northern side 
was a lotus lake and on the south a bower of 
karabi and a g^o^c of kadnmba 

“But the thoughts of my beloved were 
elsewhere and absent-mindedly she stood, gazing 
with longing into the d'Stance. 

“ That evening the earth was n)«y with the 
colour* that were lioldmg fc-tival in the 
western sky, the river breasted It* bank*, and 
the breeze wa* drunken with the breathing 
scent of bowers of hena and hasnidmna.^ I 
leturncvl home from my bu'inc**. Opening 
tlie sandalwood door and mounting the stair* 
that were carj^ictod with rugs from Persia, I 
went to my beloved’s room That evening slio 
wore a sari the pale gold of a madhabl flower 
and a necklace of tuberoses bung from her 
neck. On seeing me she came forward qulekly 
with a smile Tlic stone of the floor was a* 
fine a* gla-s nnd shone like a mirror. Her feet 
blo««oniH upon it like a pair of pink lotuses 
but her thoughts were chew here She slipped 
nnd fell unconeciou* The pink lotus petals 
were scattered over the white marble From 
that swoon the never awoke. My beloved 
walked in my house absent-mindedly, lost her 
footings and deatli came 

"The festival in the western sky came to 
an end and it darkened Mv innumerable 
tears filled the lieavens 'That night I 
demanded of the Cicator why, when I had 
wxm her, I could not win her love, .and v\hy 
lie should have tlni* take her from me. Th'c 
heaven* were mute 

“ In a frenzy I tore down the mansion. 
Day and night I ru-hed from country to coun- 
try in .a paroxysm of fun’ Fioin the cliiiming 
of this my life’s sliorcless ocean of sorrow you 
ratne, Madhabl, and you, mv young poet 
Rcbanta \ou brought a new insiglit into 
human affairs, a now mc-s.igo With new eye* 

I g.azcd into the heart of the world’* sorrow* 
and joys and nature’s beauty. I saw (he 
greatness and courage of those whose suffering 
I had not understooil before, of tho*c whom I 
had disregaidcd a* of httlo account. My soul 
was, reborn, iou a murderer, you n fallen 
woman, j-ou a clown, I came to know all of you 
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intimately and became your fellow-sufferer. 
Your stories I have written, the stories of your 
griefs, of the conflicts in your souls. What 
this mourning heart of mine has enabled me 
to feel I have written of. I am an artist of 
vords, one ^\ho can ^eep with you but I am 
not a philosopher. How can I know the mean- 
ing of sorrow in human life ? One thing only 
lia%e I understood, — ^this earth is exceedingly 
beautiful and human life great.” 

I fell silent. The liush in the room 
quivered like the flame of a lamp low m oil. 
Suddenly Bishu, the Madman, clapped his 
hands together and shouted, “ I can tell you, 
come with me I ” 

Pushing aside its green curtain Bishu 
opened the door to my library. \Vc started 
to our feet. He ran towards tlie image of Siva 
as the Great Cosmic Dancer nhieh you liave 
seen there, pressed his hands together, bent 
his knees and sat down before it. 

My eyes rvere bewildered. I appeared to 
be standing before the inner shrine of some 
Indian cave tcinplc m the darkness of which 
the image of the Dancer blazed ami not m 
front of mj’ libraiy. Lotuses and conch-shells 
were carved in the stone of tlic doorway and 
to the right and left stood lovely statues of 
the river goddesses Ganga and Jumna. The 
divine splendour of their immortal beauty 
carved^ on hard stone was about to blossom 
forth into a bower. In the shade of a tree 
Ganga, effulgent as moonlight, was standing 
poi«cd gracefully upon her shark. She held a 
full jar of water and a full-blown lotus. The 
blue Jumna rode upon her tortoise with a blue 
lotus in one hand and a cow-tail fan m the 
other. 


In the inmost shrine with his sixteen arms 
upraised the mcoraparable Dancer stood with 
bis right foot upon the flame-encircled lotus 
and the left suspended restlessly in nothing- 
ness, m readiness for the dance. The sun, the 
moon, an image of Ganga and poisonous 
dhutura flowers were m his reddish matted 
hair. Jewelled armlets and anklets, ear-rings, 
a necklace of pearls, a necklace of snakes and 
a garland of bakul blossoms he wore. Over 
his left shoulder was flung a tiger skin and in 
his sixteen hands he earned sixteen weapons. 

Bishu laughed aloud, hah, hah ! Flames 
began to circle about the lotus. The darkness 
deepened The Divine Dancer began to move. 
To Uic rhythm of lus dance he hurled his 
weapons about him — ^thunderbolt, noose, pike, 
trident, snake, sword, flag, skull, triple-tongiied 
flame, gold mohur and liour-glass drum. With 
the greatest surprise I bebcld the heroes and 
heroines of my novels and stones like bright 
dolls replacing them m his hands. He threw* 
his drum towards me as thougli to say, "Take 
and play it! I am intent on dancing with 
youj^ creations ! " I discovered all of them, 
the grieving mother, the lonely sweetheart, the 
life-frcnticd madman, absorbed in the mad 
fur>' of the cosmic dance of birth and death, 
joy and sorrow 

From one end of the sk>* to tlie other 
ja^cd behtenme flashed The roar of thunder 
awakened me. I found myself lying in a long 
cane chair beside the stairs on the verandah 
with ram pouring upon my face. A laugh 
echoed down the wind from the dark sky, hah, 
hah I 

ITronftVed /rom "Kalpalala' bj Srttmali "Lila Royl 






CIACOMO 

Bv Dh. 1». N. hoy, 

In the ^rnitll villiiKc of lleranati in the fertile 
jmivinf’o of tlie Mnrdic, there is a tiny square 
with a paiucc in tlie eiKhtcenth century style 
In which, )iuiulri‘il anti forty years ago was 
iKtrii OiuMiino I/'opiirdi, the great Italian poet 
of the noiniintif revival. Tlio-c were stormy 
days in Italy, days rinKing with the clash of 
swords of the eolditrs of Napoleon, who con- 
quered it and held it in domination. The 
poet’s father. Count Alonaldo, was an intelligent 
Joan and a lover of culture. He possessed a 
\ erj’ large library and his house was a meeting- 
place of learned priests and monfes. The 
father entrusted two such monks with the 
training of the boy. But his real training 
was self»acquircd. The place where he acquir- 
ed it was the family library which was rich 
in cla*sical and modern authors. 

From his boyhood Giacomo was swayed 
by two master passions: a passion for studj 
and a passion for renown. Lo^e of games and 
froltcEomeness was absent m him; instead, he 
soon impaired his health hy constantly pouring 
over tlie worn*out volumes of Greek mid 
Lntin authors of his father's librnry lie wn- 
deeply interested in pliilo^opliiml studies and 
the study of prehistoric time-* It i* said Umt 
for seven years he studied like n nmd nnn 
and when lie was tweiity*one years old. hi" 
nputntiiin ns a scholar hiul c\lcn<l«l so fiu 
beyond tlic frontiers of hi*, cwmfrj’, that be 
was offcrcti tlie cbair of Greek plnlo-ophy m 
tlie University of Berlin, winch he dccluMil 
Niebuhr, the great Gerui.iii hi<t<»mn. who 
brought tlie invitation to him. wrote- 


LKOPARDI 

M.A., Dxitt. (Home) 

lions took possession of his mind and made 
him impatient of the drab life of the tiny village 
where he was bom. He wanted to go out 
into the world that lay beyond the horizon of 
the fica and sky which he could gaze upon from 
the window of his paternal Iiouse or from the 
crest of Mount Tabor during his walks out«ide 
the family-grounds Heroic life of a heroic 
age, that is what he dreamed of; life ns was 
lived by warriors and poets who loved human- 
ity and their country in a constructive manner 
and fought for their ideals with all their 
unequatJed physical strength and power of 
soul. 

This sense of imprisonment in the village, 
accentuated on the one hand by his ph'losophi* 
eal meditations and on the otficr hand by tlie 
reactionary ideas of men who surrounded him, 
brought him to such a pitch that in 1819 he 
run nway from home. But he was 
baffled in his attempt ns his plans were 

discovered and lie was not allowed to 

le.avr until 1822, when he went to Romo 
with the consent of his father. But iii< 
Hunt. alTceted by his philosophy, found 

neither freedom nor happiness in such a large 
<itv and he longed to return home. Such i» 
niwnv.s the lot of these whoso imagmative life 
w developed beyond the normal standanl. 

1 lungs and plnces appear to them to be tinged 
in 108 V hues when they arc far away. The 
illusiim breaks ns <50on ns the distance i'* 

'uimlulntoil 
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tlie magnificent and varied unfolding of life. 
But the opportunity did not come till the 
middle of July 1825, when an offer was made 
to him to work at Milan for the publishing 
liou'^e of Antonio Fortunato Stella. He left 
the paternal home that year and did not return 
till Xovember 1828, e^cept for the winler- 
sojourn at' home in 1826-27. 

At Milan he edited the works of Petrarch 
for the publisher Stella, and then travelled to 
Bologna, Florence and Pisa, increasingly sick 
m mind and body, sighing over his lost youth. 
At Pisa there was a quickening of his life, 
“ Ids heart began to beat as of yore.” Already 
during the days which he spent inside the 
Iibraiy of Ids father, Ids heart began to respond 
to the charms of poctrj* of the ancients of 
Greece .and of his own coimtrj* and he wrote 
songs to " Italy,” “ On the Monument to 
Dante,” “ Bnito Minorc,” etc , and now with 
his reawakened heart he wrote several more 
wonderful lyrics. 

All this time Leopardi, heir to a count, 
was living on the monthly allowance granted 
to him by the pubhsbcr Stella and sometime^ 
nl'O by giving private lesson*. However, 
more profitable offers for work soon e.imc to 
liini from Florence where he was received by 
the men of letters natne to the town or settled 
there But here he soon suffered from an 
amorous shock when ho dieeovcrcd that a 
licnutirul lady of noble rank. Fanny Targiom 
Tozictti, with whom he was violently m Ioac, 
was. all the time betraying him Tins new 
I grief, nddeii to his already existing pbysieil 
«ufTcrings and the pangs of poverty, made him 
write “A«pa«ia'’. an indictment of women m 
genera! end of one woman in particular 
• At Florence Leopardi was living with a 
Neapolitan fnend Antonio Ranicn. With him 
lie went to Naples in Oelobrr JS33, in the hope 
of getting back .a semblance of health. Here 
he reverted to the political and philosophical 
studies of Ids youth and in the mid«l of such 
studies, the pe-iec of death, so much desired and 
so often praved for, came to him .at la«t, on 
June 14, 1837. 

TIic me-t important work® of Leopardi are 
the Conli', the ZihfiJdonc, and the Operettr 
Morali. Tlio Canti is a collection of 39 poems, 
the O/s rette .Vcmlj are philosophical dialogue*, 
and ti\c Z’baWonc a scric* e>{ note* nnd metwo- 
ip- publidieil po«tl.timoudy. 

But though the three works are of different 
grnrr. there is a fundamental unity existing 
in nil three. It eome* fn^m the peculiar mental 
cuthv'k of the poet, evident in them. 


There have been many pessimist writers 
in the world. Tlie Romantic movement in 
particular earned as one of its insignia the atti- 
tude of world-weariness .And rich was the 
crop of pessimistic poetrj’ produced by tbc 
writers of this movement But it is doubtful if 
m'er there ha* existed a poet, more thoroughly, 
more sincerely and more p.as«ionately pessi- 
mistic than Leopardi. He is the king of the 
pessimist poets Compared to Ins uttering*, 
those of many other poets seem to be mere 
babble. The basis of Leopardi’s pessimism is 
partly external, but to a large extent it proceeds 
from an internal world. His phj’sical condition 
naturally deprived him of a healthy joyous 
view of life For it he was prevented from 
taking a part in the activities of life, from 
indulging- m sport, from enjoying the delights 
of love which his heart so ardently desired 
In compensation for this lack of participation 
m the world of reality, he constructed a world 
of ideas in whicli also he lived not a verj’ happy 
life. His extraordmarj’ intellect made him deep- 
ly meditative first of hi* o\ni condition in life 
and then of the nature and fate of humanity 
m general, and he came to the conclusion that 
Nature or God or whatever power there be that 
controls the affairs of men. is a great cheat, and 
that life IS not worth living 

His thought* may be briefiv Mimmari*ed 
ai follows : For him, as for the Greek Bccplica 
like r>Trho of Ehs and ?e'to Empinco, reason 
IS an uncertain guide in life l)est it can only 
liclp u« to recognize our errors, but w-ith it* 
help we can never hope to explore nature which 
pursues it* course independently of human 
desires and illusions Man always wants to be 
happy, but nature always m.'»lieioii«ly frustrate* 
his hopes. And yet who generate* these hojic* 
in the human heart'* — Nature, which delude* 
the /rail creatvre o! mss with tlie mirage of 
happincs* In this contrast between tlie hum.nn 
hope for happiness .and tlie indifference of n.attire 
the absolute rc.ality i« that of p.ain which 
aeeompanie* man in hi* journey through 
life from birtli to death. Says I.eop3nii, 
“Human happiness i« a dream," “plc.a'urr is 
a name, not a thing”. Virtue, glor>*, ja'tirc 
and everything cl*e which man cheri-he« n* 
gre.nt, noble anil lioautiful are deception* of 
iinapnation, iUu«ions gencralol by nature 
in onler to conceal her hideous purpo‘c, 
which is not care for the jndiiidual, but th.- 
life of the univcr*c by the propagation of Iho 
specie*. 

Ft>, with rr.a‘on deceiving u*. with nsturr 
as our enemy, and with the reality of pain 
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which accomplishes nothing. And Nazism as 
we know is the reaction to Bolshevism, so that 
it is but the offshoot of an offshoot t 

Not being the next logical step in the 
evolution of statecraft, but only a side issue 
of an impermanent character, as mentioned 
earlier both Bolshevism and Nazism can only 
be of short-lived duration; both have reached 
the limits of their respective development and 
ideology. The end of the brief span is in 
sight. It has already commenced. And how 
could a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for in the interests of human progress be ac- 


complished better than by the mutual destruc- 
tion of the two ideologies which is bound to 
follow owing to the absence in both, by them- 
selves and in respect to each other, of the 
essential antinomial clement. 

The Russo-German Pact to this extent is 
but tlic fore-runner of the conflict that must 
naturally follow this strange and irreconcilable 
union. Intfeed, adversity hath strange bed- 
fellows, but the destinies of nations have to be 
fulfilled and the process of evolution must go 
on twen though megalomaniacs have to be 
pressed into service for its implementation. 


WAR OR PEACE ? 


Bv GOPAL HAT.DAR 


In the mid«t of peace the Powers were at 
war. For twenty jears tlic w%»rld wondcrwl 
whetlicr it was pc-ace or war. Now, when that 
peace has lost its trapping®, in the fitlh week 
of thi® European war, the people arc again 
uncertain if it is going to lie war or peace in 
Europe now. War is started; the reeking 
home* and smoking rums of Poland are an 
adequate rctninder to its reality— a modc*t 
proof of tlio dovn«t.ation8 that three or four 
weeks of modern warfare signify But «lill 
people feel that men and nation®, now that 
they are face to face with the cruel and 
fateful cnn«equcnccs of their aclmtics. Perhaps 
arc losing tint blind rage and mad furj'. 
Politicians may now desperately make a move 
to s.avc peace only bcc.au'c they want to save 
thcm«elvr« For, whoc'TF unleashed the dogs of 
war, both *ide® find thcnwlvcs victims of other 
iinforc'cen attack® Priies of war elude tbcir 
gTa«p; sjieculation® of gain turn fal^e, and 
^ifto^^* prove® to l>e defeat. Force® mightier 
than they could sec or renli«c come into play, 
object® they h®d set before them turn out n« 
a result to lie of no eon«equencc; and the 
inealcul.'ible turn® of events make n gnm 
mockery of the petty and poor calnilations of 
thc«e gamblers of war. That incalculable 
factor is of rour«c the Soviet Ru®*!®, the turn® 
of event® are a® Mo«eow decide®. 

Stalin’s Yicromrs 

^Vhl1c the war rage®. pe.®ccful \ictorics 
in.®rk tiic red road of Stalm. Poland wa« 


overnm by Hitler only to be shared with the 
SoMet dictator. The Nazi hordes had to 
retire leaving (he mining area®, the Ruthenian 
lH>rdcrlnnd and the vast tracts on the west of 
Vistula to Russia Then follow’’ the amazing 
oiiapfer of Stalin’s pacts and negotiation® 
The door to that Balkan is nowr barred for 
Hitler Rumanian oil or wheat fields will bo 
.I'liilable to Germany only on the terms that 
die Soviet would grant. The Danubian Basin 
I' to pa®® under the economic and political 
lugemon\ of the Soviet from that of Germany. 
The pan-Slav screen i® to servo Rus«ia which 
nuv l)c challenged there only by Italy or the 
Anglo-French entente. Bulgaria is e.ager for 
Soviet understanding. Turkish foreign minister, 
M Sar.ajoglu, i® waiting at Moscow an\iou«ly 
groping for a fonmila that will enable him to 
retain the .\ngIo-Frmch friendship. Is the key 
of the Black Sea to pn®8 into Stalin’s hands 7 


Russl® on the Baltic 
To all this the Germans have to ngrec 
All till® they arc inilccd forced to acclaim. 
0\rr the Baltic Sea the German Navy 
dominated and still dominate®. During these 
years Hitler’s miglit ha« ha.l the deci®ive voice 
c\en m the Scandinavian world; the smaller 
pmer® of Li Innma. Latvia. Estonia and 
nnland were tictl to the Nan chariot wheel. 
nie> had their own m-hgenou® pro-Nazi groups 
and these 

11 ^^ ' any assurance 

from tlic powers of the Peace Front. The 
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Peace Front failed; the Nazis accepted Soviet 
assurance of non-aggression, and as the •wheels 
turn, they now have to make room for the 
Soviet even on the Baltic Sea board. The 
Allies had made of Soviet Russia an inland 
power, allowing to her only the narrow sea- 
coast on the Gulf of Finland. Pctrograd was 
always menaced; and Russia could never 
hope to ha\e any voice in the region until she 
had some ports on the Baltic and a na\*y that 
could be created there.- Tliat hour arrives now 
Estonia is the first to be called to make a 
present of the two island bases Dago^and Oescl 
m the Baltic to the Soviet Navy and Air force. 
Latvia and Lithuania have the honour to be in- 
vited to JIoscow for similar purposes no doubt, 
and Finland has to follow them. They all 
enter into pacts with Moscow, agreeing on 
‘ Trade ’ relations. 

The implications of such trade agreemenU 
are too clear to be emphasised. The Baltic Sea 
board has been cleaned of Nazi influence and 
the Baltic powers ha\c been changing their 
masters or guides or ideological mentors. Not 
to the Nordic Church of Der Fuhrer, but to the 
Soviet Churcli of the Proletariat roust they 
lienceforth bring their offerings. 

"Russior Riddle” 

The significance of these steps or of the 
methods pursued by tlie Soviet arc not lost on 
any one. The Soviet, which only a year ago 
was considered unworthy of being consulted for 
the ^lunich Scttlenicnt, becomes the deciding 
factor in European politics now. She is to be 
licncciorlh regarded os the dominating voice in 
Eastern 'Europe, and all attempts at Asianization 
of the barbarian are ended when she advances 
to the-Vi'tula, control* the Baltic Sea and over- 
shadows the Balkan and the Black Sea. Tliia in 
a sense is a defeat for Western diplomacy in 
general, the diplomacy which saw in the Soviet 
the anti-Christ, the enemy of its social order 
and civilization. 

With a mixed feeling, therefore, the Demo- 
cracies view- “the assertion of the power of 
Ru'sia.” Neither the Soviet objects nor the 
Soviet methods have anything that would com- 
mend the actions to their view. It i« ' aggres- 
>•100’ and ' uniu«t:ficd.* But the denwod* of 
real poltik m.ake them recognise the fact that 
«o far as the«e Powers are concerned this Soviet 
awrtion i« not an evil. Mr. ChurcluU in 
the IIou'c of Common* clearly evplaincif how 
a “ community of interests ” exists between the 
Soviet and Britain and Prance. 


“ I cannot foreea't [o you the action of Russia. It is 
a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma But 
perhaps there is a Ley. That key is Rus'ian national 
interest. It cannot be in accordance with the interest or 
safely of Russia that Nazi Germany should plant itself 
upon the dmres of the Black Sea or that it should over- 
run the Baltic States and subjugate the Slavonic peoples 
of south-eastern Europe. That would be contrary to the 
historic life and interests of Russia. 

“But here these interests of Russia fall into the same 
channel as the interests of Britain and France. None of 
»he<« three Poaers can aSoid to see Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and above all Turkey put under tbe German 
heel. Through the fog of confusion and uncertainty we 
may discern quite plainly the community of interests 
which exi«is between England. France and Russia to pre- 
vent Nazis carrying the flames of war into the Balkans 
and Turkey. Thus (at some risk of being proved wrong 
by events) I will proclaim to-night my conviction that the 
second great fact of the first month of the war is that 
Hiller and all that Hitler stands for have been and are 
being warned off the south and south-east of Europe.” 


German " Defeats ” 

This was a double defeat no doubt for 
Hitler and tlie Nazis Japan has repudiated 
the Anti-Commtem axis, and this means easier 
day for Britain The prophetic vision, as placed 
before the children of Aryan Germany by the 
Mein Kampf, is proved false. Drang Nach 
Oslen IS substituted by the Bolshevist encronch- 
ment from the East The Soviet eclipses the 
land of the Nordic purity in the Central Euro- 
pean politics os well The dream of a Gross- 
dcutschl-and, of a Geminny spreading from tlia 
Baltic Coast to the Black Sea, is vanished— 
and that wiihm five weeks of the war. War 
has landed Hitler into ruin, his hopes are now 
in a “ Peace Offensive.'’ 

■ Nothing but a desperate gambler’s throw- 
marks the attempts of Hitler os ho now prepares 
to WKv Soviet friendship at any cost. His 
dreams of Gennan expansionism are gone; his 
buTOing hatred of the Jewish cult of Marxism 
has had to be swallowed; and this humiliation 
!s sought to be cox ered up for his people by some 
questionable promises of support from the Soviet 
for his “ Pc.ace Offensive ” Herr Von Ribbcn- 
trop attends the Kremlin festn-ities with Jews 
and returns loudly declaring the new Soviet 
agreement BTiat the exact Sox-iet promises 
arc, it is not known. -Trade agreements the 
Soviet wxiuld readly make to expand her Social- 
ist economy and Etrengthcn her industrial basis; 
but Sox-ict interests arc not in any way furllier- 
td by a ‘ peace ’ that Hitler desires for sax-ing 
him«elf now. And the assurance of Maisky, 
the Soviet Amb.as«ador in London, regarding 
Soviet neutrality is not probablj- altogether 
diplomatie. There is, it is ex-ident, more pro- 
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fit in neutrality — for the Socialist So\'iet ami for. 
tlie national intcrc>-ts of tlic State of Ru-sia. 


Bbitain and the “ Pe.\cf. Offexsut” 

A “ Peace OtTensive,” lias therefore, chance 
only w hen it is no longer offenaivc to France or 
Britain. For tlie moment tiicy arc in on un- 
assailable position The norhl is on their side : 
J-apan of the “Am<” ha' been forcctl fo break 
off; Italy remains neutral; the Baltic and the 
Scatidin.'i^ ian countries are, as they are being 
liberated fiom the Nari giip, likely to be more 
friendly; and tlic resources of the tno Empires 
arc bound fo Mcigii donn any single power in 
the world, even tliough that be Germany. 

''After ill. Great Britain amf France together hare 
85000,000 people in their homelan^l^ tlone. They ere 
uniied In their cau^e and convinced o( iheir duly. Nau. 
Join, vfiih all US tyrannical power, controls no more. 
Thev too hate 85 000,000 but (here are at leaM 16,000.000 
newly conquered Cteclis, Slosahs and Au«tr»ani wriiliiog 
ander llieir cruel 'yoke and bate to be held down by lorce. 

**We have other resources iKe have the oceans and 
llie *«ur8nce that «e can bring the va*i latent power of 
the lirilWt and French Empires to liear upon deosixe 
points, tie hate the freely glien, anieiu support of 
20 000,000 Drilish citizens In the seir-gocernmg Dominions 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand 4nd Sooth Africa. 
We base the heart and moral convictions of India on our 
side ^e beliese we are entitled to the res|>ect and good* 
will of the world and pariieulitly tlie United States. 

Thdo is on the side of Britain art! Franco 
(18 cAorj* one knows. Su, the slow progress, as 
pome think, on the Western Front or any ab'cncc 
of n mijor engagement on l.-imf or sea or air 
witiiin five weeks of w.'ir, docs not indicate 
their hack of will on the part of the Allies, but 
only a reeopiition that “the waiting game is 
their bo't tactiC',. . . .while the ceonoimc blocadc 
takes clTect.'' If tliat tactics be frustrated by the 
Ptnict agreement, then will come a serious hmir 
for doci'ion i the puc'tion of war or peace. As 
yet the war aim of Britain has l>ecn in the 


Parliament (Oct. 3) dearly staled : it is the 
tiui of Hitler and Hitleriam in Goniiany. That 
was made, abundantly clear liy Mr. Cliambcr- 
lain : 

TJie Prime ‘Sfin(«ler recalled ihe reasons for whicJi 
England <niefcd ihe war and die imroediale cause of war 
and added. “ If Poland was liie direct occasion of the war, 
it was not the fundamcnial cause. That cause was the 
overwhelming sense in this country and in France of ihe 
intidcrablc nature of a state of affairs tn which the nations 
of Europe were faced with the alternathe of jeopardising 
their freedom or of mobilising iheir forces at regular 
interiah to defend it 

The Prime Mini-ter proceeded t “Tlie passage in 
the Rn«o-Cerman declaration about the iiqindaiion of 
war i9 obscure but it seems to combine a soggcstion of 
some proposal for peace with a scarcely veiled ihreai as 
to the consequences if that proposal thould be refused. 

1 cannot atiiieipaie what the nature of any such proposal 
nughi be. But 1 can say at once that no threat would 
ever induce this country or France to abandon the pur- 
pose for which we have entered upon this struggle. 

*■ No mere assurances from the present German Coeem- 
ment could be aerepieil by us for that Covertiment have 
too ofien pmied in the pa't that their undenakiegs are 
worthless when it suits them liiai they shnuIJ l« broken. 

It. therefore, proposals ire made, we shall certainly 
examine them and we shall test them In the light of 
what I hive jVl said. Nobody desires the war to coo- 
iinue for an unnecessary day hut the ovenshelmmg mass 
of opinion in this country and I •>» satisfied al«n in 
France, is determined to secure tbal the rule of violence 
sliall cetw and that the wnni of Covernmeiila once pledged 
must henceforth be kept." 

I’oland ts not flic i'a-uo; it i< only (lie im- 
inodnte cause; flic U«ue i' really Hitler and nil 
llial Hitler has come to mean. Tirelessly has 
Britain smight to ctiliglifeii the German people 
on till' iioint: not Germany hut Hitler w the 
eramj*. H t1ti< end be rcalizetl, — and Hitler ' 
falK— ftcaec 'Witl he welcome to the Allies 
Tlicy wovihl prefer it ctrly loo, before Germany 
break' down internally, when Hitlcri«m may 
l*e replacetl by Sovieti'm. The Allies find to ^ 
their di'may that Hitler luas nlreaily brought in 
the Tntjnn linrse. 


EHRATUM 

In the List October number, page 5G9, column I, 
line S front the liottom, omit the word ' not’. 
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ol lodia. TliU can neier be, so long aa they 
lu>1<i India in bondage." 

There has not been any successful re- 
bellion on tlic part of Indiana, nor is any in 
sight, even of the non-violent variety. The 
majority of Britishers do not repent of the 
conquest under an awakened conscience. And 
India is still so far from being an unprofitable 
concern that monopolies have been practically 
given to British shareholders of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, etc., and every care has 
been taken in the Government of India Act 
[inde the chapter on Discriminations) to pre- 
scn’c British ascendancy in the Indian economic 
field. So there is no immediate or near pros- 
pect of British mthdrawal from India, sudden 
or gradual. 

tVlicther, if the English withdrew all of a 
sudden and there was no foreign usurper to 
rule, there would be any probability of the 
situation ^mg what Gandliqi has assumed it 
may be, we are not in a position to assert But 
it 13 not entirely unlikely. 

Gandhiji has mentioned three circumstanc- 
es which may lead to Britishers leaving India 
He has not mentioned a fourth possible 
cause of Britain losing and leaving India. 
vii,, its being wrested from British hands 
by some powerful foreign nation hostile 
to Britain. There arc three sucfli possible 
enemies, of whom Russia is the nearest 
to India and the most powerful. But just now 
Britain does not appear to be thinking of 
Russia as a probable invader of India. Germany 
once had and may still have a covetous eye 
on this country. But at present she requires 
all her strength and resources to defend herself 
and keep what she has already got. As for 
Japan, China must for some time yet to come 
occupy all her attention. 

Hence at present there is no prob.ibilily 
cither of Britishers leaving India 'voluntarily 
all of a sudden or of some other foreign nation 
taking their place. But if they did really 
withdraw voluntarily from India all of .a 
sudden, Indi.a’s own mililarj’ strength, apart 
from that of the British garrison, is not such 
as to enable her to ward off all attacks of 
hostile foreign nations. 

From some favourable opinions expressed 
in a few British newspapers relating to the 
desire of the Indi.an^pcople for independence 
' and freedom and from similar friendly views 
exprps^'^ leading Britishers it mi^ 

be concluded that if such views came to be held 
sincerely by a majority of the members of the 
British Parliament, India might become free 


nnd independent without any armed or non- 
violent rebellion. In such a situation it would 
not be wTong to concludb that Britain had over- 
come the desire to lord it over India nnd 
exploit her man-power and resources. But 
even in such circumstances there would not be 
sufficient grounds to imagine that other power- 
ful countries of tlic West and the East had 
become similarly free from the lust of power 
nnd pelf. Hence, if after the assumed with- 
drawal of Britain from India our country could 
remain free and independent, that could 
happen only in one of two ways, namely, 
possession by India of defensive forces and 
armaments on land and sea and in the air 
sufficient to repel invasion bj’ the most power- 
ful enemy, or the conversion of all the most 
powerful foreign nations to a sincere and whole- 
hearted faith in indindual and collective 
ahimsa or non-violence. Of these two, the 
second would be undoubtedly preferable. But 
at present both arc tilings of the dim and dis- 
tant future. 

But let us now consider what Gandhiji has 
asked the public to consider. . 


Political CondUion of India F ree 
From British Rule 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked people to 
consider “what can happen if the English. were 
to withdraw all of a sudden nnd there was no 
foreign usurper to rule ” His own nssiimption 
or conjecture is that “ it may bo said that the 
Punjabis, be they Muslims, Sikhs or others, 
will overrun India. It is highly likely that 
the Gnrklias will throw m their lot with tlie 
Punjabis. Assume further that non-Punjabi 
Muslims will make common cause with the 
Punjabis.” 

It cannot be lightly assumed thatMahatma 
Gandhi has any prorincial prejudice or anti- 
pathy^articularly against the Punjabis. 
IVhy then does he think it probable that the 
Punjabis (of all religious communities) will 
overrun*^ India free from British dominance? 
;nio mam reason appears to be tiiat in the 
liman army the Punjabis outnumber every 
other single Indian group nnd arc, therefore, 
more rmUtarisUc than other provincials of 
India The Punjabis are not naturally dowered 
with n greater degree of militarism than other 
provnncials of India If the latter were in the 
position of the Punjabis, they would develop 
the same disposition. 


WfU*” 'j* •oTtmin* iDfMs «fpie»d over wi 
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Gandhiji’s assumption implies that the 
people of all provinces are not democratically 
inclined and fraternally disposed — ^not at any 
rate to the same extent, and that the * over- 
running ’ of India by some provincials and a 
particular community is not, therefore, un- 
thinkable. 

Gandhiji then asks “Where vrill the Con- 
gressmen composed chiefly of Hindus be ? ”, 
and ans^'ers, “ If they are still truly non- 
violent, they uill be left unmolested by tlie 
warriors. Congressmen won’t want to dixude 
power with the warriors but mil refuse to let 
them exploit their unarmed countrymen ” 

In order to be able to infer whether the 
‘ warriors ’ will really leave ‘ the Congressmen 
chiefly composed of Hindus’ ‘ unmolested 
wc should consider human nature as it is and 
the animal world as it is, not as they ought to 
be according to idealists. Wc find that small 
nations inhabiting small countries having no 
imperialistic aggressive intentions arc not ^ing 
left ‘unmolested’. But v,‘hy speak of small 
nations and email countries? The great Chinese 
people inhabiting the great country of China 
was non-violent. But that did not prevent 
Japan from molesting China Man is partly, 
perhaps in great part, an animal. In Uie 
animal world the non-xdolent animals are 
preyed upon by the violent, which may he 
styled ‘sxnrriors.’ In the foregoing sentences, 
ac have Used t2ie word ‘ non-violcnt ’ in its 
ordinary acceptation of not ferocious, not 
belligerent, and, in the ca«e of the lower ani- 
mals in particular, graminivorous and herbi- 
yorous. Of course, il non-violence were taken 
in its idealistic sense of absolute freedom from 
anger, ill-will, desire to do harm, etc., no man 
and no lower animal will be found to be truly 
• non-violcnt. 

Our conclu«ion Uicn is that even if the 
Congre««mcn are still non-xiolcnt, they may be 
and most probably will Ite molested by the 
‘warriors*. Of course, they will be left 
unmolested if they are servilely olxxlicnl to the 
warriors. But Gandhiji rules out such a 
supposition by saying that the Congressmen 
will refu«c to let Oic warriors exploit their 
unannc<l countrymen. 

Mahatmaji says, “ Congres.«men won’t 
want to dixitic power with the warTiors.” Wiy? 
Power is not neees'arily bad and its pos«c*«inn 
an evil. Power in the hands of a tyrant is an 
cx*i!. But in the hands of a truly demorratic 
people and llielr leaders, it is beneficent. If 
i'nglidimen withdraw from India and the 
country has to be led forward in the paths of 


progress in all directions, the governmental 
power, the power of the State, must vest in 
those who are most desirous and most capable 
of so leading the country onwards towards the 
goal of human and national perfection. So, if 
the Congressmen have tliat desire and capacity, 
they must be in possession of the power of the 
State. 

Gandhiji says Congressmen will refuse to 
let the warriors exploit their unarmed countrj’- 
men. People desire power and seize power not 
for iU own sake but because it enables those 
who hax'C it to make others subservient to tlieir 
will for the acquisition of wealth and the coa- 
x’cnienccs of life and luxuries. That in one word 
IS called exploitation. Tlierefore, it may be 
taken for granted that if a particular cla«3 or 
group of men, be they foreigners or indigenes, 
come to have supreme power in a country, they 
will xx-ant to e.\p!oit the people of the country 
m general. If the Congressmen try' to prevent 
such c.xpIoitatioD, they will have to make use 
of some appropriate instrument. As they arc 
non-violent,' they can try to prevent exploita- 
tion by Qon-co-opcratmg with and being civilly 
disobedient to the ‘ warriors ’. But whatcx’cr 
else non-co-operation and civil disobedience on 
the part of the Congress may have achieved— 
and such achicx’cmcnt has not certainly been 
negligible, it has not certainly succeeded in 
picx'cnting c.xploitalion. It has been powerless 
to prcx'cnt the insertion of the chapter on Dis- 
crimination in the Gox’cmmcnt of India Act 
of 1935, it has been powerless to prcx’cnt mono- 
polies being given to the Imperial Chemical 
industries, it lias been powerless to prcx'cnl big 
foreign capital from starting big factories on 
Indian soil and killing indigenous enterprise, 
etc., etc. 

It would not be unfair to infer that 
Gandhiji really feels tJiat unarmed Indians will 
not be left unmolested and uncxploitcd by tlie 
‘warriors’, for lie adds: “Tlius if anybody 
has cause to keep the British rule for protection 
from the stronger clement, it is the Congre«s- 
men and those Hindus and otlicrs who are 
leprcsentcd by the Congress. " It is nl«o clear 
that in ids opinion the sections of Uic Indian 
people from whom soldiers are recruited arc 
the ‘stronger element’ — ^wlmtcvcr the sense in 
which he may have used tlie expression. 
PokSei«hip Is not non-xdolcnt, but ncx'crtheless 
it can claim credit for making for strength in 
that sense. 

From the senfenees in the article which 
follow one can gather that in Gandhiji’a opinion 
it is not the numerically superior majority 
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which is stronger but it !*< the minority tiupply- 
iiig snUliers to the nnny, iticlmlinR in great 
part tlie Muslims, which is tlio stronger ele- 
ment. The Communal Decision of the Bnti'>li 
Go\crnmcnt has made tins stronger element 
still mole strong by giving it weightage, which 
has been given to the stronger element by 
taking away some of the representation to 
which the numerically superior but, in Oandhi- 
p’s opinion, the really weaker element was 
justly entitled And it is, by the by, this 
Communal Deci'-ion which, Gandhiji has said, 
the Congress has loyally accepted 

There is nothing wrong in the numerically 
superior sections of a country being collectively 
superior in 'strength also. And certainly it is 
only fair anti just that the inajonly shoiiltl 
be at least as strong as the minority If that 
were so, there would be no molestation and 
exploitation of the majority by the mmonly 

In the situation as imagined by Gandliiji 
if the unarmed majority arc left unmolc«tc<l 
and uncxploited, it will not be because of then 
power to resist molestation and exploitation 
but because of the merciful forbearance of tht* 

‘ w’arriors But though Mahatma Gandhi is 
opposed to bearing and using arms, it cannot 
bo assumed that he will ever tolerate any in- 
dividual or collection of mdixiduals being at 
the mercy of any other individual or collection 
of injdividuals. 

We have said aboxo that it is only fan 
and just that the majority should be at least 
as strong ns the minority Tlic equitable 
distribution of strength all over India can be 
brought about in one of two ways It strength 
is undcretood in the militarj' sense, soldier- 
should be recruited from all parts of India and 
from all communities, the only qualification 
being a certain fixed standard of physical and 
intellectual (including mor.al) fitness It is 
wTong to a‘i«mne that only some regions and 
some communities and sections of the people 
can fnrnisli good soldiers. Tlie Punjab 
was conquered with the help of non-Punjabi 
soldiers If the sections of the people from 
whom the latter came arc no longer drawn up- 
on for supplying recruits to the army, it is not 
their fault. Eveiy part of India still contains 
men who can fight, as it contained such men in 
fonner ages and even during the earlier British 
period. _ _ 

This method of equitable distribution of 
strength all oxer the country would be econo- 
mically just, too. As all provinces of India 
contribute to the expenses of the army by paying 
taxes it is only right that all should get some 


part of the pay and allowances paid to the 
soldicrj by being allowed to supply fighters. 

Tlie otlier method of oquitnlile distribution 
of strength tor weakness, if you like) tlirough- 
out tlie country would be to do away with the 
army altogethir and to convert all Indian® to 
the cult of non-violence, so that no part of 
India may have either the inclination or the 
power to molest or exploit any other part. 
Assuming, but not admitting, the early feasibility 
of such conversion, there would remain the far 
greater and far more difilcnlt task of similar 
conversion of all the powerful aniicd nation® 
of the world For unless they were so converted, 
non-violent and unarmed iTid!.-! would fall a 
I>rcj' to some one or other or sex’eral of such 
nations We do not say tliat «uch conversion 
H impossible exen in the verj* di-tant future, 
but we confess we cannot forc«ce the time when 
this may come to pass 

Lcaxing aside the question of somehow or 
other successfully preventing the invasion and 
conquest of independent Iiubn by foreign nations, 
let us try to understand the meaning of real 
freedom and independence of India. A free 
and independent India means not only that it 
la not ruled by a foreign nation but aUo that it 
imjilics that all its parts are free, no part 
being subject or liable to molestation or ex- 
jdoitntion by any other part or parts. As wo 
have shown, such molestation and exploitation 
can be prevented in either of two ways describ- 
ed above. If neither of t!ie-e methods bo 
adojited. the mere witlidtawal of the EnglHi 
from India and its non-in\a-inn by any other 
foreign nation mil not make India really free 
and independent. In the article on “The 
Fiction of Majority ” Gandliiji has said nothing 
rcgarchng the adoption of either method. 

Tliat recruitment has long been confined 
to a few regions 13 not tlie result of accident, 
but of a iwlicy and a process It is not our 
intention to discuss in this note Mahatma 
Garwlhi’s charitable view of the process 

Congress Jf'orking Commiltee's 
Resolution on the Political 
Crisis in India 

At the conclusion of the Congress Working 
Committee’s recent five days’ session at Allaha- 
bad on the 23rd November la«t, it passed a 
long resolution the full text of which i® repro- 
duced below. 

The mrbng Commitlee has noted vith plea.iire the 
rwpow of the wuntr? to ihe policy enunciated by litem 
regarding the yiat in Europe and its repercussions in 
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India This policy, based on nnmerons declarations of 
the Congress, was laid down in a statement issued by the 
Comimftee on September 14, and subsequent ewnts liare 
amply justified its vnsdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pur«ued by the &ntisb and 
Freoeh Covernmeois, in particular, the declarations nade 
on behalf of the Bnti'h Goiemment regarding India, 
seem to demonstrate that the pre‘^nt war, hhe the World 
War of 1914-18, is being carried on for impem!i«l end-., 
and British Imperialism is to remain entrenched in India 

With such a war and with this policy the Congress 
cannot associate itself, and it cannot countenance the 
exploitation of India's re«ources to this end 
Barbies to Freedom 

The Working Committee’s unequhocal demand was 
for a declaration of war aims in regard to democracy and 
imperialism and in particular, how these aims were going 
to be applied to India. These aims could only ^ con 
sidered worthy, if they included the elimination of imperial- 
ism and the treatment of India as an independent nation 
who«e policy would be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of her people The answer to this demand has been 
entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has been made on 
behalf of the Bnti«h Goremment to create mi-undersiand- 
ings and to befog the main and moral i««u«. 

In justification of this refusal to make a declaration 
in terras of the Working Committee’s resoloi'on, com- 
munal pleas have been advanced and the rights of the 
minorities and of the pnnees pleaded as barriers (o India’s 
freedom. 

blPERUUST OoMPtATION 

The Committee wish (o declare with all emphasis 
that no cominunai roastderations sri<e in meeting ihe 
demand of the Congress, and the ounoncie*. whatever 
their other differences night be, do not oppo-e India’s 
light to freedom and independence The pnnees are 
repre>enied by, and are emblems of the paramount power 
in India In the end, it will be the people of Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a 
free India, though the Bnti<h Gasemtnent hate consisien(t) 
ignored their wi«hes in the matter which vitally affect* 
them. In any event, the wishes of those who may oppose 
India’s independence are, and idu«I be, Jirelevanr to the 
declaration of the Britisli CoTcrnmenl's mientions The 
Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a 
statement of their war aims and Indian freedom, by taking 
shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire to maintain 
““their impenahsl domination in India in alliance with 
reactionary elements in the country. 

A Morsl Issue 

Congress has looked upon the war cn«is and the 
problejns it raises as essentially a moral issue, and has 
not sought to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining 

The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s 
freedom have to be settled satisfactorily before any other 
subsidiary question can be considered. 

In no event can the Congress accept responsibility of 
the Government, even in the transitional period, without 
real power being pven to popular representatives The 
Working Committee, therefore, approve of and endorse 
the reply dated November 4, 1939, sent by the Congress 
President to the Vieeroy, 

Co^sTtTl•E^T Assembly 

The Committee wish to declare again that recogni- 
tion of India's independence and tight of her people to 
frame their constitution tbroogb a Constituent AsJ^My, 


IS essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism 
from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further co.operation. 

They hold that the Constituent Assembly is the only 
democratic method of determining the constitution of a 
free coaolry, and no one who believes in democracy and 
freedom can possibly take exception to it 

The Working Committee believe too that the Con- 
stituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for 
solving communal and other difficulties. This, however, 
does not mean that the Working Committee will relax 
their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal 
problem. This Assembly can frame a constitution in 
which the rights of accepted minorities would be pro- 
tected to tbcir satisfaction, and in the event of some mat- 
ters relating to minonty rights not being mutually agreed 
to, they can bo referred to arbitration. The Constituent 
Assembly should be elected on ba<is of adult suffrage, 
exisCing separate electorates being retained for such 
m nonties as desire them. The number of these mem- 
bers HI the Assembly should reflect their numerical 
strength 

Resicnatioy of Mimsteks 

The decfarations made on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment, being inadequate, have compelled the Congress 
to dis«oci<te Itself from British policy and war efforts, 
and as a fir‘t step tit non-eo-operatioa to bring about the 
resignations of all the Congress Governments in the pro- 
vinces 

That policy t>f non-cooperation continues and must 
continue unless the British Government revises its pobey 
and aecepis the Congress contention. 

The Working Cormniiiee would remind Congressmen 
llist It IS inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no 
effort IS spared to achieve an honourable settlement with 
the opponent While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for a, 
non violent fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his 
efforts for peace and always works for its attainmenU, 
The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to ex- 
plore (he means of amring at an honourable settlement 
even (hough the British Covernment has banged the door 
in the face of the Congress. The Committee mu«t, how- 
ever. resist by the non violent methods of the Congress, 
all attempts to coerce the people of India along patlis 
which are not of their choice and everything that _i» 
against the dignity and freedom of India 

Direct Actiox 

The Wojking Committee appreciate and expresses 
itieir pleasure at the readiness exhibited by Congressmen 
for launching Civil Di-obedience, should this become 
necessary But Civil Disobedience requires the same 'incl 
discipline as an army orgam'ed for an armed conflict. 
The army b helpless unless it possesses its weapon of 
destniciion and knows how to use them So also an army 
of noD-violest soldiers is ineffective unless it onderslands 
and possesses Ihe essentials of non-violence The Working 
Committee desire to make it clear that the true lest of 
preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Congressmen 
themselves spinning and nromoting the cau-e of khadi 
to the exclusion of mill cloth, and deeming it their diitv 
to establish harmony between the communities by personal 
arts of service to those other than members of their oven 
community, and individual Hindu Congressmen seeking 
an occasion (or fraternising with ihe llanjans as often as 
possible. ,, 

The Congress organisations and Congressmen'* 
therefore, prepare for future action by . 
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prosTimine. Tiie7 »houM explain lo the people tlie 
ef!e an<l policy and implications of the Constituent Asscoi* 
Lly, which is the crux of the Cunj^ress programme for ibe 
future."— vf. P. 

TJiis resolution docs not contain anything 
^vliich either Maliatnm Gandhi or the Congress 
Working Committee had not said previously. 
It does not, therefore, call for any fresh com* 
ments. If any one expected to find Hicroica in 
it, he would be sure to be disappointed. Tlicrc 
is no figlit in it, nor, as is quite proper, any 
show of fight or bluffing. But dignified firmness 
13 not wanting. It is firm to the extent that 
the Congress leaders are conscious of their 
strength. 

As, in the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Indians are not sufficiently democratic, dis- 
ciplined and non-violent, perhaps there is an 
apprehension in the subconscious regions of the 
minds of Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders nho 
follow him that " if the English were to with- 
draw all of a sudden ” and there was no foreign 
usurper to rule, the Indian “ warriors *’ “ will 
overrun India ”, and the leaders are not sure 
whether that would be better than the present 
bnd of British rule. So they are not m a 
hurry to make the English " withdraw all of a 
sudden ” 

The Congress leaders and Congress Com- 
mittees have prescribed for India’s ills the 
panacea of the Constituent Assembly — how 
often we cannot say We do not know whether, 
when and if this Assembly comes, Congress will 
rule the roast. But if it docs and continues to 
“loyally accept” the Communal Decision, 
independence will scarcely mean what it should 
Nor, by the by, can independence be tJie real 
thing if soldiering be confined only to a veiy 
few regions and communities and classes. A 
time may come when there will be no armies 
in any country. But so long as there is an army 
in India, democratic and nationalistic prin- 
ciples require that it should be open to men 
from all re^ons in the country who come up to 
a fixed physical and mental standard To be, 
practically, ruled by a pretorian guard from 
’ particular regions is neither freedom nor in- 
dependence. 

By way of preparation for future action 
the Committee liave enunciated the programme 
indicatodl in the following sentence: 

The Working Committee desire (o make it dear that 
the true teat o! prepsredneaa for Civil Diaobedience lio la 
Congressmen themselves spinning end promoting the cause 
of khadi to the enclusion of mill cloth, and deeming .t 
their duty to establish harmony between the eomimimties 
by personal acts of service to those olher than membm 
of their own commauty, and individnal ILndu Congtese- 


men Meking an occasion for fraternUing with the Hari- 
fana as often as fwssibte. 

Wc arc not opposed to the spinning wheel 
and the klmdi-weaving hand-loom. But we 
do not gi\'e them the place of supreme import- 
ance which Malmtinaji has n“signod to them. 
Nor are wc for the exclusion of Indian mill 
clotli. Tlic other parts of the programme we 
support. 


Tfie King's 5peec/i 

London, Not. 23. 

Pafliiment has been prorogued and will reasseirdilc 
on Novemher 28. The Lord Chancellor read the King’a 
^■eech in Hit Majesty's absence. 

The King in his speech said : "The sliidow of war 
once more lias fallen over Europe. Despite the efforts of 
my Government to preserve peace, Germany, in violation 
of solemo uadertakings, wantonly invaded Poland. This 
new loalance of German aggression and bad faith was a 
challenge which we could not decline without dishonour 
to ourselves and peril lo the cause of freedom and the 
progress of mankind We seek no material gun. liberty 
and fr^ msiiiutiona are our birthright which we, like our 
forefathers, are resolved to preserve.” 

The speech proceeds to thank members of the House 
of Commons for their ready aeeeptanee of heavy finaaeial 
war burdens “ This prompt and ungrudging response has 
deeply impressed ihe world and demonstrated the un- 
flinching determination of ray people lo make every aaeri- 
6ce necessary for victory. 

"My Lords and members of the IIou«e of Commons, 
•he issue is clear Wiih an united will my peoples here 
and overseas have dedieated ihemselves to the struggle. 
The spontaneous decision of my Dominions to participate 
in ihe conflict and the valuable help which they are giving 
and are about to give to the common cau*e is an encour- 
agement to me With the aid of out faithful French and 
Pohsh AlUcs we cannot doubt our cause will prevail 
Rtuttr 


In His Majesty’s speech a? cabled by 
ReiUer there is no mention of India along with 
the Dominiona. Tins will be appreciated. 

There is no question that “ this new 
in«tanco of German aggression ” is a " peril to 
the cause of freedom and the progress of man- 
kind ” Aa Indians arc a part of mankind, the 
Indian National Congress, ns also the Hindu 
Mahosabha, has been endeavouring to ascertain 
from the British Government how the war 
against Germany mil secure and ensure India’s 
freedom and progress 

His Majesty uttered the truth and nothing 
but the truth when ho said that liberty and free 
insMuliona ore the birlhnght ot the British 
people and that they like tlicir foretathers are 
resolved to preren-e them. It vooU be good tor 
Bnlam and all the porid, including India, it 
™ “'"“ys to bear in 
birthright ol all other 
^ples, too including Indians, and that Indians 
also dcaire to have it and keep it Uke others. 
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“ A Plea For a Bold Lead ” 

A conference of the Preiidenis and Secretaries of 
lie various district Congress Committees in Bengal was 
held on Tlnir«day at the B. P. C. C. office and passed a 
resolution to the eSect that it is definilel7 of opinion 
that the conditions . for a national movement for self- 
determination are existent in the country and that a 
bold lead should be given immediately by the Congress 
Working Committee. 

In case the Working Committee is not in a position 
to start the movement on an All-India scale immediately 
the conference asks the B. P. C. C. to request tbe 
Working Committee to permit the B. P. C. C. to start a 
movement on a provincial basis for protection of civil 
liberties in Bengal and also for release of political 
prisoners. 

The least that the Congress Working Coih- 
iiiittce can and should do is to permit the B. P 
C. C. to start a movement on a provincial 
basis for protection of civil liberties in Bengal 
and for the release of political prisoners. 

Is the Communal “ Award ” 

“ Unchristian ” ? 

Eecently the Sfofcsmoft has discussed in a 
leading article the suggestion that the Com- 
munal '* Award ” is “ unchristian.” It seems 
to argue that it is not. It may not be “un- 
christian”, but in our humble opinion it is 
tmjust, unrighteous and machiavellian The 
Anglo-Indian paper says that it was “dbvised 
in a Oirtstian country to meet a difficult situa- 
tion resulting from the inability of unchrisUans 
to agree. ” That the unchristians could not agree 
w as not unexpected by their scJecters. They were 
not elected by their countr>'men but chosen by 
British imperialists with a particular object in 
view. The imperialists wanted men who would 
not be able to agree and got them If they had 
wanted men who would agree, they could have 
got them. They had to invite Mahatma Gandhi 
and he was so eager for an agreed settlement 
that he declared that he was ready to give the 
Muslims a blank cheque. But the latter were 
so loyal to their masters that they would not 
agree cwn on that condition One fact proves 
to demonstration that the British imperialists 
did not want any settlement mutually agreed 
upon by the so-called delegates from India to 
the so-called Round Table Conference The 
imperialists had chosen men who in their (the 
imperialist’} opinion Were free from the taint 
of patriotism. But they could not get together 
Indian men xiho were absolutely unpatriotic. 
So tmder the leadership of His Highness the 
Right Honourable the Aga Hhan some recom- 
mendations Were drawn up which if accepted 
and embodied in the Government of India Act 


would have done some good to India. But not 
a single one oj these recommendations or sug- 
gestions was accejded. 

Christianity Teaches Unquestioning 
Obedience to Authority ? 

In the course of the article referred to 
abox'c the Statesman saj's; 

’*Chn«lianity itself gives little iQstniction about the 
practice of politics, except that it is ibe Christian duty 
to lie obedient to aulhonty.” 

If that be really the teaching of Christian- 
ity, Hampden and PjTn and, Cromwell and his 
Ironsides and Milton were all unchristian in 
their conduct. So were George Washington and 
the other leaders who made America free. And 
all those who in other Chnstian lands disobeyed 
“ authority ” and made their country free were 
also unchristian in what they did. It is too 
late in the day to preach the Divine Ri^t of 
Authority to be implicitly obeyed and the 
supreme duty of unquestioning obedience to 
Authority. 

Hindu Mahasabha's Attitude In 
The Crisis 

Bombay, Not. 20 

The working comniilee of the Hindu Mxhuabhs 
met oa Sunday and passed a number of resolutions 
touching the pre«eni pobtical situauon in tbe country. 
The committee passed a resolution emphasising that the 
Hindu Mahasabha refused to took npoo Dosunion Status 
as the ullimaie goal, but instead insi«ied upon it only 
as the jmmedtoie ‘lep to be takrii towards tbe final goal 
of absolute political independence, and that a constitu- 
tion ba^d on that atatus should be conceded to India at 
the end of the war at tbe latest. Ibe resolution added 
that a definite declaration to that effect alone could 
evoke responsible and wilLng cooperation. The Sfaha- 
sabha welcomed tbe proposal for a consultative group 
in the Viceregal statement 'if it is made to serve as 
a tentative measure with powers more or less equal to 
those of a federal board of ministers and is entrusted 
without reservation with matters concerning the defence 
of India as a re^pon'ible council of mlcj^erv.’ 

By another resolution the committee condemned the 
alleged repression of Hindus in tbe frontier prorince and 
urged the central Government to increase tbe strength of 
the Hindu forces stationed. 

On the question of war and India's participation in 
It. the Sabha reaffirmed its stand. It added : 'Ibe work- 
iog committee opines that India is not bound on any 
aftmistic pooads to extend, as ti# Viceroy expects her 
to do io his slaiement, her eceoperation beyond What seH- 
intere-t and the defence of our nation may demand.' 

P. 1. 

"nie resolution relating to India’s political 
status immediately after the war and as her 
final goal asks for nothing less than what the 
Congress has asked for. It is more explicit 
than the Congress resolutions on the subject. 
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Tlie remark nkoiit tlic consultative proup is also 
free from vnpucnc«s and is unobjectionable. 

nie resolution rclatitip to nllesed oppres- 
sion of tlic Hindus is verj’ moderately wwileil 
As repards participation in tbc war, the 
Hindu Maliasaldia’s attitude is on a par with 
that of all neutral countric® It claims for 
India the ripht which the British Dominions 
have exercised, namely, to decide freely whether 
to participate in the war or not, and to deter- 
mine the extent of participation, if any. 

Youth's Participation in Politics 
TTith Ttvo I?cserto/ionj 

Prc®idinp over the first conference of the 
Dhubri Students' Federation on (he 19th 
November last, Sj Sarat Chandra Bose advo- 
cated the participation of student? m politics 
with two important reservations. 

Believer ae the tpeaVer was in youths’ narUcipaiioo 
in politics, be made two important reservations lie ir«s 
not for uuUanff the services of Youth in theit (onDaiive 
years for direct polilica] action Youth iou«i lake intere«i. 
he said, in public aSairs it muM cultivate the spini of 
nationalism, it must prepare il«elf for the tasks which 
faced them in life but it need not fritter itself away in 
ineffective action until it was ready to five its best So 
far as youth was concerned the future was of infinitely 
greater importance than the present They could not 
mortgage the continuoua existence and vitality of the 
ration by exacting an untimely blooif-ioM from ><iufh 
Mr Boae’a second caution was that they mu«i noi 
impose a preconceived and external sy«iem of value* on 
youth, depriving them of free and re*pon*»blf choice 
Youth it was true, must he trained for social service end 
initiated into the values of life. But in *o doing they 
had no right to deprive them completely of their freedom 
They had as much right to pick and choose trcrpi and 
reject what they hid explored and found and arrive at 
a system of values for ihem<elve« If there >»a« io he 
progress in human society, if civiliratloit was not to be 
condemned to slenlily. they had to give youth its doe 
measure of freedom 

Not to speak of lessor Congress leaders. 
Mahatma Gandhi ha* spoken against the nctive 
participation of student® in polities But 
epeakmg generatiy, Congress preecpf and Con- 
gress practice have not been the 'amc in this 
matter. 

Staggering War Expenditure of Britain 

LonDOX, Nov. 22 

The war was already costing the country at lea«l_ *i* 
million Bterlirg daily, Sir John Simon told listeners in a 
broadcast on Paying for war.” He said the snodcni 
aircraft cost three to seven times more than ils comparable 
type in 1918; a divi*ion of troops in the field toi nearly 
twice as much lo equip and maintain a* it did in the last 
war, while the co«t of a battleship was two to three time* 
greater. 

Sir John Simon stressed the need of everyone saving 
every penny pos*ible in order to be able to lend ft to 


Government and adilctl lhal the second rrason of Iimillng 
private spending was that unnecessary epcnding would 
help to taire price* iinnocessanly. 

Sr John Simon concluded by ciplaining the issue of 
new uving* ceriificalei and defence Iionds and declared 
that he was confident that with ihe goodwill of people 
they ought to be able to eecure a great conirihulion for 
war purposes thereby — Reuier. 

Six tnillion? sterlinK is equivalent to more 
than ciRht crorcs of rupee®. Tliat h rouglily 
half the amuinl ImciKet of each of the provinres 
of Madras anil Bombay and more than half the 
annual budRCt of BcnK.ql, A nation which can 
spend this jiURC amount every day on war is 
rich beyond the dreams of any avaricious poor 
Indian. To partially realize how w'calthy Britain 
IS we must bear in mind that her war e.xpcndi- 
turc Ls not her only cxpentliture. Tlic people of 
lint country continue to feed and clothe, 
educate and amuse tbem«c!vc9, which means 
enormous additional expen=e. 

Brilam owes much of her wealth directly 
to her po««es«ion of India and indirectly much 
more 

It IS .«ad to think what huge waste war in- 
xoh'cs And yet Britain and France feel that 
thev inu«t fipht for their vcr>* existence. How 
much happier and intellectually and spiritually 
better mankind would have been if there had 
been an agreed moral substitute for war and if 
flic loaders of the potvorful nation® of the earth 
h.id iivailetl them«chc9 of this substitute instead 
of in<lul( 2 ing in murdcrou® and sanguinary war- 
fare One feels that there i® such a sub®titute 
which could be made use of, if only the peoples 
of the earth were masters of them«clves and 
sufRcicntly wiee. self-controlled and passion- 
free 


N.-W. Railiiay Bans Hat to Lotver 
Indian Staff 


ClIAnABAD. Nov. 19. 

A slrenge D O. making an invidious racial distinc- 
tion between the Indian and European employees of the 
Nortfi-Wesiern Kaifway, been recently is«iifd from 
Kinal Siipcnnlendent’a office, Delhi Division, ban- 
® *be hat by the Indian siaff while on duty. 

“Please note and inform the staff 
se of European head-dress with uni- 
1 ^prohibited unless they are drawing 


s Indians for the purpo-cs 


the Divi' 
ning (he ii 
The D I 

concerned that Ihe u 
form by Indians i 
Rs ISO pm or over." 

Parvis will he cor 
of this order un1e*s i 

This p O has come as a surprise and has eau'cd 
a flutter In the ranks of the Indian staff. 

This b.tTinins is a blc««ing in disRui'e. The 
loxxer Indian staff of this railway xvill be m-tde 
^pulsorily self-respecting in their hcad-dres®. 
The higher^ Indian staff ought to be voluntarily 
scif-iespecting and disc.ard the European hnt. 
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Rabindranath Tagore's Appeal on 
Behalf of China 

Babindra Nath Tagore has issued the fol- 
-lowing appeal : 

“I have been deeply touched by the letter of appeal 
Sent by Madame Sun Yat-Sen to Dr. Debesh Matherjee 
>tho had been to China a< a member of the Coilgiecs 
Medical Mi'sion to that country. The deTa«taiion can«ed 
by the protracted Japanese aggression has rendered the 
•saving of innocent Chinese lives an imperative duty for 
all of us who reali«e tlie ancient bond of friendship that 
■tinites our tvvo great countries We should come to the 
help of China in her hour of need by contributing «hal- 
-.ever we pos<ibIy can towards the humanitarian worLs that 
• our doctors in CUna have undertaken.” 

Contributions are to be sent to Dr. Debesh 
^lukhcrjco, 3/1, Kali Bancrji Lane. Howrah, 
or Dr. Sunil Chandra Bose, 3S/2, Elgin Road, 
'Calcutt.!, or Mr. G. P Huthee Singh, National 
Phinning Committee, Old Customs House, 
■Bombay. 

■^hiong Kai-shek Confident of Victory 

CnLNCKtvc. Not. 12. 

Addressing the plenary session of the Central Kuomin- 
tang Executire Committee, Marshal Chiang Kai*$he1c 
renevred the war situation in the pa<t nine months and 
assured party leaders that Japan’s offeosire in ni’iiarr. 
*901111011 ana economic Reids was daily becoming more 
inereavingly doomed to failure tils confidence m Chinas 
Dliimale netory was greatly strengthened as the result of 
a recent personal trip of inspection of the ftoni. where 
be was deeply Impressed with the fighting initiatiee of 
‘Chinese troops and the high morale of the people.— /leurer. 

of Jcics in Germany 

AMSTERDVst. Not 25. 

The number of Jews in Cermanv and Sudetenland 
-without Austria, Polinil and C*PcliosloT#ku his dropped 
-from ^000 in 1953 to 1S3.000 on October I 1939. 
acTonling to a report of the Tieich \s.ociaiion of Jews 
in Germany qvoieit by the Rotirndamsehe Couiant. 

An overwhelming majority hive no income from wrk 
and the numlirf without an» property »s niraorilinarilT 
gww; *so* e! wvtA properly oofy M per cem Aave 
as tniicb as S.OOO marks.— /tenter. 


about Indian shipping to represent Indian sliip- 
ing interests. 

Just Plea for Helping Ex-employees of 
** Enemy-firms " 

The suggestion that the Government of 
India should utilise the assets of the “ enemy 
firms” for prondmg employment to the cv- 
cmployees of those firms, is m.ade by Mr. 
Humaj-un Kabir. M L.C . IBcngal) m a state- 
ment recently issued to the Pres^ 

Mr. Kabir says : 

“Every day the newspapers bring to us siories of 
the horrors of war. and on one with any imapmstion or 
humanity can remain nnaffeeted by the sufferings of 
innocent men, women and children in European countries 
It *00™$. however, that the plight of a large number of 
oor fellow couniryinen who have been etpially affected 
by the war has cot attracted the attention and sympalhv 
it deserves In our mid«t there are several thousands 
of men who have been thrown out of employment on 
the outbreak of the war.— -in Calcutta alone, T under- 
stand their cumber eonsiderabty exceetl# five hundred. 
They and their families are faced lodar with loss of 
sustenance, and ihat for no fault of ilieirs, for they were 
employed la businesses pertniUed and rren enenuraged by 
the law. These ex-employee* of 'enemv firms' have erery 
right to claim ces<[drration and assistance fmm the 
State, for today it is almost universally reeogniaed that 
the State mii*t provide emplevinent or the necessities of 
life (or Its cititens. The Government of India ha* taken 
over the large assets of ihe*e Vuemy firms* and it would 
he in the fitness of things if these were ciihzed for the 
employment and for prurision of these oniortunale Indian 
citirens. Even if there he any technic.sl diSicnlties in 
the way they should prove capable of solution if th* wdlt 
is ihete.**— ,d P 
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S>iciely. vsiious Mwaliert Mpoun-Ieil \hr cfnirel tenrtf ol llie total urlsn population dors rot «crrd 29,0C 
llirir respective reli"ions The true calliohcity and far- the absurdiijr of the Nazi claim is apparenu 
reaching idealism of Hinduism, the lliiddha'a call to Another point made against 'the Untnh^ adj 

tread the IliRht Way, Clinst’s concern for the individual, tration is that the average life, of 
the Prophet's endeavour towards the hrolherltooJ of man •»» - — 
and Zoroaster's stress on purity and lov^tlwe c«“tn- 
hute their share to our imperishable legacy As Dr. 

Anmdalc emphasised yesterday. Cod could ho tcaclied 
through different paths. United we go forwsrd to salva- 
tion, our differences only adding richness to life It is 
to he hoped that the spirit of unity, which waa so 
strikingly demonstraleil yesterday, would permeate ihe 
political and cultural Eelds and that such discord and 
strife as have taken their loll at Sukkur and wh>eh tee 
religion abhors, will soon vani‘h from our land. 


Indian today is 

23 years compared with 30 half a century ago In fact 
over the last Elly odd years expectation of life for Indians 
has risen from 23.67 to 26 9 years and population has 
increased from 250 lo 350 millions. Expectation ol life- 
io Great Britain is 30A years — U. O. W. 

It js true tliftt no comprclirnsivc Indian 
unemployment etatistics cxi®t, and that not- 

- merely bccau'c " an Indian losing work in towns 

have t^'en*lheif loll at Sukkur and which true usually returns to liis Village The fact is 
there is unemployment both among the urban 
and the village population®, both among the 
industrial and the non-industrial populations. 
Unemployment prevails serj' widely among the 
middle-class literate population. The vast 
numbers of people who find employment in 
agricultural operations, remain unemployed 
for at least half the year when agricultural 


Satyananda Roy 

Warm tributes were paid to the memor> 
of the late Dr. Satyananda Roy, officiating 
Education Officer of the Calcutta Corpora^on, 

at a public meeting held at Albert Hall Sj N.C 

Sen, Mayor of Calcutta, presided. 


in paying tributes to bis 'memory, the Mayor said operations arc over Conridcring all these facts- 
that Dr. Roy never hankered after name and fame; he it may be said that accurate unemployment 
always loved to keep himself to the bsekground He bad statistics are 88 difficult to compile in India US 
rare iireogth of character It was a they arc undoubtedly important. 

““j' ~t bl' flSlutSd ,«f. ..U,J Dr It IS trie that aa Indian v.llnEsr losing. 
Roy was endowed with deep enidiuon He had con- work ID towns usually returns to hlS Village, but 

templaied harnessing the expenenee he had ea^ed in the question IS, docs he get any work in his 

the matter of eluWren'i education in America and England villago when he COCS back there ? 
to itnpiowng '*“'**" v,,. We have no etatistics before us relating lo- 

2«on^*ihey’"ahS first ?et themselves about estabbsh the average length of life in India half fl century 
lag a ciuldren'a library _ . flgo Perhaps HO accurate statistics of that period' 

SJ. jnananjan Neogy, Sj Jogendra Nath Cupia, Sj exist. But what we learn from the Census of 

SusbB Achsryee, Sj. Shutnaih Moo^erjee and jp 3 j_ 1, page 1G5. is that 


paying glowing tnbulea I 

87 Bengal Politicals Still In Jail 


m.,h. N.4 D.;. .n the yenr 1831 m India the OTe'clntinn'ot life 

at age 0 was 2691 and that of England in 1921 
at the same age was 55 02 If at present the 
expectation of life in England is 30.6, it must- 
It came out in the couree of tne answer to jj^vc gone down enormously in the course of 
a Question in the Bengal Cou^ucil of btate on jg we think the figure given by 

the 24th November last that 87 Bengal political g q jg 
tprisoners are still m jail and that the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to release them now 

But they will have to be released some day and All-India Women's Conference, 


and are prepared to begin a new chaptCT ii 
lives. It would be statesmanlike to 1 
them without delay. 


Nazis on “ Iniquities of British Rule ’ 

LoNiio’s, Nov. 25. 


All-India Women’s Conference, Calcutta Branch, 
began its two days’ session m Calcutt.a on the 
25th November last Begum Shareefah Hamid 
All presided over it Her Highness the Dowager 
Maharam Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj opened 
Ntii propaginibsts have been making some lalber the exhibition held ir Connection with it in the 
wild fUtement about condidona in India wih » {Jiffs'* a largo and distinguished g.-ithcrlng. 

proving “ibe iniquiiiea o t e 40J)OOJOOO nn- Begum Hamid All said in the course of her 

example lalhe^asaertion^Aat^lbr^^^^ presidential address — 

rcn^auti^tica cxilt. as an ‘‘X for 3r established- 

usually returns to bs •" •"'poitant position throughout the country, 

to.al lodustilal population of India is only 26.000.000 and Wo are proud ibat we have been lakmg a leading part' 
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3n all ration-building activities which have drawn the 
Ibond of womanhood closer together. 

“To ti9 there are no separate compartments of pro- 
vince or rehgion or race. We are all Indian women and 
as such we work harmonionsly for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially in edncauon and in 

Outlook Broadened 

"It has helped us to broaden our minds and gradu- 
ally led us io_ study special subjects and acquire 
"knowledge of civic mailers which I venture to think was 
not done by such a large body of women before onr 
Conference came into existence. It has given us a true 
'vision of what nationhood signifies. 

She maintained : 

“Chief amongst our ideals— one which we deliberately 
foster and acclaim is our unity of purpose — our single 
- desire of drawing all ela'ses together, our will power to 
forget the communal diSerences which have been deli- 
berately raised up by those in power or those seeking 
power — m short men and women who arc pohlically 
drunk with the wine of power, who refuse lo see the 
good of the whole but can only see the good of a part. 
No nation can be strong when there are weak links In 
lit. 

“It IS the duty of those who are stronger to take the 
weaker fay the hand and help them to raise themselves 
to the highest standard. We are thinking to tenns of 
education, economic rights, jux and fair opportunities 
•o! working for the country and ultimately of guiding ibe 
destinies of our provinces and so of the couniry— i.en 
political power. To reach this goal there must te no 
suspicion— but mutual trust and goodwill. Let us, the 
women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all 
«ur strength and Infiuence to show by practical work that 
these are not mere utopian dreams but can be swiftly 
eind easily attained if the atronger stoops and the weaker 
makes an efioit to reach the l^d of the stronger. One 
of the weakest hnks in car chain of nationhood— one 
which has been forged much against our wiU-^s separate 
• electorates. Now that it is an accomplished fact and has 
-wrought all the evils that we foretold il would— it cannot 
be broken and mended anew unlesa both the parties, or 
shall I say all the parties, are wilhng to have ii broken 
up and made anew. Our leaders must make it ibe 
business of their lives to create such an simo'pheFe of 
understanding and goodwill that each side will volun- 
larily with Uu«t and friendship ask that the separa- 
tion might end and voluntary and equitable paiiiier«hjp 
might begin. I maintain that we the vromen most give 
a lead to our countrymen in this matter. They are like 
children squabbling about sbining bits of glass which 
are in reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and 
neglect to see the worthwhile things lying clo’c at hand." 

In concluding her address she made a fer- 
vent and solemn appeal to her sisters, Tvbich 
rings true. 

~Lel nothing deter us, women, from standing 
shoulder to shoulder together working with one single 
-object in view and that is lo e'-tablish complete harmony 
and goodwill in the country. All other things will come 
lalct and in good lime — but neglect this burning question 
or allow things lo slide, and our country will break 
-•omelhing precious which the will never be able lo mend 
-again. 

"Friends, you who are working together not only 
ilor one section of the population but for all tlio«e who 


litre in this land know the joy, the elation which comes 
to ns when we have accomplished something which we set 
onrselves to do — be it big or small. Everything has a 
tdative value after all — perhaps what you think is a 
small matter might have an accumulative force of such 
magnitude that it might shake the very foundation of a 
country as huge as ours — it might prove to be an item 
which helps on the salvation of the country. It is well 
we realize the importance of a movement Lke ours — its 
far reaching and dynaimc effect on the cu'tom, manner 
and thought of the people. We are unconsciously res- 
ponsible for the weaving of the fabric which makes up 
India. Any good that we do has as far reaching effects 
as any (though uneonsciously done) that is wrought by 
us. Let Ds then in humility, hut conscious of the power 
of good and evil that our small but capable hands 
possess, put forth our hands m friendship to all who 
are willing and proud to serve India Let us give 
friendship and love and service to tho>e who ask for 
It but give even more to those who do not ask for it but 
try to avoid us Those are the people who are really 
and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing help and un- 
derstanding, and above all of friendship “ 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huque’s Patna 
University Convocation Address 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huque, 
Vjce-chaDceJlor of the Csicutto UnveTsity and 
Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, delivered 
his eloquent convocation address to the new 
graduates of the Patna University on the 25th 
of November last In the course of his address, 
referring to war conditions in Europe and their 
causes, he said • — 

At a time whan we are still in the early stage of 
a new constitutional development, even though temporarily 
suspended lo many places, with plenary powers of 
executive and legislative authority within the provinces, 
oftentimes I feel within myvelf whether we have not 
lo guard ourselves against the operation of similar forces 
in ihis country If that contingency ever arises — and I 
pray to the Almighty that it may never come — it is 
bound to corrode the very foundation of our economic 
and poUtical life. It will bring ruin to our land and 
shatter the hopes of generations cherished through ages 
past The Ehnpire of Asoka will then be a mere name 
in geography, the Empire of the Mugbals will only be 
a phantom of history, and the dream of all our heroes 
will vanish for ever. A certain amount of parochial 
patriotisoi must ineviiably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present con- 
ditions. I am never impatient of such parochial patrio- 
tism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. 

He naturally passed on to consider the pro- 
blems of reconstruction of the provinces and 
provincial autonomy without damaging the 
organic unity of India. 

In reconsirueuag the provinces of the future — a la«k 
which the }oung men and women of today will soon 
be called upon to take op— we have to ensnre the organic 
niuty of India without in any way endangering the 
Mtoaomy of the prartnccs, the fullot self-expressjon for 
all ti-e cominumlics or the integrity of other fundamental 
nghts. Thus alone will evolve the idea] of a National 
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State {or India. India !i more a continent than a meto 
cocintrjr. Great Britain, France and Italy ha\e each a 

E ipuJatioa Ie*» llian that of BeneaJj Eire, Ilonand, 
enmark, Bulgaria and Norway have earh a popalalion 
not even eqiiivalent to the population of lome of the 
diMricta in India; Germany in 193!) had a population 
approximating the combined populations of the United 
Provincea and Bihar. Whai is today bappeninp in Europe 
may in future bei possible in this country. TPe have, ihcre* 
fore, to read the lessons of the history of Europe in the 
interests of the future of India. The history of India itself 
bears tragic evidence of the danger of isolated etstea with 
no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed ia* 
tellectual and civilized life, India could not withstand the 
wave of Muslim invasion even thougli individual Slates 
sometimes put up a most sturdy hght and a heroic resist* 
once. The political structure slowly built up by the Mug- 
hals was shattered to pieces when the rising amhiuons of 
provincial satraps could not be curbed. The problem of the 
future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the integrity 
of the economic and pobtical life of India as a whole, 
in the midst of free development of individual units and 
fiiH eS aJJ creeda and c^nxiniMt 

Perhaps a tune may come m the distant 
future -when there will be one Indian culture 
composed of diverse elements fused together 
inseparably and inextricably. 

In the speaker’s opinion, 

One eouDtry, one people, unifying diverse creeds and 
culturea— that lepreienii the history of India. It is only 
by an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that 
we can attain the high destiny which awaits the future 
of our land. 

And here in India we have everything lo our nudst 
that goes to make up a strong, united and powerful 

He concluded wUh a plea for a new syn- 
thesis. 

1 have always felt within myself that u is by keepiog 
the map of Inda m ibe background of oil oiir actions, 
and in a proper perspective of the history of our past, 
rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the 
necessary inspiration and background of the unity among 
the different people inhabiting this vast conntry. Let os 
only have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in 
Providence to guide ourselves and lead us lo our future 
Today I plead for this new aystfaeiis and oullot^, 
even though I am aware of (he many conlroversies, 
jamng notes and discords Tliey are mere passing phases 
Tlie sun will again ri*« up in all the refulgent glory of 
the day, the occsslonsl cloud-bursts and thunders will 
soon vanish, and the hllle mists and fogs here and there 
will toon pass away. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that 
day comes, you and your province will have a noble part 
to play. As I speak before you today, I see > vision of 
the future, while ihe panorama of the past rises Up in 
cluster before my ejes. Here within tbs province, I see 
Gautama Buddha renouncing the Royal Estate and the 
wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Dodhi tree in 
deep meditation searching after eternal bliss; I see Asoka 
in Ibe height of his majesty sending out his missions of 
peace and piety, and direcline the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and bmadlh of 
tins wide country, the glories of Magadha, the splendour 
of Pstaliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 


Dikramula, the discourses of Silabhadra, .Maharira' anti^ 
I’arswauaih, llie powers of the Miiirjas, the Guptas antt 
Ibe Palas all appear )/i‘fiyre trif eyes; I see .Mepastbenea- 
appearing before ihe court of Fatalipuira and lliueii' 
Tsang crossing the rugged passes of successive moiinliin 
ranges to pay Ins homage and irihuie to the genius of 
India; I see Sher Shah planning and directing the 
Opening oaj of roads and liie estabJishmcni of hospitals 
and serai from one end of India lo the other, cutting 
Out fungics and foreils, negotiating hills and rocks anil 
liridging np streams and rivers; I see Makhdoomut 
Afulk Shorafuddin giving his learned dissertations on 
the subtleties of Theology and Philosophy; I see the 
distinguished Subedsrs of Bihar extending their princely 
patronage lo arts and letters, trade and industry; I see- 
Mir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengal’ 
and Bihar As these scenes pass before my eyes, 1 see 
« vision of this province once again making its mark in 
the history of India, f see a cultured people, valiant 
and strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy 
and content, able to read and write, the nse of big ciiiea- 
Out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiting the vast. 
sninersi rese>Drees eS ik/l ianj 

“Ankh to Kaeh Dekhtee Hoi 

Lub Pa Aa Sakta Neheen, 

Mahve Heirat /fun 

A'e Duniya Kya Se Kya Ilo Jaegte." 

And in that picture, I see you, the Graduates oP 
lbs University, occupying the most prsesuseBt pcsiuoas 
■—leaders of men, noulaeri of thought, pioneers of ia> 
(Justry and orEanizen of prosperous peasantry and,, 
above all, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the Uoiversity, today I raise tbit vision and. 
that ideal before you and I wish you Cod-speed In youK 
■Batch of life. 


Twenfy-ftfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 

The peoples of the world are so pre-occu- 
jned with war news that the International 
Labour Conference has attracted no attention. 
In ordinary years, too, as there is nothing: 
sensational m its ttork, not much attention is 
paid to it. This year its session has been practi- 
cally ignored by even the great dailies. Yet we- 
rcad of the good work done by it in the Intcr^ 
national Labovr Review : 


Iho Iwenly-aiii. ui tue imenianonai i.iDour' 

Couference was held lu Geneva from 8 to 28 June, 1939_ 
Tbe following items were on the agenda ; 

L Technical and vocational education and appren— 
tiresbp 

II Regulation of contracts of employment oF 
indigenous workers 

HI Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour- 
iir ^*Tiahty of treatment) of migrant workers. 

IV. Reflation of hours of work and rest periods of 
professional drivers (and their assistants) ot 
"hides engaged in road tran.pon. 

V. Ceneraliaation of the reduction of hours of work; 
J? >nduBiry, commerce and offices. 

Vi Reduction of hours of work in coal nunes. 

The Conference was composed as follows : — 
There were 46 States represented at the Twenty-fifth, 
ocssion. lUe total number of delegates was 151, ioe- 
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eluding 86 Go\em»nent deJegates, 3-1 employers’ delegates, 
and 34 workers’ delegates. Including those appointed 
during the course of the Conference, the number «f 
ad\ieers was 199, of whom 97 y-eie attached to Gowni- 
ment delegates, 48 to employers’ delegates, and 54 to 
workers’ delegates. In all, 353 per'ons were accicdiled 
to the Conference. 

Incomplete Delegations 

The following eleien States were represented by 
Government delegates only; Afghani«tan, Bolivia, Colom* 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Ira<j. 
Panama, Siam (now Thailand), and Turkey. 

At the previous session of the Conference the number 
of delegations consisting of Government delegates only 
had been sixteen. In 1937, it was fourteen and in 1936 
it was fifteen. 

Some of the concluding paragraphs of the 
report of the tvventy-fifth session of the Con- 
ference are reproduced below. 

Although the Conference, on account o! the situation 
resulting from the large-scale produetion of armaments, 
gave up the idea of dealing this year with the generaliza- 
tion of the reduction of hours of work and tbe reduction 
of hours of work in coal mines, the positive results which 
it achieved are ’till remarkable, as it adopted no fewer 
than four Conventjons and ten Recommendations 

In the ca*e of hours of work and rest periods in 
road transport, a problem of importance not merely as 
regards tbe reduction of hours of work but al<o in con- 
nection with tbe safety of road users, tbe Conference 
finally adopted a Draft Convention and four Recommenda- 
tions. It adopted two Draft Conventions and two Recom- 
mendations in furtberacce of the work of prolecliog 
Native labourers begun ten years ago In the delicate 
sphere of migration the (lonferenee adopted a Draft Con- 
vention and two Recommendations coacemlng tbe re- 
cruiting, placing, and conditions of work, of migrant 
workers. Lastly, in connection with the vocational 
training and apprenticeship, it drew up two important 
Recommendatioi i which will be of great utility m 
countries where new legislative action in this sphere is 
being contemplated. 

Taking into account tbe uncertainty under which the 
world is labouring, it may thus be said that methods of 
international collaboration in social policy have proved 
highly effective for the solution of serious problems even 
at a time of crisis. 

The report concludes with words of hope : 

The Twnty-fifth Ses«ion of the Conference showed 
that even in a crisis it was the ideal of social justice 
towards which the vital forces — Governments employers, 
and workers — of the immense majority of the counlnes 
of the world were striving. Even if a catastrophe without 
precedent were to descend upon the world it is certain 
that these forces would continue to work tc^ciber and 
would not be turned from their ideal. 

The Secretary-General of the Twenty-fifth Sfvvion 
of^ the Conference said in his closing speech ; “We close 
this Conference of 1939 with malice towards none, with 
podwill towards all, and we ask for peace, not hmed 
by Kar but with the simple courage of the soldier who 
stands ready to give life gladly that others may know 
the joy of living” 

It tnar be hoped that the energy and courage of aH 
those who consider the Iniemaiional Labour OrganiaatioB 
as an instrument of progress will continue to be ezere^ed 


in the sphere of social policy and tbat, with tbe 
maintenance of peace, the Conference will be enabled 
year by year to continue its great work. 

71st Birthday of “ Thakkar Bapa ” 

Tile 71st birthday of Shn Amntlal T- 
Thakkar, affectionately and reverenti}’ called 
“Thakkar Bapa”, fell on the 29th November 
last It was celebrated at Bombay, Delhi and 
other places in a befitting manner and a purse 
was presented to him May he live for at least 
thirty years more to do more good to the classes 
for whom he has laboured for the last quarter 
of a century. He is truly a rare worker, as 
Ma^hatma Gandhi says. Here js a mere brief 
outline of the work whic5i, he has done during, 
the last 25 years 

1914 : Joined the Servants of India Society,. 
Boonn, as a Membw on 6-2-1914. Vfen'u 
to the U. P. on famine relief work. 

1915 . Ixioked after various co-operative- 
societies of sweepers m Bombay. Started several 
schools for children of labour classes in Ahmeda- 
bad and Bombay. 

1916 : Famine relief work in Cutch. 

1917 : Secretarj’ of an association of the 
non-official members of tbe then Bombay 
(Council; studied several subjects closely- 
Worked for Mr Vifhalbhai Patel’s Bill for 
coropulsorj* pnmarj* education, organised meet- 
ings of depressed classes in Bombay 

1918 ; Work for Primary Education in the 
Bombay Presidency. Enquiry into the distress 
of the agnculttirists of the district of Kaira, 
Gujarat. 

1919 : Labour work in Jamshedpur; orga- 
nised welfare work for the labourers 

1920 : Famine relief m the district of 
Pun, Orissa 

1921 ; Khadi n ork in Kathiawad. 

1922 ; Famine relief work in Panchmahals„ 
Gujarat. 

1923 Beginning of the Bhil Welfare work 
m Panchmahals and Aatyaja Seva Mandal 
work (Work for Depressed Classes and abori- 
ginal tribes) 

1924-25 : Consolidation and extension of 
Bhil and Antyaja Seva Mandal work in Gujarat. 

1926 : Presided over Bha\'nagar State 
Subjects’ Conference; Secretary of All-India 
States Subjects’ Conference. Introduced scout- 
ing system in the boarding and day schools in 
the Bhil area. 

1927 : Flood relief work in Gujarat. Flood 
relief work in Sind. Presided over KathaiwacT 
States Subjects’ Conference at Porbunder. • 
Organised a Scout Rally in the District oC 
Panchmahals. 
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1925 : Enquip' into Bardoli agitation; 
continued to take interest in the problem of the 
States. A member of the Patiala Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the AlUndia Statra 
Peoples’ Conference and officiated as Chamnan 
of the said Committee. President of the Punjab 
States Peoples’ Conference. Bhil -work progress. 
Well construction work for depressed classes; 
sur\'ey of municipalities in Gujarat. 

1929 : Flood relief "work in Assam 

1930 : Bhil work progress Wells for 
depressed classes. Co-operative societies for 
municipal Bhanpa of Jhalod and Mahudha in 
Gujarat A Dharmshala for Bhangis at Nadiad. 
Sentenced to six month®’ imprisonment on the 
charge of abetment of picketing liquor shops, 
but rclca'ed after two months 

1931 : Enquirj* into the police atrocities 
■on BoTsai womeii. 

1932 : Bhil and Harijan Work Bhangi 
Co-operntive Societies m Nadiad and Jhalod. 
Annual melas m the Bhil area. Interned for 
.3 months. Swadeshi League at Dohad. Poona 
Poet. Supplied statistics for the depressed class 
population and number of Seats of D. C m the 
future legislatures and took part m the talks 
leading to Poona Pact Appointed General 
Secretary of the Servants of rntouchables 

• Society, (Hanjan Sevak Sangh) 

JD33 : Hsrijaa Tour la different prmunces 
'With Gandhiji 

1934: Harijan Tour with Gandhiji 
(12,6€l miles’ travel in 8i\ months.l Organised 
Harijan work in tlie Pnatinccs Collection of 
funds for Ilarijan work: lour in Provinces for 
•organi«ing linrijan work 

1935 : Tour in Madras Presidency for 
organising linrijan work. Tour in Assam and 
starting of welfare w'ork for triji.al i»eopjc 


Enquiry Committee by the Government of 
Orissa. 

1939 : Organised welfare work for the 
Bliils of the western part of the West Khandesh 
di«trict at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Bombay Government (Dr. Gilderj . Devoted 
attention to the problem of the aborigines in 
some provinces. Organized Relief Work for the 
Talchcr refugees. Continuation of work in con- 
nection with the Partially Excluded Areas En- 
quiry Committee, Ons®."! and Municipal Sweepers 
Enquirj' Committee. CP. Supenusion of the 
extension of the Harijan Niwas Buildings, Delhi. 
Toured in Bengal, Bihar, Oris'a, A=eam and 
C. P on Harijan and Aboriginal work. Pre- 
pared schemes for the uplift of Harijans and 
.Aborigines in Bihar at the instance of Biliar 
Government Completes 70th year on 29th 
Ncivemfcitr, 193.9. 

How we wish all public workers were 
vvrkcrs like Thakkar Bapa — at least the j'ounger 
ones among them ! 

Labour Problems in Time of JTar 

Thf international Labour Review for 
No\ ember contains a verj- important article on 
Labour problems in lime of war. It treats of 
EmploynicDl. Unemployment, and Vocational 
rducatioD, Confracts of Semce; Hours of 
Work and Re®! Periods, Emploj’ment of 
Women and Children; Women Workers, and 
Child I^abour; Industrial Medicine; Accident Pre- 
lention; Labour In«peetion, Social Insurance; 
.A«si«tancc for the Families of Mobilized Men; 
.AsMStance for War A'lctims, Wages; Nutrition; 
nou*inc. Agricultural Workers; Seamen; 
Native I.,3bour; Collaboration between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Org.inuation® 
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The Conditions of Future Peace 

There are politicians and etatesmen who 
think that peace depends mainly on political 
and territorial readjustments But those who 
are interested mainly m economic and labour 
problems think that something more is neces- 
sary. That is a view on which the International 
Labour office lays stress: 

‘The treaty of p-ace that is to come will not only 
provide for political and terntonal readjustments; it must 
lay the foundations of a better econonuc and social order 
for the world. The declaration in the Constiluiion of 
the International Labour Organization (hat world peace 
must be based on social justice remains and will remain 
true. It carries forward Albert Thomas's dictum “If you 
teish for peace, prepare for justice ” The statesmen who 
will bear the heavy responsibility of fixing the terms of 
peace must have a full knowledge of the economic and 
social conditions of the world and of the aspirations of 
the em^la-yers and workers who collaborate in the Qrf,aiu- 
lation of production." 

Full Recognition of Human Rights ” 

On the 25th of November last tlie Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance celebrated the Seven- 
teenth. International Co-operators’ Day in 
Calcutta by organizing an imposing procession 
and holding a meeting in the ^nate Hall under 
the presidentship of Srijut Nalini Ranjan 
Barker, finance minister of Bengal. After the 
president hadi addressed the large gathering, 
the following resolution u as unanimously 
passed: 

“ This assembly of co-operators compnsed in the 
world-wide membenhip of the Interaatioual Co-operative 
Alliance recognizing the gravity of the prevent world war 
and in the prevence of the failure of fhe Govemmenis 
either collectively or indindoally to restore understand- 
ing and fraternity in international relations and thus 
to raise an impregnable barrier against war, re-aSrms 
the conviction that the cooperative system of economy 
and its social ideal represent the future basis of civiliza- 
tion and the surest guarantee of peace, end calls upon 
all co-operative organizauons, national and international, 
to immediately formulate the demands of co-operators 
and mobilize their forces as citizens with all their moral 
and economic influence they pos«e«s for the defence of 
freedom, re-establishment of justice, full recognition of 
human rights and the restoration of peace ” 

In aeconding the resolution Sj Mnnal 
Kanti Bose made a speech m the course of 
which he said: 

It. is Governments that make war, but they always 
do it in the name of their peoples But peoples do not 
want to make war. Why then do people co-operate with 
tteir ^vemments in the wars declared by the latter ? 
It IS. b«au«e people are taught from their Infancy that 
certain i«m are greater than co-operation, even greater 
than life. Thus peoples are made to fight for “nalional- 
lam, patriotism,” “Impenali.m,” "Fascism,” “Hitler- 
ism,'’ Comraunism," and all the “isms” that the ingenuity 
of man has discovered. “Oi-operiiors throughout the 


world," said Mr. Bo'e, “have to eradicate this evil organiza- 
tions to change the minds of the people and control the 
Govemments 

Nature had intended to make Indians one people, 
bat here again the ingenuity of man has discovered that 
»e are so many nations, eommumties races, clas'es, etc 
CoHiperators have to fight against iheve evildoers, and 
spread the doctrine of co-operation, day in and day out, 
among (he people. 

N. R. SarkePs Address on International 
Co-operators' Day 

Speaking as president of the International' 
Co-operators’ Day meeting m Calcutta, Mr. 
N. R Sarker said: 

[ have also always advocated a strengthening of the 
co-operative movement on scientific lines and of co- 
operation in all Its forms, as it has been my firm convic- 
tion that in co-operation, properly understood and pro- 
perly apphed, lay the solution of the social and economic 
problems of ibe masses in fhe rural areas The experi- 
ments in co-operation in Western countries, where the 
movement has had its ongin, have clearly demonstrated 
the great pos'ibilities of economic improvement through 
this movement Sweden offers us a conspicuous example 
of what the co-operative movement, if properly conducted, 
could do for the all-round uplift of a country Denmark 
again is the world's outstan^ng example of agricultural 
recovery — a recovery which came from the people them- 
selves sod by the natural processes of increased efficiency, 
the ehnuDation of waste and the reduction of overhead 
costs, through the principles of co-operation. Moreover, 
co-operstjoii in Denmark is not merely confined to agri- 
culture and industry, but also extends to a wider area 
of national activities In fact, it is as pervasive as the 
Stale itself It enbsts the humblest citizen on a plane 
of e<iuabty with the richest and Uansfers to those who 
produce and those who consume many of the activities 
which in other countries are performed by distant, if not 
hostile agencies, indifferent to the effect of their acts on 
the well-being of the people whom they profess to serve. 

After showing that the co-operative move- 
ment lias spread its activities to the inter- 
national sphere also, he observedi : 

“I for one have no hesitation in believing that Free- 
dom, in the truest sense>, Co-operation and Peace are 
indivisible, and that only as co-operation in the inter- 
nauoaal field gains ground and is intensified can we hope 
for lasting peace and the triumph of real freedom in the 

“It may be pertinent to observe in this connection 
shat even communistic Russia and Fascist Italy, although 
wedded to totalitarian and collectivist philosophy, have in 
the economic sphere re'orted to the co-operative principle 
quite largely and with very conspicuous success.” 

Bengal has special reason to adopt the co- 
operative principle. 

Indeed the co-operative principle has a special le<soa 
for Bengal, for with small resources and her diverse needs, 
the necessity for making a little go a long way becomes 
all the more urgent. And it is not in that restricted field 
alone that I see great possibilities for co-operation la (his 
province In the social and economic spheres and even 
in the political sphere, I think, there is a great need and 
also great possibibties for co-operation. 
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JF/ial Forward Bloc May Do 

At the openinR ceremony of the new 
premises of the ofRcc of tlic Fon\ard Bloc 
Sj. Siibhns Cliandrn Bose said tliat If the Con- 
gress AVorking Committee did not follow up 
the resignation of the Congress ministries to its 
logical conclusion, ns he apprehended it would 
mot, tile Leftist forces would not fail to b>''C a 
■bold lead to the country. 

Tho'c who do not belong to any parly 
would rejoice whichever party succeeded in 
making the country free. It would give us the 
greatest pleasure if all political parlies and 
■communities combined andl co-operated to bring 
the struggle for freedom to a successful close 

Some Forward Bloc Resolutions 

The All-India Working Committee of the 
Forward Bloc passed some resolution® at lU 
sitting on the 2Cth November last m Calcutta 
some of which are printed below: 

The Committee condemned “the Co\en>memal re- 
preeiion that has been accentuated m dilTerent pam of ib*- 
«ountTy aince the oulbreaV of war la September and whirh 
has bees directed tolely against ami>ImperiaUsia of varmiia 
persiiaaiona. The Committee also noiea wuh tiron; dta* 
approval the further aggravation of governnenial reprea 
aion in U. Andhra, Tami] Nad and other provinces 
■since the resignation of Congress (ninuiries” 

Tlie Committee draws the attention of the All India 
Muslim League to ihe policy and activities of the Covern- 
menls of the Punjab and Bengal that are under its influ 
•«nce and control. “Jt is a matter of deep regrei.” the 
'Committee feels “that since the inception of ihe war in 
theae two provinces arrest and persecution and curtailment 
«{ civil liberties have been much mote widespread and 
drastic than in provinces administered by Congress minis* 
tries. It IS noteworthy that the Punjab Government, ihti 
Js supposed to look after the interests of the Moshms. has 
imade no discrimination between Hindu and Muslim anti- 
Impeiialists as is evident from the trettment accorded to 
the Majhs-i-Ahrar during the last two months ” 

The Committee emphatically condemns the Bengal 
-Government for the regime it has introduced since the 
outbreak of war, whereunder public meetings have been 
banned all over the province, the Press Ordinance has 
been applied in a drastic and rigorous manner and arreSl 
and persecution hase been increa«ed, as also the harass- 
ment of political workers of all Leftist parties and groups. 
This regime amounts in effect to a complete denial of 
civil liberty and the responsibility, for it rests pnmarily 
and directly on a Government that is controlled by the 
AU-India Muslim League and indirectly on the BnlisS 
Government that professes to be a champion of democracy 
ind freedom." 

These resolutions are worthy of support so 
far as they go. _ • ...... 

The Committeo has considered jt note- 
worthy that the Punjab Government have made 
no discrimination between Hindus and Muslims. 
It should have noted with satisfaction that the 
Bengal Government have discriminated between 


Hindus and Mu-ilims ! For no one is o 
Nationalist who is not indifferent to the 
interc'l®, religious rights, civil liberties, and 
welfare of the Hindus — particularly of tho«e of 
Bcng.!!. 

Another resolution parsed by the Com- 
mittee runs ns follows : 

Tlie Committee regitirrt iti tirong proloi at the us- 
fair allegation made by Mahatma Cindhi and aome other 
leaden to the effect that Indian Murlimr will mitt a 
national iiruggle (or freedom, with the reeult that com- 
munal note will occur. The Committee coniideri that 
«uch an accu*iUion i* altogether i nfounded and that no 
freedom-loving Muilim can poisihly tolerate it and the 
Committee liav no doubt that Indian Muslims will empha- 
tically repudiate this baseless and unwarranted slur. It 
■s conhdent that poor and exploited Muslim*, who recog- 
nise no am so heinous as slavery and whose passion for 
(rerdoiQ is transparently clear, will come forward in their 
thousands and tens of thousands to serve the national 

Though our reading of newspapers i® far 
from exhaustive, we may be allowed to say that 
tve do not remember to have come across this 
p.irticuJar allegation in io rtinny words, though 
there '■oems to be some such apprehension in 
the minds of some Congress leaders. ^AlTicther 
the apprehension, if it exists, is wcU founded, 
or whether the Forward Bloc'e confidence, ex- 
pressed in the last sentence of the resolution, is 
well founded, we arc not in a position to say,, 
being more or less arm-chair politicians. But 
we have our own notions, which we need not 
gi\o out, as we arc not leaders 


Plants Their Own Physicians 

When the late Sir J. C Bose said that plants have 
emotions and heart-beats and feel pam, there was a Toiler 
of opposiuon from many quarters He pointed out how 
wounded plants heal Uiemselves with mysterious juices 
With this as has|s;^Ir Aire Jan Haagea Smith of the 
California lostitiite of Technology, proceeded on the study 
and solved the mystery of that healing juice 
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Russian Smecraft aid Diplomacy 

The opislocracy and the middlc-elaw mer- 
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mcnt, they' uould make a mess of the whole 
thing. But ns a matter of fact, ^VhcQ placed at 
the helm of the state they did not do so. 
Nevertheless the upper classes of Britain may 
still cherish the same notion. 

ItTiatcvcr the case may be with Britain, 
in Russia, which has been entirely freed from 
its aristocratic and bourgeoisie elements, leaders 
belonging to the class of common people have 
shown themselves on the whole equal in diplo- 
macy and statecraft (which, as tlicy are todaj*, 
■ae do not admire) to British and other politi- 
cians. They broke off with Britain and France 
and concluded a pact with Germany. Pew 
could then suspect that Russia had done so with 
an eye to the main chance. 

She simply mobilized her array to the 
Polish border, but did little fighting That was 
left to be done by Germany When Poland 
had been entirely disabled by Germany, Russia 
stepped in and laid claim to and seised the 
wealthier and more profitable half of Poland. 
Germany was made a, fool of but liad to keep 
quiet. \Vbat Russia did was not right, any 
than Germany’s action was right. But 
Russia was the cleverer of the two conquerors. 

After the seizure of the better portion of 
Poland, Russia has been busy securing practi- 
cally the overlordship of some of her smaller 
• neighbours. What the outcome of her cx- 
enange of ‘courtesies’ with Finland will be is 
not yet (27th 'November) certain. 

As yet Russia has not taken any active 
part in the Anglo-Franco-German war, and 
tsritam hag not been sayme any harsh things 
against the Soviet. 

We fiimple-rainded Indians do not always 
^derstand the game of the European powers. 
"Ut this We have been hearing for decades that 
^ermany and Russia both wanted to grab 
f uia. If that be so, the Soviet may be waiting 
lor the day when Germany.. will m-ake a move 
towards India after disabling Britain; if she 
can, on the ocean by submarine and magnetic 
mine warfare. Then she (Russia) being nearer 
India will seize the opportunity to occupy 
inis country. That may be her bright idea — ^we 
But we do not in the least desire 
ritains disablement by Germany. He roust 
oe an arrant knave and fool combined who 
t^ould prefer Hitler’s rule to British rule, 
inough the latter has many faults and imper- 
cctions. What we want is plain self-rule. 

A Partition of Poland 

The state known as Poland before it ‘was 
partitioned between Russia and Germany was, 
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no doubt, partly the creation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. But there is also no doubt that there 
IS and was a distinct country called Poland 
with a distinct people called the Poles mainly 
mhabiting it, speaking a distinct language 
called Polish with a properly developed litera- 
ture. Assuming that the Treaty of Versailles 
‘added some German territory and German 
inhabitants and some Ukrainian territory and 
inhabitants to Poland proper, it would have 
been justifiable to separate these by peaceful 
means frona the latter. War was not justified. 
There would have been justification for any 
region proved to be inhabited mainly by Ger- 
man-speaking people and desiring to be includ- 
ed in Germany to be included therein. Similar- 
ly the region inhabited mainly by the 
Ukrainians and other non-Polish people could 
have been peacefully allowed and helped either 
to join the other Ukranians and form a 
separate state or join Soviet Russia, according 
as those people desired. It cannot be taken for 
granted that^ all German-speaking peoples 
inhabiting regions near Germany were or are 
longing to be placed under Hitler’s rule or that 
all Ukrainians and other con-Russians were or 
arc devout adherents of Stalinism. 

The peaceful method of inclusion of some 
territory in Germany and some in Russia could 
be approved, but the method of sanguinary 
warfare cannot. Nevertheless, if after the 
defeat of Poland, Germany and Russia had left 
Poland proper to the Poles after appropriating 
to themselves the non-Polish portions, there 
could have been some justification for such a 
step. But they have not. done so — they have 
partitioned Poland proper, ton. All liberty- 
loving independent countries ought to do what 
they can to restore a free Poland to the Poles. 

Another urgent duty awaits humanity. It 
Is to administer relief to destitute Poles of both 
sexes and all ages, wherever they may be. 

Aerial, Submarine And Mine Jfarfare 

With the progress of science, war has be- 
come more savage and inhuman. It has been 
becoming more and more destructive not only 
of the actual fighters but also of women and 
children and other non-combatant population, 
dwelling not only in fortified towns taking active 
part in a war but also in open villages and 
towns — their only fault being that they are 
part of the population of a country at war. The 
most glaring example of this horrible aspect of 
modem warfare has been presented to the world 
by the attacking air squadrons of Japan demo- 
l^ing entire villages and towns of China.. 
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Similar havoc, though not on such a large scale, 
was wrought in the late Spanish Civil war. 

In the present Anglo-Franco-German war, 
German aeroplanes have been trying to bomb 
British villages and towns, but with little or no 
success As the sole object of aggressive war- 
fare is the destruction of or infliction of loss 
on the enemy, the aggressors do not discrimi- 
nate between the means adopted for the purpose. 
Deceit and treachery arc not considered blame- 
worthy if practised during warfare Attacking 
the enemy without his getting warned is con- 
sidered particularly clever It is, tlierefore, a 
blessing that noiseless aeroplane machinery have 
not yet been invented Hence anti-aircraft guns 
can be used against aeroplanes and people can 
seek shelter underground betimes as protection 
against bombing. 

But submarines can generally attack ships 
unawares, and cannot generally be fought as 
attacking aeroplanes can be and are In the 
present war Germany seems to rely greatly on 
her suhmarmes and different kinds of mines for 
success. The number of ships she has already 
destroyed by these means would have had a 
paralysing effect if Britain did not possess a 
very large mercantile marine and a powerful 
nav’y. Nonetheless she must be feeling the 
heavy loss. Her scientists and inventors are 
doing all they can to find out some means to 
baffle Germany's submarine and mines campaign, 
which has been latterly greatly intensified Tlie 
havoc wrought by this campaign in.vkes the 
inhumanity of war particularlv con'picuous 
One cannot but admire the courage, patriotism 
and sense of duty of the sailors who continue to 
man and ply all sea-going craft m spite of immi- 
nent risk of sudden death any hour of the day 
and night. 

Germany is making an enemy of neutral 
countries al«o by indiscriminately sinking ships, 
vv'hethcr belonging to Britain and France or to 
non-belligerent countries. 

Tile economic staying power of Germany 
is not at all equal to that of Britain. Tbc 
latter’s efforts to seize and prevent all German 
exports by sea are sure to greatly affect 
Germanv’s resources at no distant dale. 

Real and Nominal Neutrali'y 

It in war time any country docs not help 
any of the belligerents m any way, that is real 
neutrality. But if any so-callcd neutral country, 
sells arm®, machinery and ammunition to both 
belligerent parties, that is not true ncutmlUy. 
Such a eountrj’ in fact shares the guilt of both 
the warring parties to the extent that they may 


be guilty, if both be so. To supply arms and 
ammunition is really to take part in war. 

That America will supply war materials to 
whomsoever may buy them does not indicate 
either her pacifism or her impartiality. It only 
shows that she w’ants to make money. That she 
has got large orders for aeroplanes from the 
Allies, and that Britain has enough ships to 
import war goods from America and Germariy 
has not, may have been determining factors in 
the recent amendment of America’s Neutrality 
Law. 

War As Ensmy of Culture 

Tlie last great war in Europe horrified man- 
kind by its destruction in France and other 
countries of great monuments of human culture. 
In the Smo-Japancse war, too, Japan has des- 
troyed many universities, libraries, ancient 
palatial buildings and other monuments and 
innumerable objects of art of various kinds. 
Such destruction has taken place in the Spanish 
Civil w'ar, too. 

The havoc wrougjlit m War8.aw is indes- 
cribable. 

If objects of culture could be safeguarded 
and preserved even in tlio midst of war, most of 
the cultural lieritagc of humanity now destroyed 
duimg wartime could bo transmitted to posterity. 

The Mournful Plight of Warsaw 

UTio can have the heart to talk of the 
glories of war m the face of the condition to 
which the inhabit.'ints of villages and towns 
w reeked by the aggres'ors are reduced ? The 
citizens of Warsaw put up a most valiant fight 
m defence of their hearths and homes, and now 
the city IS a mass of ruins, the famished inhabi- 
tants are obliged to feed on dead dogs and are 
a prey to epidemics. Wc do not even know 
whether any lielp from outside can reach them. 

Such is a part of the darker side of modern 
civilization 

(/nexpeefed C/ndignified Comment 
and Langttage 

From before election to tlie Congress presi- 
dential chair for the second time, in spite of 
provocation Srijut Subhas Chandna Bo'c had 
been speaking nnd writing with becoming self- 
restraint and dignity. We were, therefore, sorry 
to notice the following paragraphs in an editorial 
article written by him in the latest issue of his 
Forward Itloc (November 25, 1039) on the 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the Congress attitude to the British 
Government : 
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The most signiGcant Mctence in the first Trsolotion 
is as follows The Working Committee will coniinne 
to explore all means of arriTing at an honourable fettle' 
ment, e^en though the British Goremment has banged 
the door in the face of the Congress," which when para* 
phrased should read "We shall continue to lick the feet 
of the British GoTcmment esen though we hare been 
kicked by them ” 

Tliis is not Politics as we understand it or as the 
modem world underMands it — but perhaps it is in accord- 
ance with Biblical or Vaishnavie traditions. Such a policy 
may appeal to one or to a few persons— but will it be 
acceptahte to the nation that is more interested in freedom, 
which is a hfe-and-deaih rfuestion, than in the whims of 
indiriduals ? It remains to be seen if the Indian people 
will repudiate a policy that demands that we should lick 
the feet that kick us. 

Difference of opinion ia only to be expected 
in all matters of preater or less importance. In 
expressing such difference one should rely on 
the statement of facta and arguments m order to 
convince the public that one is right. Indul- 
gence in undignified and abusive language leads 
to the weakening of the case of the writer or 
speaker who does so and in addition causes 
people to lose respect for him. 

The Constituent Assembly 

In writing about the Constituent Assembly 
which, according to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress Working Committee, ^ould draw up 
a constitution for India, it has been said that 
those communities which may desire to elect 
their representatives on it by separate electorates 
of their o'™ may do so. A step further and the 
communalists will be given tne right to their 
present weightage, excessive and separate fixed 
quota in the public services, and similar anti- 
democratic and anti-national concessions. 
Therefore, we ought to be told beforehand in 
respects the New Political Dispensation 
will differ from the present political dispensa- 
tion whirl) Jjd.i,9 }}ss recsirsd /reva BrahiSiV 
imperialists. Of course, the Indian word 
II "Swaraj ” and the English expression 
Absolute Independence " may be used to 
denote it. But will these high-sounding expres- 
sions stand for the real thing ? 

We are not opposed to the idea of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. But we desire that its 
results should not in any respect be anti-national 
and anti-democratic. 

It would be difficult to convene a Consti- 
tuent Assembly for a country with such a large 
population as India. Perhaps the primary 
electors, the adults, in case adult suffrage be 
adopted, will elect their representatives and 
these representatives "will elect the delegates to 
the Assembly. The adoption of adult suffra^ 


may meet the needs of those who want separate 
communal electorates. If the kind of indirect 
election to the Assembly which has been indi- 
cated above were adopted, that might make the 
Assembly a body of manageable proportions. 
Still, it would be too large a body to draft a 
constitution. A small committee would have 
to be appointed to draft it If the Congress 
plny..d the leading role in the Constituent 
Assembly business, that committee would 
entrust the drafting to Mahatma Gandhi. In 
that case, what would really happen would be 
that tlic Constituent Assemblj' would be asked 
to vote on the draft. 

Therefore much trouble and expense and 
fuss could bo avoided if a very small committee 
of experts belonging to different parties and 
communities who have studied the popular con- 
stitutions of various countries were entrusted 
even now with the drafting of the constitution. 
They could do it m consultation 'with Mahatmaji, 
or, as he is the dictator, under his direction. 
Wc think such a constitution may be as satis- 
taciory as can be expected in the present 
circumstances of India, though it will not com- 
pletely satisfy all parties and persons. 

ir^y Britishers Are In India 

According to British imperialists, one of the 
reasons why Britishers are m India to rule the 
countrj' IS that there are various divisions 
among the people of the country, that there 
are conflicting claims put forward by them, 
and Umt there are communal clashes and 
quarrels, and so on and so forth; and Britishers 
are here to hold the balance even and to act 
as reconcilers, mediators and adjudicators. 

The correctness of this plea being assumed 
but not admitted, it amounts to this that Britain 
will withdraw from India when the people have 
bfen imxfip^ jf nrtf. rrapplp-tply, at any j-ate io a 
far greater extent than at the time of the British 
occupation, when they will cease to put up 
separate claims and when there will not be 
communal clashes. But is it a fact that British 
rule has been deliberately trying to unify the 
peoples of India and that as a result the longer 
British rule lasts, the less does the British 
legislators feel it necessary to recognize divi- 
sions among the people, that the divisions 
recognized grow increasingly smaller in number, 
and fissiparous tendencies among the people 
grow less and less marked ? Let us look at 
the facts. The notion that different com- 
munities in India have different interests was 
started under official auspices in the^rst.,.^ 
decade of this century when Lord Miatd 
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Home 'Minister of the autonomous Govemment of Bengal, 
yesterday, -vihen it rri« after a rather long recess. The 
question was put hy Jfr. Sibnath Baneriee who wanted 
to know if a novel — “Natun Diner Alo”— (New Dav’s 
light) written by Mrs. Bimal Prativa Dehi had been 
proscribed by the Government. 

Hon Home hhnister admitted that it was under 
ban and replying to farther questwns put hjr Mr. 
Banerjee laid on table a list showing that from 1920-51 
there were under ban about 2319 books and from 1931-36 
the number of books under ban were 212. The Govem- 
ment, said the Home Minister further, were not prepared 
to make a general statement whether they propos^ W 
to withdraw the ban “but are ready to consider indmdail 
cases on their merita.” 

The proscription of more than 2,500 books 
in a province shows either that its government 
is not normal or that the condition of the mind 
of its people is not normal, or both. Whatever 
the fact may be, is it creditable to those who 
are in charge of its affairs ? 

“ India in Bondage " 

Apropos th® Home Minister’s statement 
about banned books that the Bengal Govern- 
ment “are ready to consider individual cases on 
their merits, ” we bring it to lus notice that when 
some time ago the Central Government were 
asked whether thej* would be pleased to mthdraw 
the ban on the late t>r J. T. Sunderland’s Ind:a 
in Bondage, the reply received was to the effect 
tlhat the book had been proscribed by the Ben- 
gal Government, to whom the question should 
be addressed. As the publisher of the book, 
Sj. Raraananda Chatterjee, is not a member of 
the Bengal Assembly and as no member thereof 
iiAS asked the aforesaid question, tve mention 
tile matter here — not in the expectation that it 
Will draw the attention of the Bengal Ministry 
and the ban on the book ^ill be withdrawn, but 
merely to make one or two remarks. 

Ctap h ihif. There ie set is the wiede itfwt 
jfridia in Bondage, or in any of its chapters, 
paragraphs or sentences, anything approaching 
the concentrated sedition (according to the 
Indian Tonal Code) contained in the Indepen- 
dence Diy declaration of the Indian ICationol 
Congress which is repeated cverj’ year in Januarj' 
from a tliou'and platforms and in hundreds of 
ncw|.pai>ers \\ithout let or hindrance Let any 
official or non-cfficia! who can, prove the falsity 
of till' rem.ark. 

kVhy then has the Independence Day 
declaration not been proscribed and JnAa m 
Bondage still remains proscribed ? 

■Ihe other remark is that of all works 
fndjo »n Bondage is the book which made out 
the strongest ca«e — an unanswerable ea«e — for 


Indian self-rule It is therefore a classical 
work 

If Sir N. N. Sircar, the late Law Member 
to the Govemment of India, who as Advocate- 
General of Bengal prosecuted Sj. Ramananda 
Chatterjee and got him convicted, were now 
asked whether the book should continue to 
remain proscribed ten years after the conidction 
of its publisher, we are quite sure his answer 
will be in the negative. 

British Ministry of Information 
on Magnetic Mines 

Losdon, Nov 27 

The Shnistiy of Information announces that measures 
to combat ibe Gorman lilagnetie Ktine campaign is well 

An appeal {or volunteers of two thousand men to man 
two hundj^ dii/lors and trawlers for minesweeplng has 
evoked a greater number than required The«e ships will 
become naval vessels classed as trawler reserve. It is 
recalled ihat towards the end of the Iasi war. the 
Atnecican barrage of magnetic mines extended over a 
great area between Norway and Brilam.— -Kea/er. 

The sooner these measures succeed in com- 
bating the menace of the magnetic mines the 
belter. 

British Premier on Britain's War 
Aims and Peace Aims 

On the 25th Nox'ember last Mr Chamber- 
lain dtielt on Britain’s war aims and peace aims 
in his broadcast speech 

Mr Chamberlstn thanked the Empire peoples for 
liieir support so freely and swiftly given and sat'd * 
“We vniered the war to defend freedom and e$tablj‘h 
peace, the two vital principles of our Elmpire and the 
Empire's unity today gave us moral as well as material 
strength to win them " — Rearer 

The Indian National Congress has asked 
the British Government if at the end of the 
war they will give India freedom. Th-at means 
ihat in the o! the Congress Ireedoss 

docs not at present exist in the part of the 
Empire known as India thing that docs not 
exist cannot require to be defeated. There- 
fore India has relieved Britain of the task of 
defending freedom in the largest part of 
the Empire. 
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tbcie was a full and constant flow of trade between the 
nations concerned and each country would have ihe 
right to choose her own form of internal government as 
long as it did not pursue an external policy injurious to 
Its neighbours and armaments would be gradually dropped 
as useless expense, except as far as needed for the pre- 
servation of internal law and order. This would take many 
years and some machinery would be needed capable of 
guiding the development of the new Europe in the right 
direction. He hoped that Germany, animated by a new 
spirit, might he among the nations which would parti- 
cipate in Its operations.” — /feuler. 

Th.e Indian National Congress has deured 
to know the peace aims of Britain. Without 
seeking to do so Britain’s Prime Minister has 
satisfied the desire of the Congress. The British 
peace aims as described by the Premier have 
nothing to do with any country outside Europe. 
They are strictly confined to Europe. 

Alleged Vindictive Policy of Congress 
Working Committee 

A long resolution or statement issued by 
the Working Committee of the All-India For- 
ward Bloc contains the following sentence* 

It has b«en reported by the members and supporter* 
of the Forward Bloc lo several provinces ibat the 
Congress Working Committee and its agents have been 
pursuing a vindictive policy against them 

After Citing instances from the Frontier 
Province— not the brilliant kidnappings—, 
Delhi and Bengal, the statement concludes. 

The above instances though by no meens exhaustive 
will suffice to demonstrate the attitude and policy oi the 
Congress Working Comtniitee and its agents vis-a-vis the 
Forward Bloc. This Committee apprehends ihsi tius 
attitude and policy will continue and therefore calls upon 
the members of the Bloc all over the country to put up 
with this persecuuon with calmness and fortitude, him 
in the belief that it enjoys the confidence of the masses 

It IS painful to note that while the members of the 
Congress Working Committee go on appealing for unity 
and di«cipline, they themselves pursue a policy which 
leads to disunity and disiupUon m the ranks of the 
Congress Though the whole world inchidiog India is 
now passing through an unprecedented crisis, the Con- 
gress Working Committee is still considering what dis 
ciplinary action should be laken in connection with the 
demon«lTatioTis held by the l.e{li*ts on the 9th July, l«t- 
—V. P. 

We are not in a position to pronounce any 
opinion on the allegations. 

Forward Bloc Wants Autonomous 
Baluchistan Province 

Dve Forward Bloc committee’s long reso- 
lution takes in Baluchistan al-o in lis wide 
sweep, though it is silent on the exploits of the 
Baluchi raiders in the Sindh vilhages. 

The Comtmtiee sends its cordial greetings to the 
'' people of Baluchistan and assure them of its whde- 


heaned sympathy and support m their heroic struggle for 
poLtical and social progress. In particular, the Com- 
niutee expresses its firm conviction that the people of 
Balachiatan are entitled lo the same political status as 
ibe rest of India. The Committee condemns the Covem- 
nieot of Baluchistan for the arrest of Khan Abdus SamaJ 
Khan. President of Anjuraan-e-Vatan and Editor Itiagld, 
a gallant worker in the cause of civil liberty and nationaf 
freedom It conveys its sympathy and support to him in 
the trials and tribulations that may be in store for bin 
and his comrades and hopes that despite such obstacles, 
the freedom movement m Baluchistan will go on with 
unabated vigour 

The population of the whole of Baluchistan 
is smaller than that of a large district in Madras, 
Bengal or U. P. Who will pay for the adminis- 
trative machinery required for an autonomous 
Baluchistan Province ? 

Status of the Orissa States 

Snjut Harekrishna Mahtab has sent us a 
criticism of the article on the Status of the 
Onssa States by Shri Ronendra Protap Singh 
Peo, pubhslicd m our last issue. It 'has to be 
held over for publication in the ne^t Janua^ 
issue owing to great pres«ure on our space in 
(he present number 
Herr Hitler's Sarcasm 

Herr Hitler is reported to have said sarcas- 
tically some time ago, “ If Britain started 
granting her own Empire full liberty by 
restoring the freedom of India, we should have 
bowed to her ” It is reported' that he has subse- 
quently amplified this sarcastic remark. It is 
true that the British Prime Minister and some 
other ^iimsters and the British Viceroy of India 
have repeatedly said that they were fighting 
for freedom and democracy, though the>’ have 
not yet made India free and established fully 
democratic institutions here, or declared definite- 
ly when exactly they w ould do so But those who 
Jive in glass houses ou^vt not to throw stones 
at others Herr Hitler, the destroyer of the 
liberty of his own people, of Austria, of 
Csechoslovakia and of Poland, should be the 
la«t person to attack another nation for not 
granting liberty to its subjects 

It is also (me that British imperialists max* 
gay to Herr Hitler in reply : “ Yes, if we were 
to grant liberty to India and withdraw from 
that country, it would be easy for you to invade 
and occupy it !” That might be a clever rctort- 
But British statesmen should remember that 
Bntain is responsible for the fact that India 
cannot defend herself against foreign invasion 
relying on her own unaided strength. 

But charge and counter-charge apart, it is 
A historical fact worthy of serious consideration 
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that Britain’s possession of India has made her 
wealUiy and powerful and has consequently 
arou«c(i the on\y of otilicr nations. British 
imperialism in India has been a standing 
example of what imperialism can do for an 
imperialist nation and has led other nations to 
take to the path of empire-building. It has 
thus been the direct or indirect cause of some 
wars undertaken by other nations. And Bntam 
hericlf has had to fight many a battle on land 
and sea and in the air with the direct or indirect 
object of keeping her hold on India. 

If there IS to be peace in the world, imperial- 
ism must go If imperialism is to go, the greatest 
imperial power in the world should give it up. 
The establishment of complete self-rule in India, 
which is Britain’s greatest imperial possession, 
would be an indubitable proof that she has 
Ceased \o woTship at the sVirine ol wnperiaVisro. 
Ceasing to do bo. she could with all her soul and 
all her power and resources fight the imperial- 
ism of odicr nations and be the greatest 
protaeoni-t and promoter of w orld-peace TIml 
would indeed be a most glorious role 

It must be admitted that Britain alone is 
not responsible for the fact tliat she lias not 
yet become onti-impenalisi. We Indians have 
not yet given her all the help she requires to 
become the greatest promoter of world-peace by 
ourselves doing our utmost to become free, self- 
lailing and independent. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Communal 
Decision 

In Ilarijan for November 4, 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi had written : 

“ Sir Samuel talks of the Gimmunal Award as a 
meritorious act of the British Coernment 1 am sorry 
he mentioned it.. ..I am unahle to regard it as a proud 
* British achieicfnent. . I say this apart from its ments, 
which do not bear close scrutiny But the Congress has 
loyally accepted it because 1 was parly to the request 
made to the late Mr hlacDonald to arbitrate." 

Subsequently Gandhiji has corrected him- 
self in Hanjan of the 18th November. He has 
said therein that it was not an award but a 
decision of the British Government, and that 
as it was not an award but a decision, there 
could be no question of my being party to it.” 
But as regards his assertion that the Congress 
Ihas loyally accepted it, he has not made any 
correction. The Congress has not accepted it 
in any open session, nor has the All-India Con- 
gress Coramittee or the Congress Working 
Committee done so. But the Congress has 
PR.4CTICALLY accepted it, the only dissentients 
in practice being the Congress Nationahsfc Party. 


'Hiey have all Along carried on agitation against 
it, which neither the Rightists nor the Leftists 
or the Font ard Bloc have done. 

Candhiji is for “an agreed revision of the 
decision, which has many glaring defects. ” 

‘‘Wliat I (Gandliiji) w.Il nut do is to make en appeal 
to the British Co\ernment to reiisc it over the heads of 
the parties affected It stands till the panics agree to 
purge il of Its absurdities " 

Which means that it is, in the language of 
Sir N. N Sircar, “ a tcmporaiy-pcrmanent 
arrangement ! " 

“ The Servant of India ” Disappears 

The Servant of India announced last month 
that owing to financial reasons it would not be 
published ant' longer It is great!}' to be regret- 
ti-d Its editorial notes and signed and unsigned 
wctvcles awd eoroe of vts. review?. gewetwUy 
Imre marks of careful study of the subjects 
dealt with therein The writers’ conclusions 
were m gcner.al courageously and impartially 
slated. These indicate qualities which are not 
jdcntiful like blackberries among us journalists 

One can only hope that, if in future the 
financial position of the Servants of India 
Society improves, its weekly organ, which was 
a credit to Indian again be 

published. 

“ The King Opens Parliamenf ” 

London. Nov 28 

The King’s speech at the first war session of Parlia- 
menl wss very shori and to the point ILs Ma;esiy deeJsr. 
ed. “The pfo<»cution of war commands ihe energies of 
all my subject*. My Dominions overseas are participating 
whole-heartedty atid with the most gratiFjing effectiveness 
Throughout the world my navies, together with ilie mer- 
chant navy and fishing fleets, ere keeping the highways 
of the sea free and open 

"1 am well a**ured that my armies and air forces 
at Home and in France and aU stations overseas will be 
equal to any efforts and sacrifices to which they may be 
called 

“Grate responsibilities rest upon PaiLament at this 
tune I am convinced that it will express the resolution 
of the nation on the measores to be submitted for the 
attainment of the purpose on which all our efforts are 
*ei Reurer. 

Tile absence of any reference to India will 
be appreciated in this countiy. 

Debate on the Address in the House 
of Commons 

London, Not. 28. 

In the House of Commons, speaking on the debate 
on the addre's, Mr. Attlee referred to hfr. Chamberlain’s 
broadcast and quoted bis reference to the aggressive 
bullying spirit which had to be defeated. That aggres* 
sive spirit, said Mr. Attlee, was not confined to Germany 
llieie have been aggressive wars before and ihere troaid 



POLAND AND THE WAR 

Bv C F. ANDREWS 


Tinsffi may still be lingering in many minds a 
serious doubt whether Poland’s own record, 
since she was made an independent nation of 
Europe by the Treaty of Versailles, has been 
•of such a character as to allow her now to 
•claim, in this hour of her desolation, the un- 
questioning moral sympathy of the whole 
cmliied world outside Germany afid Russia. 
"Her case is not so strong as that of Czecho- 
slovakia, — much less than that of Abyssinia 
or China. 

The artifical nature of Poland’s boundaries, 
after her war with Soviet Russia, in 1921, 
becomes clear even to a casual observer. The 
free city of Danzig, with its German population 
■still kept somehow within the Polish Customs 
Union ; the Corridor, predominantly Polish, 
Tjut separating the two sections of Prussia, East 
«nd West : tne large Jewish population, with 
4cute problems of its own : the white Russian 
And Ufaainian minorities spreading over her 
Eastern territory — these and other anomalies 
lave been oRen recognized. They have natu- 
rally served to raise questions about the 

f ermanence of new national boundaries which 
ave been shaped in such a manner. 

It is because I have felt these questions 
■personally and tried to answer them, that I am 
venturing now to write about them For it has 
become clear to me, on examination, that 
Poland’s claim to world sympathy is much 
•stronger than I had first imagined. Along with 
this, the further point has to be reckoned into 
the account, that it has become finally and 
"unalterably necessarj’ to stop once and for all 
.any further act of Nazi aggression, so that 
other nations might no longer be led astray by 
the false notion that violence, deceit and false- 
hood may be used •with impunity in national 
concerns; for that would be fatal m the end to 
all true human progress 

This does not mean that the German 
people, who have suffered so terribly in the 
past, must be pilloried once more, but rather 
that those who have so unscrupulously seized 
the power in Germany and abused it must be 
made to realize that such anti-social dealings 
cannot be passed over by any mere methods of 
appeasement ’ Their inequity has mounted up 
80-4 


too high and must topple over by its own 
weight 

II 

At the same time, it is also necessary to deal 
faithfully with those things wherein Poland has 
put herself in the wrong since she became a 
nation 

The first of these that has struck every one’s 
attention has been the haste with which she seized 
the portion of Czeeho-Slovakian territory that 
she claimed as her o^tj and thus added one 
more blow to that unfortunate Republic. This 
has been explained away by Mr W. J. Rose, in 
fais book on Poland, but it has left a bad im- 
pr^iOD In addition, there has been abundant 
evidence that Poland has continually failed to 
do justice to the minorities which are within 
her borders. Though she had known what it 
meant to be badly treated as a 'minority’ her- 
self in earlier days, she has by no means 
done all she could to lighten the burden of 
others. 

If, therefore, Poland has now been brought 
again into subjection and her territory over- 
run, does this meon that her old boundaries 
must be completely restored, even where there 
has been injustice done to others before ? 
vVhile the brutal aggression of Nazi Germany 
must be condemned by every thinking man, 
may there not be things done by Poland herself 
in the time of universal confusion after the late 
war that must be put right if the world is to be 
built up again on sounder lines ? Does not 
her failure to deal generously and wisely with 
large numbers of White Russians and Ukrai- 
nians, who have been loosely placed within her 
borders, make it impossible to call upon the 
whole world to defend those boundaries now to 
their full limit ? Should not a renewed Poland 
be satisfied with less, and be thankful if the 
Allies win it back ? After all, are not appen- 
dages of unwilling people a weakness rather 
than a strength 7 

Questions of this kind have disturbed me, 
and it has not been easy to find an answer. 
Yet I believe that Poland’s advance during the 
last twenty years, has been greater than most 
of us are aware of, and that her case is essen- 
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tmlly just. Wlmt follows will be nn attempt 
to prove tins. 


Ill 

I/Ct u-* take, first of nil, tlic question of the 
Frtc City of DanziR am! the ^rrhlor. TIi** 
racial issue here is clearly dividr<l. There ia 
something to ho said on both sides For if 
'Danx-g was full of German*, the Corridor was 
full of Poles. Germany couhl not have it both 
ways claiming both Dnnrig end the Corridor. 
A single-hearted desTc for peace could easily 
have led to a settlement of the racial difficulty if 
it stood by it'clf But every one knows, that it 
was tbc /orti^cation of Danzig, end the mflitory 
use of a strip of German territory, across the 
Corridor, that were the real points at issue, and 
if liicsc liad been extorted from Poland by threats 
in the same way that Austria, Czccho-Slovakia, 
and Mcmcl had been previously tlircatenc<l, then 
Poland, as an independent nation, would have 
boon crumpled up in exactly the same way that 
Czccho-Slovakia was dismembered The trick 
of summoning the responsible leaders into Hitler’s 
presence, and then brow-beating them into sur- 
render, under the threat of overwhelming de— 
tructlon, had been play«>d too often E%cry time 
that such a clumsy manceuvre was tried afresh, 
it became harder to employ it again. 

Competent observers, such as Mr Wilson 
Harris of the Spectator, nad very little doubt that 
the two questions of Danzig and the Corridor 
could have been decided without war If the 
threat of Nazi violence had been removed, war 
might still have been averted by ft compromise 
on both sides But it appears now, that from 
the moment when Herr Von Ribbentrop had 
secured a last moment pact witn Soviet Russia, 
Hitler had made up his mind to invade Poland, 
and thus end what he dared to call Poland’s 
' lunacy ’ How far any secret terms were in- 
cluded in the Soviet Pact itself is not yet clear, 
but a certain order of events seems to have been 
followed with clock-Iike precision. There was 
first of all a bungling attempt at camouflage 
which deceivd nobody. Then followed the effort 
of ilitlcr to exonerate himself from the blame of 
starting the war by casting it upon the Poles and 
the British. Nothing could be more damaging 
to Nazi Germany’s reputation for good faith than 
the conversations v/ith the British Amb-assador 
which the Blue Book records. They depict 
minutely and accurately the attempt at decep- 
tion made at the very time that the order was 
being given to the mohilised Nazi troops to invado 
Poland. No delay for negotiation was fllowTd. 
No ultimatum was given. No war was declared. 


In«tcml of Ibis, the German troops marched in,. 
from their cnrefully prepared po®itionfl, and 
Poland wns roon at their mercy. 

IV 

If the famous Kellogg Pact, which nil the 
nations eigneil ten years ago amid universal ro- 
jvicitiR menus nnything nt nil, then rurcly the 
UtiiUtl States of America, which rpon-'ored the • 
Pact, ought to take immediate cognisance of what 
has happcneil and net upon it- As was agrccfi 
at the time, the Bggrc“sor should be named, and 
there should be a gathering of tlio^e who signed 
the Pact and are not directly nl war, so that 
steps may be taken to outlaw the one who has 
coinmittcKl this net of lawless nggre«sion, not 
merely agnin*t the injured nation but against all 
mankind. 

If, however, it is argued that other breaches 
of the Pact have already been made, no lc«s 
Migrant than tins ol Germany, and yet nothing 
has been done, it should be pointed out that such 
a fact is all the more rca«on why a firm stand 
should be taken now For it is plain that if this 
IS not done, then this universal treaty of mankind 
on which such fair hopes were built, will fall into- 
the same abandonment of disrepute as the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Its solemn signature at 
Pans m 1028 will be recorded in human history 
as nothing but an empty ceremony. In that caso^ 

It mil never be revived. For if no solid appeal 
can be made now, after such nn act of aggression 
as the lawless invasion of Poland then no future 
claim of any despoiled and humiliated nation is 
likely to have much cITect 


With regard to the Polish treatment of the 
minorities within her borders much might be 
written We may discount at once the violent 
Nazi propaganda, wh’cb was carried on with such 
outrageous falsehood just before the invasion of 
Poland began. The spate of ‘ atrocity ’ stories, 
which were poured forth from the radio end the 
Press, were obviously manufactured for home 
consumption and merely worked up for the occa- 
sion, The very same method of lying propaganda 
had been tried before about Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Their disproof is self-evident to any 
reasonable man. In the first place, Hitler 
himself had stated not long ago that his rcla- 
ti^ with Poland were excellent. In the second 
place, fte very last th'ng that a minor power 
13 likely to do, when attacked bv a major 
power, IS to seek to precipitate war by giving 
a handle to the aggressor. Just the very- 
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•-opposite would happen. The utmost care would 
be taken to give no offence. 

Let us take a parallel instance to show 
the hypocrisy which underlay these Nazi 
tactics Out of all the nations of Europe it 
has been generally recognised by impartial 
-observers that the Czechs were the best in 
Europe, along with the Swiss, in givng demo- 
cratic rights and privileges to their minorities. 
"Yet the Nazis under Hitler declared that such 
atrocities were being earned out by the Czechs 
that they could not wait a day longer, but must 
at once march in and set things right by force. 
Yet these same Nazis were, all the while, 
treating with the utmost cruelty the Jewish 
minority nithm their omi border. 

Such methods of propaganda could deceive 
nobody outside Germany, and they were clear- 
ly intended for one purpose only, namely, to 
create a pretext for the use of violence in 
jeturn m order to gain their end 

One of the methods continually employed 
by the Nazis m every territory bordenng on 
■Germany, nhero Germans in small numbers 
were to be found was to send in sp'es and 
uaenfs provocateurs in order to stir up trouble. 
"The ‘Nazi method’ of provocation became well- 
knonn all over Europe, and only the low 
level of moral conduct, and the loss of freedom, 
■made these tactics endured The unpopularity 
of the Nazi regime has followed and it has 
become one of the worst instruments of oppres- 
sion that the world has ci'er seen The greatest 
tragedy of all is that the kindly people of 
■Germany have either been brutalised by it or 
■else forced to endure it 

VI 

The national minorities all over Centra? 
and East Europe are the despair of any 
liberal admimstration, because just across the 
border are those who are intent on fomenting 
mischief and at the same time each national 
unit spreads its own discontent. These prob- 
lems are acute in Poland, where three out of 
•every ten people are non-Polish by race. In 
the comparatively short time since Poland 
became once more a nation there has been 
• very great unrest and much persecution and 
suppression Yet though they may have been 
dissatisfied, it is doubtful if any of these mmo- 
ritics would definitely have wished to break 
anay of their own accord and belong to a 
neighbouring Power. 

The most difficult problem of all has been 
that of the Ukrainians who number over 
^,000,000 in Poland, out of a community of 


over 30,000.000 The remainder are in Soviet 
Russia. Whether these and the 2,000,000 White 
Russians, would prefer to be Sovietised is 
doubtful. One thing however is certain, they 
would prefer any form of Government rather 
than the Nazi regime. Their real desire has 
been to become a self-governing nation inde- 
pendent of other powers. Some day, perhaps, 
that autonomy may be theirs, but it can hardly 
be given them, as things are in Eastern Europe 
today, where power politics rule over every 
other interest. Probably the most oppressed 
of all the minorities m Poland were the Jews 

VII 

Let us turn for a moment to compare the 
Czechs and the Poles in their general demo- 
cratic outlook and their treatment of other 
people. Undoubtedly, as I have said, the 
Czechs stands out best. From the time of 
John Huss onward, the Czechs had won at a 
great cost their religious freedom, and this 
proved to be the true foundation of their 
subsequent national freedom More than any- 
thing else, it had given them the stability 
needed to build up a democracy upon a basis 
much firmer than that of aristocratic and 
Catholic Poland. Poland’s attention was being 
continually turned to external affairs; and 
during the last twenty years she has never 
known from one day to the other when she 
might be attacked She therefore delayed too 
long her infernal retorms. While both the 
Czechs and the Poles had their faults, the 
Czechs proved more stable in the way tliey 
conducted their affairs Masaryk was by far 
the greatest national leader thrown up by the 
European War Pilsudski, in Poland, cannot 
be compared with him in moral stature. 

^^[II 

Yet something more may be said, on the 
positive Bide, m favour of the Poles For they 
had g'fts which were to prove of immense 
value to the human race as a whole. 

The greatest of these was their love of Art, 
especially hlusic. Here they had a brilliant 
record ^ m spite of their long, subjection. It 
would be difficult to overestimate what they 
have already ach'cved. We, in India, are not 
likely at all to unden^alue such an inheritance, 
which selves to bind mankind together. 

Their own highly artistic and intellectual 
nature made them more eager than any other 
European people to understand the East. Our 
own Ind'a they loved most of all. Every one 
who came to Poland from India was sure to 
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receive a warm welcome. Many Polea have known both Poles and Germans. Both peoples' 
travelled to India in order to learn Indian are splendidly equipped w’ith intellectual powers,, 
culture. They would pay pilgrimages to Segaon but ot a different order. If freedom were a uni- 
and Santiniketan in order to visit Gandhi and vcrsal heritage, these qualities of each people; 
Tagore. I have met them there and admired might be used for the good of the whole human 
their artistic gifts. At Warsaw, there was an race. But instead of this we are being driven- 
institute of Oriental studies supported by the more and more by an ineluctable force towards 
Poles. Indian Art and Literature and Alusic the last crime of mutual destruction. Yet it has 
were taught there by competent persons. All often been said with exact truth, that those who 
this has now been destroyed by a holocaust of are determined to drive others into the ditch fall 
incendiary bombs. It can never be restored into it themselves. 

under Nazi rule ! England herself should be the last to point' 

Only this year, I had been asked, along the finger of scorn at other nations; becau«e she 
with (fthers to contribute to the Special ‘Indian praclis^ for centuries this form of vandalism. 
Number’ of the most popular magazine in on Ireland and sought to destroy Eire’s unique* 
Poland whieh was to be entirely devoted to literary and artistic heritage and enslave hcr- 
Indian ’ culture The subject on which 1 was peolpe. No Englishman can read the true his- 
asked specially to write included in its scope tory of Ireland without a sense of burning shame, 
the ‘ Ancient Syrian Church in Travancore ’ So Here, also, in India, cruel attempts have beern 
varied and wide was the field they wished to made in the past to crush Indian aspirations. 
cover 1 It was an immense happiness to me to Tlicsc, too, have borne the same vandal charac- 


contribute that article and I was warmly ter of brute force, and have shocked the world, 
tlianked for doing so. But, as far as I know, this General Dyer at Amritsar, and the ‘ Black and. 


thanked for doing so. out, lar as ^ aiiO", . 

Indian Special Number was never published Tans' m Ireland, have singular marks of likc- 

The War brought ruin there also as well as m ness „ 

other ways If I remember rightly, the Indian France, again, suffered morally, after the* 
Number’ was to have been brought out in noble outburst of the French Revolution, owing: 
Sentember* but in September, Warsaw has been to the moral decadence introduced by the so- 
Isft a smouldering heap of ruins, with all its called ‘gloiy’ of Empire This was one of the 


beautiful Cathedrals and Churches bombed into fatal legacies left over to posterity after the era. 


mutilated fragments and laid level with th( of Napoleon Its effect can still bo traced in. 
- • French ' colonial ’ rule 


that at Tokyo in 1924, or in Dihar ten years later, marck, and other men of 'blood and iron,’ the* 
tViP trade misery of the human suffering involved Nazis have now set themselves to pursue the 
drives men almost to despair Such destructive same degenerate course. They took Italy, in- 
■ forces of Nature seem to us cruel beyond words its unscrupulous use of falsehood and violence, 
■Rnt when human hands create the ruin, with as their own bad example; and they have gone 
^^lor^pntsdevisedby theh«manbrain,thcshecr far further in the use of the same weapons, 
devilrv of it all pierces us even deqier In the Whether Soviet Russia, under its Dictator, will 
° destruction of Warsaw, one of the mo*=t employ these means of imperial conquest, who 

meemus Rifts of humanity, which might have can say ? 

enabled the East and the West to draw near It would almost seem ns though the human, 
tocether in mutual understanding, has now been race, ns a w'hole, would never learn the one 
nnnihilated. For these Poles were the one supremely simple, but yet most difficult of all' 
vccple in Eastern Europe uho had a genuine and lesions, namely, that evil can never be overcome 
JnsJincfit’c svmpathsj sntk what was highest tn by c'dl, but only by good. Gautama, the Buddha, 
the culture of Ind a and the East Their progress taught it 2,500 years ago Jesus Christ repeated 
in understanding, during the last twenty years the same precept by His own example with mar- 
eince Poland again became a nation, had been tcIIous, life-giving power But the tempting 
very rapid. Now all this has perished in the short-cut, wherein quick results are sought by 
final catastrophe of War. violent and unjust means, has continually nttract- 

ed mankind; and nations have succumbed to the- 
temptation. " All these things will I give Thee,"* 
Each country appears to have iU own pecu- says the Tempter, " if thou wilt fall down and 
liar contribution to offer to the human race worshipme." Tlic voice of Evil wins, and man- 
That is why freedom is so precious. 1 have kind becomes once more enslaved. 
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Yet how tawdry are the antics of these dic- 
tators, who strut across the stage for a brief 
moment! From Alexander and Ctesar to Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane; from Frederick of 
Prussia and Napoleon to Hitler and Mussolim, 
how short-lived is their sway, compared with 
those who have built up the human mind on the 
foundations of righteousness and truth! 

Can the brute in man, we ask, ever be 
tamed ? Can Non-violence succeed when the 
mass hysteria is at its worst ( Do w'hole nations 
go mad, as well as individuals ? Have we yet 
found the means of driving out the unclean 
spirit within us. 

These, after all, are the final tests Thej' 
go down far deeper into life itself than all those 
‘ systems ’ whereby men seek to build up human 
society afresh. For, in the end, it is the Spirit 
that fashions the Body, rather than the Body 
that frames the Spirit. As Edmund Spenser has 
told us, 

“ For o! the Soul, the Body Form doth uke • 

For Soul IS Form, end doth the Body qjeke ” 


To use the simpler language of Scripture^ 
which expresses the same truth, — “ The King- 
dom of God IS within you ”. 

Down all the centuries of her subjection anti, 
oppression, there was m Poland that iramortal 
Spirit, which kept the greatest of her children 
in tune with the joys and sorrows of all man- 
kind. It produced music and literature that can 
never perish. Now’ for a time, yet once againy 
she has been partitioned and divided into frag- 
ments Yet m the end, with all her faults puri- 
fied, she may rise with renewed strength and 
prove a blessing to the world. In the words of 
one of her own poets she has realised that just as 
Christ was done to death and rose again, so may 
this suffenng nation rise. He has nobly given 
to his own countrj’ these prophetic words • 

llaiJ, 0 (Jhrist. Thou Lord of iuwj, 

Poland in Tby fooisiepa treading. 

Lake Thre sulTorf, at Tby bidding; 

Like Tho«. too. tball me again. 


EMERSON AND JAMES FREESUN CLARKE 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


A FRIEND from the early years of Emerson’s 
ininiatiy to the end of bis b/e was James Free- 
man Clarke, who was himself a prominent 
Unitarian minister and writer on religious sub- 
jects. During Dr. Clarke's long career in Boston, 
he and Emerson were associated in various com- 
mon projects, various social and inteHeclual 
movements. Both were interested in the Trans- 
cendental movement and in Brook Farm and 
both wrote for the Dial. Both were members 
of the Saturday Club; bath were active in the 
anti-sJai'eiy cause and other rclorms of the 
time. 

In A lecture delivered by Dr. Clarke in 
on “ The Religious PhilosopJiy of Ralph 
"Waldo Emerson,” we pet an interesting glimpse 
of tbe'imprcssion nia<fe upon him (as well a« 
on the community) by the early utterances of 
Emerson, — lib Phi Beta Kappa and Divinity 
School addrc'-'cs and his course of lectures, in 
Ma-Kinic Hall, Boston, in 183G Said Dr. 
Clarke; “The majority of (he sen-iWe. practi- 
cal community regarded him ns mystical, as 
craiy or affected, as an imitator of Cathde, as 
revolulionar}-, as a fool, as one who did not 


himself know what be meant. A small but 
determined minority, chiefl>’ comjioscd of 
voung men and women, admired him and 
believed in bim, took him for their guide, teacher 
and master I, and most of my friends, be- 
longed to this class Without accepting all his 
opinions, or indeed knowing what they were, we 
felt that he did us more good tlmn any other 
writer or speaker among us, and chiefly in two 
ways, — first, by encouraging self-reliance, and, 
secondly, by encouraging God-reliance.” Though 
tlic theological vicns expressed b}’ "Emerson at 
this time were more radical than Clarke could 
whollj' accept, yet he felt the mental and 
spiritual stimulslion in them, he ndmirixl 
Emerson’s sincerity and courage and was 
moied In* his deeply religious spirit 

James Freeman Clarke was bom in Bo«toc 
and, hkc Emerson, recci%ed his University 
education at Ilaivard, but he wss seven years 
younger than Emerson After gradunticn he 
Went to !x)ujsviIJe. Kentucky, in the then ‘Tar* 
We-t,” and labored there five year* a» min'^fer 
of a newly formed Unitarian church. Then he 
returned to Boston, where he built up a strongr 
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society (the ChurcK of the Disciples) of which 
he was the pastor until his death in 18S4. 

^Vhile he was in Louisville, Clarke, in 
addifon to his ministerial duties, published a 
small but vigorous and forward-looking month- 
ly magazine. At this time the first of Emerson’b 
poems were beginning to be circulated in 
manuscript among his friends and came under 
the obscr\ation of Clarke. Realizing their high 
quality, he sought and obtained permission to 
put them into his magazine for the benefit of 
his readers. Thus, through James Freeman 
Clarke, Emerson’s poetrj' was started on its 
world-wide circulation. 

One of the directions in which Emerson and 
Clarke found much in common was the deep 
interest of both m the literature and philo- 
sophy of the Orient. Many of Emerson’s poems 
icflcct this interest and throughout his prose 
writings there arc allusions to the eminent reli- 
gious teachers and the sacred iiUrature of 
Persia, Arabia, China and India Tlie same 
interest in the Orient appears in the studies 
-and writings of James Freeman Clarke on com- 
parative religion, particularly in his well- 
known volume, “Ten Great Religions’’,—.! 
book which has done an important work m 
furnishing American readers with mtelligcu 
.and trustworthy information regarding the 
sacred books and great historic robgiona out- 
side our own The mows of the two men 
.regarding the various religions of mankind arc 
not always the same, but the spirit of r..^c^ence 
and appreciation with which all are stud’ed is 
similar in both 

In view of the intellectual sjnnpathy 
evicting between Emerson and Clarke, it is not 
surprising that, afU'r the death of Mai^aret 
Fuller, the two co-operated (with the assistance 
of William H. Chanmng) in preparing and 
publishing a memoir of her 

No difference of opinion between these two 
fnends ever caused a rift in their friendsh'p 
While some of the other ministers associated 
with Emerson were antagonized by his advanc- 
ed views, Erccman Clarke nc^ er wavered in his 
admiration of him In a fine article on 
Emerson published soon after bis death, Dr 
Clarke thus portrays his great friend: 

“ Emerson, the strong soul, the tenner soul, 
has gone on his way. lie will always fill a 
niche in the Universal Church, as a New Eng- 
'land prophet. He had the purity of the New 


England air in liis moral nature, a touch of the 
shrewd Yankee wit in his spcecli, and the long 
inheritance of ancestral faith incarnate in his 
blood and brain. To this were added qualities 
which were derived from some far-off realm of 
human life, — an Oriental cast of thought, a 
touch of medieval mysticism, and a vocabulary 
derived from books unknown' to our New Eng- 
land literature. No commonplaces of language 
arc to be found in lu« wr’fing*; and tlioueh he 
read the older writers, he does not imitate 
them. He also, like the humble-bee, has brought 
contribution's from remote field®, and enriched 
our language with a new and picturc-que speech 
all his own.” 

James Freeman Clarke spoke the last words 
of appreciation and affection at Emerson’s 
funeral in 1682 Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
Life of Emerson, thus comments: “ The 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke delivered the 
closing address There was hardly a living 
person more competent to speak or write of 
Emerson than this high-minded and brave- 
soulod man, who did not wait until he was 
famous to be his admirer and champion.” 

Dr Ckirkc spoke in part as follows: 

“ The saying of the Liturgy’ is true and 
w^M^, that ‘ in the midst of life we are in death’. 
But it is still more true that m the midst of 
death we are m life. We do not ever believe eo 
much in immortality as when wc look on such 
a dear and noble face as this which lies before 
us, now so still, which a few hours ago was 
radiant wiUi thought and love. ' He is not here; 
ho IS risen *. That power which we knew, — 
that soaring intelligence, that soul of fire, that 
ever-advancing spirit , — that cannot have been 
suddenly annihilated with the decay of these 
earthly organs. God does not trifle with his 
creatures by bringing to nothing the ripe fruit 
of the ages, by the lesion of a cerebral cell, or 
some bodily tissue. Such was his own faith as 
expressed in his own great words: — 

* Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
Wliat ramlrows teach and sunsets show 7 
Verdict which accumulates 
I'rom lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 
Saying. What is e.\cellcnt, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts arc dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.’ ” 



THE NEWSPAPER IN ASIERICA AND ABROAD 

Bv Dr SUDHINDRA BOSE 


I 

There are a number of States (Provitjces) in 
these United States of America where courts 
cannot require a newspaper man to reveal a 
news source or any confidential conversabon 
to him in the course of his work. The reason 
is that newspapers are in on exceptional position 
and affected by a public interest — as is recog- 
nized by the American Constitution itself in 
its guarantee of " freedom of the press. ” 

The American public supports this every 
day. The reporter is given a pass to go inside 
fire lines when a big blaze is on, is admitted on 
ocean hners at Quarantine, is received twice a 
week by the President of the United States, 
has a front seat at crowded murder trials, is a 
witness at executions notwithstanding that New 
York law strictly limits the number present to 
a maximum of about twenty-eight. 

Hundreds of such privileges are granted 
not because journalists are all fine fellows, but 
as a necessary assistance to their work of keep- 
the public informed The principle is 
fundamental, regardless of whether all papers 
justify the consideration. The press is e.-sen- 
tial to sound government The press has its 
owm unique function — to collect and disseminate 
infonnation. 

Protection for the sources of news is simply 
another aid to the proper functioning of the 
press, and a necessary one. To remain unawed 
by authority, to expose the arrogance and the 
vulgarities of privilege, to attack usurpabon, to 
assert and defend the common rights of man — 
surelj* that is an invaluable ser%‘ice to a nation. 

The American opinion regards the press as 
fundamentally and primarily a public service, 
per cent. In a democracy the press is the 
No. 1 public utility It happens to bo a peculiar 
kind of public utility, in that it cannot be owned 
or controlled by government without loss of its 
indispensable soci'il value. It is a pniatcly 
ow-ned public utility The soundness of its 
functioninc must rc<t on the vi«irn of tho«e in 
command of it. The important problems of the 
American press arc problems of capitalism and 
democracy. 

It is true the press at tiroes has Ijcen too 
®Riug, too self-complacent. It has been often 


subjected to tremendous barrages of bitter- 
criticism, to pressures and counter-pressures. 
And these things do not in tlicir nio«t important 
aspects, atwax's come from mercenary interests. 
They come from people and groups and classes 
that are convinced they know what is right and 
true and fair, and who want their convictions 
made into principles to guide and color the 
factual presentation of news to the whole people. 

A big metropolitan daily, by reason of the 
fact that it selves many thousands of people 
of \arying pofitical leanings, varying degrees 
of conservatism or liberalism, and all sorts of 
other varieties, has to adhere to what it consi- 
ders the principle of news fairness. There are 
some deplorable, though few, conspicuous 
exceptions. But on the whole the proprietors 
of most American papers are trustees of a great 
power on behalf of a free people — a people that 
is determined to continue to govern itself and 
thst must be honestly informed if it is going to 
make that determinabon count. The good such 
papers can do is invaluable; but the harm they 
c.an do is incalculable, also. 

Happily, the American press is by far the 
best in the world. There is no newspaper any- 
where on the globe which, from the angle of 
news and feature articles, compares with the 
A’cw Fork Times, New York Herald-Tribune, 
or the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

The ^[anchcster Guardian is still the out- 
standing newspaper of the United Kingdom. 
But It IS no better than half a dozen or more 
American newspapers such as the Springfield 
Republican, the Saint Louis Post Dispatch, the 
Kansas City Stcr, the Empona Gazette, and the 
Des Momes Register. For the quality and fair- 
ness of their comments on news, they are the 
equal of the best that England has to offer. 

Much has been said about the tendenej* of 
American newspapers to publish crime news. 

If Am-ricans were all angels, there would of 
course be no eriroes to report. But crimes are 
commuted, and a newspaper that claims to 
be a record of the life of the community cannot 
fail to take note of it. 

Moreover, sin is news. As a parson of my 
acquaintance once pul it, good living is the 
pcctcd thing and takes place with an 
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ing regularity — it does not get an inch in the 


clergyman is news — just as a railway accident 
is news. Why ? Because such things are ex- 
■ceptionnl, a departure from the ordinary. No 
editor would think of giving even a paragiaph 
-to a railway journey without an accident.^ 
Suppose it were not so. Suppose crimes 
were the usual thing and honesty the excep- 
■tion. Then if anybody did a good deed, the 
reporters would rush to the scene to wntc up 
-the story. (In American journalism, all arti- 
cles arc called "stories”). Wc should have 
■such headlines in scare type: 

“Great Sensation ! Wild ExcHement 1 The 
Honesty of the President of the Uniled Slates 
Uncovered at Last. Whole Nation Shocked I 

“Startling Revelations in New York ! An 
Affectionate Mother Discovered by Accident. 
■Report Unfortunately Confirmed ” 

“Strange News from Washington 1 A W'ell- 
Icnown Business House P.-iys All Its Debts t An 
Jnvestigation Demanded.” 

“Odd Happenings in California. Old Married 
Couple Live Happily Together I Most Extraordi- 
tnary I Unheard of In this Region." 

Yet if we actually read such flaming 
headlines, we should think the editor had gone 
^fp hPRd. Honesty, decency ond fairness, I 


off his head. Honesty, decency and . 

am inclined to believe, ore the rule. Crimea 
is news, and from this viewpoint, “ good ’ 
news !” 

II 


The primary duty of a newspaper to 
collect and publish information for the benefit 
of its readers. Therefore a newspaper chro- 
nicles experiences of all sorts, seeks to mter- 
nret the meaning of events and act* as a daily 
chart of our life. Tlie complete file of any 
newspaper in the United States is a chronolo- 
cical history of tlie community in which it 
is published, ond the better the newspaper the 
more complete the history. It is not without 
significance that the ^cwJ cr^^Ttmes has 
leecnd on its masthead: “ All the News That* 
Tit to Print.” Newspaper is human history 
still on the march. 

I get a flock of newspapers from India every 
week. They tell me little or nothing of what is 


piffles about Rajas and Maharajas, s^c titled 
nonentities, or even some scrabby little Pr^ncial 
Governors, but they gn-c no picture of the life 
of the country. There is practically no news 


outside of politics. To be sure, the columns are 
nearly choked with editorials and essays, but 
they cannot be substitute for news. 

I am aware of the progress made by some 
of the Indian newspapers in recent years, parti- 
cularly The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The 
Bombay Chronicle, and The Hindu (Madras). 
They have shown some advance in the collec- 
tion and preparation of news, but not much. 
This job is still regarded as among the minor 
chores of the newspaper office. 

In India the first page of a newspaper is 
usually given to printing a desert of miscella- 
neous advertisements. In America the first page 
IS tlie most important page, and the typical 
American newspaper has its most important 
foreign and domestic news on this page, with 
that of first importance on the right-hand 
column Then, too, across the top of the front 
page is a “streamer” in large letters giving 
the reader m a flash the newspaper’s idea of' 
the most interesting or most significant news 
of the world Tlie streamer, or the banner head- 
line, IS an nccustorocd feature of the first page 
make-up 

A word about the make-up. On every big 
newspaper m the United States is a man, some- 
times called the make-up man, who is 
lespoQsible for tlic front page of the paper. 
He weighs the value of the available nows ond 
decides the prominence it shall be given 

To his desk comes information about local 
happenings “ covered " by the city staff. He 
knows what all the various editors have on, 
hand or in prospect, he follows closely the 
material from telegraph and cable desks — 
until finally he has a complete picture of the 
news supply for the day. 

From this large grist he chooses the one 
Item that tops the rest and specifics for it the 
first position in display on the front page After 
tliat he disposes of the venous other “stories” 
in lesser prominence, according to their news 
value 

The way the make-up man handles the. 
news and his choice of front page material vary* 
endlessly with personal judgment, policy, time, 
expediency and competition But he will in- 
vanably select what he considers the most 
important news for prominent position on page 
1, rclc^te lesser items to an inside position or 
bury the most obscure ones on page 21 Thus 
IS shaped an average first page of almost any 
important daily ncwsp.apcr in the United States. 

editorials are usually on one of the 
middle pages, followed by sports news and 
classified advertising Other features of the 
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modern paper are: obituarj* notices, dramatie 
criticism, book reviews, news of commerce and 
finance, and sometimes a woman’s page. Pecu- 
liar to the American newspaper is the satirical 
comment on current events of the newspaper 
Columnist. A few years ago the deceased 
Fomard (Calcutta) had a Cohimnut who 
pubhslicd a column under tlic head, “ Kings and 
Cabbages. ” It was always readable 

III 

If one makes a comparative study 
of European newspapers he finds that their 
bc«t journalism, though good, is no better than 
the American best and their worst, worse than 
the .\mcrican. 

Take the French press. Though free, it 
is notoriously corrupt and venal. Judging by 
recent disclosures, it appears one can buy almost 
any French editor or newspaper owner for cash. 
The French government, under Us new 
emergency powers, has arrested several promi- 
nent French journalists working on reactionary 
papers for being cmjiloj’ed by the Gest.apo 
(German spy system). The French reporter® 
would bo flattered by the name of “grafter” 
(a fanev name for swindler). Tiic o.'ccoption 
you could count on your fingers 

One of the reasons for this is that French 
newspapers, with still fewer exceptions, arc 
starving sheets which never aspire to make 
expenses. Their managements pay starvation 
salaries and expect writers, as a matter of 
course, to hustle a living wage on the side by 
‘ shakedowns”. 

Tliis practice has become so standardized 
in the Republic that the rank and file French 
newspaper reader, when he scans in the paper 
an account of the virtues of a new pnma ilonna 
in a play, can guess accurately within a few 
francs per adjective just how much money the 
write-up h.os cost her sponsors. This is equal- 
ly true m the field of book-rev icws and iwlitics. 
^Most countries wliicli maintain diplomatic 
relations with France support both a newspaper 
and an embassy in Paris as a part of the routine 
rosts of doing business. Five Ic jaurnalisle f 
I tfc le franc I 

There are economic reasons for all this. 
Display advertising is almost non-existent in 
French newspapers and is limited to small 
schedules of depilatorj' copy and plugs for pills 
which fraudulently jiromise, at the age of seventy 
or oighty, a magnificent resurgence of the vital 
powers 1 

Englishmen liavc a VQrj' low opinion of 
American newspapers ; but what do the 

81—5 


Americans think of tJie English products ? To 
an American, used to the presentation of news 
On the basis of interesting and exciting values, 
the Engli«h papers are dull reading. With the 
exception of about three papers, which have 
adopted Amencan mctliods m a half-hearted 
waj’, the London papers seem to treat news in 
an incidental manner, placing it far back in the 
paper, subordinating it to music, book®, dnma, 
slock markets, or some pet rrU'.adc The Daily 
Express is the only morning paper tliat presents 
a front page of news 

Tlic English newspapers as a whole are 
not free from careless and incompetent icport- 
ing, and sticky wTitmg. It is a common practice 
in the English press to prmt news stories m 
winch names of the persons concerned aie 
omitted, often when a n.ame is given, "the 
first n*amo is overlooked. Critical reviews of 
artists arc published without a sigle mention of 
the names of the artists English icporters 
constantly ignore the rule of who, what, when 
and where m their stories. 

As far as Indian news is concerned, tlio 
English newspapers arc purveyors of misinfor- 
mation. they arc disseminators of half-truths 
and untruth® With the negligible exception of 
The Tl’orkcr, there is no honest paper in Eng- 
land that a self-respecting Indian can depend 
upon The Indian news items and the editon.'il 
comments on them, in Fleet Street sheets, arc 
stupid and sillj’ and dishonest India can 
expect no fairness at the hand of the god- 
fonshaken ponny-a-lmer or inkstaincd wretdi 
of Fleet Street 

To Aineric.an newspaper men, the English 
popular press is without ethics or consncnco. 
U carries adv ertijements for fake cures, 
riiouiuatism, diabetes and other scourages. 
Hundreds of thou®.ands of poor devils arc 
swindled and victimized. Patent medicine 
fakers were kicked out of the majority of the 
United States papers a quarter of a century’ ago, 
but the 3 ’ still flourish m English papers 
tuxuriantty. 

Most Englislimcti profess disgust at the 
“vulgantj'” of the .\nicncan pres®. Yet it is 
noticeable that the English papers which liave 
tho lar^'t circulation arc precisely those which 
have attempted to imitate the gaudiest 
features of American journalism. 

The privilege of printing sheer filth was 
abolished bj’ the London government a few years 
ago in Ihe interest® of moral hj'gicne; but has 
tho public taste for smut disappeared ? 1 

doubt it. The eminent Amcric.aii journalist 
Westbrook Pegler, who has seen active news- 
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paper service on both eidee ol the Atlantic, iSt" 

^“NolwitlistandinB the eeverity of the Enghsh liM YacToriee*^^ These'^anCEed'^nctVspaporB 

rV n'fsX 

Mmoleiion and would be much yellowcf if they dared. American standard. , , 

It has not been many years since the Elnglish press -was Qf there arc many fauUs in toe 

petntttted to puhh.h .oth.itie '"“““t ,S"E5 Amcricim press. Most of them are the faults 

divorce trials, and did so with of the American democratic-copitalist society. 

^ tS . “ h "o.’“ "r So long as human beings have opinions, they 

" ’'>11 o»pn»s «>™ i» “ >io'»“"“'y h»‘i “'‘o” ‘•■'y 

^ . fu., J • *!,-♦ « frnrwl Ths-wa. will be biased opinions. Newspapers are run 

Lord NorthdiR a p ® jj by human beings, whether in democratic 

paper article should contain ei America, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany or Corn- 

three subjects-sex, the Aag “d mnigCT « Germany and 

still in the mam the guiding line of g Russia the same people who control newspapers 

yellow press. , , . .. run the government, and the only iiews- 

It is not necessary to “^C" opinion one reads is the governments’, 

press of the slave countries ^Lre the For the dictators have suppressed the freedom 

their breasts and edit the papeM There he ^.^oic 

newspaper, absolutely controlled by European kettle will explode, and Uie debns 

ment. has become a iT^Germany will Lry the despoU who bend the neck and 

For proof of this statement, look at Oemany of man. Some day the kettle 

In every German will burst and blast the tyrants. The voice of 

radio receiving sot long high freedom cannot be squelched permanently, in 

Each mornins at an ear y Europe or Asia. The free spirit of human 

government ofiicml ° of Germany beings, Oriental or Occidental, is bound to assert 

orders of the day to the pr«s itself against thraldom. 

This or that government official is to make a b 

speech, but newspapers must omit from tlieir 

^°iTbc ‘^Sl^right^^fS^government officSs to The news-collecting, writing, editing, print- 
certain remarks from the public platform mg, distribution, and financial manarament are 
t} U however all wrong for the German news- a gigantic, elaborately organised industry. It 
it IS, iiowe , remarks. The cannot be run on chanty. Modem newspapers 

nrrfPM who Shall say what and when arc supported mainly by their advertising, 
dictator 0 ^ faction of 

“i re S nbw £ orders wtl.ont back talk the cost of producUon. , . 

Nfli does Uie gov’crnment control of the In America, at least, advertising is the 
^'°nd there Every newspaper office m most important source of a newspaper s revenue, 
r^rm-inv even in normal times, is subject to That is perhaps the primary reason why the 
uermi esoionace. The German American press is the best in the world and 

a consta tapped every telephone line able to maintain skilled journalists at every 

e\^rv telegraph wire in every newspaper important nerve center of world news. To what 
in Germany ‘ The secret police is in cons- extent the editorial policy of a paper is affected 
tant touch with 'everything that comes in or by the interests of its advertisers has been o' 
nut of e^ery office in the land. subject of raucli discussion. American journal- 

a message is received or sent that docs islic ethics preclude the colouring of the news 
r,nt fit in e-xactly with the government policies, columns, cither by the political bias of the 
•n n verv few moiTicnU after that message has proprietor or by the interests of the advertisers, 
been sent or received the sender or recover Yet I have heard it argued that advertisers 
nr lioth may be carted away to a German jail wield a great and sinister power over the 
or German concentration camp not to be heard American press. They could and they occa- 
from for many long months. And it has mme- sionally do, but not often. Furthermore, roost 
times happened that the ofiender has even faced American advertisers are schooled in the 
firine squads and been dumped into a grave. American theory that a newspaper’s value to 
Criticism of government is abolished, conscience them is its reader’s trust in its news impartiali* 
proscribed. advertisers come in to bang their fist® 
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on the business manager’s desk much less fre- 
quently Ilian one would darkly suspect. 

Then, too, I may exaggerate the intelligence 
of American readers, but it seems to me that 
nowadays they are inclined to put a mental 
resistance against propaganda and colored news, 
and thus keep a close watch on ncwsp.apers. 
The effect of such a watch is felt inevitably by 
the circulation department. A public press 
cannot long suiwivc without public support. 
A paper that loses money gives up the ghost, 
soon or late. It may not be generally laiown 
in India that the mortality rate among American 
newspapers is liigh. Nearly eighty of them 
have folded up or merged with others within 
the past twelve months. The strongest and 
most successful papers are those which enjoy 
public trust. 

Perhaps the ideal of the American journa- 
list is nowhere better stated than in the 


“Journalist’s Creed” formulated by the first 
Dean of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Bfissouri. I quote it here in full without 
any apology ; 

“J believe the journalism which succeeds 
best — and best deserves success — fears God and 
honors man ; is stoutly independent, unmoved by 
pride of opinion or greed of power, constructive, 
tolerant but never careless, selbcontrolled, patient, 
always unafraid ; is quickly indignant at injustice; 
is unswayed by the appeal of privilege or the 
clamour of the mob; seeks to give every man a 
chance, and as far as fawand honest wage and the 
recognition of human brotherhood can make 
it so, an equal chance ; is profoundly patriotic 
white sincerely promoting international goodwill, 
and cementing world comradeship ; is a journa- 
lism of humanity, of and for today’s world.” 


THE SINGING PEOPLE OF SUILA HILLS 
By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


T»e common, anciest vocation of agriculture Js 
^ar to the eons and daughters of the Himalayas. 
Their manners seem to be unchanging. Their 
songs and dances are their own Iheir festi- 
vals are their own. All of them seem to be 
cast in the same mould. Their smiles and tears, 
hopes and dreams, their traditions are all quite 
similar. With hearts like the moist, hungry 
soil, waiting upturned for seeds, they look 
towards nature and celebrate it in their songs. 
Theirs is a society' in which a truly popular 
poetrj’ appears, in the language of Rof Child, 
for they "are not divided by political o^ni- 
. nations and book-culture into marked distinct 
classes ”, and “ consequently there is such 
community of ideas and feelings that the whole 
people form one individual.” 

Thousands of folk-songs, current among 
the hill-people, are the spontaneous expres- 
sions of the people’s national genius. 

The bulk of the songs are la\"e-songs. The 
snare of love is always at work; and the Jong 
range of the hill-people’s love-poetry is not 
necessarily based on wedded love. Marriage 
may or may not prove to be a serious, Hfe- 
iimg tie between man and woman. Cases of 
elopement are not rare. Tradition has tau^t 


the husband to take a case of this nature rather 
lightly; he only cares to charge the full bride- 
price, which he had paid to the girl’s father, 
from the rival lover with the help of the court. 

One can have more than one wife. The 
rich peasant would like to have two, or even 
three wives, for they help him to get a better 
crop. In spite of continuous elopements, rela- 
tionships betrseea man and woman do not miss 
the norma! charm. The hiU-woman, in the 
long nm, proves to be a helpful wife and wise 
motiier; and we can compare her to the woman 
of China, in the words of Dr. Lin Yutang, 
“she is loyal, she is obedient, she is always a 
good mother, she is instinctively chaste. The 
trouble is with man. Man sins, and he must 
sin, but every time he sins there is a man in 
it. Perhaps she is not interested in any parti- 
cular man, but she is in love with man, and 
being in love with man she is in love with 
life. ” 

The hill-woman accepts love ^ the 
intoxicating breeze she breathes. She is fond 
of wearing deep colours. Her songs, alive vrith 
the water-colour delicacy' of the landscapes of 
her country, have their own music about them. 
Modesty and sweet voice, her two ornaments. 
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Skirts (riioio K 5h*in‘Iiffr. Kiiihar Stsis, Simla Hills 
The ileughlers of the Himalayas. The flowing lines of thor skirt*, as ibey dance inspired by cominoB 
joys of life, make a beautiful picture 

womnn «ay» Dhara panic ric chiutie, hole 
rhmnxtrtc pangc; poo jmiri fttccn^c. sonpcc, <16 
loc kalja mange f (0 Ptne tree of tlie liilUpcak, 
Miur ltr.tncl)es ore about to wtcrknit; even my 
life I liftvc put ftt your disposal, my lo%'o, ncm’ 
V liy do you beg for my heart 

Padrnu, or lotus, is a popular name for the 
woman She is addrc«scd in one of the dance- 
songs 

Don’t go by the path 
ihsi Tuns through 
the village of Shall, O Padmu I 
0 It would be a roundabout way. 

Quite a long way, O Padrau, my sweetheart. 

It would be a roundabout way 
You may very well lend 
the cattle 


name 1) 


are always dear to the lo^cr, thus he 
Shiinli re Uaj/ire bare saste pSno; tfc suUu 
rfec»{?i-doo;t inithri jabSno ! (Very che.ap arc 
the betels sold in the bazars of Simla; firsUy. I 
iim pleaded with your modesty, and, secondly, 
^vitli your sneet voice !) 

One of the cherished lo^er8 is Muslma, he 
is apparently of recent origin Like all lovcr«, 
lie knona the art of love. The opening lines of 
a song give the rv hereabouts of Mushua, Act ten 
dogri, kci 0 terd gdon ? Ket ke ebaUra, Kya 
o'tera n3onf (Which is your temporary 
nuarter? And which is your native village? 
Wiithcr do you go ? And do |p%c me vour 
name, too !) Mu«hua, the lover, replies: S/ifllt 
mcri doqri, Ilimri 0 wer gdon; payre ke 
ckaltra, hfiishia merd naon ' (Shall JS my 
temporary quarter, and Himn Js W ''’“•"Kei 
I am going on my round, and Musnua is my 
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poctrj*: a poetr>' of love, elemental anti 
m^tinctivc, nude and at the same time un- 
abashed. 

Rashmu, or silken girl, is another name 



Her Flowers 

She can sing numerous ‘ongs abuut her flowers 

for the sweetheart. She may ha\c her own 
song about Muslma, her lover • 

0 ni cook the Khtchrt 
and ni pour the ghee in it, 

O )oura and mine, O Mu«hua ' 
are the ‘imilat hearts ' 

The pigeon has eaten its allotted corn. 

The peacock has commenced its dance, 

O III kill my Miishua 
Uhf puwer of magic. 

Tlie pomegranate is in hloom, 

0 who’ll taste its fjujt ’ 

O the heart of Reshmu 

will ever cling to Miishua 

All the flowers have blossomed, 

now the Kathi flowers will be m bloom; 

You and I,.0 Mushua, 

are eternal lovers 

Mu'hua’s yard is filled 

with the thorns of the Kmnth plant; 

O poor wretch Mushua, 

you got slaps at Reshmu’s hands ! 


II 

Life and song grow side by side; they 
share a common realm of reminiscence. Life 
here is a rapid rise and fall of joys and eor- 
rons; and (fie folk-song js life’s self-expression, 
the ciystalhiation of the people’s hopes and 
dreams, triumphs and despairs. 

Tile cradle-song gets an impetus from an 
old liill-ntual of lulling the child at a spot, 
where a little stream of water turns into the 
field, and then, having lain him down, the 
directing of a tiny stream of water, arranged 
by means of a hollow stick or piece of bark, 
to fall on bis head. Tlic coo! water falling on 
hj«! head, the child, in most cases, enjoys a 
sound sleep, and it is very seldom that he gets 
disturbed and wakes This practice the 
daughter of the Himalayas believes, imparts 
hardihood and strength to the child. This is 
just one tn^Utncc. Vnnous rituals touch the 
fnnge of folk-song. 

The Ongin of Death, which is the title of 
a short but novel theme, is konwn to men, 
women and children alike. It has a gospel of 
humility about it; and it nghtly inspires the 



They take to hunting They eat even snakes. Their 
life IS tike a satire on the modem world of exploitation. 


The songs of love are sung with the firm 
belief that man and woman can ne\-er escape semi-mystie folk-song. In the beginning of 
the miracle of love, and tliat romance is no the world, God placed two handfuls of ashes 
sm. Day in and day out, love is always bom in a comer and hid him=clf. It was a great 

miracle that soon turned tlie two handfuls o^ • 
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ashes into a man and a woman. They were LifeJ), the words of response tliat God, the 
the first man and woman in God’s creation. Fpring of all 'life, expected from them. Tiie 
Tile \\oman was a beautiful specimen of God’s Almighty Father got annoyed and could not 
divine art; she was shy and modest; she smiled liclp denying everlasting life to the man and 
a half-smile as she put her eyes for the first the wonian and their progeny for all time to 
time into the eyes of the man, who looked come. And on the very spots, where the man 

and the woman stood, lay their ashes when 
they died after giving birth to some children. 
And Death alwaj's remembers the order of the 
Almighty Fatlier to kill a human being 
ultimately one day. Even to this day, the 
story-teller would say emphatically, if a man 
scratched his skin, he finds a line of ash of 
winch he was originally made by God. 

The Arrival of Janjhoti Tunc is another 
nor el example of the popular art of story- 
telling. In the beginning, the children of the 
Himalayas knew very iittlc about music. The 
native hards were always trying to find out a 
tune which would rightly crown their poetry. 
Then one day, to their wonder, the notes of a 
lioavenly tunc came to their ears. It was the 
voice of Narad, the divine singer, who had 
come to tlieir country after visiting various 
places The great gj'psy-spirit that carried 
Narad from place to place was a cause of 
much exertion; and it was after a long rest 
that he felt refreshed amidst the first spring- 
flowers, and sang his favourite tunc. Narad 
rctunicd to heaven, but bis tune lived in the 
heart of the hill-people It was called 
Janjkoti, a song beyond Janjhat, or worry. 
The hill-people’s emotions are strong and ele- 
mental, and Jan)hoti has developed their sense 
of rhythm and love of melody. 

liio people’s store of legend is quite rich'. 
Narad, the divine singer, is remembered 
through another stoiy, too Karad's Pride 
Tumbles Dtnm is the popular title of the stor}'. 
Pride is man’s great enemy. Sometimes it 
taints the purity of even gods. It comes very 
flonly; but once it enters one’s head it is not 
casj' to escape its misguiding tendency. Once 
N«twd felt, prewd of hrs achievements "m the 
art of music Vi'hnu ,who liked Narad in his 
heart of hearts, felt it very badly. “I must 
break Narad’s pride if I am his true friend”, 
he thought. He had to create an illusion-palace 
with his miraculous power, and while he was 
mlbrr bwh-spiritcd and mettlesome. Thiy goms to pay a visit to it, he asked Narad to 
'lerpotcd The beauty around them as the air accompany him They heard a great, high- 
thev* breathed But their minds were quite pitched wail from a distance. Reaching nearer 
hlnnk God noted it with fun. He .addressed they found many a man and woman the 
his new specimens of cTcnticvn by name, eayrng. mmalw of that palace, shedding bitter tears 
Ifnnoo (ht. liuman beings), but the man and ?''cr tlicir broken limbs. "Ttliy are you weep- 
woman replied rather coarsely, saying 7/00 mg. ye men and women?” Lord Vishnu 
(ht. yes), instead of the tenn J/a;ce (litVcs, enquired, " and also tell me who you are?” 
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Tlicy all joined to answer. Their eyes were 
still filled with tears as they said, “We are 
the Ragas and the Ragmis. We were made by 
RIahadeva. The divine singer Narad, who 
does not know music fully well, always sings 
carelessly; he is all rash now, and ue, the 
Ragas and the Ragmis, arc now before you 
with all our limbs broken and features badly 
distorted. And unless RIahadeva himself sings 
all the shades of muMc one by one there is no 
hope of our survival”. Narad’s pride tumbled/ 
down. RIahadeva had to sing himself for the 
restoration of the purity of music. Tlie story- 
teller in Simla hills seems to be sure, as be 
tells you his legend, that the illusion-palace, 
which is referred to in the story, was made 
somewhere near Simla. 

Ill 

The hill-song, like the hill-hfe, enjoys a 
healthy, out-door atmosphere. It is a part of 
the earth and it gro^is out of it, and receives 
from it all that is good and beautiful in it 

Folk-dances widen the horizon of folk- 
songs; etching various moods of the human 
heart, they make successful vignettes. In some 
cases the song is subservient to melody or 
rhythm, and the words are a secondary con- 
sideration. But a single word may be the soul 
of poetry, “all the charm of all the muses 
often flowering in a uord ” as the poet would 
say. 

The Dashi, sung by uomen, is a harvest- 
song. Dashi is said to be a daughter of Indra, 
the lung of heaven; she came down to tlie 
earth to {five this melody to the peasant 
women. The Jhoori is a small type of love- 
song. Some may be named after certain 
typical words coming in the refrains' Chhorxta, 
Mohna, Loka and Dci’ra are some of such 
names; the Chhorua always addressed to a 
Brahmin youth, is sung to the Janjhoti tune; 
Mohna celebrates the heroic sacrifice of a hill- 
man, named Rlolian;* Loka (lit O Man) is 
again a love-song, and is addressed to rather 
an indifferent lover; Devra (lit. O Brother- 
in-law 1) portrays the woman’s tendency 
towards her husband’s younger brother. 

The Jhoori is sung against the background 
of nature. The singer keeps his feet planted 
on the soil. The homeliness, that is filled with 
the breath of spring, lends it the colour of 
nature-poetry in spite of the fact that its k^- 
note is romance. 


^ .[rie my artide “Remial of India’s FoUi-Sones," 
The Review, Juoe, 1935, that includes the h^ic 

song of Mohan’s sacnfice. 


Tlie Nali is originally a dance-song; it 
may be sung even without dance. It is simply 
an iiDprovcmcnt upon the Jhoori; the expert 
sin^rs freely mould the couplets of Jhoori 
songs into Mali, adding simlpy the popular 
refrains. 

Another type of SiMng-songs are known 
as Laoom. Tlicy are sweet like the eyes and 



StreeihearM 

Marnage is not a serious, Ide-long tie among the 
hill-people The woman can go to a new man of her 
own accord only if he agrees to pay back the knde- 
pnee to her husband whom she leates once for all 

gestures of the girls who sing them. They are 
like the dawns and sunsets of the hills from 
uhjch the daughters of the lulls seem to have 
stolen much of the charm and colour of their 
faces The themes of these songs deal with 
(Jie family-lrfe 

The Kanala is a dance; it is danced 
round a bonfire. The songs of this dance, too, 
which mostly portray the good, glad days of 
leisure after the han’cst is over, are known 
after its name. The dancers, called Kairalchi, 
are only men, the womenfolk are mere spec- 
tators. The Chhati is another dance for men 
alone; its main posture is rather the kneeling 
down on the ground. The JBkarooan is the 
women’s mamage-dance; it is famous for a 
special merrj'-making, it inspires very delicate 
movements of hands as well as feet. 

The term Bharat, onginally used for the 
epic story of the RIahabharat, is now used for 
every longer story song, and has come to mean, 
more or less, the ballad. E\'en the Sati and 
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the Fong<, nlivc \sitli the FtoriM of 

some of the women n\Iio emlc*! their lives 
PtmliiiKiy hy taking iioi«f)n of tiielr own neconl, 
and the eNamjile.-i of whieli 1 have not hcen 
able to get, can also come under the heading 
of Hhnrdl. 

ro->.->ibly, there may he t-omc more names 
of (he Simla hiii»penidc's songs and dances 
Some of the names may even differ accoriJing 
to different localities and tegmental interiors of 
various small valleys. 

Mimicry and bufToonery may put a folk 
dance into relief. Ebbing and fatting with each 
bliailc of emotion, the dancers' faces look like 
melting gold. Tlic rapid roll of drums is dear 
to them; tradition has always inspiroil them 
to move in perfect rhythm. The soft, cool hdl- 
breeze, w ith its brcatli that remcinliers the 
repeated embrace of the pollen, seems to join 
(lie dancers of the ?pnng season Hie women’s 
B/inrooon, the marriage-dance, is fillc^l with 
the ringing sound of bangles and anklets, thev 
put on their full jewellery, and, os they d.sncc 
their shoulders and arms and feel c.alch tin- 
intricate rhythm, they like to dance under llic 
bright moon, for it was the moon, then 
children’s maternal uncle, they behove, that 
inspired them to originate the kcy-iwtc of (he 
Bharooan in commemoration of its first liuk- 
and-seck with the clouds The climax of the 
eternal danec-raot^incnt is the ma«k-dance on 
Ihe lines of the dcvil-danco of Tibet It w 
nlw’ays danced by men, and requires an ausju- 
cious occasion. 

Here and there you may find a note of 
satire on life. Tlic woman would certsuily 
criticise the elderly persons, who try, if pos- 
sible, to check her love; the jiuntanisin, that 
obstructs the path of lovers, is always 
challenged. The girl, who was given in mar- 
riage to some one by lier parents wJicu she 
knew nothing about love or marriage, selects 
licr own love, defying the high-hand«l rulii^ 
of her parents. Satires on poverty arc very- 
rare. 

The heroic sentiment is almost missing, 
the lull-people, passive and non-agrc*sivc 
nature, have never eared to catch the martial 
spirit suited to heroic poetry. 

Tlie frame-work of the songs, thou^i in 
accordance with certain rules of rhyme and 
metre, is rather loose. Some of (be words arc 
stretched, while singing. Again the singer 
would like to add certain extra syllables, as 
he pa«5C3 on from one song to another select- 
ing hi3 own refrains from the conventional 
stock. 


The language is a daiighler of Punjabi 
Tliere nmy be many word3 liearing llic marki 
of llicir birih in the liilU; still the philologid 
would ea«ily recognize it* well-eM.alibdiod 
rflatiwi to (he hingimgo of (he J’unjnb. .Most 



The bride and ihe brj.lfgroom 
They mtmoriae hundreds ol songs in.oired Lv 
ora! tradjijpn 




character 


IV 


IiilIs™-ould'^mL!‘” I’™!* »' Simh 

nerount of n K-i'nJJ ’'^'^omplotc without an 
account of n wandering tnbe, ca!i«l Darar. 
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Their womenfolk are great experts in 
the cottage-industrj’ of rccd-basHets; the 
tradition has taught them to prepare, for sale, 
baskets ornamented witli dyed threads of 
cotton; they sell sieves, too, along with old- 
stylcd rccd-rattlcs ns toys for the hill-children 
They go from door to door; and they sing to 
attract the people’s attention; they get com 
price. The men of this tribe arc hunters 
rather than basket-makers or singers bkc their 
women; you can mark them running like the 
monutain-wind in search of game traced by 
their lean but clever dogs. 

The Parer women do not dress like the 
hill-women. They arc verj* sm.art and arc fond 
of the red colour that thej’ generally prefer for 
their Dopatta^ the loose upper cloth. The 
multi-folded Ghaggra or Lahnga on their legs, 
and their shirts, trailing down the knees, bring 
out the contrast. Some of them prove to be 
the poetesses of the people; their striking 
smiles and ready laughter, their sense of 
humour and fun lend an additional colour to 
life in the hills. Their songs ore lyrical; they 
are not, however, unaware of the art of 
ode-singinq. Even their songs fetch them 
something m return. No matter if the customer 
oj their reed-baskets is not at h.and; they will 

for you, and will demand their rcw.ard 
The modem man calls it the beggar’s art; it is 
not so. Finding a youthful Darar woman, 
Eingmg songs of love, toned up bv her own 
glances of the dancing eyes, you should not 
call her a flirt; it is her honest art, and sure of 
her sincerity, she asks for some money from 
you as a reward of the entertainment she gave 
with your half or full consent. They have 
over some Punjabi songs as well 

The Porar people are poor. Their huts 
are rugged. They are, however, contented 
people now. The Criminal Tribes Depart- 
suspect them now as before, 
they shift from place to place; each of their 
clan or family moving within the radius of 
about forty to fifty miles without encroaching 
upon each other’s area. Tliey eat even enakes 
and lizards, I am told, aprat from their habit of 
lu jackals and foxes. They cannot get 
the birds and the deer’s flesh always, for flie 
game is strictly preserved in the Simla hill- 
states. I doubt very much if the Barar 
people are really proud of their skill in satis- 
flesh^ their hunger by even the snake’s 

The Paror women’s songs find a vast 
fa^^ of appreciative hearts during the hill- 


V 

Eii*cry fair, apart from being a marketing 
occasion, gives an impetus to the people’s 
holida}' spirit. Songs describe how men and 
women, charged with romance, welcome the 
omval of a fair. 

The Sipi Fair is the crown of all hill fairs. 
Eveiy year it comes m early May. Sipi is 
situated in Koti State near Simla. Sharply be- 
low the Mashobra bazar the road, shaded by 
kingly Deodars, soon takes you to the wooden 
temple of Sipi that stands near a stream. Sipi 
lemains lonesome throughout the year; and it 
finds hundreds of people coming to greet it in 
ihcir best dres«es and spirits ns the day of the 
fair danos. Every one of them is full of song 
and dance More potent than the voices of the 
people IS the drum-play. 

The temple has its blaring sound of conches. 
Outside the temple is erected a temporarj’ shrine 
on a raised platform; here they place a small 
effigj' of the god that gazes on the flowers, rice 
and coins offered to it by its devotees. 

Opposite to the shrine is seen the women’s 
enclosure, railed in by green logs. Here row 
upon row the women sit m terraces, every face 
a flower. 

Families from far and sear are busy 
making nlbanees The fair continues for three 
days. It is alive all day long and far into the 
night with human hearts. The royal elephant 
nearby adds to the sight. Tlie Raja, too, 
attends; a party of his young men, dressed in 
muslm petticoats, give a dance show. 

The bazar of the fair has its own interesting 
sight It has a medieval appearance. A snake- 
charmer may be offenng an entertainment to the 
crowd that gathers round him; it is not his 
bobby though it looks so m the beginning. The 
Madan, or the conjurer, has his own magical 
feats to show. Tliere are sweetmeat-stalls and 
shops of glass bangles and all sorts of cheap 
jewellery. 

The visitors are all noisy and full of 
gossip. 

VI 

"The first flower,” says Rabindranath 
Tagore in Fireflies, “that blossomed on this 
earth was an invitation to an unborn song ”. 
Flowers have a profound attraction for man from 
time immemorial; again and again he has cele- 
brated them in his songs. Religion recognized 
them much later after the sanguine lover had 
compared his sweetheart’s face to a fresh dewy 
flower. 

The love-song in Simla hills is greatly 
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inspired by the native flowers. The Kooja 
flowers produce. a special effect on the singer: 
All the flowers are blossoming ! 

Lo ! the Koofas, too, are in bloom 1 
Since my heart 
has already got its love 
0 how can it accept 
another fellow ? 

The w’ords are used with a passionate eim- 
plicity. Tlie imagination is, of course confined 
to the limitations of rhyming while sinpng of 
the Kooja flower; soon the extempore poet uses 
the word Dooja GU. second), that I have 
translated as “another felllow”; the successfal 
rhyming of Kooja and Dooja is not all that i<* 
important; the original singer smgs of love 
against the background of flowers, realising that 
love, too , blooms like a Kooja and that it can 
only own one heart at a time if it is to be 
sincere to itself. 

The Jutura is a red flower, it is anotlier 
emblem of love. A woman, whose sweetheart 
was leaving for Simla, sings: 

All the flowers are blossomisg ! 

1^1 the Jtttttw, toe, are in bloom 
0 you are go ng to Simla, 

0 1 dishVe your aeparsuon 

Observation of nature u evident. They ha^c 
a riddle about the barlcy-car : “ From yon hiU 
came a mendicant; himself short-statured, his 
beard is long". It is how they describe the 
personality of the barley. 

The girl, who sings, 

0 green Koom*hi plant 
of the valley. 

You are preen, evef-gfeen ' 

O III win 

the man of my heart, 
or in die I 

perhaps compares herself to the Koomshi planL 
The KapKi tree, that gives its leaves to the 
people for making leaf-cups, has an car for the 
villngc-romanee: 

o we will aow the maiie, 
the seed* of cucumber and Ton. too. 
we will sow; 


hair make good brooms”. Tlicy think of the 
pine in the terms of a 'man. The pine is the 
ancient emblem of the lover. Tlicrc are numer- 
ous songs that refer to the pine: 

0 the pine-cones are formed I 
They are for the birds ! 

O the rate of the Reel ha* come down 
And 111 bring a new wife 1 

The Reel is the amount of money that a 
man is bound to pay to his lady-love’s husband 
according to the hill-tradition, and after which 
he becomes her rightful husband. The a^vc 
song might ha%'e been sung originally addressed 
to a woman bj’ lier own husband, who perhaps, 
wanted to cheque her over-proud nature. 

In August and September, when the cones 
are formed on the pines and the Deodars bear 
their own Koka cones, the folk-song gets a new 
picture: 

The cones *Tt gtowinp 
on ibe pine trees, 

the Deodst* have borne A'oAa cones; 

0 ] saw men, many men. 

But yotir glances are unlijue ! 

Some of the songs evpress sypmathy for the 
birds 

O miel wood-culler I 

Cut merely the lower branches i t 

Cstend not. 0 extend not your axe 
towards the top; 

O leave U 

for ihe bird*’ nestw 

The lover may be ft«ketl to come like a 
bird: 

The sparrows have lca*ied upon the paddy ears, 

The crow* have shared the maixe; 

Dr a bird and come lo me. my love. 

Here on the hill-lop the Quie mates mu'ic. 

T!ic flute 18 tbe friend of the lover. He 
speaks through it Words that once pass through 
the flute become pure poefrj’ The girl in the 
valleys sings in the summer: 

The month of hai come, 
the sun burns me, 

now play to mr my love. ' 

your flute ’ 


ha* rca<‘"d the eif of the Kaphi tree! 

The man, who sings to his bclo%cd after Iotc 
Rt the first sight, takes a suggesUon from the 
breeze and the pine tree. 

O the hll-br«K 

sets Ihe pine to motion ; 

Turn bsekwarJ, O girl, 
and see, 

0 I am just a swJn I 

There I’m': "It« 

bone., eor.».i.ea by lire, l.ebt l.be . I.npj .1, 


Hie flute likes only the soft drum-play. 
The flute is the drum’s wife, the people would 
tell you Again and again one hears about the 
flute: 

The Kungm plants look lieautiful 
ID the paddy-fifld; 
the daiisliter-in-lsw looks beiolitol 
be*ide the molher-in-ltw; 
the son-in-law looks well 
l>e«ide his falher-iB-Iswi 
and the flute sound* well 
wilh the drum-play. 
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The stream flows with a rippling sound os it 
passes along flic stony bed; it gives a hint to the 
lover, who addresses her indifferent beloved: 

The flowin' water npplea, 

and the still water is calm; 

O I left eom)De lo rou, my iore, 
since I understood your nature. 


The hilLman, as he leaves for employment 
in Uie plains, feels rather sad; he may address 
the flowing stream on his way. 


0 stream, going downward I 

Vith ftones m your course, you flow. 

But what makes ine come ^yond my silbge’ 

Ah mo, I was destined to share my food 
In a d stant land 1 

He compares hia life suggestively to the 
river that leaves its land of birtli as he himself 
did. Again he wishes to be a Jhal creeper when 
he sings: 

O Jhal creeper, encircling the fencing tod I 
May my native Tillage 
left l>«yond the Tillejs 
live m peace ' 


He would like to cling to hi« village just as 
the creeper clings to the fencing rod But 
hunger carries him far, far away 

Nature is always a food for thought Some 
of the songs have many variants. Again and 
again the hill-poet clutches instinctively at 
Various aspects of nature Tliere is always s 
tendency of drawing parallels between human 
life and nature. 

The Deer Speake, sung originally to a sad 
tune, wins our sympathy for the poor animal 
whom man kills for his tasty dislr 
The grazing deer thus speaks . 


O Archer ! please listen. 

You may give my horns to a mendicant, to a saioi 
Dur, Dur, hell make music as he'll blow into it 1 
You may give my skin to some Pandit, to bob* 
learned teacher. 

0 hell spread it under him ! 

lou give my eyes to a Queen, a heanteous 

Shell preserve them in a small box ' 

You may give my legs to a horse, to a ftsi.^iinniog 
horse, 

0 hell surpass the enemy in the battle ! 


VII 

The real beauty lives only when the folk- 
songs are sung; it is more true in the ca=e of hill- 


songs, the texts of which are not fixed for all 
times. As Bartsch said in his opinion on the 
Duma, Lithuania's popular songs : 

“There naturally arises in the mind of the man, who ia 
close to nature, when he sees his song set down in print, 
the ijuesiion • Why must it keep ibis exact form ? I my- 
•elf change it frequently whta I ting it. pvery person has 
the same privilege, the same freedom; but now we shall 
be forced to memor re the words exactly. In his mind, 
be considers ii an infnngemeut of his rights, and refuses lo 
recogahe the prioieJ song as his own. So it is vnib the 
fofL-song, when .is notes are firmly fixed. A certain colour 
which lay over the whole, expressing it, actually is lost in 
this seuing down.” * 

However, the enthusiasm of the researcher 
of folk-songs cannot but carry on its line of 
work His IS a sincere care to preserve the 
original words of the versions he meets with on 
his way; and be translates them for the under- 
etanding of those who do not know, and can- 
not know for themselves, every language. It is 
true again that the translations cannot give the 
real apint of the songs, but we cannot but require 
an interpreter's help. 

The hfe-stor>’ of the singing people of Simla 
bills has its own pnmne colour. They love 
tiicir hills and all that belongs to their soil; they 
love their crojis and domestic animals. 
And they love their numerous gods, too, 
m whom they seek their last shelter; Bak Bdni, 
the goddess of eloquence, always lives in the 
thoughts of the singers, and they Jove the tradi- 
tionally worded Beneaicfs as they invoke Bdk 
Barn's blessing. " Mother BSk Bam', give me 
the coveted virtues 0 Light of all that is 
bright, save me from all calamities! ’* All words 
.are Mother Bdk Barn's offsprings, the singers 
believe. 

I had to cover a long distance on foot, about 
one hundred and twenty-six miles, when I 
started from Kulu for Simla in 1930; it was an 
interesting journey through landscapes whose 
Jjoes were .flowing Jike those of a biJl-msiden’s 
graceful body. Aly reminiscence took me to 
Simla hills once again in 1936, and I felfc 
ennehed when I got more songs for my collec- 
tions; and when I returned I had a refreshed 
picture on ray mind, of a people who care more 
for song and dance than anything else. 

• Uriah Kairenflenbogen, T/ie Diana, 1935, Chicago, 
lithuanian News Publ shing Company, p 32. 
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CHAPTER HI 


2,300 Miles Ackiss Russia By Rail 
(May 25) Confintted. 

At last we were on our way to Moscow, the 
Mecca of the communists, and I was at Jeisurc 
to take stock of my companions of the next 
sixty hours. 

Our compartment had six berths Two 
were laterally arranged and a third lay along 
the length of the train across the window The 
corridor passed in betw een the three 
other bunks were arranged above, only that th.‘ 
last berth over that across the window was 
made In three portions, the middle one of which 
could be let down in the daytime to enable tho 
window to be opened. 

In the compartment were two old women, 
two young ones, a young m.'in and rayscU 1 
had one of the upper berths. In the dnytimc 
I had the use of the berth occupied by Uic man 

The carriage attendant came round, took 
my ticket for the railway journey and put it 
in hia portfolio, hanging from his shoulders 
hv a strap It was fitted with a sufficient 
number of pockets for all the berths in that 
carriage. My ticket was put in lU appropriate 
pocket, and throughout the whole of the journey 
kmained with him and I was nc^'cr once 
bothered for it It was b.mdcd roer to me 
when I got out of the tram at ?iIo«!cow about 
sixty hours later. 

Pa^ports too were not even once demand, 
cd during the journey, nor were wr pestered 
with the long questionnaire which had become 

“ "'NowTnlan'™™"! mr compartment 
. w° bundle in his shonldm snd put a 
mallm'. too pillows and two hlantols on rsci, 
S the biinba that had not yet been pmvidcd 
with theie article.. Soon after a woman 
with some canvas baps m bee hand., 
followed '1 pointed to ita 

She ppfli vas broken and from 

acaled ^^^'^S two sheets, two pillow 

inside were . freriilv I'limdcTed and 

™w.:Ef.c,”^;^;''rerntoamyl«nb.t„, 

a bed prepared for sleeping. 


The charge for the bedding was five 
roubles w'hich had already been included in the 
price of the ticket issued from Tehr.an. 

When all these things had been arranged 
to the satisfaction of the passengers, some 
of them came into my compartment, sat on the 
bertlis around me and tried to engage me in 
a conversation. But not one of them knew 
any of the languages that I could talk, while I 
was as equallj' innocent of Russian. 

I had with me, however, Marlborough’s 
Russian conversation book m its familiar sky 
blue wrapper I took it out of my bag and pass- 
ed it on to the young man on whose berth I was 
sitting He looked nt the book rather with 
indifference nt first, but when he opened it and 
found interesting questions and answers in 
Russian, ho felt interested in it. He started 
reading it from the first page and whenever he 
came across a suitable question he showed it to 
mo. 1, in my turn, found out a suitable 
reply m the book and pointed it out to him. 
In this way and also with the help of the 
dictionary at the end of the book wc cot on 
well 

The first thing the Miung mnn wanted to 
know was my profession Ho a«ked me if I 
was a cnmmunist or a capitalist. I assured 
him that 1 was neither Tic next turned up the 
%\ord for 'Tabouror” nnd pointed first towards 
me and tlien nt (he word I said “ niot ” which 
IS the word for “no” in their ‘language, and 
turned up the word for Icnchcr nnd professor. 
Ills next querj’ was, teacher of what ? Science, 
Applied Mathematics, etc did not raise my 
stock in thcic eye's Rut when I turned up the 
word for “mechanics” there were smiles all 
round, and I was shaken by the hand and 
ncelaimed as one of their owm 

My position was cstablidicd with them. 
A te.acher of mechanics had a status in their 
land _ where engineering, specially mechanical, 
was in great demand Owing to the paucity of 
the word", luckily. I could not explain to them 
that mechanical engineering and mechanics 
though Billed, were two difTcrent things Where 
ignoranre is bliss, ’(is folly to be wise. 

The young man him'clf turned out to bo 
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an engineer mechanie working on some boat 
<m the newly opened Moscow-Volga Canal. He 
had Uie red star ^\itb the liamnier and sickle 
on his cap. All the railway staff, too, had this 
badge but the hammer m their case had been 
replaced by a monkey wrench. All were very 
kind to me. It repaid me travelling Hard 
class to meet so many persons of the so-called 
lower classes. I should, not use the word 
classes here. It would be better to call them 
the lower strata of the proletarian societj of 
the U. S. S. R. All were well dressed, bad 
good manners and were companionable. It 
was difficult to imagine that these persons 
could be the bloody Reds whose deeds are so 
well known all over the world. 

Before the tram left Baku the passengers 
had laid in a good supply of food — usually 
bread, butter, cheese, sausages, and fruits 
ilost of them had their tea pots with them. 
The car attendant used to come round fre- 
<iuently supplying them with hot water 
needed for making tea- 

At noon I was pressed to share their food 
wilh them I showed them ray book of dining 
car coupons and tried to explain to them that 
■travelling through their land w'as officially 
arranged and included food and hotels on the 
■w’ay. 

I now walked through several carriages, 
mostly Hard class, and entered the dming car. 
The chief waiter knew some German, so there 
■was no difficulty in understanding each other. 
1 was shown to a seat and soon the two 
Swedes turned up. They were taken to 
another table but they came over and occupied 
a couple of seats on mine, which was then 
resei^-ed for us for the whole journey. It 
was vciy pleasant to meet them four times a 
day and to speak m English once more. TTiey 
did not understand either Russian or German 
so I helped them in ordering their dishes. 

They were ^cry fond of vodka and beer 
and ordered them with every meal including 
breakfast They would shout for vodka and 
pievo, and if there was any delay the old roan 
of the party, who was clean shaven made a 
face exactlj' like that of a peevish baby shout- 
mg for its iniik. 

Though tea was not included in my meal 
tickets still I was given some with biscuits, 
letter and jam. After lunch we went over to 
the sleeping car of the Swedes. The only 
•difference between me in the Hard class and 
■the other two in the I class sleepere was that 
they had a two-berthed compartment, •well- 
upholstered all to themselves, while I had to 


share mine — ^unupholstered — with six other 
comrades. That w'as all. I did not think it 
worth the additional two pounds a day. 
Morem'er, travelling in a higher class I would 
not have been able to mix and live w'ith the 
real proletariat of the U. S. S. R. 

We were still passing through a dry and 
and country On the right we could catch 
glimpses of the Caspian Sea through the sand 
dunes and on the otlier side of the pumping 
towers over the oil wells. At the wayside 
stations could be seen the Georgians in their 
picturesque old type dresses. 

At every stop we saw young children 
running along the tram with red baked-clay 
water jars and mugs selling cool water to the 
passengers. They were bare legged and in 
tatters but looked ver>' prettj. 

In the evening we passed through the 
station of Makash Kala, sitifated in Daghes- 
tan, and a big city The inhabitants are 
mostly Georgians and Circassians and are very 
liandsome They live m oula, curious villages 
with steep streets straggling up the hill-sides. 

The Intounst arrange a tour in Daghes- 
tan if permission is given by the Government. 
The railway journey from Moscow is broken 
.at this station The distance from the hfakash 
Kala to Gunib— about 160 kms — is covered 
cither by cars or bu*es Then follows a week’s 
trip on horseback through Daghestan when one 
passes across very interesting country, where 
people still mtaiD their age-old customs The 
horseback journey terminates at Mamed Kala, 
a station on the line to Baku. 

Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays are all 
obserxed as holidays m these parts as there is 
an admixture of all races and religions here. 
In the Christian churches the priests prepare 
beer and sell it, as in the monasteries in France 
and Swntzerland. Mark Twain relates how in 
Switzerland he was struck with wonder when 
he heard that one of the monasteries there had 
been named after Chartreuse — a famous drink. 

The 'Khevsurs — inhabitants of Daghestan 
— are fond of arak, a potent spirit, and 

carrj' on their blood feuds for generations. * 

They have a curious custom of confining 
their women, for fixe days every month and 
forty days after childbirth, in a solitarv one- 
roomed house, c.alled a Samrevlo. Nobody 
else can enter this room. If the woman dies, 
her body has to remain there for the full pro- 
scribed period. No help can be gix’en to her 
even during the childbirth. 

Tliese people are bound by their adat — 

' age-old curtoms, which cannot be transgressed 
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with impunity. The women must do the hou«e- 
hold work only, nnd it ia supposed to be a 
disgrace if men help them in it. 

Girls used to be married between ten and 
twelve years of age. But now under the new 
regime, if there is a danger of any girl being 
married at an early age, she is taken away 
fiom her parents, and kept and taught in State 
schools. Imposing of fines, as is being tried 
in India, is no good for the transgression of 
the laws against early marriage. They can 
either be evaded or paid up as part, of the 
already heavy marriage expenses. 

Among the Khevsura of these parts 
/rotcmising is a very peculiar custom unique 
in the whole world. A girl sleeps for one 
night only with a boy of her choice, and he 
becomes her brother. No sexual question 
enters here. If there is any sexual relation 
they are killed. The tie thus made is stronger 
than that of a real brother. 

In India also there is a system somewhat 
akin to this, but the girl does not sleep with 
the man; instead ehe tics a wreath round his 
wrist, or if he happens to be away it is sent on 
to him. This ceremony usually takes place 
durng the festival of Raksha Bandhan m 
July. The man so honoured is her brother and 
has to help her whenever required 

After dinner we prepared to retire to our 
bunks Undressing was out of question m such 
a place, so we slept in our day clothes I took 
off my coat and placed it under my pillow I 
had a good sleep as the train moves very 
smoothly in spite of its fairly good speed 


(May 26) 

I climbed down from my bunk at about 
eiaht and waited for my turn at the lavntor>- 
at the end of the carnage It was fairl> 
clean but the water, supplied for toilet, was 
cold ’However, the attendant was good enough 
to nrovide me with a mug of hot water for 
ebaUng Thereafter the u^ual routine of the 
iournev followed— breakfast, lunch, tea and 
dinner— accompanied by long conversations 
w'lth the Swedes, and pantomime talks with my 
fellow travellers in the compartment. 

In the morning the engineer took out of 
his haversack some toilet articles for his use 
I a.ked him the prices of each He informed 
me tliat the tooth powder had him one 

mible and fifteen kopeb the tooth bra.h 

™enty-eix kopek*. “S' 

w«iJhiT,fr 150 gms. one rouble and ten kopeks 
askeT^him about (heir country, of 
oriifiS he struck on attitude, ond rephed, 


(pointing first to liimself) “ Soviet; {tiien to 
Uie articles) Soviet. Good — it is Soviet. Ba*! 
— it is Soviet. We nre Soviet. Titey are 
Soviet." 

AVIicn we got up in (lie luoniiag the 
character of the country had entirely changed. 
On either side was a rolling plain, as far as 
tlie eye could sec, , grown over with wheat 
plants. It comprised of Kolkhozes — the collec- 
tive farms. For thousanils of miles along Uie 
railw'oy and several miles ’on cither side was 
visible cither ploughed land or land full of 
wheat plants. Here and there the monotony of 
the plains was relieved by the cottages of the 
workers, which had a small patch of vegetable 
garden, and a cow or two eacli, besides a few 
pigs m some of them 

No doubt, a few years ago there was 
famine and trouble here. Food had to be sent 
abroad m exchange for the much-needed 
machinery. But thanks to the efficient work- 
ing of the collective farms they have plenty of 
food now. Such vast and extensive farms can 
be worked on an industrial basis and modecn 
machinery used to advantage 

The workers on the fields arc entitled to- 
some private land, cows, pigs, etc, .and arc 
permitted to sell their cottage produce in tlic 
open market Tlicy have to take a com- 
pulsory insurance for themselves and their- 
implements against accidents. 

The ngronomirt Lisenko has recently - 
developed a process called Vernalisation which 
enables two crops to be raised from the soil 
that u«ed to jield only one before. (See- 
Appendix for further details) 

By the decree of the Council of the - 
People's Commis'ars, dated June 28, 1918, all 
industnnl and commercial enterprises were 
nationalised, and together with all their assets 
declared State property The former large 
estates of the landlords have since then been 

converted into Sovkhoze* — State Farms 

which serve as model fanning centres, while 
the remaining land has been distributed among 
the peasants for tilling purposes and not as - 
their private property. 

Women, who until recently were only per- 
mitted to do the drudgery of the household now 
actively participnfe in constructive work on the- 
collective farms 

_ Special attention is paid to their position 
m this opacity They enjoy full and equal ' 
mcmbemhip rights with men and occupy very 
often high positions ns leaders of enterprises, 
chairmen of committees, etc. In the new statute, 
promulgated at the instance of Stalin, womeh- 
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on these farms are freed from all labour one 
month before and one month after childbirth. 
During this period of two months they are 
paid at' the same rate as when working 

A colleague of mine who has been doing 
Jcsenrcli work on cereal rusts asked me to send 
him samples of wheat plants, which showed 
•signs of this nist, from Russian fields, and also 
gave me the address of a professor m Lcmn- 
gmd who was carr 3 'ing on researches of the 
same type m Ru=^ia. But from the talks of 
my acrjuaintances before entering Russia as 
also from my own observations in the country 
I came to the conclusion that it would be 
highly dangerous to meet the professor or take 
away the samples of cereal rusts with me 

I found that people were being liquidated 
e\ery day for “ countcr-re\olution'' 

I was afraid that the professor might 
already have been liquidated or might be 
booked for it if be came in contact with a 
foreigner. Again, taking the samples of 
rusted wheat with me might be regarded by 
the customs authonties at the various fron* 
tiers as an ntttempt to disseminate the disease 
in their fields. So I entcrecl the lavatoiy, 
closed the door and tearing the address to 
pieoea threw’ it out of the window 

The only bloody sight that I encountered 
on Uie w’ay was the body of a man with the 
head knocked out of shape, lying on a stretch- 
er in the vestibule at the end of a carnage. 
Perhaps he had fallen out of a w^ndow of the 
carriage head foremost There was no fuss. 
People simply glanced at the corpse, or stepped 
wer it into the carri.ige indifferently Evident- 
ly the sight of vnolent death «cemcd to be 
much' too common for thorn 

At about three m tlie afternoon we 
erresed the river Don over a huge iron bridge 
and entered the station of Rostov. The city 
mom the otlier side looked very picturesque, 
'•e Were now m tfi 0 Ukrainian country, the 
centre of wheat cultivation 

On the platform could be seen a number of 
food stalls, and a couple of book stalls selhng 
illustrated ^ Russian periodicals and daily 
papers No foreign periodicals of any kind 
were to be seen anywhere The halt was for 
nail an hour, so the passengers had left the 
and were walking up and down the 
platform purchasing food and other articles, 
t also purchased an ice-cream cone for one 
rouble and ten kopeks 

, Sturgeon steak had been the main dish in 
the dimng car up to now ns we were not far 
irom the Caspian Sea. At some of the pre- 


vious stations I had noticed the dining car 
attendant bringing on his shoulders huge 
carcases of sturgeon looking like skinned 
sheep, and placing them in the ice chest in the 
car. 

The third class waiting halls on the 
stations were bare of fumishings, as in other 
countries. They were provided with un- 
cushioned wooden benches and tables only. 
The passengers eitlier sat on the benches or 
squatted on the floor They seemed to be 
rather of an inferior kind than the Hard class 
passengers travelling with me on the express 
tram But they too obtained their food from 
the vendors m the w’aitmg hall and drank tea 
out of their private samovars or purchased it 
from the huge samovars on the counters of the 
tea stalls. These persons were permitted on 
the platforms only when their train had arrived 
and disgorged its passengers for that station. 

After leaving Rostov-on-Don the train 
went along the river and then followed the sea 
of Azov for some distance. The scenes and 
incidents described in Solokov’s And Quiet 
Ffou’s the Don came to my mind as wo went 
along the river I wondered how such a mild 
looking lot of persons in that beautiful country 
could be the brutal and uncultured fellows 
desenbed m that book. 

Id the night we passed through the town 
of Kharkov 
(May 27) 

On and on, through the green sea of the 
Kolkhozes The train journey was becoming 
monotonous as the language difficulty prevent- 
ed a free talk. 

It IS verj’ curious that during the whole 
course of the two-thoueand-and-three-hundred- 
mile journey I did not encounter a single 
be^ar. The accounts of the travellers 
through Russia have been full of the harrowing 
tales of beggars infesting the trains at every 
slop and pestering the passengers I had read 
that they did not abstain even from petty 
thievery from the compartments of the station- 
ary trains at the stations. 

Evidently the food shortage crisis has now 
passed and there are no more beggars on this 
line. The amount of food available on the 
stations seemed to be more than adequate and 
the passengers as well as the people on the 
stations, along the line, etc appeared healthy 
and well fed. I noticed that a great many of 
them had grown paunchy and were putting on 
flesK 

An American remarked that all this show 
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of prosperity and welfare was for the eyes of 
tile foreign tourists, so that they may go away 
with a good impression of the plenty m the 
countrj’. 

Yes, a jolly good show for a length of 
more than two thousand miles 1 If the Russians 
are capable of organising this long length they 
can very’ well be expected to organise the 
whole country. 

During the course of the journey we used 
to have musical concerts from a gramophone, 
carried by a passenger Sometimes other 
passengers n'ould bring forward their onn stock 
of records and they would be played through 
it was a jolly interesting journey. 

At about eight in tlie evening we reached 
the outskirts of Mosla’a— as it is called by the 
Russians. The train went at a slow speed 
through the suburbs. The sun was setting and 
its reddish rays reflected from the five crosses 
on the spires of a church will ever remam m 
my memory. Owing to ad\'erse signals the 
train had stopped before the church, and some- 
how I had an impression that religion dnested 
of the centuries old encrustations of the 
priestcraft will return once more to Russia m a 
purer and better form 

Somebody remarked in fun that the com- 
rades of the U. S S. R. are half Muslims as 
they repeat only half the Kalma — the Muslim 
article of faith — “ La Ilah ” j e there is no God. 

We crossed a river and entered the station. 
The train stopped alongside a platform Some 
five minutes later, nhen I had given up the 
hope of meeting any, an agent of the Intoiinst 
turned up and had my suitcases picked up by 
a porter. The Swedes al«o got out of their 
carri-igo aceompanjcd by another agent 
■ I asked the one deputed to look after me 
if I could stay in Moscow for a day or so He 
said that instructions to him were to see me oft 
to Leningrad by a train leaving in about an 
hour. I then, requested him to take me to the 
otficia^-in-c'nRTgc of the "liAutoirt. IS-amra in 
Moscow, as I was sure be must liave rccrired 
the telegram from Baku about my stav here 
for a couple of days. I was informed that it 
was too late for me to see anybody as the offices 
were all closed at this time of the evening, and 
that I must proceed fo Leningrad. Perhaps If 
the train had been h.alf an hour late, thev 
might h3%'e made arrangement* for a night’s 
stay at mv expense. At any rate' I could return 
late to Mo'cow for a dav's tour from Leningrad. 

So my luccagc was placed on one taxi, 
and that of the Swedes on another. I said 
that wc could all three travel together as far 


as the other station, but, they said no, ne must 
frai'eJ separately as the Snedes had to catch 
an earlier train, being I class passengers. Mine 
was 1o leave 15 minutes or so after theirs. 

I was asked now to pay four roubles 
to the porter for my ca«cs. The car dashed 
through the streets of Moscow, which were 
crowded with cars and pedestrians. The tram 
cars were canying more than their full load of 
passengers. I remember vividly only the grim 
sight of the fortress-like black station of the 
Siberian line. From here the exiles used to 
entrain for Siberia, leaving all hope behind. 

At last we reached the northern station for 
Leningrad. In the way I tried to cajole and 
flatter the agent into letting me have a sight 
of the tomb of Lenin in the Red Square. I told 
him that surely he would not be so cruel as to 
deprive me, who had come thousands of miles 
from the land of Ind, of the sight of the tomb 
of such a famous man ns Lenin who had set a 
new standard before the eyes of the world. I 
told him further that he could easily ask the 
ta-xi-driver to make n diversion and pass through 
the Red Square ' 

No 1 he was ndamnnt I must go to the 
station for Leningrad and catch the train. 

I was asked to pay twenty roubles for the 
ta\i, the hire for a whole hour—sKteen being 
for (he taxi and four for my suitcases. I asked 
the rim er if he <hd not have a meter to charge 
by the distance He said that his car was not 
fitted with one, and the charges were always 
bv ihe hour 


1 had only a few’ roubles left. The Intb.in 
Rupee currency notes were no good, and/tlie 
Iranian ones could not be exchanged, ay the 
banks were all clofcd at this time of the night. 
The agent was human enough to let me keep 
the few roubles and said that I might pay six- 
teen rouble* for (he car at Leningrad. I was 
a'ked to pay anotlier three roubles to tiie porter 
for carrying (he luggage to the train. 

So lor a journey, worth in all about three 
or four shiHings, 1 nas to pay the equivalent of 
about a pound No doubt it does not encourage 
independent touring of the eountir. The fluent 
aho intonned me that as there was no dining 
tar in the tram I nould hale to pi, chase my 

food -tails would not accept my dining car 
V " 'k ‘corning from a hotel, 

denirtn^nf^fi!^ minutcs to the 

go in (he taxi to Lenin’s tomb. Tlie fare for the 
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•whole 'hour 'had been paid already, ^es 
<hat was tlie difficulty — I had paid up the fare. 

Now I must engage the taxi afresh and 
[pay for another hour. If I could produce an- 
•other sixteen roubles in Russian, English or 
-American money, we could go over and see the 
tomb. No change — no sight seeing. Now 1 
took a vow always to carrj’ with me some 
English and American currency notes on my 
travels abroad. 

The other agent now returned after seeing 
"the Swedes off in the tram to Leningrad He 
said that he had asked them to inform the In- 
tourist agents at the Leningrad station that I 
was following by the next train. 

My transport voucher for Leningrad was 
■exchanged for the railway, berth reservation and 
bedding tickets. The agents were good enough 
to help me with the suitcases to the train. 
They said that I might require the few roubles 
3eft with me for some food on the way. 

I could only buy one sandwich for two 
Toubles and supped that night on it and a glass 
of cold water. Tlie other rouble was utilised 
for a cup of coffee next morning. 

The railway carnage in which I travelled 
this time was far better than the previous one 
The corridor was covered with carpets. There 
"Were portraits of Russian leaders on the walls, 
■a thermometer, a barometer and carafes of 
■water on shelves. The carnage was divided in- 
■to lateral compartments, each one of which 
•could be isolated from the corridor by a sliding 
■door provided with a full length mirror on the 
inside. 

Again bed linen in a sealed bag was brought 
•and my bed made on one of the lower berths. 
The compartment had two lower and two 
upper berths only. There were only two other 
travellers in it. Both were well-fed specimens 
•of the comrades of the U S S. R. 

The train left Lloskva and we crossed the 
■new iloscow-Volga Canal by a huge bridge. 
The canal was very broad here and had red and 
green pilot lights for the big boats plying in it. 

In Russia station platforms, public halls 
and all other suitable places are covered with 
portraits of the Russian Revolutionists. The 
pictures of those who get into disfavour dis- 
appear as if by magic. I did not see any 
portrait of Trotsky throughout my stay in 
Russia. 

The character of the countrj’ had changed 
again. Pine forests were visible through the 
■mists and a few cottages, evidently of the forest 
'guards, could also be seen scattered here and 


there. The temparature had fallen and it was 
getting rather cold. 

APPENDIX 

The great discovery of the agronomist 
Lisenko, of what has been named vemali^a- 
txon, has received the widest possible practical 
use. It must be considered as a great victory 
of Soviet science in the domain of gram pro- 
duction. 

The discovery, which was later developed 
by the Ukrainian Plant-Raising Institute, may 
be briefly described as follows : Every plant 
requires for its normal growth and development 
certain climatic conditions. The development 
of a plant proceeds by separate successive 
stages. Until one stage has been passed by it, 
the next stage cannot begin. This explains why 
winter wheat sown in spring does cot form 
kernels — ^the plant has not passed the low 
temparature stage necessary for its develop- 
ment. 

Lisenko devised an agronomical process by 
means of which it becomes possible to cause a 
plant to pass one of the stages of its develop- 
ment under conditions of slowed down 
gerromation of its seeds. It is evident that 
having passed the stage of vemalisarion, 
ordinary crops sown in spring do not require 
low temperatures at the beginning of their 
growth. Thanks to the vernalisation process 
all changes which usually take place in the 
plant under field conditions in autumn, take 
place before sowing, in the germs inside the 
seed 

Exposing the seeds of winter crops to the 
action of low temperatures — from 0 to 10 
degrees C.— dunng 30 to 50 days before sowing, 
ive obtain winter plants suitable for spring 
sowing. 

Vernalisation hastens the maturing of many 
spring varieties of cereals and of some other 
crops as well. This is of greatest importance, 
considering that in many districts, especially 
in rile Volga region and in the Ukraine, the 
sprii^ wheat is often exposed to hot, blasting 
winds, to burning, etc., several days before 
har\*e3ting. 

Potatoes may also be successfully treated 
by the process of vernalisation. In crops like 
cotton, vernalisation consists in exposing the 
seeds to the action of high temperatures, thus 
making possible the growing of southern plants 
in northern regions. 

( To be continved ) 
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EUROPE AT WAR 

Dy Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Critics of the Ministry of Information have 
complained that its handling of the news 
has been so dull as to deaden interest m our 
cause both at home and abroad Well that 
may have been true in the opening weeks of 
the War. Perhaps it was even true a week 
ago, when a well-known General pointed out 
that we were not conducting this war in order 
to provide the Press with interesting para- 
graphs. But all this is over now. Sameness 
and repetition have vanished from the new? 
One shock docs tread upon another’s heels, so 
fast they follow. The War is no longer a 
local one between France and Bntain on the 
one Bide and Germany on the other. Tlie 
whole continent of Europe is becoroing 
engaged and the general situation must be far 
different from wnat any of the bclhgerenu 
imagined when they embarked upon this war 
Sir Neville Henderson, m the Final Report 
which he has presented covering his last days 
in Berlin, remarks that the financial and 
tconomio position of Germany was such "that 
things could scarcely continue as they were 
without some explosion, internal or external”! 
Hitler accordingly chose war. But be chose 
also to invoke the protection of Russia And 
Russia, which for twenty yeais had stayed 
within her own borders, has sprung out like an 
evil geme — and no one, and Hitler least of all, 
knows what kind of a partner be has called 


TOien Russia first invaded Poland, Italy 
made the superficial reflection that the moral 
ba^is for our war against the Nazis had dis- 
appeared, and we had better make peace, since 
we evidently had no intention of rnakiDg war 
upon Russia also But we for our part thought 
Russian intervention might be no bad thing. It 
called a halt to Hitler’s ambition in Eastem 
Europe Moreover, although Lord Halifax has 
onlv lately said so, the Russians had a certain 
cfl4 They were in the mam just rccovenng 
for ■ thenielves those territories which 
Ver'ailles would have given them and which 

thVPoiea later took from them-were m fact 
getting back to the Curzon line. _ So that all 

things c onsidered our -‘moral basis was quite 

1. Ciod. 6115 of 1939. 


sound; however much wc disliked the spectacle- 
of Russia giving the heroic Polish Army its 
coup-de-gracc, shooting ijts officers for being: 
officers, and hunting local landlords for being 
landloids. The old Poland, wc knew, could not- 
Ijc restored. 

But the trouble la that no one c.nn really 
know what Russia is after. She seems to 
have changed over-night. Europe was taken 
by surprise when Hitler suddenly made- 
fnends with the Bolsheviks But the wonder 
of such a thing is as nothing compared with* 
the wonder of Stalin taking a leaf out of 
Hiller’s book . And this is just what is 
happening at the present moment. The 
sickening technique of the Nazis, as Mr, 
Chamberlain has called it, is today the- 
technique of the Russians Just as in the past 
Hitler has pretended that hts intended prey, 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland, threatened 
Germany, so today Stalin pretends that. 
Finland, whose sea bases he covets, threatens 
war upon Russia Nor is this the only way 
in which Stahn emulates the Nazi method. 
When his Foreign Minister, M. Rfolotov, made- 
his long-awaited speech this week, the- 
leferences to Finland were a model in the Nazi 
art of repression and of creating prejudice. He- 
revealed all the terms which the Finns had 
lefused, he did not reveal the terms they had' 
accepted What was the meaning of this ? In 
America the first interpretation w’as that the- 
Soviet intended war and at no distant date 
Said Mr Stephen Early, President Roosevelt’s 
Secretary, someiehat cryptically, Molotov’s 
decision to reveal the demands on Finland 
“ seems to me to be worth considering a« a 
question of timing." . Well, bv the 'time 
this reaches India zero hour in' the Baltic 
should have come and gone 'ITilI it be war 7 ' 
TJic forces on the side of peace are eonsider- 
*>'' Mii'raliled fact 
Uiot Finland has all the right on her side. She 

“ISKd t ^ (The onh- 

nS threatening the Baitic of 

and against whom nil these Russian 

Germany.) Then Finland has the constant' 
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•and active support of the Oslo Powers. And 
last but not least she has the moral support 
of America — which takes the whole matter out 
of a local atmosphere and makes it one of a 
.general principle. These are great allies. If 
Tinland wins, she will not be the only gainer. 
It will be, at long last, a bloodless and success- 
ful stand against aggression. What a lift this 
would be to the democratic cause all over 
Europe. Indeed, even if in the end Finland 
goes under, she has already done v'aliant 
^service to deraocracj’. A small country, with 
less than half a million people, has dared to 
stand up to one of the mightiest Powers on 
•earth. Win or lose, she has put an aggressor 
•on trial before the public opinion of the world. 

If Russia is really putting on the Naii 
•mantle of aggression, it looks as if she is adopt- 
-ing a fashion that is already out of dale It 
is strange that she should have decided to 
•appear as an aggressor at the very moment 
’When France and Britain — and indeed opinion 
■everywhere — had decided that the time had 
•come to call a halt to this lawless behaviour. 
Even before the war the dictators seemed to be 
losing ground. Signor Mussolini was becom- 
ing Hitler’s messenger-boy, and Hitler, as 
already pointed out, was becoming so bankrupt, 
financially and morally, as to be driven to 
•desperate courses. Yet Russia has turned out 
•a reactionary! She certainly has not had begin- 
.Tier’s luck— except m the case of Poland where 
'there were good reasons. She tried to deflect 
Turkey from the latter’s undertakings to France 
-and Britain and slie failed. She has tned to 
intimidate Finland and has failed agam, or, if 
succeeds, it will be at the price of losing 
America’s goodwill. Are these queer depar- 
tures in Russian policy a sign that dictalor- 
^ip, even there, is losing its cunning ? The 
Russian dictatorship has lasted eo long and for 
-f? redeeming feature seemed to be 

that at least its energies were directed to rais- 
ing the standard of living, rather than towards 
•aggression and war, that it seemed to be 
broad-based and enduring. But can even 
•Stalin, that fabulous giant, steer Russia along 
this new and anomalous course ? The 
-apologists for Russia trj' to argue that it will 
nil come right m the end, that when we see the 
Whole picture, we will see that she acted for 
the best. But nhy, if her motives are above 
-Suspicion, does she cloak them in the language 
?l aggression ? The TOice is the voice of 
the Nazis, the hands are the hands of Nazi 
^ggre®«ion. Can the spirit really be some- 
ithing different ? If her action all along is 


only directed against German aggression, vhy 
ne^ she feign friendship 'mth Germany ? 
The new German-Russian " friendship ” has 
Ihrown English ideas about both into confu- 
sion But it can be nothing to the confusion 
produced m Germany and Russia. For the 
moment, they jubilated at so successfully 
oxer-reaching the clever French and the stuck- 
up English. But it is difScult, surely, for the 
more reflectix'e to close their eyes to the truth 
that they have not so much cut the ground from 
under our feet as from under the feet of their 
«»wn revolutions. 

Hitler called in Russia, in a critical hour, 
hoping that thereby he would frighten France 
and England out of their undertakings to 
Poland. But when France and England 
decided to fight all the same. Hitler found that 
he had fallen into the power of Russia instead. 
The first and obvious sign of this was that 
Berlin, to whom so many States — Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and even France and 
England in the days of " appeasement "—had 
so often gone on pilgrimage, was now herself 
to learn how to sue There began a one-way 
traffic to Moscow where, judging by the tragic 
changes which are now being imposed m 
£.astem Europe and the Baltic, Stalin required 
von Ribbentrop, as the price of Russia's 
neutrality in the war against France and' 
England, to sign away all the ambitions, 
renounce the claim to a free hand in Eastern 
Europe, which were the veiy reasons that 
Germany entered upon the war. Indeed if 
reports of what h.appened in the Kremlin are 
true, von Ribbentrop found himself in the very 
position in which the Nazis, only a few months 
ago, had put President Hacha. There are reports 
of his drawing back aghast at what was put 
before him to sign, while Stalin stood smiling 
behind him and pointing to the place left ready 
for his signature. 

There seems no end to the mi'erj' which 
the Nazis have drawn down upon Europe, and 
especially upon Germans, as a result of their 
oxer-weening and ox'er-reaching ambitions. The 
first article of their belief was that the 
Germans were racially superior to ever>’ other 
breed on earth. Arising out of that they 
beliex'ed in the right of Germany to empire in 
Europe, to impose her rule upon and to 
exploit her neighbours, since those neighbours 
were her inferiors and, in her view, inferiors 
hax-e not equal rights to lix-e. In this, of 
course, they were but echoing Bismarck who 
quite frankly adopted for Germany the role of 
the wolf in Europe. Said Bismarck in his day. 
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referring to Poland : " Strike the Poles until 
they lose the courage to live. I have much 
sympathy with them. . . but we must exter- 
minate them. The wolf Is not responsible for 
being what God made him." But the 
German wolf is doubling on its traces now. 
Instead of invading neighbouring folds it is 
retreating. 


The great German retreat which is going 
on at present, retreat from the Baltic, retreat 
from Eastern Europe and the Balkans, is I 
think the most tragic feature of the war so 
far. It seems to be due to two main reasons. 
On tho one hand, the Bolsheviks seem to have 
insisted that German nationals must be with- 
drawn from their new sphere m and around 
Baltic; on the other, the Nazis, growing des- 
perate for funds and foreign exchange, decided 
to call home from abroad Germans and all the 
capital they could' convert Some of these 
Germans had been settled where they were for 
hundreds of years But the Nazis seem to 
believe they can move human beings about as 
if they were potted plants. A hundred and 
five thousand Germans must be uprooted from 
the Baltic States. But apart from these there 
are about tw’o and a half million Germans 
scattered over Denmark, the Low Countries, 
Italy, Hungary and the Balkans These 
German minorities arc told whether they are to 
go or stay by their leaders wruiog m the local 
Press (It IS amazing, incidentally, that such 
sovereign States as Denmark and Turkey 
admit of this interference— os it surely is 
Amazing that a country like Roumania, who 
may herself be the next victim of German 
aggression, should have to allow her German 
minority to convert their estates, business, 
bank balances and other property, into ex- 
change to ewell the German war chest) But 
this uprooting of Germans is only one-half of 
the misery. Hitler proposes, it is smd, to 
settle them in Poland and especially the 
Polish corridor. They are to have tte busi- 
nesses of dispossessed Polish Jews It is even 
said that some of them will he settled in 
Czecho-Slovakia— and Czechs earned off Into 
cantivity in Siberia, as part of the cniel racial 
untangling that Germany and Russia seem to 
haye agreed between them 1 If nil theto 
terrible crimes are to be completed no wonder 
President Roosevelt warned an Inler^oyera- 
mcntal Committee on Refugees the other day 
S to what they mighl.erpect at the end of toe 
War " We can estimate on a reasonable 
nf chance ” he said, "that there may 
brn?n,0«l,SS but 10,000,000 or 20,000,000 men, 


women nnd children belonging to many raccp 
and many religions living in many countries, 
and possibly on many continents, who will 
enter into the wide picture — the problem of 
the human refugee.” 

Tliinking over such questions ns these, 
people in England are beginning to realise that 
whether the war ends soon or late Europe will 
take years and years to recover from its 
wounds- But will it end soon ? ... At the- 
moment of writing all the signs are that 
Germany is contemplating, after all, the much- 
proclaimed lightning stroke. But the stroke is 
to be directed solely against England. In the 
Nazi view of the war there has been a 
crescendo of w-arnings to the Allies, which the- 
latter have rashly rejected, and now they must 
take the consequences. First of all, Hitler 
offered France and Britain “peace,” on the 
grounds that as Poland was defeated there was 
DO sense m going on with war. Next von 
Ribbentrop, m his speech at Danzig, gave 
France an invitation to a separate peace. Last, 
and rather tamely, their great friend Russia, 
has scouted the claims of the British blockade- 
—and, with a non $cqu{iur rather more glar- 
ing than Hitler’s own, declares that with 
Poland defeated and out of the picture, the’ 
war which France and Britain are waging; 
reveals itself m its true colours as an 
imperialist war 


Are we in England then to expect a series 
of devastating air raids ? The Germans would 
like us to think so and to shake in our shoes. 
They hint that they will strike before we can 

g et from Amenca all those aeroplanes that we- 
ave ordered, and which the lifting of the arms 
embargo will now release to us. Well, we shall 
soon see. The general opinion seems to be- 
that if an air war is to be launched against 
England, the Nazis will first invade the Low- 
Countries. To attempt an air war against 
England from German air bases is not held to- 
be practicable. By such a route the Nazi 
planes would have a long stretch of sea to- 
come down and would be vulnerable to attack 
from our planes taking off from Norfolk It 
is expected therefore that the Nazis may invade- 
Holland (as the casic'ft way into Belgium, since- 
Holland 18 less well prep.ared than Belgium, 
and Oie Dutch-Belgian frontier is not defended 
at aU). ^ Once m Belgium the Nazis would 
have their aerodromes within a hundred miles 
of England. Are the Nazis contemplating- 
a gamble? Or do they reflect that our 
own planes have twice flown over Berlin— 
^ and that their industrial areas are much more 
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easily reached than are our own ? As Air- I 
Commodore LE.O. Charlton points out m an t 
article published yesterday, “ Air power can g 
hit both ways, and the wreckage of her coat v 
and iron fields, together with the future silence ^ 
of her hea\T industry', may appear m the^eyes t 
of Germany too big a price i, a 

Some move at all events will have to be made i 

soon by Germany. Some success will have to be i 

flung to the German masses to keep up their < 
morale. They do not seem to have enjoyed < 
the \’ictory over Poland as much as the r»azis 
expected, ^en the war fil^ ' 

shoiNTi in the cinemas, far from being elated a i 
the spectacle many people have left hurriedly, 
sick at the sight of the rum their arms have i 
made At the same time their nerv’es are 
being frayed by the privations resu^ltmg from i 
the Franco-British blockade. There is m 
particular a serious shortage of fats * 
worse shortage of textiles. ^ P 

and shortage of clothes ’ an imta^on 

this must be to the civilian population But 
the evil goes far deeper. Any German who 
remembers the last war must feel 
about the economic situation. How can 
Germany face a long war when alreadj 
has been a 50 per cent increase in Income lax 
in addition to capital taxes, already 
banks deposits and insurance funds * 

ning to be mobilised, when foreign trade c. 
only be done by barter (which means t^ 
German industries, already hard-pressed to 
the war machine, must produce a v 

cover exports) — when, above all, they see 
a flight from the mark has already begun. 

It is said that the younger generation m 

Germany believe absolutely in Hitler and w 
follow wherever he leads But what must the 
older people think ? vamt must tiie women 
above all think ? When the Nazis carM 
into pow er, they said that women we 
too " precious ” to work alongside “ 

industry- — and drove them back into their 
homes. But today, to feed the war machine, 
they have issued a decree ordering forpe® labour 
for women between the ages of fifteen and 
seventy- years of age. As a Treiicb speakw, 
broadcasting to Germany, remarked xne other 
day, “Hitler promised you marriage and 
maternity. He w-ill give you a million 
dead. . . ” , , , 

There are those who believe 
next step will not only be against Ki^iand. 
While England is attacked by sea and b>’ air, 
the Nazi armies will perhaps turn atten- 

tion to the Balkans, in particular to Roumania. 


No other explanation, they think, can be givem 
for the great diplomatic activity which is also 
going on now in Berlm. The Nazis of course 
were v-erv set-back by the Treaty’ with Turkey 
More still have they resented the moves which, 
haie followed in the Mediterranean, which 
seemed to suggest that the Balkan States, 
under the lead of Turkey, might come to an 
understanding with Italy and so stabilise con- 
ditions in the Mediterranean— under the seal 
of Franco-British approval 

Are these the considerations now exercis- 
ing Nazi diplomats and do they furnish the 
reason for the forthcoming visit of General 
Goermg to Rome ? Do the Nazis still hope to 
refne%-e something from Eastern Europe, and 
IS Russia, whose neutrality to say the least is 
maleficent, disposed to allow Germany a little 
scope there ’ After all, Russia can always 
swoop on Roumania, as she did on Poland, once- 
Germany has gone in and disintegrated the 
situation first . . I hope all these speculations 
are ill-founded. But it is difficult to forget 
that strange warmng which Molotov made in 
his speech the other day. llTiy did he prophesy 
^at the tear will spread over Europe and 
beyond ? 


The proposed xnsit of Goering to Italy- 
however — and incidentally it is another 
example of how the Nazis are now the- 
pilgrims — is hedged about with uncertainties 
It has been rumoured in Rome, then denied 
in Berlin, then confirmed in Berlin. _ It 
follows, too. on changes in Mussolini’s cabinet 
which, on the whole, reduced its Axis prepon- 
derance (Although the Gicmale d’ Italia, in 
true Italian fashion, at once sought to redress 
the balance by’ announcing "Fascism remains 
anti-Communist, but also unchangeably anti- 
democratic” ! ) Italy plainly, as before and 
alwavs. will come out on whichever she decides 
will be the winning side. England also is 
courting her. We h.ave concluded an economic 
agreement with her. Less creditably we are 
to send a Consul-General to Durazzo, thereby 
more or less recognizing the Italian conquest 
of Allmnia. , . . . 

But while Signor Mus'olini and ms Fascist 
Cabinet debate their balancing act, there are- 
forces in Italy which they cannot afford to 
ignore — and that is the Pope and the Catholic 
Church. The Pope has been deeply distressed 
at the ravages which the Nazis have made on 
Catholic Poland. He has expressed his s^- 
pathv, moreover, in an Encyclical which 
attacks the whole theory* of the Totalitarian 
State ... In other words, as I have already 
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S ointcil out, tlic tide ia aetting against 
>ictfttorsliip. rrance and Britain were proof 
of this wlicn they decided at long la«t that the 
Nasi clmllcngc must lie met. America 
•endorsed this when her Prcaident raid that 
people could not be neutral in their thoughts. 
Turkey followed on when she stuck to Iior 
agreement with France and Britain in face of 
combined German and Russian Pressure And 
today Finland, with all the odus ng-ainst her, 
has added her weiglit. Everyone, whatever 
their religious afTinitics, knows that the Pope la 
staling the truth when he says 

** The idea ivhich credit* ttin Stale vnih unlimiied 
.authority !* ont timply *n error harmful to the mtenial 
hfe of nation* , . . but it likewi»e injure* the telaiioo* 
between people*, rob* the law of nation* of ii* foundation*, 
mean* the v olalion of the riphtt of other*, ind impede* 
agreement and peaceful intercourse " 

I had hoped to eay something on the 
subject of war aims. It is much in the air at 
present and at least three considered state* 
incnts have been published within the last few 
<iay8. The most-aiscussed has been that of au 
American woman journalist, Dorothy-Thonip- 
•aon, which appearca in the Daxy Telegraph and 
Morning Post, the most statesmanlike per* 


haps that of Sir Waller Layton which 
np{>farfd in Uic A'cu'd*C/irorucf«; and Uie 
inoft important, no doubt, tluit which 
apjK-nred in 77tc Timed — important because it 
B|i|>carcd in that journal, which foreigner? 
always inni^t inu«t l>e tlie voice of tbc Britbh 
Government. The I’imcg ►Intcmcnt, at all 
cwnfa, has been much discii®*c<l in France— 
and eat on heavily by the papers of the Right 
there. The Times advocated a form of 
ftdcrali«m (but Right opinion in France 
believes firfet of all in the watch on tbc Rhine 
, . . And who can say it is wrong, even if tlicy 
feet it IS wTong I) 

Bat there is no time to write any more. 
So I will close with this. It is said Ijy distin- 
guished refugee German writers that the ever- 
lasting Gemann dilemma i« this. Germany is 
short of raw materials. She does not possess 
them. So she aln ays feels she roust go to war 
and conquer territories which have them. And 
she alwoys loses the W'er because she has 
not got them ... So what are we going to do 
to free her, and Europe, from this vicious 
lecurrmg circle 7 
WcatuUoitter 
Oih Nerember, 1939 
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Transition”, “I Refer to India”, etc. 


•'One of the most important debates in Parlia- 
-ment since the War began was undoubtedly 
that on India initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
-on behalf of the Labour Opposition on 2Cth 
■October, 1939. In that debate there was an 
untfsuai smount <?/ sgTeeroent aa to the Sutwe 
■status of India. But even if the debate bad 
been unanimous in regard to the early and 
-definite advent of Dominion Status in India, 
that, by itself, would have earned matters little 
further^ as far as India is concerned, as it is the 
-words of Acts of Parliament and not the pious 
hopes or intentions expressed in Parliamentary 
debates that alone count. It is well to consi- 
der therefore, what exactly is the position 
today and how pledges not incorporated m 
Acts of Parliament base been interpreted in the 
■past by various members of Hia Majesty's 
Government. 


Lord Irwin, as Viceroy m 1929, on the 
authority of the Government of the dav, made 
his famous Declaration that “ the natural issue 
of India’s progress”, as contemplated in the 
Preamble of the Go\ eminent of India Act of 
J9J9, wa? "tie sttaisment o! Doai'iahn Status.” 

Lord Innlithgow, the present Wiceroy, on 
17th October, 1939, approved this interpretation 
of the meaning of the Preamble and continued : 


I iirru nvt auaie on vrotde that Stitfinent. 
They are clear and posilive They are enshrined in the 
Parliamcmaiy record. They stand as a definite and 
ntegoncal ea^suion of the policy of II, * Majesty’* 
Oovernmenl today and of their intentions today in this 
end. the future constitutional deyelopment and ihe posi- 


Lord Zetland, the Secretary' of State for 
L Cmd. 6121 of 1939. 
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India, speaking in the House of Lords on 18th 
October, 1939, said that 

“Responsible self go\eni!nent for India » the gnal 
which has been set forth by Parliament in the IVeamUe 
of the Act of 1919; and it was with the full authontr 
of the Government of the day that the Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Halifax, then Lord lA?in) stated ten years later 
that the natural issue of India’s progress as there contem* 
plated — that is to say in the Preamble of the Act of 1919 
—was the attainment of Dominion Status From that 
objective we never have had, nor do we now intend, to 
depart.” 

Now that sounds "verj’ well, and if nothing 
had happened to cause doubts since Lord 
Irwin’s Declaration it miglit v,ell be asked why 
Indians refuse to accept so “clear and positive” 
a declaration from which we never have had 
any intention to depart. But is this quite an 
accurate statement on the part of the Secretarj' 
of State ? 

Indians do not and cannot forget that since 
Lord Irwin’s Declaration in 1929 we have had 
a Joint Select Ciminittee of both Houses of 
Parliament, presided over by Lord Linlithgow 
himself, in 1933 and after that the passage 
throu^ Parliament of the present Government 
of India Act of 1935. Nor can they forget that 
the interpretation now accepted has been de- 
parted from— or evplamed away — by prominent 
members of His Majesty’s present GovemnieBt 
since it was made in 1929. 

In the present (1933) Government of India 
Act the words “Dominion Status” nowhere occur 
—and, indeed, they were specially ^eluded 
in spite of the pleadings of H. H. the Aga 
Khan and the other British Indian delegates 
who sat with the Joint Select Committee, that 
they should he included. 

It may be that the interpretation of the 
words of the Preamble of the 1919 Act bear the 
interpretation put upon them by Lord Irwin 
and Linlithgow. It may be that such interpre- 
tation Was accepted by tlie Government of the 
day in 1929 and is accepted by the present 
Government. But there are other words in that 
Preamble that are al«o accepted by the Govem- 
™6rit — words that state in terras that the 
British Parliament alone is to be the judge of 
the pace at which India will reach that status, 

indeed whether (as Mr. Baldwin, the Prime 
Minister, stated in. the House of Commons m 
March, 1935 at the conclusion of the India 
debate) the next step should be retrogression or 

progression. 

It is only right, therefore, that the state- 
of members of the British Government 
of today, made since Lo^ Irwin’s Declaration 


of 1929, should be examined, to realise exactly 
how they have interpreted that declaration from 
the terms of winch as ati objective “ we never 
have had nor do vre now intend, to depart. ” 

Mr Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and an important member of the 
present (government, told the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, over which Lord Linlithgow presided, 
on 24th October, 1933, four years after the- 
Declaration uas made, that 

■* No member of the Cabinet, and certainly not the- 
Pnme hLni«ter, meant, contemplated, or vn'hed to suggest 
the establishment of a Dominion constitution for Indiai 
in any period uhirh human beings ought to take into 
account,”* 

Lord Linlithgow, in the statement I have 
above referred to, went on to refer to the Instru- 
ment of Instructions issued by His Majesty 
the Kmg-Emperor to him and to his predecessor 
as Governor-General of India which concludes 
with the words 

“that Ihe partnerihip between India and the United 
Kingdom within Our Empire mar be furthered to the 
end that India may attain its dua plan among Our 
Dominiom." (Italics mine) 

Mr Churchill, when these words were 
pointed out to him during bis evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee, argued that "due 
place ” did not mean “ equal place ”, and did 
not involve the grant of a status equal to that 
of Australia or Canada.S Has Mr. Churchill 
changed his views, or do the Government accept 
the interpretation given by him before tbe 
Joint Select Committee ’ Sir Samuel Hoare, 
speaking in the Debate, seemed to disagree 
with Mr Churchill’s statement quoted above. 
In answer to Sir. TV’edgwood Bcnn, he said ; 

Th«re bj« no two kinds of Dominion Siatas as some 
people “seem to think" 

and that when India got Dominion Status it 
would be 

"of the full statue of equality with the other Bn'tisfe 
Commonwealth 9.” * 

But even Lord Halifax himself told the 
Joint Select Committee, on 18th July, 1933, that 
tbe " much discussed Declaration ” which he, 
as Lord Irwm, the Viceroy, had made in 1929 
“dealt entirely with the realm of ultimate purpose. It 
nude no commitments -Hhaterer as to date.” 

Does that still stand ? Can we give no 
kind of indication of when we anticipate, with 
goodwill on both sides, that India may take her 


2. Minutts of Endenct, No. 41, p. 1842. 

3. Ibid, p. 1S60. 

4. Hansard. Vol. 352, No. 188, Col. 1634. 26 OcU 
1939. 
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•<!qual place the other members of the 

British Commonirealth of Nations ? Or do ne 
'Still think that it cannot come to pass “ in any 
period which human beings ought to^take into 
account ” and is merely in the *' realm of ulti- 
troate purpose ” ? 

These are vital questions for India 

Lord Rankeillour added to this by telling 
•the Committee in regard to Lord Irwin’s 
Declaration and its effect ; 

“Those were the ssords of ihe Viceroy. They 
■fae oTcr-ruled by Parliament.” 

This point was also emphasised by tlie 
Chairman of the Conservative, M.P 3 ’ India 
Committee, Sir John Wardiaw-Milnc, M P., 
speaking in the House of Commons in December, 
2934 when the Report of the Joint Select Cora- 
■miltee of botli Houses of Parliament was undei 
discussion, in tliese words: 

“No pledge given by any Secitwiy of Stale or any 
'Meeroy has any legal bearing on the matter ai all The 
only thing that Puliament is really bound by is the Act 

1919." 

In the House of Lords debate Lord 
Rankeillour went even further Speaking there, 
on 13th December 1934, he «iid : 

“ No etatenieat by a Viceroy, no statement bv any 
TcprewialJM of Die SoTMeign. no statement by ibe 
Pnme Minister, indeed no statement by the Sovereign 
‘himself, can bind Parliament igainii its jodgmeni ’ 

Although this may be true m a strictly 
legal sense, it is, as Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru 
Tcforfed, "verj' poor statesmanship to sav so 
and to act on it ” 

Another member of tiie present Govern- 
ment, Sir John Simon, speaking in the House 
of Commons oa 28th March, 1333, adimUod 
That we had given pledges to India. 

“There h no <;iie*tjoD at alt ibst this country is 
-pledged. a> clearly as »fe can be pledged, m honour and 
in policy: and that pledge is undoubtedly to pursue in 
'the fndian Empire i road nh/cb »i!l lead to Te«|»»n»;We 
poTCTTlTnent. 

But. referring to that pledge. Sir John 
-Simon continued : 

“We have given 'I ‘te bound, tniain tmr 

d sermon and ludgmtnl, in all Aoneitf So hair She rouroft 
l> do otr best to fulfil ii.’" (Italics mine) 

Of course, the obvious comment is th*t by 
inserting those qualifying words “within our 

S. Hansard, Vol 276, No S9, Col. 887, SSih Slarch, 

19M 


discretion and judgment” Sir John Simon uni- 
laterally took an ay from the Pledge any real 
binding character. The consent or concurrence 
of those to whom the pledge was given was 
never asked for this radical alteration of its 
terms. Does tills unilateral qualification still 
stand ? 

Tliere was much force in the arguments in 
the Memorandum submitted to the Joint Select 
Committee by H. H. the Aga Khan and the 
otiier Bnlish Indian delegates wherein they said 
that Indian public bpinion 


“has been profoundly disturbed by the atlcmpis made 
daring the !a<i t»o or three years to qualify the repeated 
pledges given by yf«pon»il>le WjnJ«im on behalf of Hjs 
' fajesty’a Coiernment. Since it is apparently contended 
that only a definite statement in as Act of Parliament 
KOuld be binding on future Parliaments, and that even 
the solemn declaration made by IIis Majesty the King- 
Cmperor on a formal occasion is not authoritative, we 
feel (hat a declaration in the Preamble (of the I9U Act) 
IS essential in order to remote present grave mtsginngs and 
avoid futiire misunderslasding^" 


Tins w^s refused by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was then Sccretnrj* of State for India, and 
IS now a member of the War Cabinet. The 
Preamble of the 1919 Act stands with its state- 
ment that tJie Bntish Rnrlinment alone is the 
judge of Inji.a’s fitness for further constitutional 
progress or whether, in ^Ir. Baldwin’s words, 
the next step is to be retrogression or progres- 
sion. 

Nowhere In the pre«ent Go\ernment of 
India Act (1935) is there any mention of 
Dominion Status There is no Preamble to the 
Act It has been made abundantly clear to 
Indians (hat no statement of any Viceroy, Prime 
Minister or even the King-Emperor himself can 
oter-rule the words of an Act of Parlhament. 
E^cn a debate in Parliament does not carry 
the matter further. The only thing to do, there- 
fore, if the British Government really mean 
what tliey say about Dominion Status for India, 
13 to pa=s an amending Act — which can be done 
quickly as war legislation— remoring Uic 
present gra\e misginngs and “to avoid future 
misunderstandings ”, ns the British Indian dele- 
gates avkfd. deJcting (he words in the Preamble 
of the 1919 Act which Indians have alwavs 
rightly regarded .as an insult to them, and 
stating specificallv that Dominion Status is the 
aim which it is intended to roach as quicklv as 
w«iblc with the a'SiT.ance and goodwill of 
Indians of all races, creeds and classes. 
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are exacily llie same as on ihe Nepal coins. The con- 
clusion that the Nepal coinage was derived from 
the Kusanas is borne out by the fact that Ku^sana corns 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood ol Kathmandu, 
which would seem to show that these coins were eilh« 
current in Nepal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were brought by pilgrims 1 have two 
coins of Wema Kadpbises (85-120 A.D.) and one of 
KanisUVa (120150 AD), which were dug tip at 
Kathmandu, winch were sent me by Colonel Pears when 
resident in Nepal. The sealed figure of a deity on^a loins 
seat, and also the sealed figure of a deity or a King im 
a throne with one leg hanging down, were also probably 



on. Nepal i? intimately connected with Bihar 
and Bengal. But Nepal is eo secluded and cut 
off from Biliar and Bengal along with the rest 
of Northern India that the Indian knows more 
of distant lands than of Nepal, whidi is hU 
ancient colony and which has been a part of 
his Indian Empire for centuries and where one 
of his most sacred shrines is enthroned — the 
Pasupatinath of the Hindus. 

Kirita Dynasty was the first to rule in 
Nepal (590 B.C. to 110 A.D.). Two Gupta 
Dyiiastics reigned here. The coins establish 
their connection with the Imperial Guptas. 
Thakuri Kings contributed a lot in shaping the 
culture of the land. Malla dynasty continued 
until the Gorkha conquest. Gorkha Dynasty 
was founded by Pnthvi Narayana Sha’s con- 
quest of the countiy in 1768 A D., and continues 
to the present time 

Nepal alone among Asiatic powers has never 
suffered cither the galling triumph of the 
Moslem or the commercial results of Christian 
expansion. She is the only independent Hindu 
kingdom on earth’s surface. Nepal is full of 
antiquities and relics of the past, dowered with 
wealth and peopled from both tlie northern and 
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copied from the Kusana coinage In some f>in» of 
Huvisbka the seated figure is so like that on Manankas 
coin as to at once suggest the connection The seaieo 
fi-Tire of the deny of king wuh one leg hanging down, 
and the trident on long straight shaft wjih battle »ie 
to left as on coins of Pasupaii, also have their proto 
tvpes m the Kusana coins of Kadpln«es II and of Hitvishka. 
m the humped bull standing by il«eK in 7'ns Ol 
Kadphises I, and tho elephant in coins of HiiviMiVa, 
though with a rider on its back ” 

Fresh cv idcncc has come to liglit establisli- 
ing the dominion of the Kusliatms «n 
Champaran. A hoard of sixty pieces of copiwr 
coins of early Ku«hanas rvas dug out at Radhia, 
the village which is marked by a pillar of 
Asoka It becomes, therefore, very probable 
that the early Ktishanas ruled al«o in Nepal. 
Early stone monuments are in line nith early 

Buddhism ^^as introduced by the Emperor 
Aeok.a into Nepal among«t a population nearly 
wholly non-Ar>an-the KirStas Samsm. ttic 
orthodox caste system, and Arjmn population 

i" "b-y S/lSS 
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vory figurines of king and queen 


Incto? ycro introduced by tl.e ^chehhny. 
iZltly tor the first l.me, m Ihe th.rd century 
ol the Christion Ern, end the proecss conlmnetl 


southern en ilisations of Asia. The strange 
blending in Nepal dirines of the cults of 
Buddhism and Hinduism without clash or con- 
scious inconsistency is remarkable. The magni- 
ficence of her scenery and the crowning glories 
of the Himalayas are fascinating. Her art 
and architecture are highly appealing to the 
connoisseur 

During the reign of the late Maharaja Sir 
Chandra, who first began introducing reform^ 
into Nepal, tjie nccc««ity for making a collec- 
tion of archaeological, anthropological and 
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artistic materials from the territory and bouse 
them in the Chauni Silkhana (the old armourj) 
where one of the finest arms collection 
waiting to be cared for, was first 
upon the government by Lt Genl Sir ^ - 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (now Southem- 



This threc-storied building runs north and 
«outh facing a wide stretch of land which has 
been kept reserved for the target practice of the 
Nepalese army. . ^ , o- t- '• 

In the year 1926, since General Sir Kaiser 
took charge of the building with a view to 
oreaniMnn- a national museum for Kepal, the 
old Chauni Silkhand assumed the name of 


tPhoio Balknsbn* 
I5r*»« >rorV exhibit* 

Commanding-General, at present ori i 

U. S. A.). He U the third son of the late Malm 
raja Sir Chandra. u k f 

It will be convenient to begin 
su^^•ey of the past history of the 
Mu'cum. It may be said to ha'C . 

wth the Arsenal The eta.s.cal 
OAauni, on the western side ot , 

Visnumati, has a beautiful General 

lull background. This was buiU b> 

Bhimsen Thapa in the year 1819 A U • (n,«n«lr» 
the Arsenal. Tlic late Maharaja S»r CTanura 
addctl the northern and southern xnngs " 
General Bhimsen Tliapa became Prune 
ter of Nepal on 10 th April. iSOf^ 2Sr 
mitted suicide in prison, 29th --- 
V....:-- 1 ...^.. froTT, nfTiec in 



Major Otirr*] Mnpmdn Shum.hrre 

Rin«, M-A., rrcArtil D.rrclot-CefKrr*! cf Ihe Mu-ruai 


having been removed from office in 183' ^ pilkhana Museum. ’ Tlie 

The building occupies a U Ixiter bv its popular name— Cbaiini ..ilkli.ma 

255 feet wide and 300 feet long, a few ll^vcn today, 

yards south of the famous Swayambhu Tc p 
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General Sir Kaiser — tlie first Dircctor- 
Gcncral of this institution— began the coUce- 
tion of pots and pans and varieties of mis* 
ccllancous art and cultural objects which ha\‘' 
now formed the nucleus of various sections 
within the museum In these sections Nepal's 
creation of multiform beauties of design and 
colour, her ways of dealing with her fellows 
her co-opcration and dissensions, her ideals and 
lofty aspirations, lier inevitable blunders and 
disappointments; in short, all her gropmgs, 
disheartening failures and unbelievable 
triumphs are recalled. 

Civilisation depends upon the . discovcnca 
and inventions man has been able to m^c, 
together with the incalculable effects these 
have had upon his daily conduct, thoughts and 
feelings The Nepal Museum is making an 
effort to illustrate faithfully the culture and 
civilisation of the land _ 

With the beginning of the present regime 
of His Highness the Maharaja Joodha Shum- 
sherc Jung Bahadur Rana, Nepal is havmg 
new institutions and radical changes m the 


spheres of politics, economics, and society. The 
noble Maharaja wants hia country to be at par 
with other independent countries of the world 
and to glorify the Hindu culture. Ho has 
taken up the cause of Nepal m right earnest 
and the harmonious co-operation of his tni'ted 
and able lieutenants with his national aspira- 
tions, has brought info Nepal a new impetus 
for the nation to keep pace w’ith the march of 
progress 

Maharaja Joodha was quick to realise 
the value and importance of the national 
museum properly organised and made necc'- 
saiy provisions for the same 

In 1938, t^io said ‘ Chauni Silkhana * 
assumed the name of the Nepal Museum and 
^ doors ™ opened to the public on 12th 
A visitors were 

allow^ to see and examine the materials with- 
palace^ arsenal, with permission from the 

The writer of this article, took charge of 
the museum on 23rd August, 1938 

His Highness is taking a keen interest in 
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the nm«eiun and his sjminthy and blc^ing' 

arc prcat a«'Cts of the sami? 

A tnii«cum has definite nmhitwn' and . 
at fcn-in? a city in many ".i'’- To 
fu! it« policy mu«t Iw clcarlv dehned from tl c 
commcnccnicnt. Kathmandu can Im* heipcn in 
Its educational and indu-tml Ii«e h' an , 
tcacliinj mu'cutn. and the purne**" of tlie 
present C'tahhdimcnl will be threefold 

(11 E\hibitory: intended for the ccnerol 
cultural instruction of an cnquinnp public, ny 
tahin" nilvantairc of the teachinc potenliannc' 
of special exldbits, bv di«playinc them «* tnai 
the visitor can assimilate all that Incx 
ha%e to tcacb, by adopting tlic mcthocl ot 
the Japanese (nbicb i« l>cins imitatccl m 
Euroix* and America today), ^ho do not u^o 
their trea-ures n« pcmiancnt cimament« nut 
draw upon them jK-riodically for display, liv 
varying the exhibits con«tantlv and arransnns 
tlcm to stimulate interest, placing no object 
en exhibition which is not eap.able of attracting 
arnl instructing; and by mean* of “stop by 
^tep" exhibits to illustrate Nepal indu'trie* 

(2) n-e fcccnd purjKise i? of equal im- 


portance: the Museum will be a «tnrc-hou*e for 
(he safeguarding of objects for particul.y 
investigation, \\hich will l>c readily axailablc 
at all times, in the same manner a* reference 
liooks m a hbraiy. In this way it L* hoped 
that the niu'cum mil become a centre for new 
r'cas and inspirations for the advancement of 
knowledge. Its aim i' to lie useful, it will 
welcome the manufaeturcr. the designer, the 
artist, and stmlent. a® well as the ethnologist, 
the archaeologist, the naturalist, and -any other 
enquirer, whatever may K’ hi* nun It i“ not 
only iropossjble hut I’lndesirnhlc that all the 
material in .a mU'Ciim sjiouhl l*c placed on 
exhibition, although it .should Ik* readily avail- 
able for tho-e who .seek it. 

(3) Tlie thinl function i* wlnt may tie 
Umed extra-mural: 

(а) Dv giving fmiuenl lectures and 
demnn-trations to adults and fcliool 
childn’n, for hv «uch mean* m.an>' 
rit«rn« may be indticeil to t.akc a live 
interest in sonie hranch of art or 
natural seience. 

(б) Circulating loan collection* to 








THE CRISIS * 

By llADINDRANATH TAGORE 
A Ictlcr to Dr. Ainiya Chakm%nrty 


Tjiey ask me to write on tlie present situation, 
indicating some way out, but 1 know of none. 

Here we stand: on one side the ruling 
power, armed in its fortress with all parnplicr- 
nalia of repression, protected by stringent laws 
and red-turbaned hordes. That the country 
can be held only Uius is their faith Crowded, 
on the other hand, are helpless multitudes with 
empty hands and pockets. Advised to accept 
non-violence as the panacea leading to deliver- 
ance and permanent security, they esnnot yet 
entirely pm their faith to it Because, no- 
where in the world is this principle being 
practised, for good or worse. To save man 
from such a violent beast as man, violent means 
are needed: this teaching is being followed up 
everywhere by adequate preparation and 
accumulation of material Wiere men are 
debarred from all education, they are also pre- 
vented from acquiring this particular form of 
it. Such people must for ever be recognised as 
came for man-hunters. Hedged m on all sides 
they are denied even the right to escape like 
deer; in Reserve Forests they live, belonging 
to royal sportsmen. 

I remember the story: some credulous lady 
had asked Voltaire whether flocks of sheep 
could be slaughtered by magic words 
Madam, he replied, that can certainly be done, 
but some arsenic is also necessary. Deadly 
administration of arsenic is so widely prevalent 
that neither those w’ho are being killed nor the 
killers are able to discern any other path 

Violent worship, propitiating the gods by 
sacrificial blood, has continued from man’s 
barbarous past up to this day. Through love 
alone is worship, great teachers have sometimes 
proclaimed, but the world has taken this to be 
true on the spiritual, not on the practical plane. 
In spheres of life where results can be ignored 
such teaching signifies, but where results are 

needed so runs popular conscience — the gods 

have, to be won over by sanguinary offering. 
Behind this lies a patient’s faith in bitter, 
pungent medicines; medicines, indeed, he is 
convinced, tasting the lacerating drops. So in 
world-wi de political pharmacies virulent remo - 
• Aulhoriseil translation. 


dies arc being piled up. Virile tonics, blood- 
ied force advertised in their colour. Physician-s 
with high records of death to their cr^it nrc 
venerated; countleea deaths may, conceivably, 
slowly change a doctor's belief in a partiailar 
system of treatment. Death's in«titutcs have 
l>Mn opened everywhere; millions of students are 
being killod to supply lessons, — perhaps man 
may learn something final from thi«, but when 
or where I cannot prophesy’. t\Tiat we find is 
that lessons go on endlessly, more and more 
loudly repeated in the class-room they seem 
never to terminate. Such being the case, I 
would prefer silence, not knowing what answers 
to give to path-seekers. 

TTie unprotected ruins, in which wc live on 
the ancient high road, have offered no resistance 
to invaders down the centuries; armies have 
marched from outside, and traders; they have 
jumped on our backs, entered our store-room. 
We are left with bent spines and only remnants 
m our larders. Therefore, vc too cannot boast 
that we have learnt our lessons; our ancient 
systems have not, it has to be confessed, helped 
us in passing the test of history* with any merit. 
Even then we are alive today, some people 
proudly declare But there are kinds of living 
which are merely delayed death. Such is our 
condition To the chief disciples or professors 
of \nolcnce I say this, for long liave we seen 
the nature of tiieir success, to a great measure 
wc ourselves have borne its burden: are they 
now at the summit of their victory 7 Have 
they passed the test of humanity 7 Engaged 
in violent rivalry, who'c triumph today do they 
craTC 7 The triumph of violence. This power 
can ne\*er reach peace till utter destruction is 
complete. Not only is it destroying man’s 
IhThliood but poisoning his heart; his noblest 
treasures arc being bombed and razed to dust 
Of oursches we have ample reason to be 
ashamed, but this tossing on the swing of end- 
less catastrophe that we see today, — whose 
shame is it 7 

Violent power uses ma-n’s weakness as foot- 
stool, it crusliea the soil of helpless humanity 
to raise its own crop. Thus its trade prospers. 
In this trade, the powerful have, for a long 
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time, acquired bulk and extended their domain 
of influence. They have suppressed large num- 
bers of men putting them under heavy yoke — 
we know how. Power calculates on a long 
range lest any of its victims diow signs of 
strength, and preserves unremitting vigilance. 
If, sometimes, exhausted by the weight and 
expensiveness of a giant machinery of man- 
slaughter it seeks to lessen the load for a while, 
^th a start the great mistake is discovered. 
To preserve full faith in its glory, violent power 
has now realised the unlimited need of weapons 
for massacre. History offers no parallel to the 
awful watchfulness of molence with its deadly 
nets spread in sea, land and air; the cKnhsed 
powers of the West advance in military forma- 
tion raising innumerable arches of homicidal 
victory. None dares stop lest some one else 
steal a march upon it. 

In 1930 I went to Germany, That tte 
victors had most certainly won was still being 
rubbed into the minds of the victims in dnerse 
ways. On the tablet of historical memorj’ they 
Were trying to perpetuate humiliation in black 
ink. The defeated countries with their limbs 
cut up and ^vided, were made to remember 
their crippled condition. Grosser stupidity 
from the point of view of political Felf-intcrest 
cannot be conceived. But this mentality befits 
brute force— it mtist enjoy its ego-lust. Mer- 
ciless vindictiveness blinds its judgment and 
sense of right. It was proved that victory does 
not pacify the violent anger of the victor; its 
savagery becomes more inflamed. I was then 
brought into contact with the youth of Ger- 
many, my whole mind was attracted to them. 
They were determined to lead their country 
towards a noble fulfilment. No anger was 
there, nor hatred, but the urge of new creation. 
Truth’s triumph over barbarism depends on 
such fulfilment, but the power of violence which 
IS barbaric prevents people from their natural 
fruition and delights in insulting man’s 
humanity. It was this power which nt last 
stung youthful Germany into a violent reaction 
and made it take to its own savage ways In 
the centre of Europe was created a huge 
anarchy of violence. 

Blind power has spread an acquies- 
cent inertia all over our land, in Europe the 
same power creates hard aggressive inertia 
Our picture limned in pale lines will not strike 
an}' eye, but the incessant tussle of \'ioIence in 
Europe has today become crudely marufest. 
He who reaps the han-est of one war, we have 
seen, does not forget to sow the seeds of 
another. 


Today war has come in full flood, the whirl- 
wind of destruction has struck numerous sails 
of violent Nations. Some side or other will get 
temporary results which it will call victory. 
After that will proceed the cultivation of thorns 
to inflict wounds on humanity. That is why I 
say, whether of this or the other side, whose 
victory could I desire 7 Victory in any case 
would mean the triumph of violence. 

1 am not a politician. Our political leaders 
imagine that if we assisted the ruling power in 
this war, we might gam some reward. To render 
such assistance would be in the nature of a bar- 
gain. It could not be an act of friendship; 
long years have passed but the occasion for 
cultivating such relations has not arisen. We 
have not felt that the rulers trusted us, but 
encountered hard glances of suspicion. Ter- 
mination of the war will not record the triumph 
of friendliness but of might. Might would 
regard the e.\-pressioD of gratitude as a burden, 
the sense of responsibility and modesty result- 
ing from such acknowledgement would be 
extremely irksome for it. After the last war 
India experienced this. Just when the moment 
arrived for settling accounts, whipping, caning, 
jails, fines, troops and punitive police also 
came thick and fast. 

The spectacle pro\ided by a county which 
is ruled by force is mournfully familiar to us. 
Doubtless that spectacle is familiar also to the 
power whose royal umbrella casts its shadow 
all over the land. Millions are suffering from 
semi-starvation, illiteracy, lack of medical help; 
drinking water is polluted or dried up; where 
communications are badly needed, roads and 
waterways are non-existent. Persons seated on 
high pedestals might plead cultivated ignorance 
of such facts; if so, such ignorance, we shall 
know, is sjTnptomatic of the rule of force. What 
our country lacks, I have mentioned; but what 
is very much there, is the communal prob- 
lem. Originating in weakness, it thrives on low 
vitality, and this condition becomes chronic 
where all responsibility is taken away. The 
machinery for administration, fed with oil and 
coal, thrives under the ruler’s own protection; 
those who are being administered, however, con- 
tinue to go short of food and dress. Tho machine 
must live, unharmed. 

Countries, benevolently governed by their 
own people, offer a contrast to our conditions. 
Numenius ranks of the unemployed are main- 
tained by the State; sacrificing a nation’s vitali- 
ty allowing starvation, would be intolerable 
to a political system which is not based on mere 
force, but on co-operation. In the realm of 
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physical and mental needs, in knowledge and 
action, all sorts of beneficence abound; slightest 
want would attract comment in such countries. 
Where, due to the miserly nature of the rulers, 
friendly relations with the people are brushed 
aside, perseverance is devoted to making politi- 
cal control complete. But, power m its blind 
aggressiveness does not realise that cruel, barren, 
humiliating relationship between man and man 
can never last; the time comes when the inner 
heat becomes unbearable and fetters are broken 
asunder. How truth will effect the change from 
force to friendliness, I cannot specify : but that 
the powers, arrogant with victory, will feel less 
inclined to offer ua concessions is not difficult 
for me to guess. Authority, feeling safe, will 
discover itself to be firmly fixed for ever. 

Earl Baldwin, in a lecture delivered in 
America, has tried to explain that the democra- 
tic form oi government, which is British, is far 
superior in high idealism to the totalitarian form 
which belongs to Germany. The root difference 
between totalitarianism and democracy is that 
democracy recognises the dignity and individual 
liberty which man, as the son of God, can claim 
According to him, the all-uniting divine dis- 
pensation that lies behind democracy is, in days 
of crisis, a better support than all external 
urgencies. 

In political discussions, politicians do not 
usually refer to divine dispensations. Because, 
in establishing divine law they would have to 
do so m time and place, and on a world-wide 
basis. If a particular system belongs to divine 
order then such a system is not for England 
alone, wc too have an equal place in it Being 
human, and sons of God, we too can claim 
respect for our dignity and freedom in a 
righteous system. If such things are denied to 
us^ m the political realm, then it is not right, 
at least, to take God’s name m decrying lolah- 
tarian politics. Political principles can be con- 
fined to one's own nation, but God's purpose 
cannot bo confined. Regarding bis nation’s 


idoala, Earl Baldwin says, “these ideals require 
men of their own free will to co-operate with 
God himself in tho raising of manWnd.” The 
idea of co-operation with God may naturally 
arise when goodwill is dominant within one’s 
own racial sphere; but it cannot be at all natural, 
when ruling other races by force, to think of 
joining God himself in raising men. In fact, 
we have got proof to the contrary. We do not 
feel any enthusiasm, therefore, when our rulers 
profess devotion to democratic principles in 
talking to their relations; but it hurts our 
cars when they invoke God’s name in this 
connection. 

The question remains : which way lies our 
goal The path that big nations are insanely 
pursuing 13 undoubtedly closed to us. It is 
doubtful where even the mighty ones will 
reach in their race. This only can be said, 
mysterious are the ways of history. Even the 
sorrows of the weak have been known to prick 
a hole m the ship of the powerful. In history, 
wars and struggles are not the only opportu- 
nities, the despair of the betrayed also attracts 
favourable occasions— from where they mi^t 
come I cannot say just now, It is because wo 
cannot clearly indicate this, that the sudden 
advent mil one day overwhelm the mighty 
powers It is those unfortunate people for 
nhora the friendly road is clo'ed by thorns and 
the road of war also obstructed, who cast their 
eyes with intenso longing on the unexpected 
ways of Providence. But we are not re- 
assured when those who force down other 
races m the spheres of politics, and go on 
increasing machinery for manslaughter in war, 
take tho excuse of God’s name on their lips. 
Taking God’s own name we shall say that 
though we may seem, from outside, to be 
helpless, yet we are rot helpless In the world 
of men where we live, disinterested humanity 
winch recognizes us ns its own will, from 
somewhere, come and join our side. \Vliat, 
oflicrwise, is the meaning of Providence ? 


STUDY OF inSTORY 
By GOPE GUR-BAX 


.A LARGB gathering of distinguished scholars 
from all parts of India is expected at the 
sixteenth session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission which will be held! m 
‘■Calcutta on December 13th and 14th next. His 
Excellencj’ the Governor of Berigal ^vill open 
the public meeting of the Commission 

The Historical Records Commission dates 
hack to 1860, but the first body was short- 
lived. The present Commission was brought 
■into existence in 1919 and has till now held 15 
public meetings. Although the Commission 
^aa been in existence for well-nigh a score o- 
years, few people know or care to leero the 
object with which it has been created, the 
means it employs to further this end and the 
success, if any, that has crowned its efforts 
The object of the Commission as its name 
itself suggests is to further the study of history, 
not inde<», by the publishing of text-books or 
■the training of schoolmasters, but by slimulat^ 
ing historical research and by finding out Md 
cataloguing all materials that may one day 
proN-e useful in writing a fuller history of India. 
The Government of India early realised the 
importance of the records in their custody as 
raw material for historj’ and the necessity of 
making them accessible to scholars The 
Televancy of all this will certainly not be 
apparent to one who cannot realise the 
practical value of a study of history 

It is not easy to define history. It means 
ihe record of the life of societies of men, of the 
changes which those societies have gone 
through, of the ideas which have determined 
■the actions of those societies and of the_ mate- 
lial conditions which have helped or hinde^ 
their development. It is a kind of knowledge 
which is useful to man in daily life “ *^0 
<nd and scope of all history being ” as Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, “to teach us by example 
<if times past such wisdom as may guide our 
desires and actions.” 

The scope of historj' has gradually widened 
till it has come to include everj' aspect of the 
life of humanitj'. The growth of nations, re- 
mains among the most engrossing themes^ of 
the historian ; but now he casts his net wider 
and includes the whole record of civilization. 
The influence of nature, the pressure of 


economic factors, the origin of ideas, the contri- 
bution of art and science, religion and philo- 
sophy, literature and law, the material condi- 
tions of life, the fortunes of the masses, — such 
problems now claim his attention in an equal 
degree. He must see life steadily and see it 
whole. 

We search the past records of mankind, in 
order that we may learn wisdom for the present 
and hope for the future. 

Pro^ss has recently been made in modem 
historic^ research by limiting aims, by 
increasing objectivity and by abandoning vain 
speculation The results are already remark- 
able. We have now economic histoij*, political 
history, military historj', administrative history, 
and various others. There are persons who 
believe in the spiritual interpretation of history. 
Saj's G 0 Unwin : 

**I hoM ibat the cfnira] and ultimate object of hie- 
lory IS the development of tbe inward pos9ee«ion$ and 
eipenences of men, tbroush religion, art, Iiteratore, 
science, music, pbilosopbp but above all. through tbs 
deepening and widening of ordinary social communiea- 

There is no utilitarian value in knowledge 
of the past. There is no way of scientifically 
deducing universal laws about the action of 
human beings in the mass. In short the 
value of history is not scientific. Its true value 
is educational. It can educate the minds of 
men by causing them to reflect on the past. 
In the words of Lord Acton : 

** If the past has been an obstacle and a burden, 
knonWjK of the past is the safest and surest emancipa- 
tion.” 

A tvro-fold task lies before the historian. 
One-half of his leisure is the discovery of 
truth and the other half its presentation. The 
historian finds out what the life of a given 
society was by means of the records it has left 
behind it. These records are of many kinds : a 
temple and a tomb, a picture and a monument 
arc just as much records as documents and in 
some ca'es the«e are the only records we have. 
The historian has to state the truth as it 
appears to him. He h.is to combine his facts 
and to construct something out of them. 

That which compells the historian to scorn 
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delights and live laborious days is the ardour 
of his own curiosity to know what really 
happened long ago in that land of mystery 
which we cal! the past. To peer into the 
magic mirror and see fresh figures there every 
day is a burning desire that consumes and 
satisfies him all his life, that carries him each 
morning, eager as a lover, to the library and 
muniment room. It haunts like a passion of 
almost terrible potency because it is poetic. 
The dead were and are not. Yet they were 
once as real as we, and we shall to-morrow be 
shadows like them. In man’s first astonish- 
ment over that unchan^ng mystery can be 
traced the origins of poetry, philosophy and 
religion From it too is derived in modem 
times this peculiar call of spirit, the stj-le of 
intellectual curiosity that we name the 
liistorical sense. 


"It IS the fset about th« past that is poeiSc, just 
because it gathers round it all the inscnjtablo mystery of 
Lfe and death and time. Let th« science and research 
of the historian find th« fact and let his imaginaiiOD and 
an make cleat its signihcaoce,” 


rightly observes G. M Trevelyan in The 
Present Position of History 

To imagine the past correctly wc must 
picture at in its minutest details The docu- 
ment is a means and not an end , the 
researcher’s thread must find its place one day 
in the historian’s papestry , the brick maker is 
well enough, but the edifice of history calls for 
an architect as well— an architect who, a« 
Professor Trevelyan says, "roust quarrj' his 
own stones and build with his own hands 
The relation between historical knowledge 
and the life of modem society is too close to 
make it credible that the study of the past will 
even be allowed to become the monopoly of a 
select coterie of pedants. And this means that 
the layman and the specialist must in the long 
run find and maintain contact Some modem 
historians have treated technicalities in 
Enclisli; it is a distinction to have written and 
a plca'iire to read. And that needless to re- 
mark is only another way of saying that they 
have written what the plain man can under- 
stand. . , , , 

The conversion of public opinion to 
comraonsense make us hope that .one day 
hi*toty will prevail oyer public ^imon. 

It is of the first importance to the nation 
Md to the tiotld lh«t every nl.,™ AotM study 
hi.tory »ud study it intc l.Eeutly There ran 
be no peace note, nc realpe, but n cojoMn 
pra?e in all the trorld; no prorenly tat n 
.general prosperity. But there ran ta no 


common peace and prosperity without common 
historical ideas. Without such ideas to hold 
them together in harmonious co-operation, witb. 
nothing but narrow selfish and conflicting 
nationalist traditions, races and peoples are 
bound to drift towards conflict and destruc- 
tion. Our internal politics and our economic 
and social ideas are profoundly vitiated at 
present by WTong and fantastic ideas of the 
origin and historical relationship of social 
classes. “ A sense of historj' as the common 
adventure of all mankind, ” obser\’es Wells, “ is 
as necessary for peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations ” It is important, then, to 
have in cverj' nation students of history to 
supply true nistory; therefore, there must be- 
facilities for such students in universities and' 
great libraries, and they must be employed by 
tlic State to work at the mass of material that 
luckily exists for the study of national history. 
Research ought not to be starved. Libraries 
ought to be supplied for other than popular 
lecrcation, and unUTrsities ought not to be 
considered as mere stepping-stones in the* 
material success of our sons R€«earch 
workers ought to be enabled to study and give 
us their results Wo need not be afraid uiafc 
their results lack practical use. Such men are 
not expensive ; they only need the wages of 
going on ; but among them there have been 
and there will be men whom India roav be- 
proud of. 

Many private persons specially representa- 
iiies of Historical families possess documents 
of first rate import.ance, sometimes unique in 
their nature for the reconstruction of India’s 
past annals , and rightly Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, our eminent historian, obsen,'es ; 

“Unl«» three resource* ere made known and tnads- 
astilablr to acholan it would be as impossible to WTile a 
true and fall history of India as it tsDuld be to write the- 
llistory of England wiihout using the papers m powssioa 
of the Cecil and Walsingham, Borkingham and Grenville 


It is here that the Indian Historical 
Records Commission comes in. Its object is to 
hunt for and to catalogue all historical records 
nnd to print and publish those of importance. 
Such materials luckily are not lacking. But 
all arc not to be found in Government Record 
Offices, although the Imperial Records Depart- 
ment has in Its custody a huge quantity of 
records occupying a shelf-spacc of 46,000 run- 
mng feet. ’ 


. nas had occasion to 

visit Sind as a delegate of the Kamshet 
Historical Conference, in order to c-xamine the- 
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the mentality behind the aniconism of early Buddhiet 
Art. Relic worship was the first Blase in the evolution 
of the cult of the Buddha figure, and relie worship had 
received an impetus from the beginning— it was m fact 
one of the oldest cults of India coming down .from pre- 
Ar>an times The aniconism of the extreme section 
of the early Buddhists, which had Borne thing of the 
Wahhabi and the Puritan in it, gradually, had to yield 
to a religion of personal devotion in whteh relics sod 
images were bound to have an important place 

So, as Mr. Gangoly has shown by quoting early 
Buddhist texts, the cult of the Buddha Image gradual^ 
became established Probably, it waa by SO DC that 
it received the sanction of the Buddhist hierarchy when 
aathontativd canonical texts were made to recommend 
Buddha-worship through images The Mahamtlu is 
one such text Others followed and the oldest Buddha 
images belong to the 1st century B C. and let century 
AJD. 

Rehgion and dogma change, and with them the 
ideab and methods of the art which serve them “I^e 
aniconic ideal and method of Buddhist Art thus changed 
to the iconic within a couple of centimes Nagasena, 
the Buddhist teacher, who diecouTBcd on Buddhism 
before the Indo-Greek King Menander m the 2nd 
century BC (c. 150 BC.), "commented on the absur* 
dity of the worship of the Bowls or the Robe of the 
Buddha, not to speak of the worship of Flis Image” 
So the worship of the Buddha Image would appear 
to have come m as early as the 2nd century B C . if 
the passage concerned m the ililtnda-pcnha givmg the 
conversation between Nagasena and Menander is 
genuine. 

In Mr Gangoly's paper we have thus a very plausi* 
ble suggestion made about the circumstances which 
brought about the advent of the Buddha Image m 
I^ian Art It was the result of an inner urge, the 
outward expression of a religious craving, which took 
help of the age-old art-forms which were evolved on 


the eoil of Inrlia, sw Dr. Coomara««amy demonstrate i, 
and not eomelliing exotic, the gift of the foreign Greeks 
to the Indian religion they adopteii. 

Dr. Iknimadhab IJarua in his liharhut, (Dk. Ill, 
pp 70, 70, Calcutta, 1937) has gii en an explanation of 
the absrnce of the Buddha Image at Bharbut and 
Sanchi from the point of licw of the Buddhist philos^ 
phy of art nic Buddha idea, as Borae of the texts in 
the Pall canon declare, is lokotlara, tj; , Supramandanc,' 
it 19 even beyond the formless {.arupatila), even beyond 
the fonnlesa divinity (aruTSi-brahmattta) Therefore, 
it cannot and should not be represented in human 
terms This ideal has been followed by the artists of 
Bharbut and Sanchi and if they put down a couple of 
foot-pnots for the Buddha, it is just a concession to 
the limitations of art, m which these symbols are 
unavoidable to narrate the story. But although the 
Buddha idea is formles, the attnbutes of the Buddha— 
his personality, his dress, etc— can be iraagmed and 
actually depict^ by art, although such imaginings and 
depictions are aiatthuTca, without any material or 
positive basu, and manamaltaka, purely a mental pro- 
cess So an image of the Buddha from this pomt of 
view has no htttoncal value, it is only a fonnai artistic 
expression of an idea; for after the Buddha entered 
mruono, all the physical attributes of his person pa®ed 
wrav for ever Thw is the proper interpretation, as Dr. 
Dania tells me of the BTokmcJalatuUa pamage quoted 
by Mr Gangoly From tbi* aspect, namely, that a 
Buddha Image is just a play of the imagmation, Bud- 
dhist Images can have a justification from Buddhist 
philosophy But this is of course a matter for abstract 
speculation which might have had sometbmg to do 
with the advent of the Buddha Image The histoneal 
sequence presented by the extant remains of art and 
by the eacTcd texts is clear, and eonvmcing and, 
herem, Mr Gangoly haa contributed something positive 
m the unravellmg of the problem of the Buddha Image 
and Its OTigm 


TO THE YOimi OF INDIA 

By DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


Can you not vision, oh youth, s day 
When you will come into your ovra ? 

A day when dreams will be realised 
And rough ore be transmuted into gold ? 

When the weary peasant will raise his eyes 
Aloft to the burning summer skies, 

See a single cloud and take new hope 
To grasp his plough with a firmer grip ? 


This vision encourages wearj' feet 
For enthusiasm can grow old. 

Knowledge is difficult to acquire 
And men are indifferent and cold 
But the flaming brand of light is 

yours, oh youth, 
Lead the way and never tire. 

Though the dust and struggle prove great 
Lead on, oh youth, in high endeavour. 



District. Year. Male. 

Midnapore 1929 4-1,950 

1930 S850a 

M>jnen!tngh 1929 61.627 

1930 


60,9 H 


42,701 

36,017 

56292 

552)6 


(See Bengal Public Health Reports 1929, 
and 1930 Annual Form No. 1). 


by the Vaccination Inspection Staff, 
suits are tabulated below : 


Number 

District, Year Eiamined. 

Midnapore 1929 1244 

1930 3214 

Mymens-ngb 1929 2276 

1930 17273 
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births) registered during the ye.ars 1929 and 28 Iakh«, nnd the other witli 51 laklis. Im 
1930 m the undennentioned districts were ; Midnapore, the nroportion of tlie Hindus is 

Total. 89 1 per cent; 4\nile in Mymensingh the pro- 
sifi&i portion of the Mohammedans is 76-6 per ceat.- 
74,225 Tlius thej' arc representative of Hindu shyness 
116^90 record ^dtal occurrences, nnd Mohammedan 
' love of exaggeration. 

Wc arc ftrengthened in our conclusion by 
the following considerations. The respective- 
T . ♦!>« numbers of married females of the rcproduc- 

In both the years, » test of the »c™raQ age-penod 15-40 in 1921 were 32 lakhs 

of. the re™trnt.or, of vital oecnrrences a »t- ^ 44 

tam number of births and deaths was 32 nmonj; the Jloliamiicdans. From- 

the respective numbers of infants in 1921, we 
get IM infants per 1,(XX) married females of 
Numlrr.! p.iwnl.tc f'e reproductive age-pc^d among the Ilindus; 
Omiswons of 173 infants per 1,(XX) among the Moham- 

Detected. Ohumiods. medans. In 1931 the respective numbers oE 
88 4 77 mamed females of the reproductive age-period' 

48 1 86 ^®*'**^' 39 lakhs 68 thousand among thc- 

J4Q Q go Hindu«, and 49 lakhs 73 thousand among the 
Mohammedans. From the number of infants 
It will be seen from the above that there as guen in the census of 1931, Tie get 175- 
was progressive mcrease in the accuracy of infants per 1,000 married females among the- 
registration; and that the order of inaccuracy Hindus, and 194 infants per 1,000 among the- 
was about 5 per cent. It mil also be seen that Mohammedans. 

the registration is far more complete in The proportion of infants among the* 
MjTnensingh than in Midnapore. Again m Hindus has decreased from 184 to 173— a 
1930 about one-tenth of the birtlis were ven- decrease of 4-9 per cent — ^not unlikely in view 
fied in Mymensingh; and the omissions found of the hard economic conditions feadmg to- 
to be less than 1 per cent. separation between the husband and the wife,. 

Those who were born in 1929 and m 1930 the husband earning money at a considerable 
may be expected to bo enumerated at the time distance from home; and the increasing prcval- 
of the census (26th February, 1931) in the age- cnee of birth-control among the middle classes, 
categories of 0-1, and 1-2. Frora the Bengal But in the ca'e of the Mohammedans th& 
Census Report, 1931, Ft. H, Tables, pp. 40 « proportion of infants has increased from 173- 
51, we find the respective numbers to be- to 194 — an increase of 12 1 per cent. Economic 

n tri Arc. Mde Femsle. T*ial conditions were equally hard for both the- 

Tiii8nsnore 0-1 37,428 38,465 75293 communities To what then is this increase 

Midnapore ^ 

- 94,095 187,156 It . 

^974 140,784 Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the 

number of infants. Tlie enumerator makes a- 

■— to register, and preliminarj' census about two months in 

infantile deaths, the number of births register- advance, and fills in all the necessarj* details, 
ed cover the census enumeration for Midnapore This is occasionally checked by the Charge 
But even allowing for omissions to register. Superintendents. ItTien the enumerator comes 
and! assuming that there vxre no deaths among for the final enumeration, it is ver>' easv to say 
infonts the number of births registered in that an infant has been bom during the inter- 
Mymensingh is far less than census vening period; the fictitious child will bc- 

enumcration. Tins can only be due to cx- recorded as the enumerator is too busv to check 
aggeration in the number of infants; especially the truth or otherwise of the assertion madc- 
as there has been no large scale immigration m fictitious child is enumerated, increases 
into Mymensingh. the total of the haJka, and is passed on to the- 

tVe have chosen Midnapore and Mymen- Cha^ Superintendent. He too counts him, 
Singh as examples, as they arc the two largest and sends him to the District Office; and so hc- 
dietricts in Bengal, one with a population of increases the Pro\-incial total 


Mymensingh 


Allowing for omissions 



THE ENIGflIA OF THE SOVIET- GER3IAN PACT 

By a. M. BOSE 


^Of au, the many problems Trhich have been 
•created by the present war, none seems to be 
■more baffling, more difficult to estimate at its 
•true value than the pact of Neutrality that has 
ibeen concluded between Nazi Germany and 
'Soviet Russia. Wliat are its full implications? 
"What are the real intentions of Stalm in coming 
to an understanding with Germany ? Did he 
.invade Poland in order to call a halt to Hitler's 
•march further East and thus cut off the abun- 
“dant supplies of corn and petroleum from his 
•grasp, or is he on the contraiy prepared to col- 
laborate with Hitler and really help him to these 
riches ? Is he in mighty fear of Hitler as 
Trotzkj’ is again telling the world, or is he 
threatening Hitler and hopes to bring about 
'hia downfall ? IVill he be satisfied with the 
'partition of Poland or has he more ambitious 
.aims ? Did he since long have a secret under- 
standing with Hitler as asserted by the red 
“General Kiriwizki or did he suddenly turn to him 
because the Western Powers did not offer him 
■that complete security against Nazi agression 
■which he demanded? 'These and many other 
-questions rise to one’s mind as one tries to 
consider this problem arising out of the So\iet- 
‘German Pact dispassionately. 

Of one thing \\e may be sure. Stalin may 
have changed his means to suit altered circum- 
stances, but he has not changed by an iota his 
ultimate aim. And that aim is to bring about 
.a communistic revolution in Germany. To 
attain that aim, Stalm will make use of any 
means that appear? handy fo him. And the 
course of events up to date in Central Europe 
and the Baltic Provinces proves beyond any 
•doubt that Stalm has outraanauwed Hitler all 
along the line. Could there be a greater irony 
in histoiy than that Hitler, the author of -Vein 
Kampj should liquidate almost o%emigbt the 
•outpost of German Culture in tlic East, the 
Work of centuries ? The haste with which 
St.alm is acquiring strategic ba«es — naval and 
aerial — along the Baltic coast, shows that ho 
does not trust Hitler and is Uirowing out defen- 
sive line« in order to counter successfully any 
future Gcrm.an aggression. That he has thcrcl^* 
r>ot meticulously rc«pccted the sovereign rights 
of the «m.allcr neighbouring countries w unfor- 
'tuaalcly true. It would bowtri'cr be wrong to 


suppose that the U. S. S. R. is going the way 
of "rsanst Russia and intends to conquer these 
countries. Russia has genuine fear of Germany 
and Leningrad was dangerously exposed to 
attack by a Foreign Power dominating the 
Eastern Baltic. 

In Poland Soviet Russia did something 
which at first seems a bit baffling. She has 
voluntanly retired 200 Kilometers east of the 
original demarcation line that was previously 
settled between Germany and Russia, and on 
the face of it, it IooIm like a triumph for 
Germany. But through this self-imposed 
moderation Soviet diplomacy has only shevni 
its far-sightedness. Russia has occupied only 
that part of Poland which is inhabited by white 
Russians and Ukrainians, races that are near 
kins to the Russians, and has left to the 
Germans the unenviable task of absorbing the 
Poles if they can In the event of victory for 
the Western Powers, it would be far more diffi- 
cult for Soviet Russia to keep her conquests, 
if she hod annexed lands inhabited by Poles; 
her voluntaiy renunciation which seems like a 
German victopr, shows only that in Moscow 
one reckons with the possibility of a victory for 
the Democratic Powers. 

The temptation to force Rumania who 
surely to the great chagrin of the Germans has 
Russians as neighbours along the former Polish 
frontier — to cede Bessarabia, is indeed very 
strong for Russia. But it seems vciy likely 
that Rassia wiW for the present renounce her 
claims on Bessarabia, in order not to force 
England to come to the help of Rumania and 
bring upon herself the enmity of the Western 
Powers. But Russia may perhaps round up her 
conquest of parts of Poland by annexing 
Ruthenia or " Carpatho-Ukraine ", that piece 
of mountainous country* that was forcibly taken 
away by Hungarj* from Crecho-Slovakia, after 
the September cri«is last year. This seems 
pos-ible. For this little country is culturally 
%ery‘. close to Russia, and has for the first time 
acquired a common frontier with her great 
‘ Slavonic Mother. ’ And she fought bravely but 
dc«perotcly ngain*t the invading Hungarian 
army last October. 'That Germany, with her 
present pre-occupations will come to the rescue 
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o( Hungary, in case Ru««ia annexes Ruthenia, 
is very unlikely. 

That Soutli-Eastern Europe is Iriglitcnwl by 
the re-emergence of tlie Russian gainl is only 
too natural. Hungaiy has hastened to renew 
diplomatic relations witli Moscow; and Yugo- 
slavia, till recently decidedly anti-Russian in 
her foreign policy, is now normalising her 
relations with the U. S. S. R. But one sliouhl 
not exaggerate the dangers threatening Eastern 
Europe from the side of Russia. For one thing, 
peace on a firm basis has not yet been 
established between Russia and Japan, and 
further Russia does not want to fight, at least 
for the present. MTiat she wants, she will try to 
get without fighting. Tlianks to Hitler, she 
has realised many of her cherished political 
objectives, witliout firing a shot. In return for 


these solid gains, wliy should she not within- 
certain welMcfincd limits and for strictly limited 
objectives express her solidarity with the Tliird 
Reich ? Ru«sin lias no interest in helping tlie 
Western Powers to become too strong. She 
may therefore to n limited extent help Germany 
with raw' materials, so that she docs not capi- 
tulate too soon, before the time is ripe for a 
general upheaval, when both sides have 
exhausted tlicm«elvca in w ar of mutual destruc- 
tion. With her tongue in her check she may 
invoke the Goddess of Peace and together with 
German)' throw the odium for the continuation 
of the War on the Democracies, but in secret 
she will desire for the war to continue, so that 
the ground may be prepared for the spread oF 
that world revolution, for which she has beerr 
all along working. 


INDIA AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

rianniog A Iklodcl Vlltafe 


By Dr. R. H GRACEFIELD, iisl, f.bdi, (u s a.) 


Chisf among the topics of national reconstruc- 
tion is that of rural upliftment which has so far 
received no appreciable revival by the states- 
man the educationist and the nationalist Agri- 
culture which is the chief industry of the Mlkeer 
is still a decade behind the 
vear Agriculture on which over 350 million 
souls survive, needs an extempons^ reform and 
as an initial measure, free grants of lands to 
villagers are absolutely essential, in order that 
a famer may be promoted to the status of a 
land owner Free periodical advice on technical 
matlers, nnd escliMgo ot confidence bo'lod 
to result in rapid practicnl prociera 
of land-taxes, free grants of useful weds and 
nlante such ns fruits and avenue plants arc 
factore whose utility cannot be werexag^t- 
pd Up-to-date implements and horses should 
te introduced lu nii ngiiculturai fn^ ra orfer 
to rainimise the inbour and tune orlud. m turn 
toercase the quontity and quaiily of the OTt- 
put resuiting in the etendy and early nn-ivnl 

^'ind^'tri^eation of the rural areas is the 
next rnomentous topic ealhuE for reform The 

impovct.8l.cd economic state of the fKa.ant can 

h? fousht dom by the .ntroduetion of the hand- 
loom and the poncr-loom on n moderate scale 


and free practical tuition to the juvenile villager,, 
as Mahatma Gandhi obsen'es. W^'eaving, dye- 
ing and printing of cotton fabrics followed by 
periodical inspection by textile demonstrators 
will hitch the wagon to a star, in the solution of 
rural unemployment, witli the simultaneous rise 
in the economic state of the industrialist. 

Municipal reconstruction is the third feature 
needing attention. Remodelling of road« is of 
urgent value m consideration of the busy 
traffic conducted through the hamlet avenues 
througliout the day. The dust-storm arising 
after the passing of buses and cattle and the 
amount of dust inhaled by the villager suffice- 
to suffocate him in no time. The rural roads 
require miraediatc tarring. Removal of huts 
and construction of small model-houses on a 
hygienic plan should be taken up by the 
Municipal authorities and Health Instructors 
should be po'ted to visit the hamlets ever)--- 
day to see that the people wash their clothes 
and bathe at least once a week. Directions 
should be given to cook the food hygienically 
in sterihwd vessels and th.at none should be 
allowed to partake of the food before cleaning 
the teeth Pcnodic.al Ilcaltli-Inoeulation ser- 
vice is e®®ential for the hamlets and is import- 
ant for the fact that whenever epidemics enter- 
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the villages, the rural areas 'vrill be wcll-nigh 
deserted as is illustrated by the statistics 
collected from the Department of Health in 
India. The constructin of lavatories away 
from the dwelling hoii«es will result in the 
prevention of night soil or the excreta from 
defiling the banks of the village ponds and 
pools and the construction of cattle-sheds at a 
reasonable distance from the retiring chambers 
needs an especial emphasis, in view of injuring 
a hygienic sleep. As drinking water is in most 
cases obtained from the polluted ponds it is 
important to fit up underground pipes for the 
supply of pure pipe-water or at least the intro- 
duction of the s 3 ’stem of filtration and boiling 
of the pool-uater will minimise the great 
poison of unfiltered water. 

Rural electrification is also a \ntal reform 
to be brought about by tlie statesman Villages 
are so dark and so dense after sunset that 
nothing is visible by the inhabitants who return 
home from far-off to^Tis, through beaten 
tracks, canying hea^y provisions, so much so 
that any venomous animal is bound to be 
trampled at the risk of liuman life. 

Commercialisation of the hamlets will 
prove of great aid both to the rural communi- 
ties and the townsman as it will result in the 
economic prosperity of the State. If moderate 
aTOngeraents are effected to establish petty 
shops and provisions made accessible within 
the municipal boundanes, much benefit can 
pc ensured. In this capacity the \nUagcr who 
is nothing more than a fanner, develops the 
facultj' of trading and comes into closer com- 
mercial negotiations with the townsman, which 
is undoubtedlj' a form of rudimentary com- 
mercial education. The revenue that a 
commercial hamlet contributes to the State 
IS manj* timc« more than a purely agncuUural 
nllage. 


A hterary campaign is the most essential 
step HI tlie path of rural renaissance. At least 
free primary education is to be made compul- 
sory for all villages wnthout exception and to 
materialise this measure, the establishment of 
primary schools and the appointment of 
instructors are necessarj* Short educational 
films on rural reconstruction can be taken and 
exliibited periodicallj' which will easily attract 
all people towards education, on account of 
their notel pictorial appeal. Facilities should 
be provided to the ignored class to come into 
closer contact wnth the civilised world. It is 
the job of the teaching townsman to study the 
p55'cholog5' of the taught and direct their 
energies in a profession or art by which daily 
bread can be earned more easily and to acliiei'e 
this ideal there can be no stronger weapon 
than the introduction of eoinpulsoiy primary 
education, which mil enable the nllager to 
represent his gnevances in normal intelligible 
language without waste of time. 

The villager who, through reconstruction 
IS becoming an educated citircn, feels the 
necessity of some form of scient^e physical 
exertion. The manual labourer in the fields, 
at the hand-loom or the power loom, requires 
mental relaxation and entertainment. A model 
x'lllagc should have a recreation club on nidi- 
mentaiy lines. A football field will prove an 
excellent place for the cultivation of tcam- 
^int Apart from these recre.al3oaa) pro- 
grammes, a primarj’ phj'sical culture course is 
important which every villager should be com- 
pelled to undergo In the carlj’ introduction 
of these salutaiy reforms, the India Govern- 
ment will be responsible for haxdng brought 
about national efficiency, by extemporising the 
solution of this momentous topic of the 
country. 



TOURIST TRADE 

By J. N. SINIIA 


One of the most neglected institutions in India 
is that of trade in tourist traffic. India is a 
vast country and objects of the highest scenic 
and educative value exist from end to end, yet 
there is little facility of touring. True, there 
has been gradual expansion of the railway and 
in more recent times the motor car has roused 
many a sleepy hamlet. But that organisation, 
quite a commonplace in most other parts of 
the world, which, m the words of Stevenson, 
will make you " go, not to go anywhere, but 
to go” 13 yet in the embryonic stage You 
reach Calcutta quite comfortably, but the 
task is yours to find) out what to sec in 
Calcutta and how to see it. It is almost im- 
possible for a tourist of modest money and 
time to do the sight-seeing properly. And when 
it comes to seeing Kashmir, for example, the 
tourist’s difficulties overwhelm him. The 
typical tourist is a spoilt child. He docs not 
like to bo bothered with having to do things 
for himself. By his own standards he has a 
lot of money too and is prepared to pay for 
service He will go if he is taken He will go 
again if he is looked after. But he wiH not 
cook the pudding 

Travelling is universally recognised as the 
better part of education. There are countless 
people who are waiting to travel if facilities arc 
provided. Travel, further, is a great ineang of 
circulation of money and thereby of the 
increase of the country’s wealth. Yet tlierc 
-need not be a charitable institution to aid the 
building up or expansion of tourist traffic. 
Big business has elsewhere been built out of 
tourist traffic. . , 

In Switzerland the tourist traffic is the 
principal plank of the country’s revenues Its 
scenic grandeur and bracing climate doubtless 
have a great attraction, but it is the case and 
facility with which the tourist can live and 
move about there that really makes him come. 
The number of finely kept-up hotels is legion 
—in tho towns evcr>’ other building seems to 
bo a hotel, in villages almost everj' house. 
Beautiful motor roads thread in and out of the 
mighty Alpine gorges, funicular railways nin 
up the mountain tops, whi e the colourful 
comfort of lake steamers lulls you in sweet 


enchantment. The different forms of transport 
arc co-ordinated. The tourist agency takes 
your affairs into its own hands and you nre 
taken through trips planned with care and 
imagination within a very reasonable compass 
of time and money. The word is yours — the 
tourist agency does the rest. All hill-tops or 
little vantage spots have been developwi 
through conveniences of transport and halt 
into tourist pilgrimages — such places indeed as, 
but for the comfort with which you reach 
them and tho care you receive throughout, you 
would not have dreamt of going to. To Mt. 
Rigi, for instance, the tourist is taken, start- 
ing from Lucerne at a convenient hour in the 
afternoon, first in a lake steamer through 
delightful surroundings, followed by a thrilling 
ascent up the hill-top. Right at the hill-top 
are hotels to make you feel at home from 
home There are arrangements for snow 
sports but little else to see except that the top 
commands a grand panoramic view of the 
countrj'side — all hill-tops will do so. You well- 
mgh begin to wonder what you came for when 
the mountain railway calls you for descent; 
and you are taken back to Lucerne amidst the 
welcome scintillation? of the myriads of 
twinkling lights at their toilet in the mirror 
of the lake When you lie in bed you review 
the day’s outing and though the objective 
may haTO disappointed you, the sum total 
satisfies you and you think the money and 
time have been well spent — it was good to go 
If the tourist were left to plan out his owii 
trip, to bargain with the taxi-man -and look up 
the time-tables of railways and steamers onlv 
ten out of the thousand that now daily flock 
to Mt. Rigi vould ewr go; and if there were 
no eonx-enient hotels at the top, only the rare 
enterprising would think of it. For what 'do 
^ple go to Uethberg, the hill-top near 
Zurich except that they are just taken there 
by obliging transport agencies and are looked 
after? One day I went to seethe much 
s^ken-of Rhine Falls at the extreme north 
W GennanSwi^s 

frontier., I think the Jonha Falla of Ranchi 
mfenor— only that there is not a bunch 
of modem restaurants near Jonha, there is not 
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a 6ne promenade round it, no railway bridge 
crossing it, no publicity, and no commercialisa- 
tion. Parts of Chota Nagpur are as beautiful 
as Switzerland, and Kashmir is no second 
But there is the difference in development. 

Hotels and restaurants are a major indus- 
trj* of Switzerland. In one year it brings m a 
revenue of over 32 crore rupees It finds 
employment for countless persons The trans- 
port trade benefits proportionately. The tounsta 
buy various articles and thus the other trade? 
get a fillip. IVhat a vast wealth pours into 
Switzerland from all over the world 1 Yet 
let the tourist agencies, private or govern- 
mental, withdraw their faciliti«, let them 
become less imaginatn’e, let there be no organi- 
sation or planning of sight-seeing excursions, 
and this stream of wealth will qmckly diy out 

From Dublin and Belfast (m Ireland! 
throughout the summer months smart cosy 
motor coaches radiate every’ day to all direc- 
tions taldi^ tourists for sight-seemg They 
generally start about 9am and return about 
8 p.m, (it is daylight till after 8 p m > Each 
bus has its own planned itineraiy There arc 
many itineraries to choose from. Some buses 
t^e more than one day «'hea they go on 
distant round trips. Every’ bus has a trained 
conductor who will keep on ev^plaining the 
objects of interest en route and by humorous 
rallies characteristic of the Irish be will keep 
the passengers in fine humour throughout He 
^ill arrange for lunch and tea at con\cment 
places and the entire itinerarv turns out to be a 
psychological perfection The passenger has 
nothing to think of except the scenes around 
him. Yet the charge is so little compared with 
what it would be if the trip were independent- 
ly planned. Tliore is also a city sight-seeing 
bus plying in Dublin. For ft small charge you 
are taken round and an experienced guide 
shows and explains every object of interest 
From Glasgow and Edinburgh similarly 
buscs_ go daily to nil parts of the famed 
Scottish Highlands. Tlie bus companies supply 
maps and descriptive pamphlets free of chaise 
The roofs of buses slide in and the large glass 
windows contact you with Nature. To afford 
protection against chill breeze in the High- 
lands the bus company provides passengers 
with blankete. The itineraries arc well planned. 
Arrangements for lunch, tea and rest are 
adequate. In certain cases there are co-ordi- 
n.ated services of bu«, lake steamer and rail- 
way. The longer trips take three or four days. 
For such trips the tourist acency charges an 
inclusive rate for transport and boani and 


lodging at convenient hotels. In fact from the 
moment you leave home and till the moment of 
your return you are entirely m the capable- 
hands of the tourist agency and there is no- 
care or anxiety whatsoever to spoil your holi- 
day Little wonder that a ceaseless flow of 
tounst tiaffic is maintained all the summer in 
the High’ands. And these Highlands are wild,. 
verv sparsely inhabited, of long distances. 
Unaided by these facilities few other than the 
detcnuined and equipped tounst would think 
of going 

In Japan the touring facilities haxe gone- 
a step further. In this respect Japan has copied 
Switzerland but characteristically excelled her- 
There is an official Japan Tourist Bureau with 
offices m all cities and towns. Offices arc also- 
located m the buildings of important railway 
stations. In addition, almost evciy muni- 
cipality has Its own tounst bureau. All these 
bureaus supply beautifully coloured maps of 
the places of interest (printed m Japanese and 
English) and descriptive pamphlets. You go 
to any tounst bureau and it will arrange your 
hotel accommodation, advise you about suit- 
able hoteb in other towns, give vou complete 
ioformatioQ about places to see, the timing of 
buses and trains, will sell or buy you j'our 
tickets for the sight-secing bus or for your rail- 
way journeys — in fact you place yourself in its 
hands and its officials will do cverj* thing for 
you They are courteous and prompt and 
an-xjous to help the tourist in all possible ways. 
All (his of course without charge or obligation. 
In all important towns there are city sight- 
seeing bu«cs which run daily and take you 
round the town and show and explain the places 
of note in the neighbourhood. 

In Tokyo, for instance, a sight-seeing bus 
starts daily at 9 a.m. and completes its circuit 
by 6 p.m On the day (hat I was availing 
myself of it two bu«es started, as there were 
more pa'sengers than u«ual. We e.ach had a 
map of (he city and suburb showing the places 
of interest and the route of the bus. The con- 
ductor, a young girl bedecked with a smile of 
the suckling's arching lips, continuously talked 
etplainiag the objects cn rovlc. Wc Halted at 
the more important places. In front of the 
Ya«hima Shrine a group photograph was t.akcn 
of the pxf'engcrs in the two bu«c«. Lunch was 
arranged by the conductor at a email res- 
taurant in the romantic surroundings of a 
temple on a hillock. At about 4 p.m. wc were 
receixed at the bu« company’s office where 
O-rha (Japanc-c fe.a) was served to us with 
great hospitality. Copies of the group photo- 
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^rnpli, duly mounted nnd finished, were avail- has become a pilgrimaRe of the pa«'onpcrs of 
'able for about four annas each and we all all the steamers that call at the port of 
'bought our copies. Courtesy and care received Penang The cable railway has become^ a 
■-throughout the trip was of the highest degree source of great financial profit. Thus is in- 
In the folds of the Fuji Mountains motor dustrj* created, and an industry that like 
■roads and mountain railways have been built mercy “bles'cth him who gives and him who 
for the sole purpose of taking tourists niund takes”. 

■the enchanting views. Frorn Miyanoshita 'j*hc need of developing tourist traffic in 
sight-seeing buses travel regularly in ‘■cveral [njui^ specially at this period of acute unem- 
'dircctions. I took one of pc shorter tnps that pjoynjcnt, is paramount. Its possibilities in 
•could be done wdthin the day. Tipct was finding employment arc unlimited, 

available at the Fujiya Hotel. The first part chota Nagpur, that little-known beauty spot, 
•of the journey was done in mountain tramway, offers a large field. Let some enterprising in- 
‘Tho second in cable railway asccnaing almost or group put into form the roads from 

vertically up the hill. The third in mtrfor bus Hanchi to Ilundni and Jonha Falls, let there 
to a volcanic hill top, Ojigoku. Die bus left sight-seeing buses doing a round trip everj’ 
us there 'to do the sight-seeing, to buy picture there be small restaurants at the two 

post-cards or get ourselves photographed, and places, lot somebody sell picture-postcards of 
went back. In half an hour andper bm pme beautiful scenes about — and see what num- 
and took us down-hill to the Lake Hakone present the roads are bad and 

steamer Die lake is set m a bewitching land- tJujfg 13 no means of going except by specially 
scape and as the small steamer shyly sought us hiring taxis or whole buses. Let there be 
way through the still blue waters it appeared planned excursions from Darjeeling and Shil- 
almost conscious of trcspaaing into the pro- j^ng Let Kashmir develop a tourist bureau 
serves of the gods I In half an hour we ©n the lines of Japan. Let educated young 

ed at the village of Moto Hakone. We visited ,j, Calcutta (to quote the opinion of an 
shrines and ate lunch at a pretty Japanese eminent journalist) train themselves up as 
restaurant. After two hours ^ bus took us jaxi-dnvers cum guide-lecturers They can 
back to Miyanoshita along a different road m^ke a substantial income by taking round the 
"The entire journey both w'ays could be done m American and otlier tourists, for whom no 
a bus but the different forms of transport arc satisfactory sight-seemg arrangement exists, 
co-ordinated just to provide thrill for the Regular sight-secmg buses will become vers* 
tourists If only for the pleasure of such a popular and paying, 
picturesque and varied journey one would 60 . 

The charae is wry small and one composite The railways sometimes run conducted 
ticket is sold for the entire trip. special trams This is a move in the right 

In Penang a cable railway has been built direction but it needs expansion and improve- 
un a hill nearby At the top are a comfort- nicnt The innovation of “ Travel-as-you- 
'ihlc hotel and restaurants Hundreds of per- like” tickets over certain railways goes some 
sons eo up the top, look at the scene around, way, but tlie tourist is still left with most of 
tike refreshments and come down The cable his worries Let there be agencies to treat the 
rnilwav provides no utility service Nor at tlic tounst as paying guest, let them undertake to 
hill top is there anything special to see or do show him round and look after him, and there 
•Rut merely because there is so much thrill and will be a ceaseless flow of tourist traffic like 
-convenience in going up and down Uiat hill it life blood through tlie countryside. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEV, 1938-39 ■ Leoffue 
0/ Nations S47 pages, in icrappers 6/- or St£0, bound 
Jn doth 7/6 or UDO 

The League of Nations World Economic Survey, 
1938-39, was completed on the eve of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe It covers events up to the 
begimdng of Ai^st, 1939, and thus presents a picture 
of the world economic situation up to the date of the 
be^muDg of hostilities During the first months of 
1939, the world was making a rapid recoveiy from the 
major depression with which it had been threatened id 
the first half of 1933 Thu rapid reversal of economic 
conditions may be ascribed in part to financiat measures 
taken in the United States of America and in other 
countries in order to stimulate the lagging demand for 
goo^ and services But m the mab it was due to in* 
creased expenditure on armaments and war prepara* 
tfons. 

This issue-^the eighth in the senes — includes a 
number of special studies One chapter for example, 
is devoted to a study of the economio effects of recent 
changes m the trends of population 

A second chapter studies the problems of public 
finance, and exammes the extent to which the cc^s of 
rearmament have eaten bto the national incomes of 
various countries 

The concluding chapter, entitled The Economic 
Effects of War Rearmament and remtorwf Changes 
summarises the mab theme of the volume Economic 
destruetioa m Spam and Cbma and the leducticm m 
the standard of living in d.apan as a lesuR of war; 
the economic effects of the temtonal expansion of 
Germany; and the greatly increased intervention of 
the State in economic affaire for the purposes of 
national defence; — these arc the m^ subjects of the 
chapter la various other chapters the growing im- 
porbnee of political tension and of rearmament b 
emphasised b their effects on economic activity, on 
world trade, on hours of work and the demand for 
labour, on budgetary and monctarv pobeies, and on 
commercial relations between the nations 

The place which India occupies b world economy 
can be roughly guessed from the space occupied m 
the bdci by the entnea rclaticg to India compared 
with that which the entries relating to Germany, 
Japan, etc, occupy. India occupies one-fourth of a 
column, Germanv two columns, Japan a column and 
a half, etc. 

SaVER JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME OF THE SVRVAJANIK SOCIErV, 

87—11 


SURAT Published bg Ike Soeietg Croien 4to, 
pp I7S Numerous illustrations P^e Rs S /t is 
a sumptuously got-up volume, pmifed on thick, tinted 
paper 

The volume gives a readable account of the pro- 
gress of the Society which is the first and greatest of 
its kind m Gujarat It conducts at present two 
Colleges, three High Schools, one High School for 
Girls, three Middle Schools, one Industrial School and 
ODe_ Drawing & Design Class The constitution of the 
Society is amilar to the constitution of the famouj 
Deccan Education Society, Poona, and the Society 
depends entirely uq pubLe funds and the self-denybg 
work both of the professors and public men That is 
why the work and mfiuence of men like Mr C O. 
Shah, founder of the Society, of Diwan Bahadur C. M. 
Gandhi and of pnncipal N M Shah have finred 
prominently b the story of the Society The hook 
gives a faithful picture of one important feature and 
aspect of the cultural life of Guj'arat durbg the last 
three decades and more 

X 

RE-THINKING CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: 
By a number of TTrftcrs. Published by A N. Sudarv- 
tanam Hogarth Press, Mount Road, Madras Pages 
t67 with appendix 64 pages Price Rs f-S. 

A group of Christians b Madras urged by the 
noble impulse of co-OrdmaUng Chnstian ideals to 
Indian thought and traditions have written these 
essays on the occasion of the World Missionary Con- 
(erea<» held at Tamhacan, neat Madras, at the end 
of I95S From the very beginning of the eipanson of 
Chnstiamty. whenever people, convmced of sm. sacked 
refuge b the aavmg message of the Gospel, after eub* 
mittiQg their bCeUigence and uaderetanding'to the cew- 
revelatioa and after surrendi^rmg tbeir wills to the 
Divine Purpose, a further and a great task of relatbg 
the New Life to the Old Life had to be tackled For 
Chnshanity piwntcd itself to the world as a New 
Life, a new way of Lvbg Was the Jew to give up 
all bis customs and waj-s of living, or should be be 
selective and retab some and discard ©there? And if 
selection was to bo applied wh^t should be the pnnd* 
pfe of aefection ? And when Chri<tiani(y came into 
contact with the Greek world, with the “ wi.«c men ” 
of Greece and Asia Minor, how were the philosophers 
to adapt themselves to the demands of the New Life T 

The fundamental bsue was the same eveo'where 
and remains the same today Doctor Moffatt. m his 
Commentary on the first Epistle of I^ul to the 
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Chmi™ .t Connll. well .umo.ne, the » the « lh,« 

line« between the Church and the world, ft Undenw >9 regretUbSe ^ 

on the part of some members to make the brcalt witn 

rjacan society as mdcfmjtc as possible and to ignore 

the distinctivcDcas of Christianity in practice if not in BASIC AND THE TEACIIING OP ENGLISH 
cnnciple The Church was in the world, as it hart to IN INDIA . Zly Adolph Mj/ers, Basic Rcpretenlalive 
be but the world was in the church, as it ought not tA India, IIonoTarp Adviser to the Council o/ Nofionst 
to'be’’ (page XV). Education in Burma PubfMhecf for the OrtAofofftcot 

The Connthians, on the one hand, prided tliem- Cambridge. By The Times of India Press, 

eelves on bearing the Apostle and hia teaching m mind Bombay, 1938. 

and on masntaming the traditions which he had Anyone fighting against the innumerable odd? of 

on to them. But “were not hia rulea about unworWU- fetching English in India will welcome this book, 
ness really too etrmgcnt,” and the reactions to the com meed opponent of Basic Englsh 

social order end to the Greek way of living were not these pages a solution to the manifold 

they unnecessarily severe 7 As we are in the world, jigguUics that stand in the way of a sound approach 
should not a compromise be effected? teaching of English language and literature m 

This book of easaya shows fundamentally Bumlar elsewhere m the East Only if the Lecturer 

anxiety • How much of the modem Indian can English in an Indian High-School or University 

be assimilated or co-ordinated with the Cmnslian (he importance of nord-sclection and the rela- 

Gospel ? The writers are, one and all, extremel> thought and language, will he be Bble_ to 

anxioua about the result They feel, on the one band, himself an intcUigent method of teichmg 

as convinced Christians should feci, that the bpim ot theory and practice Mr. Adolph Myers lays a 

Christ 19 a Universal Spmt And on the other, foundation for such a method His book 

Christianity, in India, preseale too many evidences oi ^ highy appreciated by all those engaged in 

western culture and civilisation. Is it not natural teachmg profession m India 

that this group of thinking people should dwire a Abohsos 

clearer definition and demarcation between what » 

essentially Christian and universal and should be g^j. FRIENDSHIP AND MARIIIAGE : By 

oreaerved, at all costs, m every eounlty and under f. c and O F Bamei. George Alien <fi Unwin, 

varying conditions, and the national, local and repon" 

expression which should be expected to lake different ^ seekmg to fulfil the dual purpose 

forms m ^erent comtMs 7 ^ Conference of supplying depeodaWe text-book to those who give 

To *h« - V chnstisB Writers ? ««* instruction and effenng a scientific guide-book to 

answered the challenge of these cnr^i« wmera . 

Successive years can alone show how far Uie challenge junosity For the more ex- 

has been answered ^ Batoce pencnced ones the authors have a few important 

things to say, among which the followmg is a good 
■PAULY BUDDHIST JURISPRUDFNCE (Stowes sample "There are many people within progressive 
■rtnt.w IltsTOST OF TUB 1>DUN IIisTOOtcAi KF- movements whose revolutionarj' feelings are an ex- 
Tvstitotb 8t XAVira’a Coueoe, Bombst presaon, not of an objectue realization of the necessity 
• Bu mUs Durga N Bhagvat, M A Pub ^ socialism, but of failure to straighten out their 
j ■ flrtenlal Book Agency, Poona personal muddles" I endorse the remark with the 

lishers Vnenlai vook f, Uiese personal muddles ere themselves the 

This book consists of * f ° v analysis result of cerlain objective social conditions IVobably 
nme chapters dealing with another may be added to the above, t«, that the 

of the Vinaya Uws oromulmton rf resolution of "muddlcfl” may be effected in a type of 

tWvtTaws' unjr^dcnce ' u^err "vmay^ from which it « idle to expect any progrc.,ne 

PaUmoklSa and the^ortmghtly meetmp, the admi^ endeavour 

tration of the Vmaya m the Samgha and THE SAMGRAIIA-CUDA-MANI OF GOVINDA 

the Vmaya. Be.vide8, the book imder review AifD THE BVnATTARA-MELA-KARTA OF 

a bibliography and an indM, vath two VENKATA-KAVI Edited by PandU S Subrahmanya 

illustrations The title of the ‘ y Sastn, FTS utlh a entical introduction in Engluh 

the correct title would have been by T. It Snniuosa Iyengar Published by the Adyar 

The authoress has classified the FubjMtu^CT d^ci^ v v 

heaifc for ‘f*®. Ttnprov’ement of the We are deeply indebted to the editor and the 

think that in r„unH ju the previous books on publisher of this classical treatise on Hindu music, 

treatment tn notes on Pacittiya, Para;»fco, Samgha- The author of Samgraha-Cuda-Mani is one Govinda 
the s'^bjeci ‘ dhamma, Adhtkaromnsama- who is called Govinda-Acharya to distinguish him from 

dwesn, ^ do not throw much light The book a tte great Govioda-Dilihit The world knows nothing 

t^ham " ® .((.Jint to get an idea of the ^ut this man except as a Ranw-bhakta His work 

n^ul to , gyj some misprints m pp 16, T7, is replete with evidences of his wide learning as well 

kinaya f^ot-note 1. ‘Rhys Davids and Aung as of hia ability to slrike a new path In Govnda’s 

- r, 27’ should be ‘Mrs Rhys Davids and system the Sudhha-Svaras bear the ratio of 1, I6|15. 
Mung T^n^ Expositor, p. 27.’ The Atthasolmi, known 9,8. 4[3, 312, 8|5, 27|18 and 2, and the MehdhiUre 
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are 72, i^, 6X6 for each of the two Madloramaa- 
Govmda also composed iDostrative gitas for eadi of 
the above asd of 2^ Ragas of his tune, classed b; him 
as Janya-e The Bahattara-mela-Karta of Veakatac 
Rau, a Warhati court-poet of Tanjore is given as an 
appendix. This brings out the essential features of 
of Goimda’a system in another cognate style wa, the 
Lavani. 

We commend this book to all genuine lovers of 
music 

Dbprjati P&isu> Mtnzsjj 


POONA AFFAIRS, 1797-lSOl ((RmarEH’s Eamtssr) 
BEING Poona REsniENcr CoEBEsroNDENo^ Von 6 
Edited by G S. Sardisai (Government Central Press, 
Bombay). Pp Txxw^eOS and one tflustTatum 
Price Rs 7-lf. 

We have again to thank the Bombay Government 
for Its enlightened liberality and Rao Bahadur Sardesai, 
the doyen of Maratha histonans, for his scholarship 
and honorary labours in making this large mass of 
onginal historical matemls available to the schobrly 
world in so excellent an edition and at such a low 
price After the long eventful and highly important 
embassy of Sir Charles Malet at Poona {17S6-1797), 
came a period of lull, with the easy-going pacific 
General William Palmer m his chair Cut the calm 
was not to endure long, an electric force had been 
introduced Into Indian politics by the arrival of the 
impenalistic Welleriey as GoAemor-General (17 May. 
17^) and a rapid transformation of the map of India 
foCowed; the Nizam was neutralized and purged of the 
French virus, Tipu Sultan was annihilated and the lery 
head of the Maratha empire was to be turned rnto an 
English ‘vasal. To this last, Peshwa Baji Rso 11 long 
object^, and P.alraer was temperamentally unfit to 
manoeuvre or hustle him into a subadiary aihaocc, 
as Malet and Elphinstone respectively could have 
done. For this Palmer receiied WeUes!o’'s censure 
and be himself meekly admitted that he was unfit for 
such a task (See letter No 350A) Alter his departure 
from the Roona Residency things quickly besded on 
to the fatal TVeaty of Bassein where Marath.a 
Boiercignty met with a self^ought death (1802). 

But the enthralling interest of this volume Ires in 
the firrt-hand and intimate revelations of the niu*ings. 
plotting* (action intrigues and doings (aery httle of 
this fvt D m the rfecarfent Court of the fast of the 
Peshwas The picture left before our minds e>e after 
going through the confidential contemporary Tepor*s 
of these things is that of a poor doer fascinated and 
parat>zeil by the steady raze of a boa eonstnetor 
standing inert bv iTTcmovablc in front of it 


this precious volume — and its predecessor, Malci't 
Embaisy (Pnced Rs 7-13-0) 

6BAjnNi)R.A Nath B-Avebjee 

INDIAN ECONOMICS • By K. P. Sipahi 
Malant, if A and II. R Som, MA, DSc (London). 
Published by A'anda Ktshore and Bros, Benares. 
Fayes xix-f-7!S Pnee Rs 7^8 

ha the sub-title of the Look which “is intended 
pnmanly for the Indian student,” indicates, it is a 
geneml surtey of Indian Economic R^blems In justi- 
tieatioa of their "adding one more to the many exist- 
ing books on Indian Economic®,” the authors have 
said thst their “reason for doing so is that there does 
not exist at present a satisfactory book m one voljime 
♦which deals with all the problems in a simple and 
straightforward fashion ” TTiere b undoubtedly some 
point m what thej* ha>e said “Too many details.” the 
authors have nghtly observed, “confound the main 
isue for the >oung student, and a piling up of nunta- 
(lons from different authonlies, without arriving at any 
definte conclusion, docs not help him to grasp the 
issue" The authors “have only considered the Indian 
economic problems from the point of view of planned 
economy, which alone prewnta an mtegral solution " 
Their treatment of the problems dealt with in the 
book IS. it must be snid, lucid, up-to-date and fairly 
exhaustive, and the book as a whole is certiinJy a very 
useful addition to the literature on the subject with 
which It deals 

The work, however, as the extract quoted below 
from It <p SCO) wiH indicate, is cot free from s'ato- 
ments of unscientific asd ini^cadmg character 

"During the evlj* British period the three Presi- 
dencies. asd to some extent even the smaller nrovineca, 
were more or leas independent of the Central Govern- 
ment la administrative matters, and this independence 
was reflected in the field of finance also By the Act 
of JS33 the Presidency Governors were shorn of the 
greater part of their powers m the field of ler'ls* 
lion . . 

The authors should haae specified the penod they 
had in their minds, and should have been more aecu- 
rate in what they stated in regard to the Act of ISTU 

5uch statements will only mislead the student for 
whom the book i® pnmanJv mtended 
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of periods of econoimc depression. This volume is the (he seond part deals with the 

firet fruit of that rreolution, and is "planned as but industries as major human adjustments; while tie tort 

St of a greater whole.” It "conanes itself to the part is an intcipretation of the 

task of (inalyainc csistmg tlieories of the bu^ncas ode mic conditions influencing settlement and doelopm^t 
and deriving therefrom a ej-nthetic account of tl« ^ Tlic author tells us t>ie prainc 
nature and possible causes of economic fluetuationa” ongmally avoided by early Kttlers, who confined 

tffl ftutJior IS an economist of international reputation selves to the neighbourhood of waterways and forest 

and has executed the task which mfrusted to him lands. But with the expansion of railroads, they iKigan 
in a very scholarly manner. He Ins divided the book to appreciate the value of praines as agncultural land, 
into two parts. In the first part he has attempted a Special tj-pcs of ploughs were invented to deal with the 
Bvstcmtic*^ analysis of the existing theories m regard dicky sod, the land was drained; and thus through 
In ihp hirtnes cvcle : such as monetary theories, over- human ingenuity and orgamzaUon, the opportunities 
^vestment theones. under-consumption theories, bar- offered by cUmate, topography and geological features 

vest theo^ries, psychological theones. etc He has were properly utiLrcd, until this portion of_ Illinois esme 

gathered together these various "hypotheaea of cxpla- to be regarded as roe of the nchert agncultural por- 
nalion ” t«ted their logical consistency and their lions of Amenea The histoy of the near pMt shows 
coSibility with one another and with accepted^ how the character of fartmug has b^ undergoing modi- 
eeroomic pnnciples In the second part he has tned fication through the exp^on of the commercial spint 
to evolve ^orter^ out of the chaos of conflicting views We are also told how the cities have been playing »n 
and to weave from them a generd syntheeis w^ch essc^al part in this transformation 
pan rnmmand the aa‘>ent of more than one school of The author has utihred a mass of detailrt infoma- 
tbouffht made available through the labours of the geologi- 

In the final chapter the author has dealt with the cal and agricultural departments of the State well as 
international aspects of business cycles and inadent- of the Univereity of Illinois She has thus sueeredod 
■ally also with the theory of intemational trade in producing a distmcllj’ valuable piece of work in 
^ The work is undoiitedly a very valuable contn- human geography, 
bution to the knowledge of the 8ubj«t^ CALCUTTA STREET GUIDE: Edited by A. 

deals, and History ^and Thought Sanval, SS, Guru Pnsad Chaudhurv Lane. Calcutta. 

every senous student of Economic History ana inougni ^ September 19S9. Pj>. €3. 

D. N UvKBweE booklet will prove distinctly^ senSceable to 

_ j commercial and profesienal people as it embodies the 
THE WORLD AND BEAuTx : By ttemewra infonnation regarding the streets of the City. 

,, o^r, or ^ rAmKO stab3 or Aj.Aig 


cusBca w«n a friend ~Ij ’iT;;— The most sinking Ihmg in the book is the 

the world of life, man rod his etocs a^ religro -^e , *uthore«) rod l 

author has touched upon a V | now- stnkiog is her unswervnng faith in God At the same 

discussions are g_4 jk, rtyu „ time, the reader cannot but be impressed by her love 

ever, the treatment w intering rod the^rtyle^« ^ around her. Th/.histo^ 

simple and elegant The gel- p P references in course of the journey are interesting Tie 

Batisfftctoiy. • • 

EDUCATION-A GLORIOUS MESS OF MAGNI- 
FICENT MISADVENTURE By P. Shankunny. 

JllA , L T. Pubftshed by the Author. Pnee Re t 
The author b an exprienced educabomst^rod^^ 
spent nearly thirty j ‘ ' 

Hence his opinions c 


The most sinking thmg in the book b the piety 


brok 13 sure to give strength to the sufferer. 

J C BmiTtVCHARTTV 


SANSKRIT 
NAVYASMR^^-PRASNO^TAR.^^V’EKAH 


♦ fp'oTiH we we clad to find that the author hsstacUed Pandit Arhutosk /louVo-T'yoIaran-Smnti-tirtka. Pub- 
lia ’ B.,f>iept from an interesting standpoint. Vanoua fuftrd by P C Cftokniiorty and Brolhcrt, 74, Bechu 
Irvine are the pamphlets published on education, CAaltcries Street, Cotoitla Paris / end II. Price eight 
ikJ^oreeent publication differs from all of fhw in and ten onnos, Tcapectivcly 
mroy relpecte We agree, with the authors The author, who is an eminent orthodox Sanskrit 

that "natural education - nnlv cdnoalion worth 

having" We are 
circulation. 


SUKCSfAR Rwsvj* Dvs 


'Tv t »vlf scholar of Bengal hra been a veteran teacher of a weU- 

that the book will a a good CAatuapoli in Khulna for over four decades and 

a half. The book written in Sanskrit m the form of 
questions and answers based on the prescribed text 

rtv TTTTWmc. D books of Nav>-asmnti 13 meant for the candidates of the 

THE PRAIRIE ^ Madhya examinations of the Kud subject. 

Edith Munel Pogg^ Ilh^ P« M?a. questions of the Government examinations on 

SwWcs, Vol. No S. Pnee ttOO JW4 Pp »<+ f^r tlie last three years with their appro- 

43 frustrations. priate answers in Sanskrit are also appended 'ITie third 

The firet part of the study consists of several chap- part, on the Upvdhi examination will shortly be forth- 
ters on the physic^ setting of the praine ptonnee; coming Had the book been printed in Devanapan 
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characters instead of BengaJi ones, it would hare been 
of interest also to non-Bengab Pandits It xnl! be im- 
mensely useful to the students of Navyasmnti 


BENGALI 

FATHER SANCHAY • By Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Visva-bhaTad Bookshop, ilO, Comnoliw Street, 
Calcutta Crown 8vo., pp lu+Sff Paper eotcr 
Price eight annas 

This book is a collection of letters written mostly 
during the author’s voyages to and fro and sojourn 
in England and America, oeeupjnng about a year and 
A half some twenty-seven years ago It is stated in 
the publisher's preface that the letters appear m this 
book in a somewhat altered f^rm Only the five letters 
in the appendix appear as letters; the body of the book 
consists of fifteen epistles appearing in the form of 
articles or essays They are all charactensed by the 
poet's thoughtfulness and idealism, with occasional 
play of humour The first letter was wntten just 
before the voyage Ctae is devoted to the city of 
Hombay Another touches upon the actual embarka- 
tion 'The next is entitled "'Water & Land” The 
'learner in which he sailed and life is it are described 
is another letter Then we find him m London In 
succeeding letters we find ourselves m the bving 
presence of Sir William Rothensteia, H G Welle, 
«topfoTd Brooke, the poet Yeats, etc One letter is a 
pen picture of an English i-illage and its pastor Two 
’Of the letters were evidently written during the return 
yoyage The article relating to “Music.” besides being 
enterestmg and instructive, ought to make ail loiers 
«f Ihdiaa music ihinv 'funously,’ as the phrase goes 


SAllfIK BANOALI C49rit Bc.va<u RtciMcyri 
JSie-lSSO. By Subedar M B Sinha M C Sarkar & 
Sons, Ltd, li, College S^twre, Calcutta. Price Re IS 
■Pages Half-cloth. There are fifteen illastraCiom 
The printing dnd general get-up of the book ore 
•eotw/actorv 

This book describes the recniiUng, trainiog, achieve- 
•rnenis and experiences of the 49th Bengali Regiment 
^nng the last great war, after which it was didxuided 
author, who was one of those pnvales in the 
Regiment who rose to be noa-commisfioned officeis, 
Piifs IQ a cogent plea in this attractively wntten book 
for recruiting Bengalis again and giving them a place 
an the standing army. 

The took should be read not only by Bengalis 
■but also by all thoae other Indians who are at present 
practically exclud^ from the armv, thoujdi they all 
pay taxes for its maintenance and though their fellow- 
■proiincials of former generations fought as pnvales 
and officers in the Indian army 

D 


S-khTGIT SAMGRAHA : Selection made by Sirami 
CouTuhiraranavda and Sicami r«fan<inda Piibluliecf 
Stmtni Jyottrupanandei, Ramknshna Mission Yidya- 
Jslh, Baidyanath-Deoghar; with on infroducfio" bv Si 
■lyilip Kumar Roy. Pp iS4. Cloth Bound, Gold lel- 
iered price Re. I-l! oijy. 

It is a collection of the choicest sonja from the 
impositions of more than a hundred different inspired 


Boa^era Music in this countiy has a place m life. 
It does not only evoke emotionahsm It is a finer way 
of moving spirituality Plato has banished some form 
of music from the ideal state, but in Inia music has 
been essentially associated with spirituality, for it has 
been possfiile for her to conceive the su'btle soimd cur- 
rents which can play upon the debcate fibres of our 
bemg opening the lugber reaches of consciousne® be- 
yond the imageries even of poetry Rabindranath places 
music above poetrj', symphony above music The deli- 
cate vibrations of the symphony carry us into the 
otherwise inaccessible subtle heights of being — music 
reaches its highest expression m the ethereal waves of 
the symphony which ultimately pass on to the Mystery 
of Silence The finest music takes its expression through 
the rhythm and cadence of Mantras which has its 
origin accordmg to the Hmdu Mysticism m Ra^yanti 
and Para Vak 

Seen thiswise, a wide distribution of such collec- 
tion of songs IS desirable, as it presents before the 
reader, not only fine imageries, but subtle expressions 
of delicate feelmgs set in the harmony and cadence of 
sounds The inspired feelings have their natural expres- 
sion m the rhythm of music Music is the natural 
outlet of our deepest thoughts 

Tlus collection aequauita us with the nebnes of 
thought and spint The collection includes varieties 
of songs TTie book opens with the Vedic-mantra and 
ends with national sonp Besides it contains songs on 
Gods, Goddesses, inspired spiritual teachers and pre- 
ceptors, and on the Supreme High 

The book presents a festivity of songs, old and new. 
Some of them are really inspiring even as poems A 
bst of best compositions on the wake of the neo- 
revival of the national and the spiritual life in Bengal 
finds Its place in the book. Some of the compositions 
of Vivekananda, Rabmdrsnsth, Rajanikanta Sen, 
Kisbikanta are sure to be enjoyed 

Another good feature of the hook is that jt avoids 
all raciabsm end collects songs from all devotional sects, 
ineludmg Christianity and Buddhism This is m accord 
with the Catholic spint of the Ramknshna Misaoa 
The book opens with an instructive mtroduction from 
the pen of DiLp Kumar Roy and the review may be 
closed with his pregnant sentence, 'this book contains 
floweis of vanegated colours, and if their scent is not 
aIwa>-3 subtle and deheate, still it is certam that their 
jo>ousaes8 emanates from His blessings who is the 
being of being’', the mmd of minds, the voice of voices, 
the vital brratb of breathy the eye of the cyna ’ 

TTus book will be welcome by all 

Mviibm)RV Nath Svrkar 

ABALYA TAPASWINT BANGALl M.AYE : By 
Sos Sora/a Deti. Publahtd hy the Sreegocroo Lib- 
rary, SOf, ConiiroRM Sfreef, Calm/fa Pp. f4+?-4. 
Pnee Re 1-8 only. 

The biography of a Saintly character w aiwaj-s 
tospinDg Sonnyasini Goun Puri Devi, better known 
as Mother Goun, was a disciple of Sn Ramakn«hns 
Paramahamsci Devoted to Brahmacharya from her early 
south, ehe dedicated her life to Cod and to the welfare 
of the people of her countiy. In later life rhe establish- 
ed the “Saradeswari Ashram an educational institu- 
tion for women and home for helpless Hindu girls 
The authoress a di«ciple of Couri Ihin Mataj'ce. dunng 
the course of her long B*av with her, fothered. from 
her talks and from other sources, materials for this bio- 
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Kraphy. The details of her sainlly life and ladluina are 
incorporated in the book. The style is lucid, the get- 
up and printing good and the book is proTusely 
illustrated. 


MAHATni 

SMR1TI-ST!!AL : Ediltd by V'. A’ Dtskpmde. 
Publiahed by Ihe Soranrati Prafcaaon, Jeotamol, Bernr 
This book ia an important addition to the published 
Mahanubhav literature of old Marathi It gives 
Bliror'>es of the prose style of the 14th century Marathi, 
nnd also throws valuable light on the contemporary 
literature and society The editing has been done veiy 
ably, with notes and inder. 

C. V Arre 


prabhat Printing Prcti, Ahmedabad (195S). Thtek 
Ca^ iio^ird Pp. J70. Price A». IS vnlh a rolonred 
ItkeTtCM of Kalopi 

Sursiohii, the TlnVore Sihfb of Lathi, who died 
young at the ngc of Iwcnty-sn years, wrote under the 
poetic name of “Kabpi.” The present book pre-vnts 
a well^lectcd collection of his poems, edited with notes 
by Mr. Tnvedi lie has contributed a short but in- 
formative sketch of the Pnnee’s life— domestic and 
btorao' Kalaju's name has lone eiace been in«cnbcd 
on the roll of the bc«t poets of Gujarat, so nothing re- 
quires to be said on that point Afr Trivedi ^s edited 
^ book with great care and literary acumen 

SAMVADO : By ike hie Vyomeiih Chan ira 
Pathakp, l/w4 , LLJ3 Edited by At* in/e and pnntcc? 
al the Sural City Prinlirig Prcsi, Surat. {tSSS). Cloth 
Cover Pp IDS Priee Re. 1 


HINDI 

jnVAN JYOTI By Pandit Chomupatt, */-4 
Edited fav Vedananda {Doyanmda) Teertk. 

Publuked by the Editor al Guru Dull Bhavan, Lahore 
Price Re 

The book (a posthumous publication) consists of 
individual commentaries, in fact eerm^, on the man- 
tras of the Agmparva of Samveda The writer was a 
well-known Arya Samajist scholar and mimonan 
Therefore the religious sentiment predominates, so 
much so that sometimes no vntal connection between 
the mantra and the commenUry is diveiniWe \et, 
there issincenty, and even poetry, in the author’s words 
AHARAJITA Bu Anckal 0^'*^ .<« 
tion by Nandadulare Vajpeyi) CAljatw- 

Hitkark Puslakmala, Dara'gwi], Aliahaba.i Price Kt . 

This is a collection of the author’s recent poems 
They are all worth reading; and some, for msunee 
Pravasaean ICifan, Bhulaai-na-muih-tu-pnyatam 
deserve special mention Eestlesanese and pvmoo ate 
prominent traits m Anchal’a poetry Md 
are made impressive by his sincerity The has 

also made some welcome enpenmente mlh 
and form Nevertheless, a lamentable lack of restramt. 
and a failure to make his metaphors speak, have forced 
a sense of fuUhty on his lynca 

TA-TlBlIED-KA-UCnCHED By Dr. B. R 
AmbS V-4, PhD, DSC PubUehed by Jal-Pat 
Torak Mandat, Lahore Pnee As J, 

Here is an address which Dr Ambcdkar. the famous 
reformist leader, intended to deliver from the prenden- 
chair of the Jat-Pht-Torak-Mandal ^e^ in 
1938 ’The Mandal has done well to pubh* it After 
in^vame the political and social aspects of the comtry 
m a vw concrete manner the author ayiw that a 
KtAtic attitude towards social problems m the hope that 
thS b.d belle, be t.eUed .lie, Kb.erag Sto.], b 
t„«bl ..Ih d„pB 


GUJABA’n 

ilo-bev. i-AW .d Ib. 


The humor of these dialogues is of a piece with 
Vehcmi (the suspicious one) It has here assumed the 
form of dialogues, some of which have been acted. 
'Thov furnish also pleasant light reading aa some of 
our social customs are sarcastically handled here 

YOGI KON ? By SAnyul Dtvyanand Printed 
at the Navprabhat Printing Pres*. Ahmedabad. (t9SS). 
Cloth Cover Pp 171 Price Re 1-4 

In this drama the wnter has tried to paint pieturea 
of the different emotions and re«poD«es of the human 
heart, (he feelings of a loving wife, of a devoted hus- 
band (he chastity of woman, ungntefutacts of & 
friend, disappointments of a newly msmed couple and 
many such sentiments and at the end the question is 
put. who IS the Yogi out of all these ^ It is sn lotn- 
guing question well presented 

SUV AS CHANDRA By Shixmati Vthadtvi Dalai. 
Pnnted at Ihe Surya Prakosh Pnniiny Pros, AAmcrfa- 
had (fOS!)). CtoiA cover Pp SIS Price Re tS. 

Saral Chandra Chatterji’a Bengali novel. Viprodo*, 
IS translated into Gujarati under this name .Ks the 
ascetic like Vipradaa’ scent (Suias) hovers around the 
plot the hdy translator has p\en her book this name. 
Tlie translator’s mother-tongue being Bengali and not 
Gujarati, she has grasped the full spmt of the origmal 
text and reproduce it ablv well in Gujarati 

PATANG PtJItAN By Hirahl Rasikdas Eapadia. 
Printed ot tAe Protap Pnntmp Press. Surat. U9SS). 
Illustrated Paper Cover Pp 5S Pnee As 10 

In Gujarat Surat is mid after the sport of kite- 
(Pfttang) flving and Mr Kapadii, a native of the place, 
haa brought together in this book everything about Kite 
and Kite-Bymg and given it the dignified name of a. 
Puran. sc, a tale received by a Rishi It is the first 
work of Its kind in Gujarati and shows an amount of 
ungrudging labor and research on a subject dear to the 
heart of a sport-loving Surati 

MHARI JI\’.AN SMRm T.kTHA NANDH- 
POTHI- Published by Dr Mrs Pushpalata R Pandya. 

PVin/tnp Press, AAmerfaboJ. 
(JOSS) Thick Card Board Pp tog Price Rs t 
r. ^“H^ehen Dive, the mother of 

Dr Mra Pu.hpsliia died m the pnme of her life but 
even then rtie had by her literary wnlmgs made hereclf 
^wn as a thoughUul writer Her aufobiognphv and 
diary, which ore reproduced in this book fiinii<h very 
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instructi%e reading and embody thoughts of far reach- 
ing importance. The daughter has indeed done her 
duty by her mother well in thus presemng her good 
work. 

PRACHIN BHARAT VARSHA, P«t iV By 
Dr, TribkovaTidcis L. Shah, Baroda Printed at the 
Adilya Printing Press, Akmedabad (1933) Cloth 
Sound. Pp SS4+33 Price Rs 6 

Part IV of this \oluiiunoua work is of n piece with 
its predeceKOrs, so far as research and sifting of 
materials is concerned. The writer’s conclusions arc 
still being contro\erted and he has tried to answer H»<iie 
of his cntics in this lolume. It is taken op with the 
Chedu Gardbhil and Kushan dynasties Illustrations 
Maps, Indexes are pronded to help the student 
^Vhether hi'toneal seracity established m the end oi 
not from what the compiler states, his asidtiity and 
fesearch work cannot but be admired 

RAS KAUAIUDI : By Mtd/ibhm P Shah P.~nted 
ot the Atmaram Printing Press, Baroda 09S3) Thi‘'k 
Card Board. Pp. 100. Prve Re I 

Jlr Shah has specialised hiotself la wntjog Has 
sQogB, which have proved popular The book under 
notice coataina fifty one songs, on ' anous topics, in- 
dudiBg such subjects as village life, dream fairies, etc 
The preface which traces the history of Garbas is well 
written. 

K M ) 


HIND SV'ARAJ—Past I By Isiarlal Bimabala. 
^ehbandhu Raryyalay ISO, Keiaptlh, Surat Pnee 

A pamphlet of 82 pp consisting of articles most 
of which bad appeared in the Bes/ihandliu It considere 
tnarnages between the Indians and the English which 
would proaiote energy, eo e^ntiai for our struggle A 
wonderful scheme ” indeed 1 


JAPANANI KELAVANI • T ranslaled by J J. 

Modi, BA Published by the Pustakalay Snhayak 
Sahakan Vandal, Lid, Baroda Price annas eight only 
This wns prompted by Sj Motibhai N Anun, who 
was interested in the commercial activity of Japan and 
her educational pohey. “ A General Survey of Educa- 
tion in Japan ” issued by the Goiemment of Japan has 
sened as the original of the book An excellent store- 
house for the lay public made acce&ible m Gujarati 

KAKAXATU ICANGO By Chandrabhai K Bhatta 
‘Chalo vtcanye’ Karyyotay Elba Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
Price annas lice and six pict only 

TTie story of the exploitation of Congo bv Belgium 
told in a dramatic and highlj' interesting tn-anner 
Speciallv sugge«tiie is the illustrated coier 

PL R Sen 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA os THE LORD'S SONG 
(with the text jji DcviNAaiRi AJiD AN Encusu 
■niA>st-ATiON) By Annie Besani Eleventh Edition. 
Published by <j A Xaiesan i Co , Madras Pnee As 4 
TREATMENT AND pREk'EN’nON OF POISON 
GAS . Indian M dical Association, ll, Samtaya Man- 
sions, Calcutta Pp inx+fl end chart Price As S 
HOMEWARD By Manuel C. Rodrigues, Bombay, 
Pp SS price Re. J. 

A book of poems 


ERRATUM 

The .Vodrm Bcfiew for October, 1939, pages 451-52: 
The pnee of the book. The Rise and Pall of Muham- 
mad Bin Tughlag by Dr Mahdi Husam, Lecturer, Agra 
College and publi'hed by Luzac and Co, 46, Great 
Ruse] Street, Londoa, WCl, is— European edrti'oa 
Rs 10 and Indian edition Rs ^2 or 13sh only 


Key to llie Fronlispiecc 

King Herod ordered a “massacre of the 
innocents after the birth of Jesus, as he had 
heard that a new King of the Jews was bom. 
The frontispiece (tbe oripnal is in the Museum 
of San Mareo, Florence) shows the flight of 
Joseph and Mary with the infant Jesus to save 
him from the hands of Herod. 



A VISIT TO BATAS’ 


By Db, AIIIYA OHAKRAVARTY, m.a., arliil. (Oxon) 


PABS.BO Blo„E 11, = un^ctalM road ..ft 




^T«T inio rr imnse of cool compounds, and hlnlls in the market. In remote I 
io'vsl.1 clear-out iSodern liuildinea. Frankly, F.j,nli«- towns I found Bata .hops racCKstully 

I approached Bata, .agar w.tl. some d.ffidcnco. .ntlucncnt- then local rivals 

EITicicncy and superior business organisation, Powerful capitalist combines, relentlessly 
I knew would be there; even employment on a i>uying up hum.-in raw material and ruining 
larce scale under humane conditions. But what competition arc to be resisted, their impact on 
was the total outcome, from India’s view of Indian industries would be, especially it they 
investment from abroad, not only of huge backed by political power, disastrous. But 

canital but of scientific talent which would buy 5^1*3 could not be accused of aiming at sup- 
UD raw materials sell them In return at high prcssion of indigenous enterprise which, in any 
commodity prices and, generally speaking, case, they could not achieve. On the contrary, 
confront unorganised Indian industries with they have stimulated our industries by proving 
western technique perfected by organised enter- how much can bo done, here and now, without 
prise ? Such questions are fundamental and waiting for favourable opportunities, 
would arise wherever weaker j Adverse social and economic conditions, 

never had any chance to J5Shlv indeed, have to yield to planned endeavour; 

science are faced with communal feeling, and anti-socisf habits can 

superior financial and technical ^so hardly flouri'h in community life run on a co- 

which they could p®*; -.h.-h cperative basis All-round raising of levels 

As I went, visiting that th- for healthy adjustroenU. In the campus, 

hummed with activity, I filter" club-rooms, playing fields and -workers’ build- 

rhythm of incredibly had ings of Batanagar I sensed an atmosphere of 

ously manipulated by “f Careful friendliness, new residences for the employees 


answered the second half of . are being erected and these, when completed, 

questioning and study of facw hrmg different grades of workers and em- 

reports have convinced P® ^ , ,, , ployers nearer to each other. Indian business 

opened a new range of P number of magnates, one hopes, will emulate Bata's 

India and arc PP ^ 8 ... „_„j admirable plan; instead of parading amoke- 

r peoples to belching chimneys and herded slums, factory 


to operaiwiiB okiv- •RntJis’ areas can easily oecomo attractive settlements 

ed robots for m«s-production were not Bat« neighbouring villages Batas have 

policy; in^fact, traininc an^ skilh etartod free schools and gymnasiums and are 

ones; we saw a fullj' equipped 


theS^to ^Tope for requisite training and 

ed operatives ^min^^out some hospital and first-aid centre, in the office head- 


manufacture. They wer • .. Tnd,»n quarters we were shown how the welfare of 

machinery parts under p p ^ ^onufnr- individual worker was being followed up 


maenmery manufnr- individual worker was being followed up 

mateii^ were being use cnioved merely from the productive but the human 

SidScd pointjif view. TTiere is every reason to. hope 


ture. iiie and trained P®™* o* ibere is every reason to hope 

being' in wSening.circles, 


W,k know how Rapidly the stondard of Hs immediate neighbourhood, for none of us 
We know now r h 3 , , . , can ignore zonal responsibilities when circums- 

shoe-production a ^ manage- tonccs liat'e thrown us into a suburbia where 

SshT have Poverty and paralysed living seem to cry to an 

T.?i?a city hke Calcutta, the effect of Bata’s nnanswermg destiny. 

tinnPPrine is unmistakable and beneficent I Tins brings me to my initial question. 
^ not merely referring to emporiums in Dividends, I am assured, do not fiow out of the 
?^tiinnable streets but also to sundry ^^3 of country which has largely produced them, but 
cflnXls and slippers in localities that defied a are made to circulate in India. This would im- 
rnmfortable room and a well-lit. shop-window, prove and extend employment; welfare activi- 
Wa bRve to thank Batas for having penetrated ties not restricted to the business area have 
bazaars without lowering their own standard; already been provided for. 



THAKKAR BAPA-THE FATHER OF THE HAHIJANS 
By EANGIIDAS KAPADIA 


The twenty-ninth of the current month (of 
Xovember, 1939) offers us a festive occasion 
when India will be celebrating the 71st birth- 
day of a great Sevak — ^the Sewak of the Han- 
jans and of all the oppressed and down-trodden, 
when thousands all over India will be 
paying their homage to one whose life 
IS a life of dedication, a beacon-ligh» 

to hundreds of aspirants desiring to serve 
in the social field. On that daj* Thakkar 
Bapa (a name lovingly given to Sjt 

Amritlal Vithaldas Thakkar by his numerom 
admirers), the Father of the Hanjans and the 
poor, completes three score and ten years of hb 
useful life and enters upon his sewnty first 
To a few men is given such a long span of life 
and that too a life of such devoted service and 
usefulness. Thakkar Bapa’s work has really 
infused a new life into tlie dead bones of the 
Bhils — ^the aborigines on the borderline of 
Gujarat and the erstwhile untouchables, now 
better know as Hanjans. He is really the 
“priceless Gem of Gujarat”, as Sardar Pate! 
calb him in an appeal to the public to celebrate 
the occasion in a fitting manner He inspires 
his followers with his own zeal and weans tliem 
flora the pursuit of selfish ends to utter dedi- 
cation to a great cause. 

Mahatma Gandhi once wrote of him: 

“I euTy this of ihe Untouchsbles.’ We we 

both equal m «ge but what my physical being craw for, 
Thakkar Bapa’s does not. 1 was flattering myself on my 
capacity to bear the strain of trarel in Andhra Dest I 
was somewhat pitying myself al*o Sleanwhile, I receieeo 
^s letter pounding my raniiy to atoms. What w« my 
journey in motor cars when compared to hts camel-ndes 
in the deserts of Sindh ? 1 cannot eichange my poor 

motor car for Thakkar Bapa’s wooden Hodda on Cunel 
back. ...I am referring to this letter with a view to ^w 
what true service is. We inu«t lake a leaf from Thakkar 
Bapa’a life-book if we want to prove that BHOf and 
similar other communities are our kith and kin. Thakkar 
Bapa lakes delight in Imng with the disabled and the 
de*iiiuie; he is not happy v*hen not with them. Wapdet- 
ing hither and thither is his respite, it is the worship of 
his Gods, 11 is his food.” 

I have not the files of Ycnmg India with me 
and I am giving only a gist from memorj' ®f 
what Mabatmaji said. This quotation shoi^ in 
what esteem Mahatmaji bolds this untiring 
servant of the people. 

A Salvation Army officer once said, “ I have 


come across two great men in Gujarat, one 
Mahatma Gandhi and the other, Jlr. A. V. 
'Tliakkar” Tliose who have been the happy 
witnesses of the commendable work being done 
for the uplift of the Bhils and other aborigines 
of Gujarat will readily fall m with this opinion. 

Leaving aside Mahatma Gandhi, there is 
hardly anyone in Gujarat today whose inces- 
sant senTces, whose ever-simlmg countenance 



A. V. Thakkar 


arc ever so familiar to the educated and the 
ilbtcrate, to the city-folks and the ru.-tic alike 
as those of Thakkar Bapa. 

&ven decades ago, he was bom in a Ixihana 
familv in the year 1SG9 Tlie boy Amritlal had 
hb schooling in Bhavnapar. He had his higher 
Question also in the Saraaldas College at 
Bhav-nagar. 
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Amrillal was sent to on EnBmccrinB on nnlcnl educationist; and ns sucli “ 

Amnimi e __ , » „ interest in the educational progress o[ Uic 


province. . ... 

Bhi! Seva Mandal, an association starwa 


CollcRC for Ills training ns an Engineer, 
passed his examination in the year 1892-93, and 

’'%™dn”Mhvw'in AWca'^nd' jT P.'mU with ihc ohjcct of ameliorating the condition 
wav fn Kathiawar 'till 1914. He was drawing at the aborigines of Panch ilnhals socially, cco- 
ITat salaiT^vcn jn the Dombay Mun.eipal noiniea% and pohlically, is n living monument 
Mrviee asa^oadEnsneer. But young Thakkat to Sjt. Tliakkar He is the foremost among 
liflfi no desire for power or position, for silver workers who set themselves to work aroongs. 
IffrM Many stories arc current of his spirit the Raniparaj and the Bhils. lie has gathered 
Jt Scrifice while in the service of the Bombay around him a band of selllless workers abosc 
MnSality He always delighted m living a spirit of sacrifice and service can compare only 
noo? iS’B ife rather than rolling in wealth, with thmr ove and adoration for this Father 
k^wM.trniarMinTnrt from Ucanda in Africa, of the Blnla . In the desolate and barren 
he is said to have had hardly suiEcient funds plains of Panch Mahals, he has brought into 
t : fr/iTwr; nnaenfap hcing by Isis magic touch a net-work of Ashrams, 

for a return p g . i , v schools and boarding houses, and dispensaries 

A Gujaralt and particularly » Kathmwan hundreds of Bhil children receive their 

is known for hia busmep acumen. But the life and thousands of adults get their 

of this servant of mankind provides » «>ntrn- The workers of the Bhil Seva 

diction to this universal belief. Wnlc m ha%e suffered untold hardships. They 

service with the Bombay Mumcipalily, Tw^ar turned the illiterate Bhils into a clean, 

won the heart* of all those tidy race that now co round with Ibeir heads 

■with him by hia sincerity and by erect and readily help these workers in the task 

to he serviceable to all round him. tits se^ice^ ^heir social and economic redemption. Once 
to the untouchables and Manars in the servici m liquor, these Bhils have now gone 

under him then are higlily praised even to this , ^ result of the patient efforts of 

day and are fondly remembered Thakkar Bapa and his co-workers. 

*• l^^^??hU°ro”ndoTlemce It w^^^ It was in 1921-23 that the Panch Mahals 

satisfied ^ = higher fields The call ■was faced with a dire famine ravapng the 

letter he addreoed to his brothers on his join- reaped Thakkar in ^mbay and Thapar 
no the Sercant of India Society was tonching made np his mind. His place was not m 
ing tne Eservai v servant m the Bombay but amongst the starvnng Bhils. 

and gives a gl p 01 ^ resigned from Messrs Indulal Yagnik and Sukhdev Tnvedi 

S?Sc”e to min the Servants of India Society and l'»'i when Thakpr 

service to join responded to the call of reached there He was much moved by the 

in doing 80 , ® gpgf of service is set out horrible sights he witnessed This was a turn- 

conscicnce . mg point in his life. He made the decision of 

m the follow g • The credit for starting what is now 

" It is my 10 give their life to a magnificent Structure known as Bhil ^va 

th'^'^'iiTsc'^ 'weffsre wtk cannot be eEcientiy carried on Mandal goes to these two enthusiasts, Yagnik 
bv o' ople who desire to do it in their leisure hours or *\ and Tfivcdi, though Thakkar reared up the 
their conwmence Out country cennot inak^nT infant given in hl3 charge to a healthy, full- 

progress „\'f^^“fnscrmoneuw dStiel’ For ?XoviD manhood. It IS now a great “temple of 

■workers ( u„eg of the rich ere slways nnued for Service ”, the magnificence of which cannot be 
Ik^*"*PeoDle heap money at the feet of a person like measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
Cokhale, it is only -incere workers that he doet not gel These masses have an abiding confidence in 
in sufficient numbers.” Thakkar Bapa, whose one confident belief is 

T* TtiQQ dnrinff his early years of service in that no good work ever suffers for want of 
Wnmhev th“ he helped the tote V.thelheh. fmds. 

Ptl in framing his Bill for Primary and Com- The tattered, dilapidated hut— a place 

lenrv Education Thakkar Bapa’e arduous hardly fit for the habitation of animals, much 
? hmirs in collecting material, facts and figures lo««s for human habitation, shown to me as the 
Vithalbahi Patel w'ent a great way to birth-place of this grand organisation, is still 
pn-nre the successful passage of that Bill in the before my eyes. A Thakkar or an Indulal 
then Bombay Legislative Council. He proved alone can have the fortitude and patience to 
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pass months in a hove] like this frequented by 
deadly eerpents and scorpions. 

"BTiat is the key to Thakkar Bapa's snccessf 
Like Gandhiji Thakkar is a strict disciplina- 
rian and a hard task-master. He exacts \rork 
from people "who surround him ‘ rather merci- 
lessly’, but then he himself works as bard as 
any of them. While merciless in the exaction 
of work, he has an abounding love for his 
adherents. I have never known Bapa losing 
his temper or getting cross with these workers 
even when he is given cause for greatest provoca- 
tion. He has no family ties — his world is the 
world of his workers whom he loves with the 
love of a father. That is then the key to bis 
success. 

Sjt. Thakkar, though essentially a social 
and welfare worker, does not run away from 
‘hazardous’ politics. I recall to my mind an 
incident in those early Years. Like the Bhils of 
the Panch Mahals, the Kahparaj in Surat 
District now known as Ranjparaj, a new 
nomenclature given them by Mahatma Gandhi, 
meaning the inhabitants of the jungle — were 
suffering from eimilar disabilities They were 
more or less ‘serfs’ absolutely in the grip of 
money-lenders and Zamindars A few workers 
in Navsari oiganised an association for the up- 
lift of this community. During tbe years 
1921-23 splendid work of social amelioration 
was done amoarat these aborigines, Dr. Sumant 
^ichta being the guiding spirit They were 
addicted to drink, and their hard-earned money 
flowed into the coffers of the Baroda Slate. 
This addiction meant for Baroda an excise 
revenue to tbe tune of two millions Raniparaj 
going * dry ’ meant a senous cut on this fat 
revenue. The B-aroda oiflcialdom was touched 
to the quick and the Collector of the 
^istrict, got panicky. The situation reached 
its climax when the head of the Baroda bureau- 
cracy, acting on the advice of his ‘ man on the 
spot passed orders banning meetings in the 
area even for such innocent purpose as temper- 
an^ work. Thakkar, as was to be expected, 
had thrown himself whole-heartedly into this 
work. OfHcial stupidity at times comes to the 
succour of the people and in this case it paved 
the way for the workers. TVe in the executive 
^mmittce of the Kaliparaj Mandal of which 
Thakkar and Dr. Sumant were the two moving 
^irits resolved to ‘ eiWlly resist * the ban, 
Di.akkar Kip.<i nas fare of his ground end to eet 
all doubts at rest he moved the resolution him- 
self. TIjc B-aroda official sfjffnc«s ultimately 
rel.axcd, the Collector was traa'fcrrcd and the 
ban was withdrawn. 


Thakkar Bapa, though drowned in social 
work, IS no less a political enthusiast. 'When 
the call of Ins motherland came, he agreed to 
preside over the Mahuva seasion of the 
Bhavnagar Praja Panshad and the Porbunder 
session of the Kathiawar Rajkiya Parishad. He 
also had a hand in the formation of what is 
now an All-India organisation, the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference, and ever e%dnces a 
keen interest m its work. 

He always tries to keep pace with the times. 
In 1930 when the countrj' launched upon the 
memorable Satyagraha campaign, Bapa was 
naturally not at ease in his work. His heart 
nas with the Congrass. "WTiat about the Bhil 
Seva Mandal, was the one question facing 
him. Most of his workers had left him to court 
imprisonment. Meanwhile, once when be was 
watching from a distance picketing in Dohad, 
he was arrested Mr. Deodhar, the President 
of the Servant of India Society, ran to Dohad 
to persuade Thakkar Bapa to put up a legal 
defence. But ‘ no ’, said Thakkar, “ that is not 
the Congress creed He would not defend 
himself and became an august prisoner of the 
Sabarmati Prison in company wiih hundreds of 
his compatriots. 

Thakkar Bapa has many things in common 
with Gandhiji. I am conscious that Bapa would 
be cross with me for thus bracketting him with 
tbe ‘greatest hi'ing man of tbe world’. 
Mahatroaji once said that if he bad not been 
draped into politics, he would have devoted 
himself solely to the service of the Harijans. 
And true, if left to himself, he would have been 
engaged in what Thakkar Bapa in his stead is 
doing today. Both of them possess a rare in- 
sight — the traditional insight of a Kathiawari 
— into things. Both of them "have sat at the 
feet of and derived their inspiration from tbe 
same Guru, the late Mr. Gokhale, an embodi- 
ment of sendee. Both of them liave immense 
loTC for children who gather round them just, 
as they would round their parents, with joy. 
And I would not expo-e mj'sclf to ridicule by 
hazarding a comparison between 'Hiakkar Bapa 
and Mahatmaji. I am simply tiying to mention 
some points of similarity between the two, the 
qualities that arc requir^ of men v,ho desire to 
raise the fallen and the down-trodden. ’Ilieir 
world is the world of these unhappy people, 
the world of the poor and the disAained. 

TTiakkar Bapa’s work of abiding value wa? 
also the famine and flood relief in Muttra and 
On«5a. When 0ri«*3 was overtaken bj* devas- 
tating flood*, Thakkar Bapa organise<l relief 
work which was perfect to a point, Ilis serriecs 
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nrc lovinRly remembered in that province even 
to this (lay. In 1018-19 lie undertook the onerous 
task of supplying clotliing and grain to^ the 
labourers in distress of the Tata Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur. 

Thakkar Bapa played a dominant roll in 
framing nhat is now known as the Poona Pact. 

Of the Poona Pact was horn the All-India 
Ilarijan Sevak Sangh. Thakkar Bapa rca(Rly 
undertook to organise it and place himself 
entirely at its disposal. He practically eevered 
his connection with the Bbil Seva Mandal, 
leaving the young shoulders of his trusted 
lieutenant, Shrikant, to bear the burden— though 
his remains still the guiding hand and directing 
brain,— and devoted himself since then entirely 
to the service of the Harijana. In doing so, he 
has known no rest, he has travelled far and 
wide over the vast countiy to serve those whom 
others disdain to eera’c. He has laboured oyer 
preparations of valuable schemes for Harijan 
uplift, placed before the Congress Govemroenls 
of U, P., C. P., Orissa and Bihar, and was 
invited 1^ some of those governments to serve 
on various coniinitteca appointed by them 
When back from his Behar earthauake 
relief work, Thakkar Bapa had an attack of 
rheumatic fever. He was afraid it was the end 
of his career of service. A feeling of nera'ous 
despondency had crept on him and he wrote to 
his colleagues and co-workers to announce his 
determination to retire from active life and do 


what little he could in a quiet comer. But that 
despondency was not to Inst long. The Harijan 
work has rejuvenated hmi. He feels younger 
than most of us his juniors by yean*. 

nuikkar Bapa is a man of verj' simple 
habits and unassuming manners. ClM in snow- 
white KItaddar, with a short dhoti and a long 
coat, with grey hairs covered by a Gandhi cap, 
almost looking like a rustic, he i« yet 
a personality tliat inspires awe and demands 
our respect. 

Tliakkar Bapa is a wonderful organiser. 
He is particular about the minutest details and 
docs not brook even the slightest disorder or 
inaccuracj'. He accounts for cverj' minute of 
his time. Ills diaries make a verj' instructive 
re.ading and arc a mine of useful information. 
He had once in his earlier years to superintend 
a boarding house. On entering the house he 
found dirt lying about here and there. He 
quietly picked it up himself and threw it out. 
This seemingly insignificant act of his was 
enough to |)Ut the inmates to shame. It was a 
mute object-lesson and the hostel ever since was 
kept verj' clean. Such then is 'Ihakkar Bapa. 

Let us pray that the Alrai^vty may give 
him a furflier span of thirty j'cars more to seme 
the poor and the distressed, the forsaken and 
the neglected, so Uiat we maj' celebrate his 
centuiy— (hough he wrote to me in a letter to 
say, “ No, I do not wish it 
November tSlh, 1939 




H. M. PERCrS'AL 

A Glimpse of a Great Life 

By S. N. DUTT, m a , b l 


" To us personally more 'tveighty perhaps . - . 
is your proverbial love for your pupils To 
many this may seem to be of minor importance, 
but to us, sensitive Bengalis, this is every- 
thing. We crave for gentle treatment, we 
crave for sjunpathetic assurances, and those 
who give us these have us at their service . . . 

— ^with these words Dr. Syama Pras.ad 
Mookerjee once paid a striking tribute to the 
great teacher of his great father — Professor 
Harrington Hugh Melville Percival of rc\erod 
memory, whose death anniversary falls on the 
fifteenth of November. 

The present generation of the Bengali 
youth know but little of this distiDMished 
teacher, eminent educationist, and scholar oi 
international renown at whose sacred feet had 
gathered for learning and enlightcament a 
galaxy of young men during the thirty years 
(1850—1911) of his intimate connccUon with 
the Presidencj* (College, Calcutta. He was 
neither a European nor an Englishman but his 
fame as a writer of English and an editor of 
vorks of the greatest English authors is sec_^d 
to none m this or any other country. The 
late professor was a native of Chittagong, an 
intellectual giant of encj’clopaedic knowledge 
in cverj' branch of art, literature and science ; 
like a meteor he rose high from the far-flung 
firmament of this eastern frontier cov^ing m 
later years with his intellectual cnulgence 
and creative personality a very wide range of 
bis numerous pupils who have since become 
the pillars of Modem Bengal 

Bom of Anglo-Indian parents on the 
25th January*, 1853, on Braddon Hills at 
Chittagong, Percival rcccbcd hi« e.arly educa- 
tion in Ills n.ativc town. He non 
almost all evarainations right from the begin- 
ning of his student life, and proceeded to the 
Tmtctl Kingdom with the much-covetea 
■Gilchrist Scholarship joining the University 
College, London, in 1873. Here up to Um year 
1879 he had a roost remarkable career-— he wa« 
in the Honours dndsion at MatricuLation, had 
Honours in Latin and English for the B_\. 
degree, and Honours in Cla'«ics and French at 
the second examination. He was second m 


order of merit in M. A. Examination in 
Classics. Percival was a keen student of 
Philosophv of Mind and Logic, attended 
classes m Zoolop’, Geologj*. Botany and 
History, and obtained a certificate of merit 
from the Faculty of Medicine. He had been 
also in the Third Humanity Class, classes in 
Natural History, Moral Philosophy, preek 
language and literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. His academic distinction which 
had hardly been equalled by any Indian up to 
that date or even afterwards simply amazed 



di'tmguished Professors like IIcnr>' Moricy, 
Blackie. Robertson, Ca««el, Wayte, and others 
—all wcll-knol^•n teacher^ who wrote in glow- 
ing tcnn< of till- pupil. 

Perci%al returned to India fully ^iuippc<l 
witli his academic attainment-*, and joinetl the 
Pttsidenej" College on the I9th .January*, ISSO, 
as a profC'=or of Enghdi. and on hi« own merits 
fc was soon appointed in the Indian Education 
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Service For over thirty years at a Etrctcli, Of liis illnstrious librno- of books 
leicivo'l continued to bo one of the foremost made a gift to the Punjab University fomms 
and most popular professor in the premier nliat hM beep labelled the j 
college of the province becoming its acting tion. ^is is a historic addition to 
Ptinipal in the year of his retirement (1911) Umvcrsity Eibrary at Lahore He faitlitullj 
vriolding all the nhile an extraordinary eway served the Calcutta Univcrsitj m different 
with his severe integnty of life and character, branches of its administration and e^mina- 
He was a savant indeed I tions for years together, and even while m 

A great classical scholar, Percival was a London lie represented the Umvcreity m the 
master equally of Latin, Greek and English Congress of Universities of the British Empire 
lansruage. Of his profound scholarship it has held there m 1926, and the nejd year m h 
. ° ’ Triennial Conference on Imperial Education 


been said: 

“In his moments of leisure, he used to talk (to 
students) about the tranquil wisdom of Thucrdides, the 
priceless epigrams of Tacitus, and the stories of Hetod^ 


convened by the League of the Empire. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who regarded 
Professor Percival as foremost among the 


.u, that surpassed all fairy tales and 7"* teachers of his youth, naturally Urged upon the 

and exquisitely true, and the systems of Plato , . gJiortlv after inauguration of the 

P«.Sduate Cteses in the Slcutlu Univer- 
tance with German. He was a great loser of Goethe, sny, to reUim to India and take Up a consider- 
But his first and best lose was Shakespeare. .. Percival portion of the MA. COUrse in English for 

drew upon the «»ulati,e vo^bdaiy « yyh.ch he W as the only worthy scholar. The 

Tt'VSttvXT s: old man, howe^r, haa not rtirred out of hU 

Schmg Strihem it will remain for .11 time to roUrement possibly owing to reasons of health. 
come as an abiding experience once enjoyed never Percival was an idol of hlS pupils. On hl8 
(0 be repeated.” (Sir C. C. Ghesers preaidetmal address abiding love and affection for his pupils, the 

at the unveiling ceremony of Prof Percival « poman following extract from his letter (written to 

the Presidency College. Jan. 15. 19J,J). ... Prof. P C. Gbose in September, 1931) would 

The versatility of his intellect and broaa- be an interesting reading: 
ness of vision swept ar ftruHov “Twenty ywrs more or lew have gone since 1 saw.... 

simultaneously he was seen contributing ar c pupiU, with the eyes of the body; but ibU length, 

on or discussing abstruse subjects like '•'ter* ,„d these 7.000 miles of diitasce have not pte- 

nvototion of Tibetan words, evolution of Hindu vented my seeing them in my mind’s eyes, whenever some- 
kfuaic Bimetallism, position of Manufacturing thing brought to rnemory College days and one or other 
MUSIC, I r , n(h«»ra He was <*f them, and this led from one to another and to others. 

Industries in India, and Af w thoughts of the great bond that keeps together, 

ensaced in the verification OI tne naves through long time and long distance, a teacher who has 
the inscriptions for Memorial Tablets at the mij pupils who felt that be had done so.”" 

Government request, he advised on a Even up to the last days of his life he had 

Geography for Indian students, and he w^ regularly replying to hundreds of queries 

regarded as a hving authority in his ' . on literature and art coming from his beloved 

Indian History, as the late e ■n,_-4„T ex-puptU scattered over the country in different 
Dey once remark^. The then yirecVOT- 

General of Education m ^ MiiHArv tn swayed him till the end of his life. It was 
Percival as an authority on In iVf.uLrv amidst the sweet frolics of Mullers children of 

the corrected the inbZ Ladbroke Gardens that Professor Percival 

?L“T ZS'L L‘ol “ 0 B.c=, ,he Darlin,. , 

‘^^Standard^^^^^ editors of this f.amous work November 10, 1939. 



CODIENT AND CRITICISM 


Plight of Indians in Ovlon 
An article appearing in the October iwe of TAe 
Modem on the Plight of Indiana in Ceylon 

by Dr N’ati llijtn Director of the Political Infor- 
mation Bureau at Delhi, baa caused me a goo>l deal 
of furprtse sad p.iin curpn'e beermso of the coaiptefo 
lack of a correct appreciation of the Ceylonese point 
of a Jew cacn by one from whom such an apprcaation 
could have been eipccted as a matter of course and 
sorrow because of the violent tone of the article ^aod 
the contempt with which Cejlon is refem-d to as "this 
petty idand”— a tone little calculated to promote good 
feeling between Ceylon and India 

Thanks to the work done by {\)hk. Ixabamtoya 
TiUk and Mahatmajt the iK^tmcnt aSorded to Indians 
in South Africa was widely publi«hod and cxen ai that 
bmc shocked the whole ciMhicd world and created 
amongst us a feclmg of profound ej’tnratJiy for the 
Indians in South Afnea Ever einee then South 
Africa has been associated, not only to the minds of 
Indiana but also in our own, with the worst type of 
neia] eonaciouanesi and diicnminattoo To compare 
the attitude adopt-<l by Ceylon in what baa been 
called Its "‘policy of Repatriation" with that of South 
Africa IS therefore unjust to Cejlon, unwarranted by 
the facts id the ca«c and mischievous la that it la 
bound to create among Indiana, an unnecesBiy feeling 
of hostility towards Cejlon 

I entirely agree with Dr Nata Rajtn when be 
says that the repatnation of so many Indiana or 
"loluntary retirement" as it u calleil to Cejlon is 
harsh and unfair to the Indians and that a policy of 
gradual eubetitution eoidd base been adopted with 
greater mutual advantages But to eay that this 
measure was intended as an insult or to injure (he 
self-respect and natunal honour of a groat nation is 
unjust TTie truth is that it was nothing more than 
a pawn m the hands of politicians used for tbcir own 
personal proAt Indian readcre must know that the 
masses m Ceylon are politically uneducated and there- 
fore easily swsj-ed by some petty slogan or catchword 
without liieir attempting to think out its consequences 

On fhe other hand, I find it eslremely difficult to 
see how Dr Nata Rajan could haie been wrongly m- 
formed on so manv important particulars For m- 
stance, he says that the Ceylon Oovemment la prepared 
to spend Rs 2,50,00,000 on its repatriation policy, 
whereaa the Cejlon State Council hia loted only 
Rs 5,00,000 Millie admittmg that a sum of 
Ra 5,00000 is extremely large when compared with the 
annual revenue of Ceylon, one must admit, however, 
that there is a vast difference between 3 lakhs and 
25 millions 

To prove that immigration does not bnng about 
unemplojTnent Dr. Nata Rajan quotes Mr Norman 
AngeJl who says that the employment of A t«jds to 
create emplojmient for B, m order to satisfy the needs 
of A. This IS a sound and proved economic fact. But 
let U3 carry the argument one step further and reach 
its logical conclusion If A be the number of non- 
nationala employed, B the nationals who are empli^ed 
in satiafjnng the needs of A and C the cumber of 


nationals who are tmcmplojed, then if we subrtitute C 
for A all our nationals will be emplojcd, while a number 
of noa-naiionals will be unemplojcd Oi)nou«lv there 
liaie to !>r ll.•^L«fed back to the country of their origin 
in order that they might not be a burden to the coun- 
tn This IS exactly what w happening in Ceylon and 
we art? mereff ehimrag the right to eire for our oitioa- 
als first and then for others Indians who haie been 
fighting for so long for the right of relf-dctermination, 
cannot d-ny this right to Cejlon However as I said 

More the method of giving ecpre"iiiin to this right 

could haic l>ccn more just 

Dr Nata Rajan also claims that the franrhise has 
been dented to Indians in Cejlon All tho*c who have 

IxTn la rwKlcnce m the coiinto’ for more than five 

ira« haie the right to vote and Indiana in (Tcilon 
have cawi«ed this nght to very good purpose, so much 
eo that in the Cejlon State Council today are two 
rloeted Indian Mrmhers In the first cleefod Stale 
Council under the Donoughmere Constitution there was 
an Indian m ^ Minister of State Now, all the Mims- 
tm are Sinhalese and not only Indiana but al«o the 
Cejlon Tamils have no represcotafiie on the Board 
of Ministers This u due to the fact that the Sinhalese 
in the words of the Dontle Mr D B Jajatilaka, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, "were determined to 
show the Donoiighmore Comtniasioners that they 
could form a Pan-Sinhatere Mmistrj'” Whatever mav 
bo said against this policy it cannot be regarded oa 
disciaminatiog against the Indians alone Indians too 
have not been deprived of the Municipal Franchise 
and the Deputy Mayor of Colombo is an Indian who 
was elected against a Bmhaloe rival by a Council 
con«i«ling of a majority of Sinhalese 

Estate labour, both Indian and Ceyloneec, has been 
etehided from the Village TVibunnfs But the Village 
TVibunals are orpanuations particularlj" designed to 
conduct the ailairs of a village, settle minor di^putea 
and to take such measures as are neceseary for the 
general rmprovement of the ullage An Indian settled 
or living in whatever capacilj- in any village pcet'esies 
the Rime njdits as any other Cejdonese It is onlv 
estate labour that is depnved of this nght because they 
are reeogniaed as belonging to a separate economic and 
social unit of the estate 

As further evidence of disenminatory measures 
against Indians Dr Natarajan states that the nee mer- 
chants have been compelled to hold large stocks of 
nee m reserve without any compensation being paid 
to them for detenoration of quality and loss due to 
fluctuations of pnee This is obviously untrue The 
importers are being paid 50 cents per bag to cover 
any loss that might accrue to them as a result of this 
measure which has been necessitated by war conditions 
It IS unfortunate that all the rice merchants happen to 
be Indiana thus enabling Dr. Nata Rajan to exploit a 
perfectly laaoceat measure taken to safeguard the 
people of Ceylon. As for the other disenminatory 
measures I do not need to say that none of them are 
disenminatory and were not intended to injure the 
pride and national honour of India and we can only 
hope that hfother India will not attempt to injure ours. 
Both Indians and Ceylonese are living in perfect har- 
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mony la Ceylon with an amount of mutual respect 
and recognition of each other’s grcatncBS, necessary for 
the establishment of good relations 

Pandit Nehru’s stimng farewell message is still 
tinging in our ears Thinking people m Ceylon realise 
that our destiny lies not with the Dntish Empire but 
with India, and we can envisage a time when Ceylon 
will be a free and independent member of a free and 
independent Federated States of India When Pandit 
Nehru visited Ceylon certam reactionarieB accused bun 
of using the “big stick" No one can associate the 
“big stick" or for that matter any other stick, with a 
character of such outstandmg nobility and meekness 
as Nehrujee But Dr Nata Rajan'e reremder to “this 
petty island of the power and might of a worid state 
like India” 8a\oura of the "big stick policy" so 
obnoxious to us all, and is not calculated to promote 
any identity of interests between India and Ceylon 
Let us hope that saner counsels will prexail at tho 
forthcommg Trade Talks between India and Ceylon 
and that the good relations existing between the two 
countries will be re-esUblished in preparation for a 
closer union of the two 

A VTmwuNcsat 

20, 25th Lane, Green Path 
CoJpetty, Colombo 


Reconstruction of Imlia'a National Future 


There is a contradiction m the argument contained 
ID Swami Nikhilananda'e article on the ' Reconstruction 
of India^ National Future ' in The Modem Revtcui lor 
September, 1939 (pp 320-3) He says that “ the Indian 
National Congress in its wild enthusiasm to create 
Emdu-Mualim Unity seems to hue forgotten the verv 
soul of India, which represents an ideal that has kept 
Indian life and culture ali\e from time out of miDd” 
(p 320) He continues later on that "the social life 
of the Hindus reflects their spiritual ideal” (p 321) 
and proceeda to describe the stages of a Hindu’s life 
Brahmachan, Onha«tha, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa and 
concludes this part of his paper by saying that “the 
Hindu thinkers hate eiol>-ed four ideals to be sought 
by each man with his own efforts (Purushartha) These 
four ideals are Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
This in short," says the Swami, " is the true epint of 
Ihe Hindu culture that has been ei-olied throu^ the 
labour and efforts of eentunes ” (p 322) 


says that “eveo" country h 


1 ideal, and the people 


inhabiting the country mu^ be loyal to it, otherwise 
anarchy and confusion reign,” and cites tbe_ example 
of the United States of America which “ contain people 
from many nations of Europe who'e respective ideals 
are flubordinatod to the American ideal," and says (hat 
“every Amencan irrespective of hia origm is loyal to- 
Americanism " Proceeding further he describes 
"Amencanism ns abiding faith in tho correctness and 
JiBhce of the principles of the Dechration of Indepen- 
doice, the constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights ” (p 323). 

Now by his own showing Americanism is a politi- 
cal ideal while the ideal towards the fulfilment of which 
“ all efforts should be made and all energies harnessed ” 
is spintual and social, e\olved by the Hindu thinkers. 

What the analogy from Amenca proves is that 
tile people from different races and with different tra- 
ditions and faiths can and do subordinate their eeveral 
politieaf «inseiousnes«es to one afl-embracmg political 
id^ which ensures to each individual “ free speech, 
free press and freedom to worship God." It is such 
a catholic ideal on which the national future of India 
ne^s must be reconstructed if the hfussalmans are 
also to be allowed to take their share in the national 
life of the country They have so far remained and 
are iikelv to remain in the future unimpressed by a 
purely Hindu ideal, however excellent that may be 
from the point of view and for the needs of the Hindus. 
If you want to know why, the reply is supplied by 
Sbn Shn Prakosa ML A in his article on ‘‘Hinduism: 
What may it be »" in the Indinn Revtew for September, 
1939 Speaking of the “philosophic concepts that form 
tlve b-tscs of the ancient faith of our countiy " he says 
“ lhc«e two philosophic concept*— almost the cardinal 
doctrines of the faitb^ire ‘Karma’ (resultant action and 
'Punari'ituna’ (rebirth) connoting that an individual 
gets what he deserxes on the strength of his past actions 
and he gets life after life repeatedly m order to be 
cnablol to nee higher and higher." He adds, “this is 
Hinduism in a nutshell" Now, these philo*ophicaI con- 
cepts are not accepted by Islam I smte this as a fact 
and do not do so to kick up the dust of controtervy. 

object IQ writing this brief note is to say that ,t 
Will he easier for Mussalmans to accept nationalism as 
the basis of co-operation if its scope is confined to its 
political concepts alone as in Amenta, unless, of course, 
by National the Swami means Hmdu, but I take it 
that this IS not sj as he talks of Musaalmaos m his 
article and hopes for their co-operatioa * 

Ahmad Sbapi 

Lahore. 




BURIVIA GOVERNMENT’S LAND PURCHASE SCHEBIE 

9y P. M ISAAC 


The pboble>j of agricuttvu-al land alienation is 
not confined to Burma alon? AH agnculUira’ 
countries, in fact, have had similar experiences, 
though the same problem might have appeared 
differently m different countries In Burma, 
tl>e agrarian problem is by no means a new 
one. It has been in existence for the last fifty 
or sixty years but only recently has it assumed 
great importance The depression years accen- 
tuated the cultivators’ difficulties and; made 
their plight extremely difficult and complex 
Large tracts of argiculfural lauds passed in«o 
the hands of non*agncu]tiiral money-lender.' 
during 1930 to 1934 

'Hie economic condition of the peasant 
cultivators became so bad that Dr. Ba ilaw's 
Cpalition Qovernmciit when m jwwer imnated 
two important pieces of legislation One of 
them en'ures to the cultivator-tenant, so lone 
as he paid a fair rent, secunty of tenure and 
preyents eviction The second Act known a® 
the Land Alienation Act. prevents the pasemg 
pf lands frpm agricultural pwners to non-agn- 
culturists. 

‘ Tlie Chettiar capital which eiea now is the 
mainstay of Burma’s agricultural finance wa® 
krgely invested m Burma since 1907. the year 
^n whicli there was a world-wide financial ensi® 
originating in the USA SnwJI agricultural 
laid-owncrs found it difficult to repay the loan® 
nhen ^hey recalled resulting in the fore- 
closure of agricultural holding®. During the 
depression years of 1930 to 1934 not only did 
^he' totnl agrinjliural credit dwindle down but 
seieral land-owners lost their lands to their 
creditors The accusation that the creditors 
were anxious to foreclose lands on non-payment 
of loan® ha' bven found to be untrue Much 
agaui't their will. in.iny creditors became land- 
owners 'Hie fact that a large percentage of t^e 
non-agricultural landowners was non-Buimans 
^non-resident ‘ landlords militated again«t 
the* agricultural money-lenders ' ’ 

tl ?aw, the present Tprest 3>lini®tcr to the 
Go%ernment of Bunna, introduced during the 
August Session of the House of Representathes 
a Bill to empower the Government to purchase 
land® on payment of a rcasonubfe price with s 
xiew to di«tributing them' to Bona-fide landless 
cultivators. The whole scheme, aceoriBng to 
5^13 


U Saw, would cost about Rs. 30 crores. Distri- 
bution pf lands purchased under this scheme 
will be done on a oo-operative basis To h^ 
more explicit, lands will be sold to a society 
composed of thirty or forty bonafide cultiva- 
tors as members, at the same price as paid by 
the Gm'emmfnt. The society will be jointly 
responsible for the repayment of the cost of land 
together wnth interest calculated at the rate of 
3J% pfF annum. A maximum period of twenty- 
five years mil be giycn for the repayment of 
the total cost after which the land would be- 
come the cultivators’ own It is also proposed 
to spend about Rs 3 crores in the first instance 
— tins amount to come ^rom surplus general 
revenues The success or otherwise of this 
initial expenditure will decide what amount 
should be spent in succeeding years Raising 
a loan or issuing debenture® for the balance 
will also be considered if ,ie sehorac works Qut 
successfully 

InvoKing as it doe?, a ti nendoua amount 
of expenditure, and attempting c "cate peas- 
ant propnetorship by providing t landless 
cultivator with ten tp twcntj'-fi\e acres of land, 
till® new scheme has gnen n®e to a good deal 
of di'Cus«ion Divergent views Iiayp been ex- 
pressed as to the soundness pr otherwise of this 
%entpre. Some liail if with enthusiasm nhilc 
others feel that it will pot solve the root cau-e 
of the agrarian problem— the problem of agri- 
cultural indebtedness. " 

The Land and Agricultural Inquiiy Com- 
mittee ' in its report pointed ' out that it is 
uneconomic to have'between the actual w-orkcr 
on the land and t^ie State too large a cla«s of 
persons with whom Ilie State and the cuftivator 
ha\c to share the 'surplus produce of ffie land 
The Committee drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the' non-agriculturisf landowner in 
Burma is frequently a resident of another e'oun- 
trj' and it is not to the economic advantage" of 
Burma that a large sha’rc of the profi{s’'of, the 
land should have to' he rerhiftcd year 'by year 
to another country’, furthermore, the report 
added that in' a countiy like Burma wdicre 
figricufture is the ' most ' Important indu.®trj' 
wluch eaves livelihood to the bulk of the popu- 
lation, it is of advantage to the countiy* as a 
whole that there should rernain a large bodj' of 
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persons owning land and working it tlicmsclvcs which arc in their hands provided proper and 


and paying revenue direct to the Slate. It is adequate prices were paid. lie further remind- 
de«irable also on political grounds that the ed that the scheme sounded too ambitious . 


land in a country should be owned by the The annual budgetary income of the Govern* 
permanent residents who have a direct interest ment of Burma is about Rs. 14 crores but the 


in the maintenance of law and order and in 
the stability of national institutions. 

In Upper Burma the problem of land 
alienation is not prominent; but m Lower 
Burma the following figures indicate the rela- 
tive position in 1926 and in 1937 • 


proposed scheme involves more than twice 
this amount. A commitment so huge, there- 
fore, needs careful investigation and study. 

It is problematical if all the existing rural 
problems could be solved by merely making a 
section of the rural population landowners. 
The most important factor for the welfare of 
the agriculturists is the ca«e with which rural 
credit could be obtained Not only the pur- 
chase of land but the ncccs'arj' finance to work 
the land must be forthcoming. Secondly, the 
cultivators must be assured of a good price 
for primary products. If the Goxernment fails 
This shows clearly the change that has (o provide these two, it will not be long before 
taken place within eleten years in Ixiwci i-.nli purcha«e<l by Genernment and distributed 


AgrieullurUta agriculturists agncullniiMs. 
7-55 0 70 2 03 

5 90 0 93 4 32 


Burma. The non-resident non-agricullnrists among cultivators, again goes b-tek to the 
ownership more than doubled within this period. Government 


while the total occupied area increased about 
one-twelfth. In Upper Burma howexcr, the 
situation after eleven years was not so alarm- 
ing as the following figures indicate 
(In Million Aaics) 

Area o<cupi«<] by 

Total „ ^ No^ 

Year, occupied , Resident non- redden non 

area. Agriculiurwn agncutturisis agrtculiur.st* 
1926 7-93 7-24 ” 

1937 8-10 


6-96 


In the event of adxcrse prices or world- 
wide depression the landowners would find 
them«clvcs unable to pay back the nnmini 
.'iinount and the interest, and consequently 
Government will tirtually become a landlord 
Die Land and AgrieuHural Committee no doubt, 
after careful cNammation, has said that between 
tenancy and ownership, the former is more 
advantageous m.'ismuch as there will not he 
any room for a recurrence of lands passing 
from the hands of the agriculturists to money- 
Dic two Acts mentioned nboxe do not give lenders 
complete relief to the agriculturists as ino«i of This view of the Committee is rather verv 
them are landless and debt-ridden Measuics short-sighted ns the e®'ential problem is to 
to proxidc each landle^s cultivator with owner- create a cUss of peas-ant proprietors and not to 
ship of agricultural land, therefore, are quite preserve a class of tenant cultivators, 
welcome especially when over 75 per cent of The present land purchase scheme will not 
the population depend on this single occupn- compel the non-agncultural landowners to sell 
tion. the behest of the Government. 

The new land purchase scheme which in- Such a compulsion as far as the Chettiars arc 
volvcs about Rs. 30 crores. therefore, needs eoneemed is not ncccssaiy ns they will be onlv 
careful examination before a final xcrdict is gixcn too pJea«ed to sell the lands? at rca’iomHc price® 
for or against. The Chettiar community in The word “ re.-isoinble ” (which I have been 
Burma have been accused in the p.a«t of forcing punwscly using m it.alic® in this nrticlcl is 
the cultivators to give up their lands the rather verj- indefinite. It would therefore 
moment default m payment of loans wnir^ require a good deal of invesiignfion .and calcu- 
But the Chettiars have always upheld that lation before whnt a reasonable price nirreod 
they never had any interest in land*, money- upon lietwcen both the parties would be Die 
lending being the prime motive of their bu«i- nmount staked ngain®t the security of land bv 

nc-s Mr. A. M. M. ^ell3yan Chettiar, Mem- npncultural financiers was b.asod on the Inch 


her' of the Hou®c of Representati^ in Bunna xaluo of land prevailing before the depression 
' ■ { leader of the Chet^rs m a ye-ars. Since then, the value of land has fallen 


and the accredited 1 ... . oi mna nas laiicn 

statement to the m CTOneelion with and if the ruling prices are taken 

U Saw’® scheme said that the Chettiar® would to be rentonaWc prices then surely the fin.aneier® 
have little objection to the purcha«c of lands uiH have to undergo loxs of capital An agree- 
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able formula to decide what a reasonable 
price of a piece of land is, will be to take the 
average price prevailing in a certain locality for 
a particular type of land for several years. 

Government also should take into con- 
sideration that in case the agriculturists find it 
hard to work these lands, m return for flie 
money spent by the Government, it will be left 
with a lot of lands the administration of which 
uill be still more difBcult. The purchase and 
distribution of land will not solve the a^cul- 
tura] problem, if the wider agrarian question — 
rural indebtedness — is left in the background. 


Any scheme, if it is to succeed, must be so 
devised as to reduce the possibilities of increas- 
mg indebtedness. Otherwise, however laudable 
a scheme may be, it would in a very few years 
defeat the purpose for which it is introduced. 

Tliough the Forest Minister was very 
anxious to have the Bill passed in the August 
Session, the members of the House, conscioU' 
of the importance of this piece of legislation, 
voted for referring the scheme to a Select Com- 
mittee nie report of the Select Committee is 
anxiously awaited by all those interested in the 
agrarian problems of this land 


ailLLIONS FROai WASTE 

How Women Can Help The Country ? 

Bv Mbs. CHAMAN LAL 
Delhi 


India is notorious for economic ignorance and 
waste of secondhand materials which yield 
millions of pounds in other countries One may 
differ with the politics of Germany and Japan 
yet no one can deny that these two nations 
have developed a unique technique for the 
utilisation of waste materials, which arc thrown 
into the dustbin in our countrj* It is a well- 
known fact how Germany is rearing a few million 
pigs on the kitchen waste economically preser- 
ved by housc-w’ivcs, while in our counlry the 
same waste rots m open dustbins for hours and 
helps in spreading disease 

In Japan I have witnessed how primary 
and middle school boys raise millions of Yen 
everj’ year from waste materials such as old 
bottles, news-papers, mi^azines^ cigarette paper 
etc., collected from every house in spare hours 
during weekly holidays. Even England, one of 
the richest countries in the world, is adopting 
these measures in her own way and last year 
during my stay in England I often came across 
pillar-posts like letter boxes, outside hospitals 
witli labelled requests to passers-by to throtr 
cigarette paper in those boxes so that the sale 
proceeds may be utilised for helping the 
hospital. Many other nations have in the last 
few years adopted plans to utilise waste 
materials. Tokj’O Municipality is saving quite 
a large sum by turning city refuse into coal 
tar and other chemical needs. 

. "While these elaborate plans must be left 
m the hands of the newly formed Congress 


Planning Board, I can suggest n humble plan 
of utilisation of waste materials which can be 
worked out by Women’s clubs and girls’ schools 
in e\ery city and towm, which can boast of 
having a few public-spirited women. 

The waste materials can easily be collected 
by forming an organisation of volunteers from 
primary and middle school boys and girls who 
would go round in batches once or tw’ice a 
month and collect waste materials from homes 
These waste materials should be turned into 
useful articles after thorough disinfection and 
the proceeds may be utilised for helping widows, 
orphan'* and the disabled people. 

1 give below a list of the used articles 
which are usefully worked out in girls’ schools 
in Japan, most of these can be egually utilised 
by our sisters in India. 


Wastes 

OM Straw hats 
Po*=t-cards 


Ovcr-coits 

EDvelo{»«3 « . 

Blank or one-sided 

Mask aheets of paper . • 
rroDti«pietes of masa- 

Labels 

CoTcrs on boiea of cake .. 
tTrtpper orer paeUng 


^orks 

flippers; waste paper baskets; 
picture frames; etc. 
paper boxes; waste paper 
baskets; Dower baskets; coal 
holders; ehop-slick-ca«es; 
sheets for rases; cushions, etc. 
bags; slippers; etc. 
the same reformed; the same 
turned in«ide out; etc. 
memoranda, daily calenders, 
notebooks; etc. 
picture albums; eoiers of 
notebooks; decorations; etc. 
decorations; etc. 
cnrelopes and the like. 

lady’s work boxes; etc. 
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tigareUe paper Vrases 
twamel'ea^es 


sheets for Na-es and the like; 
tags; etc 

pencil stands; tag*, lab^; 


Wrappers 

Blank portions m 
sheets of stamps 
Tm 163 


.. cordi. piper stnnga, etc, 
label means for binding brokeh 
. . «liee{s of glass and the like. 
. . letter veighis; deeoralhjns; 


Tme paper-cords 
Boxes of cake 
'Writing brushes 
Air pillows 

'Waste silk, cotton waste .. 

Record pins 

Ties 

Socks and stockings 


Scraps (from dress cut- 
ting) 


'Curtains 

Shirts, tindeiwears 


little baskets; braid», efc. 
paper fans; etc. 
paste brushes; etc. 
watch-ribbons; bags holdup 
wet totrels; crogcovers. etc. 
braids; tapes; etc. 
fi«h "cale strippers, e«c 
put'cs; cusbion®, bed-c«\ers. 
braid®; bands; etc. 

(repairing and reforming), 
dolls; shoe poli®ber. baih- 
mals; etc 

l>ed-eo»ers; cu-Jimns (ablc- 
rlolhs, sheets for xa-es, wall 
decorations; dolls, carpels, 
etc. 

cushions for ‘iioimer, *heets 
for vase®, tablc-eloibs. etc 
nickers and the like; drawers. 


Cmhrella «nd its frames cushions; bed-cover® table- 
coiers, etc. 


ilaby more items ‘can be 'uildcd acccrdifij 
to the needs of various provinces and i!ie results 
caa be tvcliangcd by difTcrent club* find 
societies. 


W6\HN fciX li'CHK I^'o-NDEBS ^ 
TliCiSe afe small thing* apparently but 
when organised on a large scale, they will bnn^c 
surprising results. My travels abroad hate 
convinced me that women can werh wonder' 
when properly organised and led by self-*acri- 
ficiDg and talented leaders of their Sev. There 
IS no dearth of talent and spirit of public sendee 
among my sisters and I am sure that in futurf“ 
>ears women will play a far more important 
role m the rejuvenation of India 

Millions of women tolunteers are devoting 
their spare time and energj’ to the caii-e of social 
sen'ice in Japan Women of China are work- 
ing wonders Women of England, America and 
several other western countries are t.aking full 
share m their national affairs 

Let the women of India pla> their proper 
role m bringing new life to India by quiet and 
solid constructive ■wor'k 


COIXEGE EDUCATION 

Wlial it Might Be 

Bt Dr G S KRlSHNA'i’YA, ma. phn 


A coiiEGB is like child’s box of letters- out 
of it you can get air^ost anything yon want 
Here are a few things winch vou can find m 
college If college is to mean all it can and 
should it is imperative that you should decide 
early what you want to get out of your rtay 
nnd study in college and how you are going to 
manage it 


It ts jKftSible to find fi lends m a college 
Some of the most unforgettable memoncs of 
college days turn round the di^coverj of kindred 
minds, (he fnend* one has tested and found 
true Tlicsc fnend-hips are permanent and 
precious possessions. But quite often you do 
not get the Tnnximum benefit from this source 
and many have reason to nsh to be delivered 
from their friends Tlic tremendoti« infioenee 
for good or for evil which friends evert should 
make one wary of one’* a®4ociation -with the 
variety of students who come from almn®t cveiy- 
where. There i« more truth than poetiy in tiie 
rhaJlTOge^ Tell me who your irichd* jire, 
and I’ll tell who you are 
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coIou^k'^bnc•'s. A corporation of learnfng wliitfi 
ft college Is expected to be, should encourage s 
commerce of ideas and the ennehment of life's 
values. College training should vjsilily poh-^h 
the mind but the gain in f)6li«ii is often small 
in comparison to the time it take« It some* 
times seems as though ne have more pleasant- 
minded students today than of old “They 
come”, as Mrs Bron-ning i\Quld say, "and cat 
their bread and cheese on the high altar” 
They who make light of self-control, courtesy 
and obedience to legitimate authority, are 
merely advocating the braren satisfaction of 
native impulses and brutal passion', and are 
likel}' to rob the citizens and rulers of to- 
morrow of the quahtics nhicli gne beauty and 
breadth and balance of life 

This does not mean, lio\\c%cr, that there 
must be a funereal atmosphere in the colleges 
and that sack-cloth and ashes should become 
the regulation dress of our collegians — far from 
that. College days can be the happie«l in one’* 
hie— rich, varied, buoyant A i\ell-planned 
programme of games and sfioiis. of <lcb.ato. 
dramas and excur-ions, all bached up b\ 
an organized student body aruf encourag- 
ed by an enthusiastic democratic -laff. 'fioiiid 
go a long may to make college life the lively, 
absorbing, delightful thing it ought to be It 
is in the give and take of tins active life that 
rough corners are knocked off and adju-tabilitv 
and agreeable manners arc cultivated Virtxws 
are not "known to grow m a social vnciium. 


Micuitv Mikds of Old 
There is another aspect which attincts som^ 
students to college — intellectual nourishment 
This IS usually considered the raison d’etre for 
a college, but the behaviour of most young 
people wcfuld suggest that it existed for eveiy 
other purpose but that Taking into considera- 
tion the commonest of rootnes, the passing of 
the ne'tt examination, it seems prudent for 
students to take up their academic work 
seriously Better be, if necessary, an outcast 
end study than he cast out for not studying. 
But working just lor a degree will make you, 
very likely, a degree-holder, but you want to 
he a bigger and better man besides There is 


a noble disregard of utility in the ^clf-roward- 
iug exercise of the mind Says Dr .fohnson, 
” Tliere is nothing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it than not”. 
Tliat demands extensive reading, critical think- 
ing and association with the mighty minds, 
living and dead. 

jSlen impressed with the unexplored bigness 
of exerx' little subject cannot but be growing in 
leverence as tliey grow in knowledge. A 
graduate should leai’e bis college bearing the 
caste mark of sweetness and light, plain living 
and high thinking, self-knowledge, sclf-reverencc 
and self-control It is now also that students 
should multiply ‘interest pockets,' increase 
their source^ of pleasure and prepare for the 
moonlight period of man’s existence — the hours 
and days of leisure and retirement. Living is 
not Ic*s important than livelihood 

Master Spuurb 

Speaking about the inspinng companionship 
of books and men, the role of the teacher can- 
not be foj^otten A college is more than brick 
and mortar, more than apparatus and furniture, 
more even than students and Board Members. 
It is largely the presence of great minds and 
large hearts, men capable of true insight, 
generous enthusia'm, and whole-souled en- 
couragement. Tlie privilege of contact with 
«uch nobly infectious masters should be 
.amongst the attractions of ever}* college and 
conscious emphasis should be laid on the 
development of close and productive co- 
operation .betwreen the students and such 
tcachm Let us never forget that the diief 
business of college teachers and college taught 
is the giving and receivmg of ideals and that 
the ideal is a burning and shining light, not 
now' only, but for all time. The life and influ- 
ence of such acth’e and sympathetio instructors 
should pre\’ent individuals from dex’eloping 
into mtdlectual Dreadnoughts that cannot be 
got out of the dock, men who have eaten of the 
lotos and forget to return. The best ‘kind of 
scholar diffuses culture and taste without con- 
scious effort. Now, the greatest thing that you 
can get from your college is the inspiration to 
learn, and having learned, to do. To the college 
that is at once an opportunity and a chaFIenge 



THE COURSE OF FLOGGING IN ENGLISH LAW 
Bv ANIL KRISHNA SARKAR, m.a., b l. 


1 

Whipping at the Cart’s Tah* 

So far as the Europeans are concerned, the 
system of inflicting bodily blows has undoubt- 
edly been derived from the Roman Law The 
scourge held a prominent place in the Roman 
Code; and later nations have signified approval 
by introducing it in their legislative enactments. 
Flagellation under the various names of whip- 
ping, scourging and flogging, was a common 
punishment in ancient Europe. The Romans, 
however, carried the practice farther th.an any 
other nation. Flagcllatic emblems were com- 
mon in every Roman house; and the judges of 
that nation were surrounded with an array of 
whips, scourges and leatiier-straps tn order to 
terrify offenders and bring them to a sense of 
duty. Soldiers were often so violently flogged 
that they fainted under tho hands of 
executioner Tlic cxccssn’c abu«c of the lash 
ended at times in mutiny and not, particularly 
becauso the number of blows were not determin- 
ed by law, but loft to tho wil! of the arbitrary 
commanders 

The whip iia« prevailed in England also 
from time immemorial. It became In course of 
time a symbol of authority at which even 
bearded men trembled and was melded with 
tyrannical poncr by the ancient rulers UTicn 
servants were all serfs or slaves, as during the 
Aiigio-S.axon period, shipping was the common 
puni«hmcnt for nlmo«t any and every offence 
Indeed, it wa“ no ummial thing at that time 
for servants to bo scourged to death by order 
of their mn'"(er‘- or mi^tro'cs 

In the “spacious times of great Eliiabelh,” 
the i\hipping-po«t vn* an established in«titu- 
iion in c\’erj' town and village in England 
Taylor says: 

“In I.on(lnn «ml isilhin i mile I wren. 

TTiete are of paols or pri«oni (nil ripliteen. 

And MTly wIiippins-po*l« and flotli and caj:e«." 

It is evident that the people nl that time 
were profoundly iiunrr-«od with the cllicacy of 
whipping ni a jiidici.al punishment. 

Wrote on old writer : 

“1 iny*'-lf know a man wlio had pro- 
cerded tn t»r a« lo lay his hand tipmi ■ 
silver spoon with * dcMpn to make it his osm. hut npnn 
lookinn TPiind and •erinit a whippinp-po*t tn hH way. 
he de«i«leil frnm the tlielt.” • _ 

The executioner’s remuneration for inflict- 
■. 3 a whipping was four pence per head. To 


prevent any disastrous consequence, tlie nutlior- 
lUcs occasionally u^ed to spend something extra 
“ for bcare for her after she W’ns whipped ”. 

By Statute 39 Elizabeth Chap. 4, it was 
cnactol that every vagabond etc. should be 
publicly whipped and sent from p.ari-li to parish 
where he or she was born. The Act was con- 
firmed and enlarged in the first year of James 
I’s reign, but repealed in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In tjie time of Charles I flogging was a 
common sentence for such offences as came 
within the cognizance of the Star Chamber. 
Offendere were sentenced to be whipped in 
addition to hard labour or branding on the face 
with the letters F A (false accuser) and so on. 

Towards the close of the 17th century, 
political offences were punished with severest 
wlupping Judge Jeffreys flourished about this 
time and became notorious for awarding cruel 
«entcncc8 King Charles II said of iiim, "That 
man has no learning, no sense, no manners and 
more impudence than ten carted street-walkers". 
Thus when Jeffreys had .a chance of sentencing 
a woman to be whipped at the cart’s tail, he 
would say 


liaA^an. I tbarge y<Ju to pay parhcnlar atlenlion 
K* il«s lady * Scoarage ker foundly, man ScoiiraRB her 
1.11 her iL1.h».I nina down ' It la Chri.ima*. • cold time 
lor madam to alnp In ' See ihai yon warm her ahoulJera 
(horoughly 

Wicn passing judgment on a drunken tailor 
wlio fancied lum«elf a prophet Jeffreys roared 
" Impudent rogue, tliou shall have' an easy,’ 
ca^y casj' punishment One part of the " easy 
punishment” was the pillorj’ m whieh the 
ivretchccl fanatic was almo't killed w’ith 
brickbats 

In 168.5 when Judge Jeffreys was Ixird 
Chief Juslicc Tifiis O.ilc. Imiicnirnt a whipoinc 
nnprecciJctilciily severa. He tried for ncriur^ 
ondcivcn n friEhtful rcntrncc. Dutiiic tho 
nmbulanl pcrformanca at the carl’s tail from 
Blroot lo slract, Jio was trhipped with a wliip of 

fo 13,530 stripe. Whipping pent „„ 
during Mreys- ipcmorablo and bloody “an?, 
paign. TVhon ho conld not convict prisoner? of 
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indicted for stealing a silver spoon, value 9 s,, 
and money and je^^cllc^ 5 • to the value of £30/- 
to £40/- and tried at the Old Bailey in Decem- 
ber, 1GS9. They ^^c^c both found guilty to the 
value of 10 d. iMary nas ordered to be whipped 
from Newgate to Holborn Bars and Jane Peel 
from Newgate to Aldatc. This restriction to 
the small sum of 10 d. saved thieves from being 
convicted of a capital ofTcncc. 

It was about this time (i.c. 1GS9) that the 
famous Bill of Rights came into being. It con- 
tains a declaration of the subjects' rights as 
against the Crown to the effect "that cruel 
punishment ouglit not to be effected”, never- 
tlicles®, whipping continued 

The last public whipping through the 
streets of Glasgow by the hangman took place 
on Oie 8th 2ilay, 1822. The culprit, who was 
sentenced to be flogged at the cart’s tail for 
a'SJsUng and encouraging a not, was brought 
out of the gaol and bound to the cart which was 
waiting. Guards were placed in front and rear 
to keep off the crowd and when all was ready, 
the culprit’s back was laid bare by ^hc hang- 
man who gave him lua 80 lashes with a formid- 
able cat-o’-nme-tails in four instalments, the 
rUoner all the time groaning and lamenting 
is fate. " 'Hiis c\araple’', reported a com- 
mentator, “had the most salutaiy effect- it 
taught the mob that there was a power over 
them after all; and there was an end of noting.” 

The law for die whipping of women was in 
force till the 19th centuiy. The public inflic- 
tion was abolished bj* Statute 57 George III, 
Chap. 75 in 1817. Three years later women 
were also exempted from private whipping by 
the Statute I George IV, Chap. 57. (1^). 

II 

Pbr^ent Law 

tVhipping IS e%cn to this day one of tlio 
modes of punishment at Common Law for cer- 
■ tarn “ misdemeanours ” Although it has never 
been formally abolished, it is, however, seldom 
inflicted m modern times except under some 
statutorj' authority. 

The present statiitorj’ law in En^and 
authorises whipping of adult males in addition 
to or instead of any other punialiment in the 
following cases : 

(а) 'Where the offender is convicted of 

being an “ incorrigible rogue ”, habitual 

beggars etc. (Vide Section 10 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1834, 5 Geo IV, Chap 83). 

(б) Where the accused is convicted of 
discharging fire-arms or explosive substances 
at the Sovereign (T'ide Section 2 of the 

. Treason Act, 1842, 5 and 6 Viet., Chap. 51). 


(c) Upon a conviction for robbery or 
assault with intent to rob whilst armed with an 
offcnMve wc.ipon or instrument. (IWc Section 
43 of Larceny Act, 1861, 24 and 25 Viet , Chap. 

90). 

(d) In the ease of persons convicted of 
the offence to choke, suffocate or strangle any 
one or of using any means calculated to do so 
with intent to commit or to enable any other 
person to commit an indictable offence (Vide 
Section 21 of Offences against the Person Act, 
1861, 24 and 25 Viet , Ch. 100 and Section 1 of 
Garrotters Act, 1863, 26 and 27 Viet , C!i. 44) 

Sir James Stephen spoke of the last- 
named Act as an Act 

**&o cApricioudy vrorjed that if a man b«at a woman 
about the head with intent to rob her, he may be flogged, 
but not. if hjs object is to ransh or murder her.” 

But the point is answered by the decision m 
B V. S/nallbone (1S9S), 33 LJ. page 124 (cited 
in Halsburj’'s Lavs of Cn^lwid, Vol IX, under 
Article 787), where a person convicted of 
attempting to choke a woman with intent to 
commit a rape on her was sentenced at the 
Hampshire Assizes to two whippings and 7 
years’ jienal servitude. 

Whipping IS also authorised in certain coses 
tried before Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, (42 and 43 Viet , Chap 49, Section 
10) There are two other Acts under which 
flogging IS still allowed. The first is the Prisons 
Act, 1898 By this Act, a convict cannot bo 
whipped for any prison offence except mutiny 
and gross personal riolence to an officer or ser- 
x'ant of tlie prison. No Go\crnor of any Prison 
can, howex'cr, order a flogging which must be 
approved by the Board of Visitors and confirm- 
ed by the Sccretaiy of State in the case of an 
offender o\-er 28 years 

The other Act is known as the Naval Disci- 
pline Act, 29 and 30 Viet., Chap 109, Sections 
52, 53 and 55 Previously, iJie system of flog- 
ging m the naval scivice was much more se\cre 
than it ever was in the army, bec-ause the 
captain of a man-of-war was at once judge and 
jvuy. In the army, there was but one Act for 
the gox-eriiment and discipline of its separate 
corps, which authorized flogging for a long 
senes of years. Even at the beginning of the 
19th centur3’’> court-m.irfi.il sentences of 1000 
laslies were veiy common for mutiny and other 
graxe offences even in time of peace. But in 
deference to public opinion, corpor.-il punish- 
ment was abolished by the Army Act, 18S1, and 
aummary punishment prox’ided as a substitute. 
This consists of hard labour, personal restraint 
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nf o™. keot in fetters, anti in its severest and 25 Viet., Cfn. 100). Such offences are injur- 
°Lm ofbelnrattael.cd to a fixed object in such mg or attenipting to injure Pe«ons by expIoMte 
a manner as to be kept in a axed portion for or eono.it e .ubstances (Sections 28-30), 


ttvo hours at a time. Soldiers arc still liable to unlawfully and maliciously putting things on a 
a corporal punishment, limited to 25 lashes, railway etc. aith intent to endanger the ..afelj 
shea in military orison for an offence against of railway p.iEsengcrs (Section 32) 
the prison rule? and for highway robbery with W ch““p";^ 8 e jeHy Act 

violen^e.^^ na\T also, the days of reckless and sotting fire or attempting to set fire to houses 
mdiscrmnnatc flogging arc inm^pad^^^^ t Law Amendment Act 118 4 

? ' “ll,„rbeML the Captain and Ins two 49 Viet, Ch. 69). Suchollenecsnreunlawfully 
w ?mt vt ac?n. orde?^^ and carnally k-now mg or attempting to have 

of the Adm, rally absolutely prohihil the hasty eanial kmiwledge of any prl under the age of 

in°an ?a°e.°' S”? Cii™rfa“M "(«) P™’?'”"'" ? 

enjoined that flogging should only be mlhetol Edw VII, Chap 48) 
tor in-nbordmation and other heinous crimes 
and onlv for second or future "ffeuc-s ' 
cannot be flogged with the cat Although flog- 


IV 


Proposed .\boution of Floggiku 
In our day the tide of public opinion has 
lurned ogain<t the u«e of tlie whip and many 
hold that this mode of punishment ought not to 
be pnctised c^en in the interests of juetice, as 
Its (mdenoy they affirm, is to harden' and 
debi'C the cnimnal On the other liand, there 
strmwnt to be me otlieis who think that the lasli i« the appro- 


ft r. np'w allowed under mimeron- re-tnetion. 

Ill 

YpuTHFiL Offenders 

tiswuirwCbcanTthrnum&^orst piiatc'mid onTv'cfficicnt punishment for ceVtain 

tlt in the diseretion of the person who inflict* crimes and. with some natures, the fear of the 
W mmishment ‘Wlien a sentence of whipping la,h i^ like > to have a mor? powerful mfluencfl 
;« nrnhounced bv iu*tices, the order must than any other pum*hment Nobody m our 
Ihecifv theYnslrumcnt and number of stioke* aould Uowcier. advoeato a relmn to the process, 
tr IS under 14 vear' ol age the of whipping the crminal through the streets flt 

S L^Krkes St ndt exceed 12 and fhc the carVa tail, yet the ^entepcfs for robberj- 
"“i J must be a birch*r(xl Ttvlcr thv ,\,th \aolenee and scMial eiime# are usefully 

oSroS Act of 1803, a Churl um> direct a vtiengthcncd by the addition of a fhiggmg to (he 
.^.mroucK s,f robherv to he pnvaWU untal unpri-onmept >\ith hapl lahou^ A.X 

more than “three time* H thx pre^nt, howey^r- there is a tondenry to sacrifice 
i iT ' under‘10. the miml>er of ’strokes at justice to piercy apd to deal yeiy gently ai;id 
U'l-iiinhinu hui*^ not'bo niore than 25, and humanely with criminal*, and it is a question 
what the tiffendcfs age. the number whether this c\er'«ive tenderness inay Pot in 
be more' lhah 50 in 'any case In the course ot tune be followed by disastrous 

Rowland. ndotTdnderabove -16 years of age can cons^ucnces ' 

1 wh’inix^ ‘for theft Or -anV offence again-i Most of the judge* o^ our time arc ve^' 
h si^n'nr'moiicrU^ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ' reluctant m punishing an offender with whipp- 

rncland, a male i>erson under ^6 years jng and think that the present sentences 'of 
' cv •Vip'whi'nrte’d under the following Acts • whipping are due rather to the idiosyncrasies of 
■ Mrt) I arciJin Act (24 -‘and 25 Vict Ch the part’cular judges than fo any prevalent 
er\ ' i^uch dfieftee* arc'simplc ‘ larceny'or any hdief among the public or the Press ns to the 
? 1 ■,w,•^, 4 ,^l^p tiumshable by'lhe Act 1 >V« efCicacy of whipping m it* severer form 

iA^\- VocVion' 4 ); simplt' larceny after a Justice IfawVvns Cafterwards Lord Brampton) 
.rlfin,, for fclonv (Section 7); simple Inr- came fo this conclusion . ‘‘ You niako a perfect 

' conMCt Offence' punishable unler'lhe Act; devil of the man jou flog^’^This was'pcrhnp® 
?V'^ Wonv after any two summarj- conviction* the’ idea which inspired Sir Samuel Tloare to 
liKc ‘V‘\ { L, gunimarlly under the Act or propose the abolition ot corporal punishment 

made pu ,i ' 5 pjamagr to Property Ad in Clause 32 of his recent CrimimM Justice Bill 
9) \ shape the Bill i* 

.•(b) Offence* flgaiust the Per-on Act (24 finally placed in the Statute Book. ^ 
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of being kept in fetters, and in its severest and 25 Viet., (Ji. 100). Such offentes are injur- 
form of being altaclicd to a fixed object in sncli mg or ntlcrapling to injure persons bj cxplosire 

a manner as to be kept in a fixed position toi or corrosive substances (Sections 28-30), 

two hours at a time. Soldiers are sUll liable to unlawfully and mahcmusly putting tliing= on a 
a corporal punishment, limited to 25 lashes, railway etc. with intent to endanger the .safetj 
when in military prison for an offence agfunst of railway passengers (Section 32) 

ruiefaSd for bigiivay robbery ^tb s‘Sch« “ 

''°Tn\he nav-y also, the days of reckless and ‘•etting fire or attempting to set fire to hou-es 
iritticrnminate flo^cinK are now past: no sailor etc (Sections 1-8). 

mav now be flogged without a Council of (d) Criminal Law Amendment Act (48 <fc 
Riquiry being held® - the Captain and Ins too 49 Viet, Ch 69). Snell offences are on aiilullj 
l.eutenaats The actual orders and regulations and carnally knomng or nttemptmg to have 
of the Admiralty absolutely prohibit the hasty carnal knon ledge of any ptl under the age of 

inflictions of punishment and restrict Uie nmount 13 (&c 4) , , , , ,,o„a o 

in all cases By a Circular issued in 1854 it nas (e) Punishment of Incest Act (1908, 8 

111 1 .. t-- I Edw VII, Chap. 48). 


enjoined' that flogging siiould only be inflicted 
for in^uhordination and other heinous crmic« 
and only for second or future offenc.t^ Bo\- 
cannot be flogged with the cat Although flog- 
ging has not been totally abolished in the n^^\ 
It IS npw allowed under numerous re«tnftion« 


YpUTHFUL OFFtVnCBS 
At pommpn Law_ the instrument 10i be 


Proposed .Abolitio.v of Flogoivo 
In our day the tide of public opinion has 
turned against the use of the whip and many 
liold that this mode of punishment ought not to 
bo piactised even in the mtcrcsta of justice, as 
its tendency thej affirm, is to harden and 
dcba'c the criminal On the othei liand, there 

- others who think that the lash the appro- 

used for whipping and the number of strokes are priatc and only efficient punishment for certain 
left to the discretion of tlic iierson who inflict' ciiincs and, with some natures, the fear of the 
tW' uunishment iMien a saitencc of whipping lash is likely to have a more powerful influcncA 
IS pronounced by justices, the order must than any other punishment Nobody in our (lay 
shocifv the instrument and number of strokes would, lioweter. advocate a lelurn to tho process 
irtho offender is under 14 ycais of age. the of whipping the cnmnal through the streofs i\t 
fmhber of ‘strokes mn*t not c'Jceed 12 and (he the carfa tail, yet the s^ntenc^s for rohben- 
n’liuincnt inu't be ft bireh-ioil fnder the puh vaolenec and sexual cnn\cs are usefully 
nnrroitcr? Act of 1863, a Court may diiect a ^t^engthene<l bj the addition of a flagging to the 
' person' ?onvic^ed robber.' to be pnvaleK imial mipri«onmerit pith hapl labou^ 2 U 


ofTmd^!' undci'lG, the nuinlHr of strokes nl justice to pierey and to deal yery geptly ai;id 
)i-\r!l‘whip'pmg IniHt •nnfbe more (han 25. and bumnnely with enminnL, and it is a question 
hn'mAtteV what the Offender’^ age. the tiumbcr nhethei this r\Ce<i'ive tendernes'= may pot m 
fnh't Tiol be more' tiiah 50 in ‘atiy c.asc‘ In the course of pmo be foHoweci by di«a«stroiis 
«;ctolhnd, nd offt'ndcr abo^e4G yenrs of ngc can eons^uence' ’ ’ - . >• 

ho wlilppi^ 'for -theft Or -any oficnce against Mo«t of the judges of our time are very 
per<on'or'trropert\^' ' ' - • • reluctant m punishing an offender with "wfiipp- 

1 'In lingland, a male person under years ing nnef think that the present sentences 'of 
imv -be^ whipped ' under thd folloteing^Acts * whipping arc d'le rather to the idiosyncrasies of 
• Larceny Act (24 -‘ami 25 A'lct Ch the particular judges than to any prevalent 

cal' '^ucli dffefiecs jirc'simpW ‘ hreeny'or any belief among the public or the Prc's as to tho 
Mnnv "made punishable by 'the Act b>c simple efficacy of whipping 'in its severer form' 
l.\rt.onv '(Section' 4);'"itnple larceny after n Justice Hawkins Canerwards Lord prampton) 

' iVmvrctlon for felony (Section 7); simple lar- came fo this conclusion t" “ You make a perfect 
'^(hv or finy bffcncc pimi«hablc \mJcr the Act, dc\ul of the man you flog.” This was'perhap' 
Pkc felonv after any two sumnnry convictions the’ idea which in«pircd Sir Samliel ^loare to 
.odf- 'punhhable summarily under the Act or nropo«c the abolltinn of corporal punishment 
1 nder the Mnlirimi’ Pamage to I’roperty Act. m Clnusc 32 of his recent CrimimM Justice BiU 
9L . ^ * . 9"*^ ''■bat shape the Bill 

. ' (b) Offences against the Person Act (24 finally placed in the Statute Book ^ 
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INDIAN PEIREODICALS 



73ie yVsr Comes 

After 25 years war has broken out again in 
I^urope. No less important than the problems of 
security and defence is the task of continuance 
of the tenor of human life for millions of cr\u! 
population who are not engaged in actual war- 
iare in this countrj’ and in ever^* other countrj- 
"Writes SafTice A Culture editorially : 

Tlie lessons ot the Isjt War proMde & pointer to 
■what may be in elore for us, the people of India, in 
eouT'e of the present struggle; specnlly *f the espccta* 
tion that the present war will continue for three years 
■eoiaes unfottunately to be true It nwy be recalled 
that dunug the last War. pneos of ah ectnmoditics 
gradually soared up and tlie supply of many essentials 
of life, for which India dependw on foreign countries, 
■was very much disturbed The price of textiles one of 
the fundamental necessities, of human life, soared up 
ao higii that many people in the vUJages could not buy 
•new pieces of DhoC* for years If the present war also 
'Continues for three years, as is expected, cloth supply 
imay not be affected, because within the last 25 years 
India has forged ahead ta thu line but eien of this 
-we are not rtmte sure if Japan swclU the rank of 
bcIHgerrnis Tertifee, howerer, arc but one of tic 
essentials The war threatens to cut off the supply 
of other commodities no lera essential, , machineries, 
■ohepucafa and metala necessary for many manufactur* 
mg processes, for locomotiics and other trauTMirl 
snatcnals, for telegraphic and telephonic and radio goods, 
for pipers, scientific insirunicnts gla^ apiraratus. etc 
Many ol the manufacturing concerns of the country- 
may hiTp to clo®e down on account of lack of supply 
of essential matcr.als and apparatus 


nTwi were the lessons of the Great War 
on other countries ? 

But bow different was the reaetioa o! other eotin* 
Ines to the last War. the effect of which was felt not 
only by India, but by all the belhgcrect as well as 
Doo-belligerent countries It reiealed for the first time 
the extreme amount of dependence of different coun- 
tries upon citch other for eien (he most essential com- 
modities of Me This condition was the remit of the 
Industrial Revolution and the principle of Free Trade, 
which was ita neccssaiy corollary It is admitted thit 
Cerraany was forced to her fences not so oiiteh by allied 
MCtones on the field, as by the naial blockade which 
depnied her of temv of the evential matcrnls rcituired 
for the manu^eture of artnaments and cut down her 
food suppiv On account of the unrednefed submirme 
warfare, England too was at one stage in danger of being 
starved to submission Even neutral countries did not 
e^pc the effecu of general chaos Countries like 
Switzerland and Sweden pnor to the War depended for 
their fuel and power supply mostly on imported coal 
either from England or from Germany During the 
War both tbei^ supplies were either totally cut off or 
^Ott«ly interrupted, and the people had to bear great 
hnrdships In Sweden the interference with the import 
of foodstuffs nnd grecu vegetables wis retj’ keenly felt 

Almost nil the countries without exception 
ftffer the war began to think of autarchy or 
sclf-suflicicncy in the production and supply of 
materials essential for human life, ns well as 
for those commodities necessary for defence 
nnd offence. 
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more modern Aai/^u of seventeen syllables This was 
soon folloued by a series of Innilations of Japanese 
poetiy m French which attracted the attenbon of the 
Imagists whose ideal was to free the versc-foim from 
convention, to give Bj-mbolie value to their im^ics and 
to suppress undue personal emotion The clanty of 
ouiJjne and of image, the estreme brevity and the 
power of suggestion in Japanese poetry proved their 
inspiration Dissatisfied with English poetry, as it was 
then written, F S Flmt, T E. llulme, Eizra Pound 
and others proposed to repbee it by the Japanese 
poetic form end vnrote dozens of haitu as an amuse* 
ment Hulme especially, who was a philosopher as well 
as a poet, appreciated the vigorous mental disciplme 
which the Japanese poets imposed on them'ielves m 
order to record accurately their sense experiences 
Only by a concentrated effort of the mind can a poet 
distil these sensations into pure poetry, which in turn 
must giie birth to a train of other poetic tbot^hts 
The first poet who actually experimented 
n’ifi'.' the £ve-]me form of the ianka was 
Adelaide Crapaej’ 

Her cinqumn. which began to appear in the eummer 
of 1909, was the result of her study of Wilham Porter’s 
translation of an old Japanese anthology entitled 
J/uaku-nin Usfiu or "One Ifundred Poems by One 
Hundred Roets,” which had appeared earlier in that 
year The clanty and thnipncaa of the imagery end 
the restrained melancholy of the Japanese Aoitu arc 
echoed m her onquairi For example, Miss Crapseys 
poem, 


WeU and 

Zf day on dsy 

Follows, and weary year 

On year . . . and every day and year 

reminds one strongly of Onotsura’s AaOiu, 
Days ond years spread their beauty 
Wc watch them ■ and 
The flowers turn and fade and 


Yeats at the time was experimenting with dramatii?' 
fonna in ha effort to establish the Insh national t 
drama When one of his phys was acted by a. 
student of the Japanese ,^0 dance without stage-settl- 
ing or lighting, he vvaa tremendously impressed by the 
erpreasive quality and emotional intensity of the per-- 
foirnaneo Jt is the dramatic form from which fbe 
m-called stage manner is most completely excluded. 
Since both expression and movement are reduced to - 
a minimum, it is impossible to create on the stage an 
elemental beauty unleaj one has an elcmeafal eeasa-- 
tion and a genuine emotion. Tlie dancer of A'o plays- 
recedes from his audience, but that distance or separa-- 
lion b at the same time intimate and binding "He 
recede^” writes Vests, "but to inhabit, as it vrere, the 
deeps of the mind ” Indeed, the masks, the choniSr 
the rhythmic pause at moments of intensity all give 
beauty and emotiorial subtlety which the Western 
stage has lacked, and Yeats wrote that it was tow 
time to copy the Fast and to live deliberately. 


Soil Eroaioii anil its Conti*ol in Ceniral 
Initin anil Rajptitana 
■RTierever man has exploited virgin Boil 
promiscuously for agriculture, severe deteriora- 
tion due to erosion in the soil’s capacity to- 
maintain populations has resulted. Erosion 
effects may sometimes he very drastic and 
beyond economic reclamation Y. D Wad writes 
in Agricuffurc and Lii’c-stcck in India ; 

Natural resources can best be preserved for- 
human use by means of preventive mchsuras The 
Sf.i1« of Ceotral India and Itajputana are no exceptions 
to this Evidence of rain wash is seen cverywhera m 
the monnon-affccied regions of Central Indn and the 
submontane agnciiltiiral tracts of Itajputana In addi- 
tion. the Utter are exposed to wind erosion and sand- 
drift 
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By 1032, after 4 years nf Govemorehip lie TJTorts nrp Uing inKi<* in every rHirion lo ioter- 
lm,l become a Iul|.;ic.igoJ ,.ulion«l C^rc. „„J iS C.' 

TVflb nominated bj his parlj as Ircsident can- canons oI jnieri'rttstion. InBt'ad cf ronfnjjiR our- 
didate. mUra to tcitnal cnlin-m an'i t« rtusl interprctatioa 

As of olil, ha fiehtiDf? ipirit came to the ton, and the nici of anthropoIoKj-. foeiolosy, 

he plunged into the campaign with the ».>sl of joulh ‘rt, the theory of evolution and. above all, Jiving, 
Onre more, he art him-elf to travel all over the counto-. ynt'^l eaj.mencc, m order to th^ light on the 
meet his voters in j>rr«on, and tell them a»>Qiit his plans dwlnnes and diviplines that conilitute the religion* 
for them. Nature had now made il impoasiljlc for lum ®‘ foday 

to make dramatic, informal appcaranc'a among the When ivc talk of religions in plural we think of 
peasants whom he loved, but the force of las iversonshty the established relipona like Hinduism. IrJam, Christ— 
and the atraightforward aincirity of his utterances were lanity But under the shell of thew* cstnhlis'icd reli— 

C otent enough to bring liim a brilliant victory Tlie gions new religions arc being evolved on different bases 
and of Tortune, however, was obvious not eo much altogether The religion of humanity is one eomplctc- 
in the victory itself as m the occanon of it For scheme of life offering ratirijing aolulions for all the- 

Amcnca, along with the real of the world, was id the problems of life Art is snolher religion offering to- 

travail of the slump It was this particular situation harmonise life and solving problems of human dcvelop- 

which enabled Roosevelt, in his inaugural ^dress, to meat Legidstion u, perhaps, the most popular and 

ask tor special powers, and which prompted the country powerful reli^on of the present times 
to grant him these powers _ |,pg csUblishmcnl 

Hfld Roosevelt been obliged to function of the religion of education not the education that i*> 

after the traditional fashion, he would certainly controlled by the mimsters of education but the 

have aat tound it poss.b^ to accompV,* ^ 

But eciuipped with the powers of an Mtocrat, g^itj educate the whole nvin both individual and' 
he proceeded at once to put his long-cherished aocia), national and intemstional Viewed from this, 

ideas into practice. point Joana, Bhakti. and Karma arc cot so maajr- 

_ ,. , ... «k. alternative modes of cultures tbev are merely the 

Within a month of his inaugurebon, the , , j j j sajhan* which is our work for 

banks, the railways, ogncuUlro and trt^e were m hia j^lfwiducatioo 

hands Then, despite the «nii^ •«■'«» humanity is wsiting for a new orienU- 

economists, he devalued the dolhr-^ step, whi^ pu^ ^ reviving the religious epinl. 

ly from pmcticsl coMiderations he had conceived to be ^re to thrive and vitali® ma^^d.. 

essential for national welfare . t < ..i must follow the spint of the age and give a new lead: 

Next he ventured upon the penlous task of «ib- , , , ' '■ ** *'**• 

dmng the mdustnaliata Hitherto, every means had 

failed to wnng the slightest concessions from these . _ 

over-mighty men; but Roosevelt called a conference 
of the representatives of six leading industries, and 

by nothing more drastic th^an fncndly persuasiom got Novel os an Instrument of Propaennda- 

them to sign a Code of Fair Competition for Trade ™ , , . ,, , , 

^d Indurtry, bv which the security of the small That the novel having attained to the posi- 
businessmen and the factory-workers was vaslb tion of one of the principal forms of literature, 
strengthened, thus affecting a real revolution m jg j,jj none will feel inclined to deny or 

“hX".n™V!Xto^ ta p’SISjS. S-'‘ ■* » perfectly true that this 

to Iw heavy taxes on its fabulously nch exponents, fine art of fiction is also a very able and effective 
using ^the money thus collected for unemployment instrument of propaganda of any type. In anv 

relief and fosterage of agriculture Bv such mrans dd article in The Hindustan Review M. A. Mazum— 

the bom anstocrai direct all his policy to the uplift makes the following remarks : 

^ ^ The most outstandmg and illustrious example in 

modem times of the use of the Drama as a medium of 
«. • , ¥» r TT..i:,TS„r.> propaganda is afforded by the celebrated Bntish 

Frolilenis Before Uelipions dnimati»t George Bernard Shaw That incorrigible 

Tn the course of an article under the above Inahmaa has most successfully transformed the stage 
*• Thp Prabuddka Bharata Kaka venUble pulpit from which to administer to the 

caption in 1 he traonaana anaraia sv.aK.» bungling and blundering world, with loud vehemence. 

Kalelkar observes : his peculiarly strong and sane preachments lie hasi 

We talk of emancipation of the slaves But have converted the dramatic art into a trumpet through 
elaves been really emancipated 7 Slavery as such may which to bbst out his social economic, political, 
ha non-cxistent but social and economic exploitation religious, mihtan, histoncal, philosophical, mythical, 
exists everywhere and the exploited people arc the metaphysical and scientific views He has made hta 
sbvea A so-called Christian nation made aggressive theatre tutorial his drama didactic, his play propa- 

w-ar on another Christian nation in the interests of pmdist And Shaw is not single in this A host of 

expansion, exploitation, and empire The l^gue of draraa^ have not faded to do what he has done- 
Nationa could not prevent it Could a Partiament of A most notable instance ia that of John Galsworthy. 
Rebgions prevent such wars t ualsworthy, too, has, of course while keeping hims^ 
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within the strict limits of the ait, cadeavouted to 
expose through his plays the many sordid e>ils the 
modem society and civiluation are heir to, and to 
disseminate his own reflections on and remedies for 
them Witness 'The Stl^'er Box,’ 'Strife,’ ‘Justice,’ and 
such other plays of his 

But the Drama is sorely hampered by 
certain insurmountable obstacles and limitations 
the Novel is happily free from. 

Now about (he range of the Novel There m 
practically no limit to it The NQ\el embraces (he 
human life, and the whole of human life And its 
range is as ^ ast as the human hfc There is no subject 
or problem of life but comes within the scope of the 
Novel The Drama has to give a brightly and solidly 
visual representation to every subject it touches, and 
this, cannot be done m all cases Its scope, therefore, 
19 very much restneted But the Novel can take up 
any question or problem in the world clamounng for 
show or solution, and lend it a potent and appealing 
imaginative treatment It may be utiiired for sociat 
propaganda, for economic propaganda, for political 
propaganda, for religious propaganda, for any earthly 
sort of propaganda 

Glaring and instructive examples of what a 
genuine novel can achieve in the field of pro- 
paganda are numerous 

The profound influence of John Lily's ‘Euphues’ 
over the ^eaabethan literaiy style, of John Bunyan’s 
'Hlgnm's Progress' aver religious thought, of Jean 
Jacques Rossoau's ‘Emilie’ over the established theones 
of rational education; of Robert Bage's ‘Bermsproog,’ 
William Godwin’s ‘Caleb WUliims,’ and Mrs Inch- 
bald’s ‘A Simple Stoiy’ over the contemporary social, 
political, and economic thought and situation; of 
Benjamin Disraeli's ‘Sybil’ over the lot of the British 
labounng class, of Charles Dicken’e 'Oliver Twist' 
over the squalid condition of Victorian stums and work- 
houscss, of the same wnter's ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ over 
the tjTaniucal treatment meted out to helpless pupils 
by the Victorian school-master, of Victor Hugo’s 'Lea 
Misembles’ over the awful French galley-slave 5 >-stem. 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stove’s ‘Vatle Tom’s Cabin’ 
ov"er the Amencaa Negro slavery, of H G Wells’s 
‘Mr. Bntthng Sees It Through,' and E Maria 
Remarque’s 'All Quiet On The Western Front’ over 
Our notions of War, of Sir Arthur Conan Dcqile’s Sher- 
lock Holmes novels on tlie modem police methods; 
and of innumerable other novels in countless other 
quarters is too well known to need any detailed men- 
tjon. Indeed, the Novel is possibly the best and most 
influential instrument of propaganda we piKass at 
present. 


Tlie Urgency of the Cattle Problem 
of India 

India is an agricultural country and ther 
economic welfare of the country depends to a 
large extent on the tvelfare of its cattle popula- 
tion. Observes K. A. S. Rao in the Ftnancial 
Times : 

It 19 computed that the total population of the 
cattle IS now about 315 milhons, that is only 16 millions- 
and odd, less to vie with the human population of this 
country And, the pressure cf this huge amount of 
cattle on the fodder and other food-availabihties is 
reallv verv great, and when the conuderatjon that the 
cattle that are not really useful for work, or are not 
economic either in their milk-jield if they are cows, 
she-buffafoes, and milk-ytelding goats and sheep, and 
such others are to be allowed to graze and eat away 
all the grass and fodder, the diminution m the economic 
wenllh of the (and on this count is disastrous indeed 

In this connection it is interesting as also illumi- 
nating for us to quote of a recent espenment that wa^ 
conducted at the village of Sitapur regarding the 
cattle-economics, of which Dr Radha Kumud Mukherji 
has referred to m lus recent book, Food P^anninjT tor 
our Hundred Mtlhont W'e quote from this book, m 
exteoso— “Since 1S91 the total cattle population in- 
creased m the village from 33S to 357 cows and 
buflaloea increased from 101 to 196, plough-bullocks 
and buffaloes from ISO to 330 On an avenge 209 
buffaloes are used jn cultivating 100 acres Not 

only (he majority of the buffaloes are superfluous, but 
out of the total of 112 cowa 114 are found unproductive; 
21 of these give only i a seer, 5 yield up to 1 seer 
and only 2 over 1 seer of milk per day Out of SI 
cow-buffaloes, only S are unproductive, i yield milk 
up to 1 seer, SO between 1 A 2 seers, 9 between 2 & 3 
seen, and only 1 ov er 3 seers a day ” 'This is indeed, 
a sorry state of things 

The question is how to get over this problem. 

One answer la to see that the future breeding is 
80 conducted as to yield only the good sort of cattle, 
which It would be economically worth their while to 
be kept up. and, another answer is that such of the 
cattle which are not u'=eful either as milkers, or as 
draught-animals, to be used either on the plouph or 
on some transport work, and which are yet sufHciently 
healthy to be utilised for the preparation of meat. 
But, here the religious sentiment comes in, and this 
13 really hard for the Hindus to counteract, and hence, 
as far aa it can be said the only feasible plan of getting 
over this over-population of the cattle, is to restnet 
the future growth through rroper breeding 

Good Breeding also reduces the loss due to disease 
among the cattle, or poor types are more prone to 
be attacked and they succumb easily too It la 
estimated that during 1937 India lost 318,955 heads of 
cattle. 



. X 1 . • 1 Ttr^ir.x.a Wnx-lr but deriving special characteristics from its preoccupa- 

Women in Industrial Welfare Work problems of employment 

Welfare work 'has often been descnbed as The occupations take different _ forms, but it is 
W^^isentiallv a woman’s profession. Luise characteristic of them alt that they m some way com- 
'cssentiaiiy a enntnhutcd bme funcUons of social welfare and of education 

rrankcnstein attempts, in a paper conuiDul^ industrial welfare work women have opened up 

to International Labour Jteincu), to determine ihemselves a field of activity in which, though 


the extent to which women are employed in 
industrial work. 

SPEClALiaEQ OoCUPATIONB 

Health 

The number of women engaged in ^ specialised 


they are not alone, their share is extraordinarily great 
when compared with that of men. In many countries 
—for instance, in Germany and Italy— the training for 
this profession is specially adapted to women’s needs. 
In oriier countnes industnal welfare work has not 
deliberately been reserved for women to the s— - 


aiealth occupations, and working within the field of *,tent but it is in practice a woman's profcmion, and 
mdustnal welfare. « very large . , . . ‘b* '^bo engage m it are the exceptions. 

Women have long acted as medical and infants jj, France, for instance, the profesion of eafety 
nurses in Industry . When duties instde the und^ engineer has not become established, but that of 
takinas are assumed, the nurses’ functions include nm ffcmui eupervisor has epread, and the activuty of 
m cases of accident, partial responsibility for health „pniea in this field Lm become charactenstie of all 
-cmditions supervision of eating and washing roome, welfare work dene in French undertakings The poa- 
3ind the training of workers in matters of health „ junilar in the Netherlands, Belgium, Swwen, 

Other specialised occupations connected with health Switsoriand. where male welfare workers are seldom 
are those of midwives and monthly nurses in factory (pund , , , . ... 

IvTikt in hosmtals Women doctors are also engaged Women do not so completely dominate the pro 
yiug-iu fnr their female employees fej$ion of factory welfare worker in Great Britain and 

the United States 

Doties op Welpai® Workers 
The profession of industrial welfare worker takes 
two mam forms The first is that of the social worker 
who attends to the needs of the families of employees, 


•by many large undertakings for their femste employees 
Education 
Specialists belonging to the 
Are also commonly employed in laduttmt 
When attention be^n _to__be _pjijd * 


wnen anennw,! r - ,r,«t.tiited as who auenos lo me neeoa oi mo inmmco ui ■ 

■health questions, educaUonal work was i t s undertaking lUelf. 

well The women who fint *^«d The other type is that of the factory welfare 

.children in nurseries -o* pTopwly worker who has nothing whatever to do with welfare 

factory workers families institutions ouUide the undertaking Her field of 

trained But today large action is inside the works, where it is her duty to 

garten and other teachers are empW P« jfpgg. promote the well-being of emplojees at the woikplace 
ocientific subjects, itself She attends to the provision of better \enti- 

makrog, the care of ^nj_rtakines m every Htion and lighting rest rooms for breaks in work, 

the children of employees of “ ^ iwiblic dreesmK rooms, washing facilities etc , and to iraprov- 


contincnt It is not J" Khrob *be appearance of the workplace Reports c 

education IS undeveloped that ei^Io> P activity of individual welfare workers indicati 


the 


for the children of thcir ndult education women tend t 

’Teachers axe also emploje i. Welfare work mvido the undertaking also includes the 

schemes ns a part of indurtnal wcUare swa selection and initiation of new emplojees. supervision 

The librarians of i emnlovees eneaecd juvenile and women workers first aid in ca«es of 

mentioned among the spec industrial welfare accident, and the promotion of a good atmosphere m 

,n educatonal activities as a part of mdiBtnal welfare „odcrtaking 

occasionally responsible for The services of these women are also u=ed for the 
f cmnlovcps adiiistmenl of disputes parlicularlj- m times of unrest, 

‘ ' ^ when the welfare workers are regarded a« mediators 

Complex Occupations between emplojers and workers In France, the 

-m v.,.rformance of spcvl^' duties in industrial woman supernsora importance to the undertaking 

,r^ Tcncatcdly leads to their combination from this point of view has born emphasised i 

■welfare jy),es But practical needs have led to hst fw jears In the United States, too. ref 


tvpe of oecupstioi 


has often been made recently to the valuable part 


I the pfW- good relations betwee 


emplojees and management 


the development of a r 

plex tjTO. nbove - . .. ... - 

unlike therw cf en ' ^ distinct functions This is the In the Unglish-spoaking countries, the appointment 
formance ol » welfare worker, a profcssieai of welfare workers inside the undertaking has been 

profession m welfare workere m general favoured for many yeare, and m other countries too, 
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mars for explaining the xi«aon avsay they change the 
code. They cannot explain themselves in words ending 
in ‘ism,’ and what is more, they won't There is no 
short phrase book which will make pictures talk in- 
telligibly to you You ha\e to know the language of 
the eye as a child knows U, or remain silrat and 
-puzzled You cannot look at pictures through the 
•spectacles of Books About Art 

Modem painting is difficult to sec heeause the last 
generation but one of painters forgot their job in an 
attempt to make art respectable and fashionable among 
the blmd The Victorian painter gave the public what 
it wanted, and what it wanted had nothing to do with 
sart. We came to expect a queer thing called Realism 
or the Imitation of Nature a stereotyped prettmess 
,and a high moral tone Our expectations arc shll 
satisfied at the Rojal Academy But there w n grow- 
ing suspicion that the Academy is a dreaiy museum 
••of fake antiques There have been a number of 
paintera who were mainly interested in the odd 
things light can do to shape and color They called 
themseUes impressioni--ts and after some ei^ty jears 
-we are beginning to tolerate them 

Out of the mass of movements and theories some 
•things have become clear Artists are not tame 
sensitised plates in one-eyed boxes Painting has never 
had any truck with the brand of truth favored by 
photography. Pictures which tell a story or point a 
•moral are under susnicion Their eubject end their 
argument may conceal dullness of viaoa or cheapness 
of design 

In order to ‘understand’ modern paint- 
ing, the best way is to trj* to paint yourself, 
•suggests the writer. The next be^t way i« to 
look at a great many pictures humbly, silently 
•nnd in search of pleasure. 

Look at what >au like until it bores yon Good 
•taste IS largely a matter of being bored bv rubbish 
and everyone has to grow out of hking rubbish 


Everyone, too, has hia own particular blind spots, » 
don't worry about being bored by Raphael or Rcnoi’r 
if there arc one or two painters whose work you 
whole-heartedly enjoy. The connoisseur is a person 
who knows what he likes, and can distantly admire 
or Ignore what he doesn't 


Air Rnicl over Poland 
Palrjck Maitland, a British journalist 
m Poland, relates his experience during the first 
air raid over Warsaw, in a broadcast talk pub- 
lished in The Living Age. 

During the first air raid over Warsaw, I quivered 
m my shoes I tried to be brave and foolhardy oy 
going on with my shaving, but had to give up feebly. 
I then ran downstairs, and it’s funny how quickly you 
nn run downstairs when j-ou are a tiay bit— we/J — 
shall I say scared ? 

But I saw a group of Riles standing calm and 
collected. I thought I must instantly assume the 
BniwMion cxpresiion of etohJ courage But their 
clear eyes saw through my pretence of being unafraid 
and we all laughed one of those nervous, perfunctory, 
apologetic little laughs that people laugh when they 
have Dolhmg better to do Tlien somebody whi*pered 
the words. Tl’s gns'l We all had gas masks under 
our arms, but intend of putting them on, we just ran 
out to try to learn if it was true 

Now. three days after it, wc feel like old hands 
here We have hid eight or mne raid* a day sinee 
Fndvj morning ISeptember 11, and really we feel a 
little bit proud of ourselves, may be too proud; 
anvway, I can promise >ou, unles you are veiy 
different from us over here, that rather queer feeling 
somewhere between the heart and etomach, that feeling 
which reminds me somewhat of a merty-go-round, that 
rather odd feeling that one" first get* when the sireag 
ecreoch their warnings— well, it passes off after a day 


APPEAL FOR POLISH SUFFERERS 


The sufferings of Polish war victims and refugees, e'pccially of children and women who 
are homeless, destitute and tom by mi«ciy and starvation, need not be elaborated. Bengal 
has already expressed her deep sj-mpathy for helpless victims of aggression and proved h^ 
loyalty to the cau«e ot" ngnteousness. we appeaf to the public to raise some fund for the 
Polisli Relief Committee which has now established a branch in Calcutta and earnestly hone 
that our province will generously contnbirte its share to relieve human distress. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
Ni«ith Chandra Sen 
A. K. Fuilul Iluq 
H. II. Bum 
M. Azizul Huque 
Allen Elliott I^ckliart 
Harold Graham 
Syama Pra«ad Mookerji 
Ramananda Chaltcrjrc 

We hope this Appeal will meet with a generous and ready response, which it cminent- 
ly deserves. 




A STRANGE WAR 

By GOPAL HALDAB- 


A riFvr« caitoonht in the Bcnsali press, dialcly. A period of uniting has thus ensued. 
"Filid ” gives a typical expression to the atti- As the War broke out, it was feared that the war 
tude of tl.f average Indian to the AVar when he would Jkj shortened by Hitler and the Geman 
draL a picture ol the AVestern Front with the advocates of a Bnetzbnep or Lightning War 
Sns of the Magmot and the Siegfried Lines to such on extent as to deprive Britain of the 
rerfng as perches for the singing birds,-the tune to mobilise the resources of the Empire 
senmg ds 1 , aum” ‘War or behind herself. Time, by all calculation, vconXd 

Slaydu Stake ? ’ Ettn the Btaish Premier favour Britaiu and Franco, They «>C5; 

rSerred lo this feeling in his speech at tiie declared, prolong the war, with n blockade of 
Alans'on House Lunch on November 9 : Ger^iiy to three years. The Poll* sharing 

1 . tlx Ol wn, which, in the fena out' With the ^taet and the GemamSmiet 

If, has been hitherto ^aged, must seem to be no nsr alliance wcrc understood to release tlie German 
at all, but rather a sort o( siege Tl’e do not ioow how army from the dreaded ncccssiiy of fighting on 
Ion's this phase would la-rt, or whether at any moment fronts and thus to enable it to pay quick and 
It might be charged into a \ioleat confiic undmdcd attention to the West this time unlike 

Many strange tlungs liave happened even against Hitler, and tlie 

tMthin this short time, but strangest of all is immediately told of the big concentra- 

perhaps the feeling of boredom that has come German forces behind the Siegfried 

over all. This ^as least expected imminent attack on the Magmot 

fortifications. A ‘ Peace Offensive ’ alone was 

^Ews deemed to have postponed the terrific explosion 

This feeling of ligbMicartedness has about to burst forth. Then the floods in the 
certainly been increased by the lack of vast niiinc and seventy of winter were exiilained to 
and Molenl conflicts which, sve dreaded, would barred the way of that mechanized army, 

stacffcr liumanity, the moment the guns went mr— -botli mostly in so far as 

oj^^E,^ccpt in and about Wars.aw, there has Britain in concerned, it should be noted,— tv it- 
been less carnage so far than feared. Tlie nessoj the activity of the Germans; but the army 
■ rAcitcment of fear ’ is on the wane Hence, lo report almost an unbroken dispatch of 
the reaction from it — a sceptical mow about • All Quiet on the Western Front There was air 
it But this mood ue ouc not a little to the reconnaissance and air photography and occa- 
news about war. Tsever has war news been jmnal raids on advanced posts to capture 
pl.anncd and served so strangely, as Mr temon pnjoners in order to ascertain the nature of the 
Bratlctt in the A'cirs C/ironiclc porotni out preparations awaiting the invading forces of 
weeks ago. either party behind the Line. Vast con- 


Bratlctt in the A'cirs C/ironiac poroini out preparations awaiting the invading forces of 
weeks ago. either party behind the Line. Vast con- 

Tlic "news liv9 been ro unexpectedly dufl The of Nall troops in Basle and tlic 

S.vmc cnihvu'iniic BnlrSi^ip areas uji to Lake Constance on the border of 

ot .a Rnti'h acrori-'a® The 'same foirc»«t ib»i Switzerland and on the frontiers of Belgium, 
fVminro-'cinn'ot list because ehc has do fats or no and, p.articularly, on that of Holland, set these 
, T- .V - small neutral countries feverishly mobilizing 
r\cr>thin(5 ft hide ‘’'‘'"l^™,'?!]^’'C.ndencrVo tlioir dcfcn'ive forces It was anticipated tliat 

htile "neon' meins' j bhckleS^ftll Oat is a Similar effort as that of 1914 would be made 


r\cr>thm(5 ft httlc white- tlicir dcfcn'ive forces It was anticipated tliat 

htile lo bhckleS^ftll Oat is a Similar effort ns that of 1914 would be made 

nil that veepinR our srmis up, » lot fo violate the neutrality of the nations, and 

Cernivn bores 'i' for the same cnd, but on a larger scale. In 

" nddilion to Msium, Holkind and SaiUcriand 

We hv'e liecn I'or^J opinion i« idcmuMc in "Were to be the victims of the German nggres- 

tlni some r® hvs been loo mufli id it.” fion, — Holland to serve as the base for German 

wvrtiine. wc " ‘ U-Boats and for the German ‘ bombers ’ and 

IIiTixn ron "rivF. Yr.vn Vab ‘fighters’ against Britain; the other two for a 

r news 19 bcC3U«e— another “double enveloping action” on the entire 

But war^ - would npt slnkc imme- Mapnol Line itself. A peace appeal from 



A STRANGE WAR 


Queen Wilhclmina and King Leopold was taken 
to be inspired by the German Fuehrer and 
issued under duress by t!ie moaarelis. But 
strange as it would appear, the German Dicta- 
tor turned down the Peace Appeal almc^t 
unceremoniously and challenged his enemies to 
a Five-Year War. Tlic German air-arm has 
proved its capacity to some extent; though a 
loss of 15 raiders, British air efficicncj' and, 
lastly, the ^ inter fog force it now to quiescence. 
So far, the “ U-Boat ” has proved to be the 
most potent factor : — the sinking of the Eoyal 
Oak m the Scapa Flow is a record; that of 
the Courageous and a destroyer speak of 
the skill of tlic German U-Boatsmen, the 
recent nunc activities arc also dangerous; and 
AdnuVal ScAccr and Deutschland arc also free in 
the Atlantic still. But German shipping is 
slopped and Britain still sails m seven seas, 
although Germany threatens to build up a new 
‘ Continental System ’ with the Scandina^ lan and 
Eastern European Powers against Britain The 
Fuehrer has asked his Field-Marshal Qocrmg 
to plan a Fh'c-Ycar War. Thus is everj' pre- 
conception or pre-vision regarding the German 
move in the War— a Lightning War necessitat- 
ed by the German economic condition, by the 
operation of the blockade, by the preparations 
of Gerraany ns against her enemies, and, lastly, 
bj* the relief from pressure from ^hc East 
gained now,— is proved false, and, strangely 
enough, it appears Germany plans a prolonged 
cainp.i}gn, and is not so perturbed by the 
blockade. 
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tlic lUfencc of lAninKnid’’ M. Erkko is ol'-o 
probably mif-tfllu-n if lie thinkitlmt' Vl‘<* iiicat** 
and \\ny«’ will be war. 'Die Soviet can imlwifTi- 
cient nr(.«'-urc by peaceful inctlKul to nttoin ill 
olijcctive as far n« rinlnrul i« eoncorntd. And 
Stnlm is not to enter war iinprovokcil I’cftrc 
assures him f-urc vicl<irie«. For the time beins, 
liowcvcr, Soviet diplomacy ha« met in Finland 
with a ect-back. 


AwEIUCAN KEUmM.ITY 
But by far the most siKnificant triumph for 
British amis has been gained in the U. S. A. by 
the Neutrality Bill which has been carneil into 
law' in the Houses. TliiS enables the Americans 
to sell arms to the belhgcrcat Powers Of 
course, the measure is priinanly inspired by the 
necessities of American economic life, which 
is fighting to save itself under Iloo«cvcH 
administration. Tlic War, ns the la«t one, 
opens now the era of industrial expansion for 
America, and, therefore, for the ending of 
unemployment and other evils which arc be- 
come the feature of this American life So, m 
spite of his sincere desire for peace in Europe 
and the firm determination to keep out of the 
War, and, against the 'Isolationist* policy of 
Senator Gotha, arid others. President Roosevelt 
has to revise tlie law to permit trade m arms 
and supplies with the belligerent nations. Tins 
would mean, as has been aptly put, ‘ cash and 
carry ’ for the nations at war. And Germany 
has neither: her barter method of foreign pur- 
chases would not help her m the matter here, 
nor does she possess the means of transport by 
the open seas against her enemies; nor would 
the neighbouring neutrals, even under her 
threat, be able to carry for her the requisites; 
for the British ‘Navicert’, t'c. certificate of 
permission, allows the neutrals only the amount 
of goods they imported and consumed in their 
normal years. So, the American measure has 
been hailed in Britain and France and imme- 
diate orders have been placed in the U. S A. 
for more than a thousand of the new and best 
fitted aircrafts. 


American Potentiality 
The Allies industries have potential re- 
sources of a very Ereat degree; and thy can 
now in addition avaii tliemsclyes of the ^cn- 
ean supplies The produetiye rapacity of 
America IS almost unlimited, os «ic last war 
showed. Tims, in tho (Ifonohe.ter , Gunniian 
Hr Frits Sternberg giyes the h^tes in tnilhons 
of tons for some countries m 191». 


Total for Tirfal for 
(Jniit bnlaiti U K. A. 

Irani <• nnd Ormiiiy 

iiiilliim torn million toni 
Coil r.atmijnn .. 118 C15 

Inm-on* I-xtrntioii .. 39 "1 

I’lK-Iron I’roduclion ..22 ^0 

MitI Iiijtriti Vrotliirlion 21 A5 

.Rmnt figures of jirmluction for Gennany 
nndU.S. A. — and Gennany, it cliould be borne 
in mind, has been proilucing her maximum at 
the co"t of the consuming power of her popula- 
tion — arc of greater !nfcrc‘‘t and importance: 

TIk* I'lK-iron prcxluetion in the IJnilitl Stal<-« in 1937 
•mounted lo 37200t)00 torw In 19.38, r-Fiiecially the 
firyl half of the jt-ir, there n »>e\cre iliiirrtMon. 
and the proiliiclion for llie year fill to lOOSObOO tons 
Tlie Girmiui juR-iron jiroliiction for the two jeare 
amounted to— 

1037 . . 15PS8f)00 tons 

193.8 ,. 18.500/»0 > 

In an emerRency the AmenentH have only to roiVc 
eood the aet-hack of 1038 and repeat the 1937 figure 
of 3720OC0O toM— in other wprds, only to make u* 
of tlic I iitocjty for production already caiidiDC in 1937 
to i>icn<u« their prodtielion of piR iron by the whole 
amount of Germany'* annual prMuction 

Similarly with steel iCROta The American and 
German production m the two yeare wa»— 


Steel inRotA produced 

United 

Oeraiany 

m the >ear 

St&tM 


tons 

ton*. 

1937 

. SOAOOPOO 

202S0A00 

1933 

. ' 23,290DO0 

23,330,000 


Here, ainin without buildmit a ringle new blast- 
furnace (he United States production of 1933 can bo 
incTPtwed almost by the wliole amount of tlie German 
production The«e fijturea are sufficient to show the 
deciAve difTcrenee between the potentiahtes of 
inda*tnal mohilsation m the United States and m the 
Curopean countries 

This vast supply is now- practically at the 
command of tlie Allies by the Neutrality Act. 
Its implication is clear. But a larger possibility 
opens, ns the Act is relaxed, for drawing in 
America slowly on the Allies side — and British 
diplomacy w’lll be fully vindicated in that case. 

The German reply to this, the incvntablc 
defeat that the American supplies to iho Allies 
would mean, is probably the ruthless and indis- 
crimintac mine warfare that has opened with 
the third week of November. For, as in 1914- 
18, ttier hope again lies on the seas as her diplo- 
matic defeat appears to be complete 


bOXTET FOLICY NotIIINO StKANGB 
German diplomacy recorded its biggest 
with the Gcrman-Rus®ian Non-Aggrossion 
I ^ wP Ribbcntrop’s stocks soar- 

ed so high that the Fuehrer did not even hesitate 
to ^mble blindly on it more and more Hiis 



